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His  Wile's  Story:  'Bert  Parks  -  Perfect  Father!" 
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Claudia  Morgan  — 
Right  to  Happiness 


Warren  Hull  — 
Strike  it  Rich 


Road  of  Life  •  Garry  Moore  •  The  Brighter  Day 


Dave  Garroway  — 
Dial  Dave  Garroway 

L 


Camay  to  take 


10 


at  of  the  Shadows 

and  into  the  light  of  New  Loveliness  ! 


Follow  this  Camay  bride's  way!  You'll  have  a  fresher, 
brighter  skin  with  your  First  Cake  of  Camay! 


This  lovely  bride— Mrs.  Gary  Fleming, 
writes:  "Camay's  like  magic!  Soon 
after  I  changed  to  regular  care  and 
Camay  I  had  a  clearer  skin." 


Girls  who'd  court  compliments  and 
attention— girls  who  can  count  on 
romance  and  a  bridal  veil— never  let 
dullness  cloud  the  beauty  of  their  com- 
plexions and  keep  their  dreams  from 
coming  true! 

So  why  let  your  beauty  be  masked  in 
shadows?  With  Camay,  you  can  take 
your  skin  "out  of  the  shadows"  and 


into  the  light  of  new  loveliness. 

Show  the  world  a  lovelier  com- 
plexion! Change  to  regular  care— use 
Camay  alone.  A  fresher,  smoother  look 
appears  with  your  very  first  cakel 

There's  no  finer  beauty  soap  than 
Camay!  It's  so  gentle!  And  what  a  rich, 
creamy  lather  Camay  gives!  Take  your 
skin  "out  of  the  shadows"  and  into  the 
light  of  new  loveliness  with  Camay, 
The  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women. 


Camay 

the  soap  of  beautiful  women 


l  y  t 


Bring  all  your  skin  new  beauty! 

The  daily  Camay  Beauty  Bath  brings 
arms,  legs  and  shoulders  that  "beau- 
tifully cared-for"  look.  It  touches  you 
with  Camay's  fragrance.  For  more 
lather— more  luxury  — use  big,  eco- 
nomical Beauty-Bath  Size. 
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Prompt  Action 

can  often  help  head  them  off 
or  lessen  their  severity 


\*7"hatever  else  you  do,  gargle  Listerine 

Antiseptic  at  the  first  hint  of  a  sneeze, 

sniffle,  cough  or  scratchy  throat  due  to  a  cold. 

Kills  Germs  on  Throat  Surfaces 

Listerine  Antiseptic  reaches  way  hack  on  throat 
surfaces  to  kill  millions  of  germs,  including 
those  called  "secondary  invaders."  (See  panel 
below.)  These  are  the  very  bacteria  that  often 
are  responsible  for  so  much  of  a  cold's  misery 
when  they  stage  a  mass  invasion  of  the  body 
through  throat  tissues. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  is  so  efficient  because, 
used  early  and  often,  it  frequendy  helps  halt 
such  a  mass  invasion  .  .  .  helps  nip  the  cold  in 
the  bud,  so  to  speak. 

Fewer  Colds  and  Sore  Throats  in  Tests 

Remember,  tests  made  over  a  12-year  period 
in  great  industrial  plants  disclosed  this  record: 
That  twice-a-day  Listerine  Antiseptic  users  had 
fewer  colds,  generally  milder  colds,  and  fewer 
sore  throats  than  non-users. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis  6,  Mo. 
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SOME  OF  THE  "SECONDARY  INVADERS" 


j^kp- 


Jr 


(1)  Pneumococcus Type  III,  (2)  Bacillus  influenzae,  (3)  Streptococcus  hemolyticus, 
(4)  Pneumococcus  Type  IV,  (5)  Streptococcus  viridans. 


Tests  showed  that  even  fifteen  minutes  after  Listerine 
Antiseptic  gargle  bacteria  on  mouth  and  throat 
surfaces  were  reduced  up  to  96.7%;  an  hour  after- 
ward as  much  as  80%.  Among  bacteria  on  mouth 
and  throat  surfaces  can  be  many  of  the  "secondary 
invaders,"  some  of  which  are  shown  above.  These 
are  the  very  germs  that  can  cause  so  much  of  a 
cold's  misery  when  they  invade  the  body  through 
throat  tissue. 
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See  The  SAMMY  KAYE  SHOW 


•  "So  you  want  to  lead  a  Band" 
CBS  TELEVISION  NETWORK 


READER'S  DIGEST*  Reported  The  Same 

Research  Which  Proves  That  Brushing  Teeth 

Right  After  Eating  with 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
STOPS  TOOTH  DECAY  BEST 

Reader's  Digest  recently  reported  the 
same  research  which  proves  the  Colgate 
way  of  brushing  teeth  right  after  eating 
stops  tooth  decay  best!  The  most  thor- 
oughly proved  and  accepted  home  meth- 
od of  oral  hygiene  known  today! 

Yes,  and  2  years'  research  showed  the 
Colgate  way  stopped  more  decay  for  more 
people  than  ever  before  reported  in  denti- 
frice history!  No  other  dentifrice,  ammo- 
niated  or  not,offers  such  conclusive  proof! 


Use  Colgate  Dental  Cream 
y  To  Clean  Your  Breath 
v-  While  You  Clean  Your  Teeth-  J 
-,.  And  Help  Stop  Tooth  Decay1 


M 


*YOU  SHOULD  KNOW!  Wh'le  not  mentioned  by  name, 
Colgate's  was  the  only  toothpaste  used  in  the  resea;ch 
on  tooth  decay  recently  report  d   in   Reader's  Digest. 
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-8  BOOKS  fREE 

..as  Your  *18.  Gift 

for  Joining  "America's 

Biggest  Bargain  Book  Club' 


One     glance  —  and 
Emily  forgot  the  reso- 
lutions she  made  that 
morning  I — 
From   JOY  STREET 


JM.-Y0U  GET  $18  WORTH  OF  BIG  BEST-SELLERS  fREE 

1^"*  on  this  amazing  new  introductory  offer 


JOY  STREET,  By  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes— 
When  glamorous  Emily  Thayer  met  David  Salo- 
mont  at  her  own  wedding  reception,  she  never 
dreamed  she  would  soon  be  risking  everything  to 
see  him  again.  The  nation's  NUMBER  1  BEST- 
SELLER, by  author  of  "Dinner  at  Antoine's." 

THE  INFINITE  WOMAN.  By  Edison  Marshall- 
Lola  Montero's  dark  eyes  held  a  challenge  no 
man  could  resist.  "I'll  be  your  friend  or  your 
mistress — but  never  your  bride!"  she  said — as 
she  scandalized  Europe   with  her  cult  of  love! 

FLOODTIDE.  By  Frank  Yerby— When  Morgan 
Brittany  lured  her  way  into  Ross  Pary's  arms,  he 
knew  she  was  using  him  to  achieve  some  sinister 
purpose.    By  author  of  "Foxes  of  Harrow,"  etc. 

SHORT   STORIES   OF   DE   MAUPASSANT— 50 

of  most  daring  stories  ever  written.  Tales  of 
love,  hate,  jealousy,  passion — often  imitated  but 
never  equaled! 


THE  NYMPH  AND  THE  LAMP.  By  Thomas 
H.  Raddall — Grey  Skane  loved  Isabel  Jardine 
with  the  violent  longing.  But  Matthew  Car- 
ney married  her  to  save  her  from  her  own 

sinsl 


FORT  EVERGLADES.  By  Frank  G.  Slaughter— 
Pulse-pounding  tale  of  a  frontier  doctor  who 
learned  about  love  from  his  best  friend's  fiancee! 

Tales  From  THE  DECAMERON— Boccaccio's 
frank  tales  about  the  amorous  antics  of  sinning 
"saints"  and  saintly  "Sinners,"  told  with  all 
the  daring  wit  for  which  this  great  writer  has 
become  world  famous.    Illustrated. 

PROUD  NEW  FLAGS.  By  F.  Van  Wyck  Mason— 
Confederate  Lieutenant  Seymour  boasted  that 
he  was  always  an  "officer  and  a  gentleman" — 
UNTIL  he  was  tempted  by  the  kisses  of  his 
brother's  wife! 


HERE  IS  WHY  WE 

GIVE  YOU  THIS 
ENTIRE  LIBRARY  FREE- 


Conchita's    untamed 
beauty  set  his  pulses 
racing — 
From   FLOODTIDE 

WE  are  making  this  startling  offer  because  we  want 
to  PROVE  to  you  why  the  Book  League  is  known 
as  "America's  Biggest  Bargain  Book  Club."  Ordi- 
narily, you  would  get  your  Club  bonus  books  during 
membership;  one  free  with  every  two  Selections  you 
take.  But  on  this  introductory  offer,  you  get  SIX 
bonus  books  right  away  and  TWO  MORE  best-sellers 
FREE  as  your  gift  for  joining.  Send  for  your  8 
FREE  BOOKS  now! 


SEND  NO  MONEY!    PAY  POSTMAN  NOTHING! 


■ 


TDOOK  LEAGUE  membership  is  an  adven- 
J->  ture  in  exciting  reading !  You  never  pay 
any  dues  or  club  fees — and  every  month 
you  get  your  own  choice  of  the  finest  new 
novels  of  romance  and  adventure  .  .  .  best- 
sellers by  authors  like  Steinbeck,  Maugham. 
Hemingway  and  others  equally  famous. 

I:  Your  Savings  are  TREMENDOUS 

Although  the  best-seller  you  choose  each 
month  may  cost  $3  or  even  more  in  pub- 
lisher's editions,  YOU  pay  the  Club's  bar- 
gain price  of  only  $1.49,  plus  few  cents  for 
shipping — a  clear  saving  of  up  to  $1.50  on 
each  book  you  take! 

Just  THINK  of  the  great  savings  you'll 
make  on  the  twelve  books  you  receive  dur- 
ing the  year.  And  think,  too,  of  the  great 
pleasure  you  can  get  right  away  from  your 
8  FREE  BOOKS  shown  above! 

2:  You  Choose  Your  Own  Best-Sellers 

The  best-selling  novel  you  receive  each 
month  need  NOT  be  the  Club's  regular  Se- 
lection.   You   may  choose  any  one  of  the 


OTHER  splendid  new  books  described  in 
the  Club's  publication  "Review,"  which  is 
sent  to  you  free. 

3:  You  Can  Get  MORE  Free  Books,  Too 

Moreover,  there  is  NO  LIMIT  to  the  num- 
ber of  free  Bonus  Books  you  may  receive! 
If  you  remain  in  the  club,  you  CONTINUE 
to  get  gift  books  like  the  8  above — not  only 
best-sellers  of  today,  but  also  uniformly- 
bound  masterpieces  of  writers  like  Shake- 
speare, Dumas,  Balzac,  Poe,  etc.  They  grow 
into  an  impressive  library  which  you  will 
proudly  display. 

Mail  coupon  today — without  money — and 
receive  your  BIG  FREE  package  containing 
your  8  books  .  .  .  books  that  would  cost  you 
$18.00  TODAY  in  publishers'  editions.  You 
will  also  receive  the  current  best-selling 
Selection  now  being  distributed  to  mem- 
bers. THEN  you  will  understand  why  this 
IS  "America's  Biggest  Bargain  Book  Club"! 
Mail  coupon — without  money — now!  BOOK 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  Dept.  RM-1,  Garden 
City,   N.  Y. 


Mail   Without   Money   to  CS 

BOOK  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
Dept.  RM-1,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once — FKEEi — all  eight  of  the 
books  described  on  this  page  (worth  $18.00  in  pub- 
lishers' editions)  and  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Book  League.  You  may  start  my  subscription  with 
the  current  Selection. 

The  best-selling  book  I  choose  each  month  may  be 
either. the  regular  Selection  or  any  one  of  the  other 
popular  books  described  in  the  Club's  monthly 
"Review."  I  am  to  pay  only  $1.49  (plus  a  few  cents 
shipping  charges)  for  each  monthly  book  sent  to  me. 
I  may  cancel  my  subscription  at  any  time  after 
buying  twelve  hooks,  or  I  may  continue  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Club's  book  bargains  for  as  much 
.  longer  as  I  choose.  I  will  then  be  entitled  to  addi- 
tional Bonus  Books — one  for  each  two  Selections  or 
alternates  I  buy.  There  are  no  dues  for  me  to  pay ;  no 
further  cost  or  obligation.  SPECIAL  NO-RISK 
GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted  with  my  bargain. 
I  will  return  all  books  in  7  days  and  this  membership 
will  he  cancelled' 


Mr.     / 
Mrs.  f- 
Miss  \ 


Please  print  Dlaintv 


Address. 


City State 

Slightly  higher  in  Canada.  Address:   105  Bond  St. 
Toronto  2.    (Offer  good  in  V.  S.  and  Canada  only) 
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What  a  job!  An 
interview  with  six 
"Miss  Washing- 
toii"  beauty  con- 
testants is  routine 
to  WWDCs  an- 
nouncer, Willis 
Conover-or  is  it? 


Having  played 
with  Ellington  s 
band  on  the  road, 
Willis  finds  him- 
self working  with 
the  Duke  (r.)  on 
Treasury  Depart- 
ment radio  series. 


Came  September  2,  1951,  WWDCs 
Willis  Conover  set  Washington's 
radio  row  on  its  ear.  That  was  the 
day  when  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
published  the  results  of  its  radio  popular- 
ity poll. 

In  ,  first  place — edging  out  such  estab- 
lished favorites  as  Jack  Benny,  Bob  Hope 
and  Bing  Crosby — was  disc  jockey  Con- 
over,  whose  sole  stock  in  trade  is  a  pleas- 
ant voice  and  a  vast  knowledge  of  recorded 
music. 

To  Conover  the  honor  was  doubly  sweet, 
because  he  had  been  bucking  the  tide  in 
Washington  radio  for  the  past  six  years. 
Convinced  that  a  disc  jockey  should  play 
music — be  it  Bop,  Blues,  Barrelhouse  or 
Bach — rather  than  concentrate  on  gags  and 
gimmicks,  Conover  was  a  lone  wolf  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

For  his  first  five  years  on  WWDC,  Con- 
over did  the  usual  staff  announcing  chores 
plus,  now  and  then,  a  fill-in  platter  show. 
But  that  didn't  put  the  damper  on  his  in- 
terest in  music.  Off  the  air  he  did  his  best 
to  popularize  modern  music  with  the  Wash- 
ington public.  He  lectured  in  high  schools, 
local  colleges  and  civic  clubs;  arranged 
and  emceed  jazz  concerts  featuring  the  top 
names  in  the  business.  He  even  organized 
a  hot  combo,  called  it  the  Dixieland  Band 
and  booked  the  outfit  into  the  Charles 
Hotel.  The  band  has  been  blowing  the 
roof  off  the  place  for  the  past  three  years. 

Came  vacation-time,  Conover  went  trav- 
elling with  Duke  Ellington  and  his  band 
"just  to  get  the  feel  of  the  road." 

His  name  became  so  synonymous  with 
modern  music  that  Conover  became  known 
as  Washington's  "one-man  Jazz  clearing 
house."  When  the  Voice  of  America  wanted 
to  transcribe  a  series  on  modern  American 
music  for  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Con- 
over arranged  and  narrated  the  programs. 
When  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
signed  pianist  Art  Tatum  and  the  Duke 
Ellington  Band  for  its  transcribed  Guest 
Star  series,  they  asked  for  Conover  to 
do  the  announcing  from  Washington. 

Conover  finally  got  his  big  chance  last 
year  with  the  1260  Club.  In  one  year, 
with  Conover  at  the  helm,  it  came  out  of 
nowhere  to  become  Washington's  Number 
One  afternoon  and  mid-evening  platter 
show.  Aired  from  3:30-5:00  P.M.  and 
from  8:00-9:30  P.M.,  the  program  has  be- 
come a  by -word  with  the  younger  set. 

However,  his  daily  three-hour  air  stint 
is  just  a  warm-up  for  Conover.  Yes,  he's 
still  giving  jazz  concerts,  lecturing  and 
talking  music  with  musicians  until  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning. 

Television?  He's  going  strong  there,  too. 
Conover  is  doing  a  TV  disc  jockey  show  on 
WNBW,  Washington,  from  12:15  to  12:45 
every  morning  and  the  accent  is  still  on 
music.  Instead  of  records,  Conover  fea- 
tures films  of  bands  and  vocalists. 

Other  interests?  Reading  and  writing 
science  fiction.  Look  closely  at  his  coat 
pockets  sometime.  There's  bound  to  be  a 
small  brightly-colored  book  featuring  a 
picture  of  a  BEM  (bug-eyed  monster  to 
the  uninitiated)  or  an  air-splitting  space 
ship. 

Vital  statistics:  he's  tall,  dark,  near- 
sighted, unmarried  and  always  hungry. 


See  how  Playtex  White  Magic  caresses  you  to  true  slenderness,  gives  you  a  newly  fluid  line  from  waist  to  thighs. 
See  how  it  encourages  such  grace  of  movement,  allows  you  such  freedom  to  sit,  to  stand,  to  step,  to  twirl! 


"For  slimness,  freedom, 
beauty  — there's  no  girdle 
like  it!"  says  top  designer 
Rosenstein.  "It  flatters  your 
figure  in  every  way  under 
the  newest  fashions." 


"White  Magic  is  fabulous  I 
//x^-«^-£?     As  a  designer  I  love  the  slim,  free  lines 
this  newest  Playtex  Girdle  gives!" 


"A  girdle  should  do  more  than  slim  you, 
it  should  be  comfortable.  That's  why 
playtex  Fab-Lined  Girdles— with  fabric 
next  to  the  skin— are  so  very  perfect!" 


"Thisgirdle  smooths  away 
the  inches,  without  a  seam, 
stitch  or  bone— invisible 
under  all  clothes." 


In  the  SLIM  round  tubes,  playtex 
girdles  are  at  department  stores  and 
specialty  shops.  $3.95  to  $6.95.  Choose 
from  playtex  White  Magic,  Fab- 
Lined,  Pink-Ice,  and  Living  Girdles. 


©i95i    International  Latex  Corp'n. 


PLAYTEX  PARK 


Dover  Del.  Playtex  Ltd.  Montreal,  Canada 


Like  Father- 
Plus! 


Once    a    top    college 
athlete,  now  telecasting 
sports  for  WPIX,  Bud 
Palmer  gives  viewers 
a  player's  insight  into 
games.  Above,  happily 
escaping  from  the   rice- 
throwing  crowd,  are  Bud 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Fay. 


R 
M 


Most  sportscasters,  it  is  said,  are  really  frustrated 
athletes.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Bud 
Palmer,  WPIX  sportscaster.  Bud,  the  son  of  Lefty 
Flynn,  one  of  the  greatest  football  players  Yale  has  ever 
known,  was  born  in  California  and  like  most  kids  out  there, 
played  every  sport  before  he  was  graduated  into  long  pants. 

But  unlike  the  other  kids,  Bud  went  on  to  gain  that  extra 
proficiency  which  marks  a  real  athlete.  While  at  Princeton, 
Bud  was  a  four-letter  man  and  was  named  AU-American 
Center  in  basketball.  By  the  end  of  his  college  days,  he 
had  become  as  well  known  in  basketball  as  his  father  had 
been  in  football. 

After  graduation,  Bud  was  a  Naval  cadet  for  two  years 
and  when  his  stint  in  the  Navy  was  over,  was  signed  to  play 
basketall  with  the  New  York  Knickerbockers.  He  played 
with  the  team  for  three  years,  two  of  them  as  captain. 

Then  at  the  advanced  age  of  twenty-seven  (he  was  born 
in  1921)  Bud  announced  that  he  was  too  old  to  play — that 
he  was  going  to  retire.  Offers  poured  in  from  Wall  Street, 
but  Bud  was  sold  too  solidly  on  sports.  Two  years  ago  he 
did  his  first  sports  broadcast.  Since  then  he  has  broadcast 
college  and  professional  basketball  games  over  WMGM 
and  televised  them  over  WPIX  and  Dumont.    This  season 


Bud  is  ably  handling  all  top  basketball  games  from  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  for  WPIX.  Anyone  who  has  "played" 
and  is  still  "playing"  cannot  help  but  fill  his  sportscasts  - 
with  a  little  extra.  Bud  can  tell  from  experience,  rather 
than  hearsay,  what  goes  on  in  the  athlete's  mind — how  he 
looks  at  a  play  and  why  he  does  what  he  does. 

Bud,  who  is  six-feet-five,  very  blond  and  very  handsome, 
is  referred  to  as  "the  glamour  boy  sportscaster" — a  name 
which  doesn't  exactly  bring  smiles  to  the  Palmer  face.  He 
is  very  serious  about  being  a  good  sports  reporter,  so  much 
so  that  during  this  past  baseball  season,  he  taped  twenty 
Yankee  and  Giant  baseball  games,  just  for  practice. 

Non-professionally,  his  interests  still  run  to  sports.  Bud, 
who  is  extremely  interested  in  young  people,  has  formed  a 
Citizen's  Committee  which  is  working  with  the  Board  of 
Education  to  make  sports  activities  in  the  New  York  schools 
better  and  more  comprehensive.  If  there  is  more  supervised 
play  and  competitive  sports,  Bud  believes  there  will  be 
much  less  delinquency. 

But  Bud's  main  non-professional  interest  is,  quite  nat- 
urally, his  wife,  the  former  Fay  Caulkins,  daughter  of  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company.  Bud  and 
Fay  love  a   good,  fast  tennis  match  or  a  round  of  golf. 


"You'll  see  Nero  and  the  burning  of  Rome  in  'Quo  Vadis'.  And  if  you  know  how  steam  heat  parches  your  skin,  you 
can  imagine  how  dry  mine  felt  after  making  that  scene.  I  had  to  be  photographed  inches  away  from  live,  crackling  flames. 


Soaking  in  water  for  this  escape 
scene  dried  my  skin  again  .  .  . 


And  later,  'my  hands  were  tied', 
literally,  with  a  harsh  rope .  .  . 


So  I  soothed  my  hands,  arms  and 
face  with  Jergens  Lotion  . . . 


CAN  YOUR  IOTION 

OR  HAND   CREAM   PASS 

THIS   "FILM  TEST"? 

To  soften,  a  lotion  or  hand  cream 
should  be  absorbed  by  the  upper 
layers  of  the  skin.  Jergens  Lotion 
contains  quickly-absorbed  ingredi- 
ents that  doctors  recommend  —  no 
heavy  oils  that  merely  coat  the 
Skin.  Proof?  Water  won't  "bead" 
on  a  hand  smoothed  with  Jergens 
Lotion  as  with  a  lotion  or  hand 
cream  that  leaves  a  heavy,  oily  film. 


It  kept  them  lovely 
as-silk  for  romantic 


and  smooth- 
close-ups. 


At  home,  too,  jergens  Lotion  is     Being  liquid,  Jergens  is  quickly     You  can  prove  it  yourself  with    You'll  see  why  Hollywood  stars 
my  head-to-toe  beauty  secret". . .     absorbed  by  thirsty  skin  . . .  the  simple  test  described  above...    prefer  Jergens  Lotion  7-to-l! 


RADIO-TV  MIRROR'S 


#2485  .  .  .  Timely 
Two-Piece.  Long  or 
three-quarter  cuffed 
sleeves.  Hip-length 
jacket  if  you  prefer  a 
longer  line.  Sizes  10-20. 
Price  35$.  Size  16,  bo- 
lero jacket  and  skirt, 
3x/%    yards    54    inch. 


Wtems  for  you 

BEGINNING  a  new  budget-and-fashion-wise  pattern  series,  designed 
especially  to  fit  your  needs.  Below:  the  dependable  little  basque 
date  dress,  important  again  because  of  its  feminine  feeling.  Top 
left:  a  newsworthy  way  to  cut  a  basic  wool  suit— the  skirt  slender,  the 
jacket  as  a  boxy,  buttoned  bolero!  Bottom  left:  the  easy  action-back 
blouse— -to  be  teamed  with  wardrobe  items— -suits,  jumpers,  or  slacks. 


#2518  .  .  .  Date  Time 
Drama..  Make  it  in  vel- 
veteen, taffeta,  faille  ... 
narrowly  cut  sweetheart 
neck  with  collar  or  cap 
sleeves  and  scoop  neck. 
10-20.  Price  254 .  Size 
16,   35/g   yards   39    inch. 


#2962  .  .  .  The  Basic 
Blouse.  Finish  in  classic 
convertible  collar  style,  tie 
neck  or  ruffled  neck  and 
long  or  short  sleeves.  12-20, 
36-46.  Price  25$.  Size  18, 
with  long  sleeves  takes  2% 
yards    39-inch    fabric. 


Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station 

New  York  11,  N„  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  patterns  for  which  I  enclose  $ 

#2962... Size .@25«S  each.     #2518. ..Size. ....  .@25#   each. 

#2485 . .  .Size @35#  each.    For  Fashion  Book  send  . .  .254. 
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NAME 

STREET  or  BOX  NUMBER. 


CITY  or  TOWN STATE 

For  special  handling  of  order  by  first  class  mail,  include  an  extra  5t 

per  pattern. 
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NEW  YEAR— OLD  LOVE 

Holly  wreaths  still  hang  on  doors  .  .  . 
Candlelight  and  holly 
Spread  their  magic  everywhere. 
I  join  the  gay  and  jolly 

Crowds  that  celebrate  and  dance 
Through  tinsel  and  through  horn, 
Laughing,  singing,  ringing  bells 
Through  the  New  Year's  morn. 

My  swirling  skirt,  my  lacy  blouse, 
Are  fresh  as  the  bright  New  Year. 
But  an  old  love  hidden  in  my  heart 
Keeps  wishing  you  were  here. 

With  painted  smile,  I  look  into 
Each  dancing  partner's  eyes. 
Dreaming  of  you  and  last  year's  love, 
I  laugh  such  lovely  lies. 

Eva  Sparks  Taylor 


MOUNTAIN  SORCERESS 

Her  mountain  kinfolk  said  she  was 

bewitched 
I  think  she  was,  but  not  through  any 

arts 
Employing  fetishes  and  shrivelled 

hearts, 
Or  secrets  pledged  in  blood,  or  death 

charms  stitched 
Into  her  garments.    Hers  was  magic 

born 
Of  high  and  lonely  places,  of  the 

hawk, 
The  fox  and  lynx,  the  hare ;  we  heard 

her  talk 
Of  fauns  and  satyrs,  of  a  unicorn. 
Sky-lovely,  she  would  walk,  and 

rainbows  spanned 
Her  journey;  trees  and  grasses  bent 

to  right 
And  left  to  touch  her;   stars  swung 

low  to  light 
A  crippled  fledgling  snuggled  in  her 

hand. 
Oh  yes,  I  heard  them  too,  the  night 

she  died: 
The  wind,  the  wildlings,  and  the 

mountain  cried. 

Cosette  Middleton 


. 


{Continued  en  page  11) 


Are  you  in  the  know  ? 


If  invited  to  visit  your  fiance  at  camp,  who  pays  your  way? 

O  Litfle  o/'  you  Q   Leave  it  to  him  Q  Put  the  bee  on  Dad 


Depends  on  your  hero's  financial  status  — 
and  whether  Mom  says  you  can  go.  Is  he 
loot-happy?  Let  him  buy  your  round-trip 
ticket.  But,  if  his  only  income  is  a  G.I.'s 
pay  — better  foot  your  own  expenses.  Don't 


be  travel-shy  just  because  "that"  day  is 
due.  Let  Kotex  keep  you  comfortable,  with 
softness  that  holds  its  shape.  For  Kotex  is 
made  to  stay  soft  while  you  wear  it ;  and  that 
special  safety  center  gives  extra  protection. 


What's  the  correct  way 
to  wear  a  corsage? 

0  Stems  up 

1  I    Stems  down 

I    I   On  the  right  shoulder 

Is  that  an  orchid  — or  an  upside-down-cake? 
Why  pin  posies  with  stems  pointing  sky- 
ward? Wear  a  corsage  on  the  left  shoulder; 
and  remember— petals  up!  Being  sure  helps 
keep  your  confidence  hitting  on  all  8  cyl- 
inders. Like  trying  all  3  absorbencies  of 
Kotex.  Whichever  one  you  select,  you're 
"sure"  with  Regular,  Junior  or  Super! 


Which  togs  make  good  sense 
for  skiing? 

Q-  Free  n'  easy 

I    I  Fleecy  woolens 

I    I  A  fur-lined  topcoat 

If  you've  ever  trudged  up  a  ski  slope  — you 
know  better  than  to  tog  yourself  like  a 
fugitive  from  the  Yukon!  Ski  clothes  should 
be  light-weight;  tailored  free  n'  easy.  You 
don't  need  bulk  for  problem-day  protection, 
either.  That's  why  Kotex  has  flat  pressed 
ends  .  .  .  (not  thick;  not  stubby).  No  reveal- 
ing outlines  with  Kotex ! 


More  tvosne/?  cf?oose  /COTEX 
f/jan  a//  of/?er  sa/7/Yary  na/?6/hs 


3  ABSORBENCIES:  REGULAR,  JU/l/tOR,  SUPER 

Have  you  tried  Delsey*?  It's  the  new  bathroom  tissue 
that's  safer  because  it's  softer.  A  product  as  superior 
as  Kotex.  A  tissue  as  soft  and  absorbent  as  Kleenex.* 
(We  think  that's  the  nicest  compliment  there  is.) 
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disc  jockey 


Lena  Home  visits 
W PEN's  Steve  Allison, 
whose  talk  has  become 
the  talk  of  Philadelphia. 
Below:  Junior  entertains 
Steve   when   off  the  air. 
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If  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  a  sub- 
ject, chances  are  that  Steve  Allison  has  a 
"diploma"  from  both — but  woe  be  the  heckler 
who  has  not  attended  either  school! 

Balding,  five-feet-eleven  Allison,  heard  over 
WPEN  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  Quaker  City's 
stormy  addition  to  the  nation's  newest  radio 
phenomenon,  the  disc  jockey  who  doesn't  spin 
records. 

Each  night,  except  Sunday,  from  11:15  P.M. 
until  2:00  A.M.,  Steve  feasts  the  city's  listeners 
to  the  verbal  tournament  of  civic  leaders  and 
officials  who  are  on  opposite  sides  of  headline 
issues.  What's  more,  this  master  of  chatter  lets 
his  listeners  expose  the  nerve-ends  of  the  verbal 
gladiators  by  calling  in  during  the  program  with 
prodding  questions.  The  scalding  tempers  that 
result  from  this  technique  have  been  packing 
the  restaurant  of  the  famous  ex-boxer,  Lew 
Tendler,  where  the  WPEN  program  originates. 

At  thirty-six,  Steve  has  run  the  gamut  of  jobs 
in  the  show  business  world  from  child  actor  to 
air-star  with  jobs  on  the  legitimate  stage,  with 
a  dance  team,  as  a  night  club  comic,  and  bur- 
lesque straight  man  filling  the  years  between. 
The  World  War  II  years  were  spent  in  the 
melange  of  talent  and  music  and  noise  of  the 
Entertainment  Production  Unit  organized  by 
actor  Melvyn  Douglas  in  the  China-Burma-India 
Theater.  Steve  was  EPU's  production  director, 
comedy  writer  and  scene  doctor.  Steve  and  a 
group  of  entertainers  who  volunteered  at  his 
call  once  played  a  five-hour  show  on  a  stage 
made  of  planks  laid  over  oil  drums,  with  head- 
lights of  jeeps  for  lighting,  all  within  gun-range 
of  the  enemy  in  an  advanced  camp  where  snipers 
had  killed  the  "CO."  two  nights  earlier. 

"We  had  to  do  something  to  boost  morale." 
the  ruddy-complexioned  chatter-master  ex- 
plained, "but  it  had  to  be  good  enough  to  enter- 
tain the  enemy  into  forgetting  that  they  had  guns 
in  their  hands!" 

Unmarried,  Steve  Allison  lives  a  secluded 
and  sometimes  lonely  life.  His  one  companion 
is  "Junior,"  an  eleven-year-old  honey-colored 
cocker  spaniel  who  spends  much  of  his  time 
pawing  out  the  smoldering  cigarettes  which 
Steve,  a  three-packs-a-day  chain  smoker  drops 
into  a  giant,  floor  ash-tray.  The  doleful-eyed  dog 
and  his  master  are  inseparable  and  listeners  ad- 
dress mail  and  phone  calls  to  "Junior"  in  no 
small  quantities. 

To  build  his  show  Steve  reads  every  edition 
of  the  local  newspapers  along  with  the  country's 
leading  newspapers  and  key  magazines.  Wire  re- 
ports, which  he  peruses  day  and  night  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  national  and  local  issues,  are  also 
essential  for  the  Steve  Allison  Show. 

With  the  WPEN  broadcast  originating  in  the 
center  of  the  Quaker  City,  many  of  his  inter- 
views are  with  show  people.  Steve  knows  most 
personally  and  his  keen  knowledge  of  the  show 
business  world  makes  his  interviews  the  rare 
and  unusual  kind  that  build  loyal  listeners. 

On  a  recent  program  his  interview  with  a 
famous  Broadway  star  was  interrupted  by  an 
irate  listener  who  had  climbed  out  of  bed  and. 
obviously,  dressed  in  haste  to  cab  down  to  the 
restaurant.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  number  of 
parking  lots  and  wanted  to  protest  Steve's  dec- 
laration that  parking  fees  were  too  high.  Steve 
not  only  convinced  the  man  that  he  was  wrong, 
but  finished  the  show  with  the  parking  lot  man 
making  a  happy  pitch  for  the  program's  clothing 
sponsor. 
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FIRST   PROM 

In  a  dainty  pink  frock, 
With  her  upswept  curls, 
She  stands  by  the  mirror, 
Adjusting  her  pearls. 

A  smile  on  her  lips, 
Like  a  Princess  of  fable, 
While  her  rosebud  corsage 
Awaits  on  the  table. 

But  I  know  by  the  tremor 
Of  her  tiny  hands 
That  this  precious  hour 
Much  courage  demands. 

(Oh,  callous  young  stag  line, 
Arrayed  in  your  might, 
Please  dance  with  my  daughter 
This  important  night!) 

Mary  Ellen  Stelling 


MEASURE 

Time  slinks  along 

Like  a  lean  stray  dog 

Sneaking  up  to  kitchen  door 

Dropping  to  his  belly 

And  burrowing  in 

At  each  small  sound 

When  we  two  are  apart 

But 

When  we  are  together 

Time  bounds  away 

To  the  farthest  fence 

Like  a  beloved  puppy 

Returned  home 

Crashing  thrashing 

Against  the  gate. 

Jan  Hathaway  Joslin 


Radio-TV  Mirror  will  pay 
$5.00  for  April  Poetry 

A  maximum  of  ten  original  poems 
will  be  purchased.  Limit  your  poem  to 
sixteen  lines.  No  poetry  will  be  returned, 
nor  will  the  editors  enter  into  cor- 
respondence concerning  it.  Poetry  for 
the  April  issue  must  be  submitted  be- 
tween December  10,  1951  and  January 
10, 1952,  and  accompanied  by  this  notice. 
If  you  have  not  been  notified  of  pur- 
chase by  February  10,  1952,  you  may 
feel  free  to  submit  it  to  other  publica- 
tions. Poetry  for  this  issue  should  be  ad- 
dressed to:  April  Poetry,  RADIO-TV 
MIRROR,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  N.  Y. 
17,  N.  Y. 


Jm#/  Easier,  surer  protection  for 
your  most  intimate  marriage  problem 


j  TESTED  by  Doctors 
•  TRUSTED  by  Women 

NEW  IMPROVED 


N0RF0RMS 


VAGINAL    SUPPOSITORIES 


r 


1.  ANTISEPTIC  (Protection  from  germs) 

Norforms  are  now  safer  and  surer  than  ever! 
A  highly  perfected  new  formula  actually 
combats  germs  right  in  the  vaginal  tract.  The 
exclusive  new  base  melts  at  body  temper- 
ature, forming  a  powerful,  protective  film 
that  permits  effective,  long-lasting  action. 
Will  not  harm  delicate  tissues. 

2.  DEODORANT  (Protection  from  odor) 
Norforms  were  tested  in  a  hospital  clinic 
and  found  to  he  more  effective  than  any- 
thing it  had  ever  used.  Norforms  are  pow- 
erfully deodorant— they  eliminate  (rather 
than  cover  up)  unpleasant  or  embarrassing 
odors,  and  yet  have  no  "medicine"  or 
"disinfectant"  odor  themselves. 

3.  CONVENIENT  (So  easy  to  use) 

Norforms  are  small  vaginal  suppositories 
that  are  so  easy  and  convenient  to  use. 
Just  insert— no  apparatus,  no  mixing  or 
measuring.  They're  greaseless  and  they 
keep  in  any  climate.  Your  druggist  has 
them  in  boxes  of  12  and  24. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA 

FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

Tust  mail  this  coupon  to:  Dept.  RT-21 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Company,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Norforms  booklet,  in  a 
plain  envelope. 


Name. 
Street. 
City_ 


_Zone_ 


.State. 
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Who's  who  in  TV 


Bill 
Hayes 


From    singing    Western    Union    tele- 
grams in  the  town  of  Harvey,  Illinois, 
to  tenoring  opera  and  beebop  on  Your 
Show  of  Shows  is  the  fast  moving  story 
of  young  Bill  Hayes.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  a  tale  of  boy 
meets    talent    scout 
while      singing       a 
greeting.  Bill  worked 
hard     and     studied 
continuously      to 
reach     his     present 
status    as    a    television    star. 

Attending  DePauw  University,  where, 
incidentally,  he  was  a  top  track  and 
swimming  star,  he  was  told  by  the 
campus  honorary  dramatic  society  to 
forget  his  theatrical  ambitions.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  carried  on,  although  there 
were  several  slight  interruptions  in  his 
studies.  One,  several  years  in  the  Navy; 
two,  marriage  to  his  high  school  sweet- 
heart, Mary  Hobbs;  and  three,  a  four- 
month  run  on  Broadway  in  "Carousel." 
With  a  Master's  Degree  in  Music  be- 
hind him,  Bill  finally  turned  to  televi- 
sion. Now  his  only  problem  is  trying  to 
find  time  to  spend  with  his  wife  and  two 
children. 


Vicki 
Tola 


No  half-way  measures  with  Vicki 
Vola!  She's  either  tracking  down  crim- 
inals or  being  tracked  down  herself.  It 
could  happen  only  on  TV  where  she 
plays  Mr.  District  Attorney's  Girl  Friday 
one  night  and  may 
play  a  gun  moll  the 
next. 

But  Vicki  did  not 
come  to  her  present 
stardom  through  any 
underworld  routes. 
From  local  radio  in  Denver,  while  she 
was  still  in  high  school,  she  went  West, 
upon  graduation,  to  San  Francisco.  New 
York  offers  followed  and  except  for  oc- 
casional vacation  jaunts,  she's  been  there 
ever  since. 

Vicki  is  married  to  TV-radio  director 
and  producer,  John  Wilkinson.  As 
career  people,  they  have  adopted  their 
own  formula  for  the  perfect  marriage — 
they  refuse  to  work  on  the  same  pro- 
grams. During  the  week  they  live  in  a 
four-room  apartment  in  the  shadow  of 
New  York's  Radio  City,  but  on  week- 
ends they  light  out  for  a  quiet,  little 
bungalow  on  Long  Island.  In  her  leisure 
time  Vicki  dabbles  in  interior  decorating. 


Wright 
King 


Wright  King,  handsome  young  juve- 
nile who  has  played  leads  on  shows  like 
Pulitzer   Prize  Playhouse,   Danger,   and 
many   Gabby   Hayes   Shows,  made   his 
debut  before  a  huge  audience  when  he 
was  only  in  second 
grade,   standing   on 
his  head  as  a  clown 
in  a  Christmas  pag- 
eant.   Hailing   from 
Oklahoma  where  his 
father  was  in  the  oil 
business,  Wright  was  told  by  his  high 
school  teacher  that  he  could  not  act  at 
all.  With  these   words   of  guidance,  he 
went  on  to  win  a  theatre  scholarship. 

Wright  made  his  way  up  to  television 
by  way  of  summer  stock,  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  Broadway  plays.  He  did  take  time 
off,  however,  to  make  the  film  version  of 
"A  Streetcar  Named  Desire,"  in  which 
he  had  played  on  Broadway. 

Despite  his  youthful  appearance, 
Wright  is  married  and  is  a  father.  He 
describes  his  wife,  June,  as  petite,  brainy 
and  a  brunette  who  looks  good  in  a  con- 
vertible. They  have  one  son,  Rip,  who  is 
one-and-a-half  years  old  and  the  real 
master   of  the  household. 
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Cashmere  Bouquet 

Absorbs  Like  A  Lotion  . . .  Softens  Like  a  Cream! 

Now— in  just  10  seconds!  .  .  .  "Sandpaper  Hands"  are 
smoothed  and  softened  to  lovely  "Caressable  Hands"  with 
lanolin-enriched  Cashmere  Bouquet  Hand  Lotion !  The  secret 
is  an  exclusive,  new  formula  that  enables  Cashmere  Bouquet 
to  smooth  like  a  lotion  while  it  softens  like  a  cream! 
Your  thirsty  skin  seems  to  drink  up  Cashmere  Bouquet— 
~¥f^  it  dries  without  stickiness,  leaves  your  hands  so  caressably 
9  smoother,  softer,  younger-looking"!  And  of  course, 
5r     they're  romantically  scented  with  the  famous  Cashmere 
Bouquet  "fragrance  men  love"!  Treat  your  hands  to 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Hand  Lotion  today! 
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Above:  a  few  hours  of  relaxation 
for  Ralph  and  Anna  Flanagan.  At 
left:  it  may  look  like  play  as 
Ralph  tries  to  get  Anna  to  pose, 
but  they're  actually  off  to  work. 


Flanagan's 
camp-follower 


Home  is  usually  just 
a  hotel  room  for  Anna 
Flanagan — but  it 
doesnt  matter  where 
you  live  if  you  can  be 
with  the  man  you  love 


What  does  a  bandleader's  wife  do 
while  her  husband  is  traveling 
around  the  country,  playing  a  week 
in  one  city  and  one-night  stands  in  a  dozen 
colleges?  Well,  if  she's  Anna  Flanagan, 
she  follows  him  as  long  as  she  can  and, 
once  in  a  while,  comes  home  to  check  up 
on  their  house,  their  two  pet  dachshunds 
.  .  .  and  to  rest  up  a  little. 

"I  do  get  very  tired  on  the  road,"  she 
says.  "After  all,  Ralph  and  the  boys  are 
rehearsing  all  day  and  playing  at  night. 
I  have  no  job  to  keep  me  busy — and  you 
can  get  so  sore,  just  sitting!" 

Actual  traveling  is  less  wearing  than 
merely  "standing  by."  But  even  that  has 
its  trying  moments.  "There  just  is  no  such 
thing  as  routine  as  far  as  Ralph  and  I 
are  concerned,"  says  Anna.  "We  can  be 
in  Chicago  one  week,  Texas  the  next,  and 
Florida  the  week  after.  And  just  try  to 
get  a  wardrobe  together  to  suit  that  sched- 
ule! You  can  spend  hours  figuring  out 
the  kind  of  clothing  you  should  take,  what 
accessories  will  go  with  what — but  it  never 
fails — you  arrive  at  your  destination,  the 
weather  changes  and  everything  you  have 
brought  is  all  wrong." 

This  emphasis  on  clothes  is  not  just  a 
whim  on  Anna's  part.  As  a  bandleader's 
wife,  she  must  look  nice.  She  has  to  meet 
the  people  who  are  important  to  Ralph — 
distributors  and  disc  jockeys.  Occasion- 
ally, when  local  union  rules  make  it  im- 


possible for  Ralph  to  guest  on  a  disc 
jockey  show — which  he  does  in  almost 
every  town  he  visits — Anna  has  taken  over 
for  him,  even  though  she  still  gets  mike 
fright. 

Her  occasional  appearances  are  undoubt- 
edly treats  for  the  disc  jockeys  concerned, 
for  this  tall,  lovely  brunette  was  once  a 
model.  She  met  Ralph  one  night  when 
he  was  playing  in  New  York  as  pianist  with 
Sammy  Kaye's  orchestra.  A  helpful  friend 
introduced  them,  giving  the  young  pianist 
a  tremendous  build-up.  "It  wasn't  until 
after  we  were  married,"  says  Anna,  "that 
I  found  out  my  friend  had  known  him  for 
exactly  five  minutes — when  Ralph  stopped 
at  our  table  and  asked  to  meet  me." 

That  was  nine  years  ago  and  in  the 
years  that  followed,  it  looked  as  if  New 
York  would  be  their  permanent  home.  So 
they  bought  a  small  house  out  on  Long 
Island.  Four  months  later  Ralph  was  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  take  his  band  on  tour. 
It  was  sixteen  months  before  they  were 
both  back  home  together. 

"I've  shopped  for  the  house  all  over  the 
country,"  Anna  says  with  a  laugh.  "A  table 
here,  a  rug  there  .  .  .  and  we're  still  not 
fully  furnished.  But  the  thing  that  both- 
ered me  most  is  that  I  wasn't  able  to  cook 
a  meal  for  Ralph  in  all  that  time!" 

Most  of  their  traveling  is  done  in  Ralph's 
plane — a  small,  two-passenger  model.  But 
when  they  are  going  on  a  longer  trip,  they 
often  take  the  dogs  with  them.  "It's  quite 
a  sight,"  says  Anna.  "The  two  dogs  in  the 
lower  berth  and  Ralph  and  me  in  the 
upper.  But  they're  getting  to  be  real 
troupers  ...  at  least  they  don't  chew  up 
our  luggage  any  more." 

Ralph  is  back  on  the  road  now.  Anna  is 
undoubtedly  with  him,  encouraging  him 
and  making  a  difficult  routine  bearable. 


Check  your  local  paper  for  time  and  station 
when  Ralph  Flanagan's  orchestra  may  be  heard. 
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Reader's  Own  Verse — 

TEMPUS  FUGIT 

"Tall  oaks  from  lit- 

Tle  acorns  grow," 
McGuffey  taught  us 

Long  ago; 
"Poems  are  made  by 

Fools  like   me," 
Who  haven't  time  to 

Raise  a  tree. 

— Robert  Nelson 
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LOOK  IN  MY  COAT  POCKET 

I  dug  out  paper; 

Filled  my  pen; 
Found  your  address; 

Settled.  Then 
Exercised  my 

Writing  flair; 
Chose  my  words 

With  tact   and   care; 
Creased  it  neatly. 

Envelope 
Stuck  and  stamped. 

I  mailed  it? 

Nope. 

— Ray  Romine 
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Health 

and 

humor 


Carlton  Fredericks,  whose  WMGM 
broadcasts,  Living  Should  Be  Fun 
and  A  New  Way  of  Life,  are  now 
being  transcribed  on  many  stations  in  the 
United  States,  is  trying  his  best  to  prevent 
national  gastronomical  suicide.  Monday 
through  Saturday  at  9  A.M.  and  6:30  P.M., 
Fredericks  tells  listeners,  in  his  humorous, 
matter-of-fact  way,  about  scientific  discov- 
eries in  nutrition.  "If  we  are  what  we  eat, 
some  of  us  are  a  terrible  mess,"  he  says. 
Nearly  5,000  letters  a  week  pour  in  from 
adolescents,  homemakers,  physicians  seek- 
ing his  advice.  He  has  mailed  out  more 
than  50,000  leaflets  during  the  past  year. 

How  do  women  get  to  be  fat,  frivolous 
and  frumpy  at  forty?  Fredericks  says 
there  is  more  than  destiny  that  shapes  our 
ends;  there  is  also  a  diet.  Some  men  es- 
cape the  full  effects  of  the  mistakes  women 
make  in  the  kitchen  and  become  merely 
baywindowish,  bald  and  bibulous.  Other 
husbands  contribute  to  those  statistics 
which  say  that  widows  own  the  life  in- 
surance companies  and  corporations  of 
America. 

People  more  or  less  eat  themselves  into 
the  symptoms  of  old  age.  "Premature  gray- 
ing of  human  hair  has  been  overcome  in 
large  groups  of  experimental  subjects  by 
diet  alone,  or  by  the  use  of  vitamin  con- 
centrates," Fredericks  says.  "The  most 
interesting  person  I  ever  met  was  a  techni- 
cian in  nutrition,  who  was  seventy-six  years 
of  age,  yet  thirty-five  years  old  in  stamina 
and  appearance." 

Fredericks  finds  there  are  many  factors 
in  educating  Americans  in  nutrition. 
"Psychology  and  nutrition  are  appallingly 
intertwined,"  he  says.  He  persuades  listen- 
ers with  innumerable  cultural  backgrounds 
and  diverse  budgets  to  consider  their 
"physiological  requirements  in  selections 
dictated  by  the  pleasures  of  the  palate." 

Fredericks  believes  health  and  nutrition 
should  be  entertaining  as  well  as  educat- 
ing.   He  keeps  informed  of  the  nutritional 


fallacies  that  clutter  up  the  minds  of  his 
listeners  through  his  question  and  answer 
conferences  with  his  studio  audiences.  He 
pulls  no  punches  in  his  crusade  for  nour- 
ishing food.  Recently  his  air  attacks  on 
the  standard  for  white  bread  set  up  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  caused  the 
FDA  to  issue  a  seven-page  publication  to 
answer  indignant  letters  written  to  the 
agency  by  Fredericks'  listeners. 

After  his  graduation  from  Alabama  Uni- 
versity, the  Brooklyn-born  Fredericks 
worked  for  Dr.  Casimir  Funk,  founder  of 
vitamin  therapy.  He  served  as  consultant 
for  the  New  York  Legislative  Committee 
on  Nutrition,  for  hospitals  and  clinics  in 
the  East  and  has  taught  nutrition  in  many 
top  schools.  Fredericks'  radio  programs, 
themselves,  have  been  cited  as  a  "definite 
contribution  to  public  knowledge"  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Woman's  National  Radio  Council. 


WMGM's  Carlton 
Fredericks  receives  a 
citation  from  the 
Women's  American 
ORT  for  his  valued 
work  in  nutrition. 
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CONTEST  WINNERS 

Anne  Malone  asks: 
Where  does  my 

happiness  lie? 


Young  Dr.  Malone 
is  heard  M-F,  1:30 
P.M.  EST,  over 
CBS  stations.  Spon- 
sor is  Procter  & 
Gamble's    Grisco. 


In  October  Radio-TV  Mirror 
reader-listeners  were  told  Anne 
Malone's  story,  and  asked  for  their 
opinions  on  her  problems.  The 
editors  of  Radio-TV  Mirror  have 
chosen  the  best  letters  and  checks 
have  been  sent  to  the  following: 


TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  to  Mrs. 
Sherry  McAuley  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


FIVE  DOLLARS  each  to  Mrs.  Velma 
G.  Ford,  Richmond,  Indiana;  Mrs. 
Carrie  Blythe,  Elizabethton,  Tennes- 
see; Mrs.  Eldred  Mobley,  Harrods- 
burg,  Kentucky;  Mrs.  Cbarles  Run- 
yon,  Port  William,  Ohio;  Elizabeth 
B.  Huggett,  Thetford  Center,  Ver- 
mont. 


Dennis  James 

Rhyme  Contest  Winners 

Here  are  the  names  of  those  who 
submitted  the  best  rhymes  to  our 
Dennis  James  Rhyme  Contest. 

First  Prize:  A  Tula  hostess  gown  to 

Mrs.    Betty   Bullion,   Washington, 

D.  C. 
Second  Prize :  A  complete  Revlon  gift 

package  to  Mrs.  Earl  Boyle,  Sum- 
mit Station,  Ohio. 
Third  Prize:  $15.00  to  Mrs.  Eugene 

A.  Schnell,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Fourth  Prize:  $10.00  to  Mrs.  Helen 

Haupt,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Fifth  Prizes :  $5.00  each  to  Mrs.  Alice 

R.  Q'Briem  Syracuse,  N.  Y  •  Mrs. 

Emma  Sullivan,  Peabody,  Mass.; 

Ruth  A.  Jackson,  Oakland,  Calif.; 

Mrs.  Alvin  Kahle,  Swanton.  Ohio; 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Ozment,  White  Stone. 

Va. 


ollywood 


stars  acclaim 
elsa  ina^well9§ 
etiquette  book 


"Elsa  Maxwell's  blueprint  for 
correct  social  usage,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  pages  of  her 
fine  book,  are  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  enjoy  gracious  liv- 
ing." 

Joan  Crawford 

"After  reading  Elsa  Maxwell's 
gay,  entertaining  book  on  eti- 
quette it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  she  is  universally  popular 
as  a  hostess  and  as  a  friend." 
Doris  Day 

"Here  at  last  is  a  down-to- 
earth  book  on  etiquette  that 
is  as  breezy  and  easy-to-read 
as  it  is  practical." 

Gordon  MacRae 

"I  loved  Miss  Maxwell's  book, 
so  interesting  and  not  just  a 
dry  list  of  do's  and  don'ts.  It's 
delightful,  too,  to  look 
through  work  on  etiquette 
which  is  styled  as  modernly 
as  our  life  today.  And  I  agree 
with  her  100%  that  good 
manners  are  one  of  the  great- 
est personal  assets  anyone  can 
possess." 

Jeanne  Crain 

"Elsa  Maxwell's  new  book  is 
painless'.  That's  the  news  for 
anyone  who  wants  the  low- 
down  on  etiquette  but  wants 
it  interesting.  I  like  it  .  .  . 
It's  useful.  And,  it's  good 
reading." 

Dan  Dailey 

"Gay,  exciting,  amusing  .  .  . 
those  are  the  words  for  my 
favorite  kind  of  movie  .  .  ♦ 
and  those  are  the  ones  for 
Miss  Maxwell's  book.  She's 
lived  an  interesting  life — and 
it  jumps  out  at  you  so  briskly 
from  her  pages!  You'll  never 
find  such  lively  reading  any- 
where on  what's  right  to  do 
when  and  where." 

Mitzi  Gaynor 

(lu&C  PtckcdAeet 

Cloth-bound $2.50 

Paper-bound $1.00 

At    bookstores    or    from    publisher 


Elsa  Maxwell 


Elsa  Maxwell,  the  famous  hostess 
to  world  celebrities,  is  being 
showered  with  praise  by  Holly- 
wood stars  for  her  splendid  eti- 
quette book.  In  Hollywood  they 
are  calling  it  the  most  useful 
and  entertaining  book  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  written.  Once  you  get 
your  copy  of  this  remarkable  book 
you,  too,  will  join  the  stars  of 
Hollywood  in  your  praise  of  this 
fascinating,    up-to-date    guide    to    good    manners. 

A  Social  Education 

Elsa  Maxwell's  new  book  is  different  from  the 
usual  dry-as-dust  etiquette  volume.  It's  gay!  It's 
up-to-date!  It's  just  chock-full  of  the  type  of 
information  that  you  can  put  to  immediate  use. 
It  brings  you  a  thorough  social  education  that  will 
enable  you  to  live  a  happier  life. 
Here  are  the  answers  to  all  your  everyday  eti- 
quette problems.  By  following  the  advice  con- 
tained in  this  book  you  know  exactly  how  to  con- 
duct yourself  on  every  occasion.  Here  you  find 
important  suggestions  on  good  manners  in  restau- 
rants— in  church — in  the  theatre — in  the  home — 
on  the  street — and  when  you  travel. 

Weddings 

In  this  book  Elsa  Maxwell 
covers  every  phase  of  en- 
gagements and  weddings. 
The  bride  who  follows  the 
suggestions  contained  in 
this  book  need  have  no 
wedding  fears.  She  will  be 
radiant  in  the  knowledge 
that  her  wedding  is  correct 
in  every  detail. 
Good  manners  are  impor- 
tant— and  the  most  encour- 
aging thing  about  good 
manners  is  that  anyone  can 
possess  them.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  get  a  copy  of 
this    great    book — at    once. 


r 

■ 


BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE.  INC.,  Dept.  RM-152 
205  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  ELSA  MAXWELL'S 
ETIQUETTE  BOOK  in  the  edition  checked  below. 
I  enclose  $ 

□  Cloth-bound  Edition  $2.50' 

□  Paper-bound  Edition  SI. 00 


Please  print 


NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE. 
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By 

TERRY 

BURTON 


Eleanor  Kilgallen  tells  Terry  of  pitfalls  that    await  newcomers   to   the   entertainment  field. 


your  Radio-TV  future 


•  "Don't  come  to  New  York  City  until 
you've  had  plenty  of  acting  experience." 
That's  the  advice  that  a  recent  Family 
Counselor,  casting  director  Eleanor  Kil- 
gallen, gave  for  young  people  dreaming  of 
fame  in  radio  and  television. 

Since  thousands  of  hopeful  actors  and 
actresses  invade  the  big  city  every  year,  we 
decided  to  invite  an  authority  on  radio 
and  TV  careers  to  reveal  just  what  the 
chances  are  for  success.  Eleanor  Kilgal- 
len, who's  the  sister  of  Broadway  column- 
ist Dorothy  Kilgallen,  was  formerly 
casting  director  at  CBS.  She  now  heads 
her  own  office,  Casting  Consultants,  Inc., 
where  she's  besieged  by  countless  job- 
seekers. 

"You  may  think  you  have  talent,"  Elea- 
nor pointed  out,  "but  remember  when  you 
come  to  New  York  you'll  be  competing 
with  people  from  all  over  the  country  who 
also  think  they're  dreamdusf!  Your  home- 
town, or  a  nearby  city  is  the  place  to  find 
out  if  you  really  have  talent  and  learn  to 
make  use  of  it." 

When  I  asked  her  what  she  thought 
were  the  best  means  of  getting  hometown 
experience,   she  recommended  local  little 


theatre  groups,  high  school  and  college 
plays,  and  dramatic  schools.  Summer 
stock  work  in  a  nearby  summer  theatre, 
Eleanor  added,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
ways  to  get  acting  experience.  "You  not 
only  have  a  great  variety  of  parts,  but  you 
get  a  chance  to  work  with  professionals." 

But  even  an  out-of-towner  with  experi- 
ence, Eleanor  admitted,  has  a  very  small 
chance  of  getting  a  break  in  New  York. 
I  was  very  interested  in  the  example  she 
gave  from  her  casting  work.  When  she 
was  selecting  a  young  girl  for  a  role  in  a 
television  mystery  drama,  she  had  in  her 
files  the  names  of  twelve  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced young  girls,  whom  she  felt  would 
be  perfect  for  the  part.  About  twelve  more 
in  her  files  could  be  counted  on  to  be 
excellent,  though  they  had  not  quite  as 
much  experience.  And  another  twelve  or 
so  who  had  done  somewhat  less  TV  work, 
she  knew  would  be  good  if  given  the 
chance.  There  were  at  least  36  people 
whose  performances  she  could  be  sure  of, 
so  what  hope  was  there  for  a  newcomer? 

As  a  further  discouraging  point,  Elea- 
nor disclosed  that  even  an  established 
actor  has  a  small  and  uncertain  income. 


In  a  survey  made  last  year  of  New  York's 
AFRA — American  Federation  of  Radio 
Artists— sixty-five  per  cent  were  found  to 
have  made  less  than  $2,000  from  radio 
work,  she  stated. 

Eleanor  stressed  the  necessity  of  having 
money  saved  to  live  on  if  you  decide  to 
try  your  luck  in  New  York.  "Even  if  a 
newcomer  is  lucky  enough  to  get  a  few 
acting  jobs,"  she  stated,  "you  can't  get  by 
just  eating  hot  dogs  in  between  times. 
Television  work,  especially,  is  much  more 
taxing  to  the  health  than  most  people 
realize.  Since  you're  on  your  feet  constant- 
ly all  day  at  rehearsals,  good  food  and 
good  health  are  essential." 

In  closing,  the  casting  director  esti- 
mated that  only  one  in  a  thousand  coming 
to  New  York  becomes  a  success  in  radio 
or  television.  "Of  course,  if  you're  that 
one,"  she  told  listeners,  "more  power  to 
you.    But  don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you!" 


Wednesday  is  Family  Counselor  Day  on  the 
Second  Mrs.  Burton  heard  M-F,  2  P.M. 
EDT,    CBS.      Sponsored    by    General    Foods. 
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J  a  men*   Fame 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  give  me  some  inform- 
ation on  Dennis  James?  How  old  is  he? 
Did  he  ever  wrestle?  Would  you  please 
print  his  picture. 

N.  J.  F.,  Madison,  N.  C. 

In  his  college  days,  Dennis  James,  who 
is  now  in  his  early  thirties,  excelled  in  just 
about  every  sport.  He  was  the  155-pound 
boxing  champion  at  St.  Peter's  College  and 
went  out  for  baseball,  football,  and  basket- 
ball. A  top  announcer  in  radio.  Dennis 
was  a  TV  pioneer  and  is  generally  credited 
with  having  made  wrestling  a  top  TV 
attraction. 

Mystery  Man 

Dear  Editor: 

A  few  months  ago  I  saw  an  actor  named 
Robert  Horton  on  three  Suspense  shows 
in  a  row.  Then  he  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared. Would  you  please  print  a  pic- 
ture of  him  and  tell  me  if  he  has  been  on 
any  other  shows  lately? 

M.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Small  wonder  you  couldn't  find  Robert 
Horton.  After  his  successful  Suspense 
shows,  he  was  signed  for  two  movies,  "The 
Tanks  are  Coming"  and  "Return  of  the 
Texan.*'  He  plans  to  return  to  television 
this  winter,  however. 

Conflictiny  Report 

Dear  Editor: 

Could   you    please    tell   me    if   Marion 


.  ? 


Dennis 
James 


Robert 
Horton 


Ask  your  questions — 
we'll  try  to  find  the  answers 


Marlowe  is  married  or  divorced?  Some 
people  say  one  thing,  some  the  other. 
Could  you  please  set  me  straight? 

■  M.  L.  J.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Marion  Marlowe  is  married  to  a  gov- 
ernment employee  and  very  happy  about 
it.  Her  honeymoon  trip  was  what  she  calls 
a  "Barnum  and  Bailey  special."  In  the 
car,  along  with  the  new  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  were 
two  dogs,  three  two-week-old  pups  and  a 
canary. 

John's  Other  Show 

Dear  Editor: 

Will  you  please  print  a  picture  of  John 
Larkin  who  plays  the  title  role  on  Perry 
Mason.  Does  he  appear  on  any  other  radio 
or  TV  shows? 

Miss  P.  0.,  Windsor,  Conn. 

John  Larkin  is  also  heard  as  Miles 
Nelson  on  the  daytime  serial,  Right  to 
Happiness,  and  on  Mr.  Mercury. 


FOR  YOURINFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio  Television  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer  if  we 
can  either  in  Information  Booth  or  by  mail 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter  along  with  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope,  and  specify  whether  your  ques- 
tion concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Marion 
Marlowe 


John 
Larkin 


PERIODIC  PAIN 

©Wei  fr°m 
acts  tW««  *MLte*«  and  . 
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$40,000 

IN  CASH  PRIZES 
FOR  YOUR  TRUE  STORIES! 


Is  there  a  story  from  your  life's  experience  that  you've  always  wanted  to 
write?  A  story  that  is  in  your  heart  that  you  have  yearned  to  share?  TRUE 
STORY  wants  your  story!  The  thrilling,  suspenseful,  human-interest  story 
of  this  unforgettable  happening  in  your  life  ...  in  all  its  realism  .  .  .  just  as 
you  lived  it! 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  skilled  writer  to  enter  this  contest.  It  is  not  a  "liter- 
ary" contest.  It's  a  story  contest.   It's  your  story  that  is  important. 


Don't  miss  this  outstanding  op- 
portunity. Remember  YOU  can 
win  one  of  the  big  cash  prizes! 
See  complete  details  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of 


on  newsstands  Friday,  January  11th 
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My  New  Year's 

Resolutions 


By 
CEDRIC    ADAMS 


ALONG  about  this  time  of  year,  a  lot 
of  us  give  thought  to  making  New 
Year's  Resolutions.  With  most  of  us, 
that's  as  far  as  it  goes — we  give  thought 
and  then  quick  chase  the  idea  out  of  our 
minds  before  it  can  get  a  toehold  and 
force  us  to  do  something  about  it.  Some, 
though,  go  so  far  as  to  formulate  a  set 
of  resolutions  and  write  them  down,  neat- 
ly and  tidily.  And  just  as  neatly  and  tidily 
stash  them  away  in  the  top  desk  drawer — the  one  with  the  old 
screwdriver,  the  picture  of  Aunt  Emma  as  a  bride,  the  recipes 
Mom's  been  meaning  to  try,  and  other  similar  treasures — and 
promptly  forget  all  about  them.  I'm  told  on  good  authority,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  some  few  people  who  not  only  make  New 
Year's  Resolutions — they  keep  'em,  too. 

When  I  was  a  kid,  back  in  Magnolia.  Minnesota,  I  took  the  whole 
problem  of  resolutions  very  seriously.  Not  that  I  ever,  that  I  can 
recall,  got  around  to  the  third,  or  keeping  'em  stage,  but  I  did 
write  them  down,  to  the  accompaniment  of  considerable  pencil 
chewing  and  mental  anguish.  Things  like:  "1.  I  do  hereby  sol- 
emnly resolve  to  never  again  braid  burrs  in  Mary  Jane  Evans' 
braids.  2.  I  do  hereby  solemnly  resolve  not  to  be  late  for  school 
ever,  once,  all  year." 

For  as  much  as  a  week  after  setting  these  down  in  seemingly 
irrevocable  black  and  white,  I  kept  my  hands  off  Mary  Jane's 
braids   (she  sat  in  front  of  me  in  school,  and  the  darned  things 


What    are     YOUR    ]%'ew     Year3s    Resolutions? 
Tell  Cedrie  Adams— Win  a  Prize! 

See  Xext  Page    w^ 
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Cedric's   wife,  Niecy,   has   very   often    been   his 
inspiration.  Here  she  helps  with  a  "resolution." 


The   broadcast  is  on!    With  the  help  of  an  able 
WCCO  engineer,  Cedric  talks  to  people  he  likes. 


My  New  Years 

Resolutions 
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A  typical  breakfast  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minneapolis 
is   coffee   for   Niecy   and  ice   cream   for   Cedric. 


Fifteen-year-old  Ricky  occasionally  participates 

in  his  Father's  broadcasts  .  .  .  doesn't  really  like  to. 


used  to  flop  over  my  desk  like  snakes)  and  presented 
my  shining  morning  face  at  school  not  only  at  the 
time  the  bell  rang,  but  before.  Such  righteous  living, 
however,  proved  too  much  of  a  drain,  and  it  soon 
passed  off.  First  I'd  be  a  little — just  a  little — late 
for  school,  and  my  conscience  would  bother  me  some- 
thing awful.  But,  by  the  time  a  few  more  weeks  had 
passed,  I'd  be  much  later,  and  although  my  parents 
and  my  teacher  bothered  me,  my  conscience  wouldn't 
let  out  a  peep. 

When  I  reached  that  painful  stage  of  growing  up 
which  shows  up  in  some  boys  as  a  rash  of  spots  and 
in  others  as  a  rash  of  High  Ideals,  I  made  other 
resolutions.  Not  that  I  labeled  them,  as  before,  "My 
Resolutions  For  The  Coming  Year" — that  would  have 
made  me  a  square,  or  whatever  it  was  we  called  a 
non-conformist  in  those  days.  But  I  made  resolu- 
tions all  the  same,  dealing  with  lofty  and  ennobling 
thoughts.  With  the  high  purpose  of  reforming  the 
world.  Those  came  to  about  the  same  inglorious  end 
as  the  burrs  in  Mary  Jane's  braids. 

Come  to  think  about  it,  my  kid  resolutions  were 
a  lot  more  sensible  than  my  adolescent  ones.  At  least, 
I  was  trying  to  make  my  own  private  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in,  rather  than  taking  on  the  whole 
universe  •  single-handed.  Maybe  that's  why  so  many 
people's  New  Year's  vows   {Continued  on  page  77) 


Cedric    Adams    is    heard    on    CBS,    Mon.-Fri.,    3:55    P.M. 
EST,  Sat,  12:55  P.M.,  EST,  sponsored  by  Pillsbury  Mills. 


Photographs  by  Darby,  courtesy  of  McCall's 

A   bull  session  of  the  kind  that  can  include  Mother.   Here  Steve,  Ricky,  Dave  and  Niecy  enjoy  pre-bed  banter. 


What's  Your  New  Year's  Resolution? 
Tell  Cedrie  Adams— Prizes  tor  Your  Letters! 

Cedric  Adams  would  like  you  to  write  to  him,  in 
care  of  Radio-TV  mirror,  telling  about  the  resolu- 
tion you  plan  to  make  for  the  year  1952,  and  why 
you  think  making  this  resolution — and  keeping  it- 
will  help  to  make  your  own  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Prizes  Will  Be  Awarded  As  Follows: 

To  the  writer  of  the  best  letter,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  judges,  Radio-TV  Mirror's  check 
for  $100.00.  To  the  writers  of  the  ten  next- 
best  letters,  checks  for  $5.00  each. 

CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Write  down  your  New  Year's  Resolution  for  1952, 
and  explain,  in  50  words  or  less,  why  you  think  this 
resolution  will  make  your  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live — why  it  will  "brighten  up  your  corner." 

2.  Address  your  letter  to  Resolutions,  Radio-TV 
Mirror  Magazine,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17,  New  York. 


3.  Letters  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary 10,  1952.  The  coupon  below  or  the  information 
requested  on  it,  must  accompany  your  letter.  No 
letters  will  be  returned,  nor  can  correspondence  be 
entered  into  concerning  them. 

4.  Letters  will  be  judged  on  interest,  aptness  and 
appeal  of  your  resolution  and  the  reasons  you  give 
for  making  it.  Judges  will  be  Cedric  Adams  and  the 
editors  of  Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine. 

5.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail.  In  case  of  a 
tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Resolutions 

Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine 
205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

My    letter    giving    my    New    Year's    Resolution    is 
attached. 


Name 

Address 

City Zone ....  State . 
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the  MAIl  behind 


Warren  hull  was  introduced  to 
creator-producer,  Walter  Framer, 
and  Strike  It  Rich  two  years  ago.  It  was 
love  at  first  sight.  Here  was  the  "pro- 
gram with  a  heart"  he  had  always 
wanted,  with  its  opportunities  to  talk  to 
all  sorts  of  people  and  help  them  over 
some  particular  hurdle  that  was  blocking 
their  happiness.  When  Strike  It  Rich 
went  on  television  daily,  Monday 
through  Friday,  last  May  7,  retaining 
the  daily  radio  schedule  too,  and  then 
added  an  extra  Wednesday  night  TV 
show,  Warren  had  doubled  his  oppor- 
tunity for  gaining  a  deep  inward  satis- 
faction. Maybe  it's  because  he's  a  sensi- 
tive fellow  who  has  had  plenty  of  prob- 
lems of  his  own  that  he  feels  such  sym- 
pathy for  those  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  get  into  a  tight  spot  and  need 
a  helping  hand.  Maybe  it's  an  inherit- 
ance from  his  Quaker  minister  grand- 
father  and   his   parents,   who   kept   the 


Warren  Hull  has 
found  a  show  which  suits 
both  him  and  his  talents: 
Strike  It  Rich — "the 


program  with  a  heart 
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the  heart 


Hull  household  filled  with  visiting  teach- 
ers and  preachers,  missionaries  who  told 
young  Warren  stories  of  noble  deeds 
done  in  faraway  places.  It  may  be  be- 
cause he  has  had  sole  responsibility  for 
the  past  six  years  of  rearing  his  three 
sons — Paul,  eighteen;  George,  nineteen 
and  in  college;  and  John,  twenty-one 
and  in  the  Navy. 

"Whatever  the  reason,  it's  a  fact  that 
only  a  well-rounded,  deeply  understand- 
ing person  could  occupy  the  focal  spot 
on  a  program  like  Strike  It  Rich,"  is  the 
way  one  of  Warren's  co-workers  explains 
how  he  fits  the  show  and  the  show  fits 
him.  "Warren  is  thoroughly  realistic.  He 
knows  how  hard  life  can  be  at  times  and 
the  difficulty  some  people  have  in  getting 
back  on  their  feet  after,  say,  a  siege  of 
sickness  or  any  (Continued  on  page  86) 

Strike  It  Rich:  M-F,  11:30  A.M.  EST,  and 
Wed.,  9  P.M.  EST,  CBS-TV;  M-F,  11  A.M. 
EST,   NBC.   Sponsor:    Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 


Mrs.  Mary  Holstein 
and  Mrs.  Ray  Miles 
wanted  to  Strike  It 
Rich  for  their  chari- 
table work  as  Daugh- 
ters Of  The  Nile. 
Right,  Albert  Ilka's 
reason  for  needing 
"riches":  wants  to 
study  to  be  a  priest. 


Mrs.  Stevens  lost  her  large  family  in  a  bus  ter- 
minal, got  them  together  through  Strike  It  Rich. 


Tommi  Tempesti,  a  quadro-paraplegic  from  Boston, 
brought  his  buddies;  among  them  they  won  $500.00. 
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I. 


He's  the 


1.  Flanked  by  escort,  Harry  Mynatt  and  host,  Jack  Bailey,  Queen 
For  A  Day,  Lila  Kern  beams  in  anticipation  of  the  thrills 
that  lie  ahead  of  her  in  her  day  in  Hollywood.  Lila  is  one 
of  the  two  thousand  Queens  Harry  has  escorted  for  the  show. 


IF  A  POLL  were  taken  on  the  subject,  it'd  be  hard  to  find  a  woman  who 
hasn't,  at  some  time  in  her  life,  dreamed  of  Prince  Charming.  But  if  you 
asked  those  same  women  exactly  who  Prince  Charming  is,  they'd 
probably  tell  you,  "Oh,  he's  just  a  figment  of  the  imagination — like  the  princes 
on  white  chargers  you  read  about  in  fairy  stories." 

Not  at  all — there  is  a  real,  live  Prince  Charming.  He's  every  bit  as  tall  and 
handsome  and  delightfully-mannered  as  the  fairy-tale  one.    And,  also 
like  that  prince,  he  spends  his  days  taking  women  (Continued  on  page  75) 

Queen  For  A  Day,  M-F,  11:30  A.M.,  EST  on  MBS.  Sponsors  Old  Gold  Cigarettes  and  Kraft. 


2.  The  grand  tour  of  Hollywood  starts 
as  Harry  and  Queen  Lila  board  a 
chauffered  limousine  outside  of  the 
Mutual   Broadcasting   Studios. 


Harry  Mynatt  is  the 
personification  of  a 
million  women's  dreams 
— a  combination  Prince 
Charming  and  Santa  Clans 
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ueen's  Escort 


3.  Next  stop;  the  Westmore  Beauty  Salon. 
Lila  smiles  bravely  as  Perc  Westmore 
measures  her  face  and  prepares  to  give 
her    the    works — a    royal    treatment! 


4.  Always  included  in  the  tour  is  dinner  at  one  of  Hollywood 's  famous 
restaurants.  Here  the  transformed  Queen  and  escort  fish  for 
their  dinner  in  the  stream  at  the  rear  of  the  Sportsmen's  Lodge. 
If  you  catch  a  fish,  the  chef  will  cook  it  and  serve  it  to  you. 


5.  After  some  more  sightseeing,  another  wish  of  the  Queens  is  granted 
.  .  .  a  stop-off  at  filmtown's  renowned  nightspot,  the  Mocambo. 
Here  Lila  and  Harry  are  spotted  by  entertainer,  Beverly  Hudson 
and  orchestra  leader,  Eddie  Oliver,   who  table-hop  for   a  chat. 
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The  magic  wand  has  been  waved — the  Queen 
has  had  her  day.  Last  stop  is  the  bus  that 
will  take  Lila  back  home  to  San  Jose  with 
many  happy  memories  of  a  wonderful  day. 
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This  is  the  last — for  publicity  purposes — , 
picture  of  Garry  and  his  sons,  Garry  Jr.  and  Mason. 
"A  career  like  mine,"  he  says,  "is  hard  on  the 
kids,"  which  is  why  the  no-publicity-shots  ruling. 


He's  not,  he  says,  a 

funny  guy — but  let  Garry  himself 

tell  you  what  he's  like 


THE  WAY  I  see  it,  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  make  people  laugh.  The  worst 
feeling  in  the  world  is  to  see  an  audience  sitting 
there,  not  cracking  a  smile.  It's  like  standing  face 
to  face  with  failure.  It's  only  then  you  realize  that 
laughter  is  a  tough  and  serious  business. 

In  my  case,  I  never  wanted  any  part  of  the 
comedian's  calling.  I  was  a  happy  guy,  working 
as  a  continuity  writer  for  Station  WBAL  Balti- 
more, when  the  comedian  on  the  show  took  sick. 
I  was  rushed  in  as  the  last  possible  substitute  and 
believe  me,  at  that  moment,  I  was  in  no  mood  for 
laughter.  It  took  me  away  from  my  writing, 
which,  at  the  time,  was  (Continued  on  page  72) 

Garry  Moore  Shows:  M-F,  1:30  EST,  multiple  sponsors. 
Thurs.  8  P.M.  EST,  Johnson  Products.    Both,  CBS-TV. 


On  his  daily  TV  show,  Garry — with  help  of 
Durward  Kirby  and  cast — deals  with  a  little  bit  of 
everything.  One  thing  the  show  doesn't  do  is  give 
itself  airs — it's  fun,  the  down-to-earth  kind. 
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a  perfect 
father 

By  ANNETTE  PARKS 

To  this  father,  raising 

children  is  as  much  a 

paternal  as  maternal  affair 


Bert  Parks'  zest  and  enthusiasm  does  not  end  with 
his  many  radio  and  TV  commitments.  He  leaves  busi- 
ness at  the  studio,  but  brings  his  high  spirits 
home  to  match  the  spirits  of  the  twins  and  Petty. 


iVo  two  ways  about  it.  The  youngest  member  of  the 
Parks  family  is  a  flirt.  All  men  are  fair  game  .  .  . 
from  her  celebrity  father  to  any  male  house  guest. 


AS  BERT  parks'  wife,  I  know  that  work  and  re- 
hearsal for  seven  shows  a  week  draw  heavily  on 
his  energy  and  time.  Plus  that,  he  gives  up  two  hours 
in  commuting  from  our  home  in  Connecticut  to  Man- 
hattan studios.  I  know  he's  a  beaver  around  the  house, 
whether  it's  weeding  crabgrass  in  the  summer  or  shak- 
ing snow  from  our  seventeen  trees  in  the  winter.  He 
never  lacks  time  for  friends,  relatives  and  neighbors. 
And  there  are  so  many  details  and  business  matters 
demanding  his  attention  that  many  of  his  days  must 
seem  to  stretch  into  a  month.  Yet  as  a  father  of  three 
children,  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  itself,  Bert 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  his  relationship  to  the 
twin  boys,  Jeffrey  and  Joel,  and  our  youngest  child, 
little  Petty. 

The  twins,  now  going  on  six  years,  were  born  a 
month  prematurely  when  we  lived  in  a  three-room 
apartment  in  Manhattan.  We  were  suddenly  as 
crowded  as  a  second-hand  furniture  store.  It's  not  so 
much  the  babies  who  eat  up  the  space,  but  the  equip- 
ment that  goes  with  them.  We  had  to  have  double 
amounts  of  everything  from  cribs  to  diapers  and  there 
were  always  fifteen  bottles  crammed  into  the  small 
refrigerator.  Life  got  a  bit  chaotic,  but  Bert  pitched 
right  in  to  help  and  he's  never  stopped. 

That  first  year,  Bert's  mornings  were  free.  Every 
day  at  9:00  A.M.  he  wheeled  the  babies  in  the  park. 
He  was   a   proud,  happy    (Continued  on  page  76) 


Bert  Parks'  programs  include:  Break  The  Bank  on  NBC-TV, 
Wed.,  10  P.M.,  for  Bristol-Myers.  Stop  The  Music,  ABC-TV, 
Thurs.,  8:00  P.M.  Prom,  White  Rain,  Old  Gold,  Hazel 
Bishop,  ABC,  Sun.,  8:00  P.M.,  Old  Gold.  The  Bert  Parks  Show, 
NBC-TV,  M-W-F.,  3:30  P.M.  for  General  Foods.   All   EST. 
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The  problem  of  how  to 
spend  prize  money  in 

Berlin  is  perplexing, 
as  this  winner  learned 


DURING  its  recent  tour  of  U.  S. 
Army  and  Air  Force  installa- 
tions in  France,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, Double  or  Nothing  awarded 
Anne  Voolfolk  of  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, Special  Service  Hostess  at  the 
Berlin  Military  Post,  forty  dollars 
in  prize  money. 

Ordinarily  this  would  not  present 
any  momentous  problem  to  the 
lucky  winner.  However,  the  current 
situation  in  Berlin  makes  the  spend- 
ing of  even  forty  dollars  a  major 
undertaking.  To  show  m.c.  Walter 
O'Keefe  just  how  far  her  forty  dol- 
lars would  go,  Anne  took  him  along 
on  a  tour  of  Berlin  and  its  shops. 


1.  Contestant,  Anne  Voolfolk,  is  pleased  over  her  answer  to  a  tricky  ques- 
tion .  .  .  an  answer  which  seems  to  please  every  one  but  Walter  O'Keefe,  who  is 
puzzled  over  which  question  he  could  have  asked  to  receive  such  an  answer. 


5.  From  Meissen  to  a  delicatessen 
in  one  easy  jump.  The  lobster  at 
$21  per  pound  again  proved  too  rich. 


6.  Among  the  things  they  could  afford 
were  chocolate  ice  cream  sticks  which 
they  enjoy  as  they  sightsee  on  foot. 


7.  At  a  Soviet  Memorial  they  tried, 
in  vain,  to  get  this  armed  Russian 
soldier  to  allow  his  picture  to  be  taken. 
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DOUBLE  OR  NOTHING 


If 


IN  BERLIN 


2.  First  stop  was  for  a  cup  of  mocha 
in  the  outdoor  cafe  of  the  Park  Hotel. 
Cost  of  this  stop  was  36  cents  each. 


3.  At  a  German  super-market  they 
bought  bacon  at  82  cents  a  pound 
and   potatoes    for   2    cents    a    pound. 


4.  Like  all  tourists,  they  stopped  at 
antique  shops.  The  Meissen  porcelain 
set  proved  too  much  .  .  .  it  was  $834! 


8.  Their  walk  takes  them  to  Potsdamer  Platz  where  the 
American,  British  and  Soviet  sectors  meet.  All  is  quiet 
so  they  stop  for  Bockwursts   (hot-dogs)  at  12  cents  each. 


9.  By  the  end  of  the  day  Walter  and  Anne  have  spent  all 
their  money,  and  on  their  way  home  walk  down  a  street  in 
the  Tiergarten  district  where  the   war   is   still  evident. 


Double  or  Nothing  is  heard  M-F,  2  P.M.  EST  on  NBC.   Sponsor:  Campbell's  Soup. 
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arroway 


bnnS  forth. 


nu     o  Anas    Suddenly  Dave 

^  ,    Hs  care  so  *«*  *  ancy  can 
C^X^r^ecHU.cHa, 


S  Salfy  takes  Unde  Dave,s  ^ 
sure.  Unsuspecting,  he  though 
fe  Wal  ™«ting  friends.  She 
kneu,  she  was  plotting  misch^ 


tea- 
ght 


Typically  male,  Dave 
thought  he  could  manage 
a  family  and  listen  to  radio 
at  the  same  time.    He 
tried!   He  found  out! 


Carefully  judging  the  proximity  of  sofa,  chairs  and  a  coffee  table 
which  bore  the  usual  breakable  gadgets,  David  Garroway,  radio 
entertainer,  television  personality  and  friend  of  his  hostess'  husband, 
telescoped  his  big-boned  frame  to  the  eye  level  of  the  two-year-old 
daughter  of  the  house. 

With  his  famed  diffident  charm  turned  up  full  voltage,  he  said,  "So 
this  is  Sally.  You're  quite  a  little  lady." 

The  little  lady's  pretty  mother,  Nancy  Hyer,  smiled  knowingly,  but 
her  voice  remained  perfectly  even.  "Say  hello  (Continued  on  page  71) 

Dial  Dave  Garroway  is  heard  Mon.-Fri.,  11:45  A.M.  EST  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  Network.  Is  sponsored  by  Dial  Shampoo,  Chiffon  Flakes  and  Perk. 
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comes  to  visit 


a    Crisis'  When  Sally  - 

4.  Crisis-  *  KlC/cy 

that  Dave  look  at  her  Pa  m: 

smtched  the  \oo ,-  ^ 

how  to  retrieve  jar  w 


\^cy  i:  zrvTs  is  to 

hls  show  would  h  Wers  °f 

the  aisles  I  P"*  T°lled  ™ 

'•■  Klcky  just  howled 


6.  Dave  ponders  .  .  .  what  next? 
Should  he  make  a  move  or  wait 
for  cue  from  small  fry?  Rieky 
solvestheproblem.Demandsjood. 


t  him  cornered! 
7<  They've  go*  J^  the  strar 
Dave    decides     his  ^  ^ 

T*Z?» in  ^ room' 


9.  Sally  is  generous.  She  not 
only  gave  Dave  a  lollypop  of  his 
own,  but  demanded  that  he  taste 
hers.  Ricky  plans  another  grab. 
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The  collection  of  Christmas  plates — complete  except 
for  one — fits  beautifully  into  the  scheme  of  the 
house.  Everything  that  was  old  and  lovely  has 
been  carefully  preserved.  Chappie  turned  the  wagon 
shed  into  a  modern,  well-equipped  tool  house. 


laudia 
at 

Breezy  Hill 


At  first  she  thought  cabbages 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


IT  HAS  taken  Claudia  Morgan  six  years  to  live  down  a 
remark  she  made  the  first  summer  after  she  and  her 
husband,  Ernest  Chappell,  bought  a  New  Jersey  farm. 
Showing  another  city  girl  around  the  half  acre  of  truck 
garden,  she  was  heard  to  exclaim  enthusiasti- 
cally, "And  did  you  ever  see  such  huge  heads 
of  lettuce?"  The  laughter  this  brought  forth 
was  raucous  .  .  .  because  the  "huge  lettuce" 
grew  in  a  cabbage  patch! 

All  that  is  in  the  past  now,  definitely. 
Claudia  has  turned  into  a  fine  farmhand.  "She 
not  only  knows  her  vegetables,"  Chappie 
boasts  of  his  wife,  "but  she's  good  at  driving 
the  tractor  for  any  of  a  dozen  farm  chores. 
And  terrific  with  the  flowers  and  the  house." 


Mr.P 

bridge 


Claudia,   of  the  theatrical   Morgans    (father,   distin- 
guished actor  Ralph;  mother,  an  actress;  uncle,  the  late 
star  Frank  Morgan),  was  city  born — New  York — and 
city  bred,  although  before  she  was  six  she  had  traveled 
with  her  parents  through  every   one  of  the 
forty-eight  states.  From  the  time  she  was  six- 
teen she  has  been  connected  with  the  stage 
(thirty-six  Broadway  plays),  or  in  movies,  or 
on  radio — or  all  three  at  once.  Presently,  she's 
starring  as  Carolyn  Kramer  Nelson,  wife  of  a 
State  Governor,  in  NBC's  daytime  serial,  The 
Right  To  Happiness.  (Continued  on  page  66) 


The  Right  To  Happiness  is  heard  M-F  at  3:45  P.M. 
EST,  on  NBC.  Sponsors,  Ivory  Soap,  Duz  and  Tide. 


has  a 

of  his  own 
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were  "huge  lettuce" — but  by  now,  Claudia  Morgan's  a  first-class  farmer 


The  gay  horse  which  once  proudly  rode  a  merry-go- 
round  is  now  a  bar,  was  a  present  to  Chappie 
from  Claudia.  Claudia's  mother  finds  herself  comfortably 
at  home  in  the  gracious  living  room,  furnished  by 
dint  of  many  far-and-wide  forays  into  antique  shops. 
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It's  natural  for  a  girl  to  take  her  problems  to  her  mother. 

But  doesn't  the  mother  deserve  a  taste  of  her  happiness  as  well? 


Stella  Dallas'  daughter,  Laurel, 
is  married  to  wealthy  Richard 
Grosvenor,  scion  of  a  Boston,  Beacon 
Hill  family.  Laurel  (played  by  Vivian 
Smolen)  lives  with  her  husband  and 
their  two  children  in  the  Grosvenor 
mansion  on  Beacon  Hill,  a  house  pre- 
sided over  by  the  iron  hand  of  Rich- 
ard's mother.  Mrs.  Grosvenor  disap- 
proves of  Stella,  mainly  because  she 
was  not  born  to  society,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  hide  her  dislike.  So,  despite 
her  great  love  for  Richard  and  their 
children,  Laurel's  married  life  is  beset 
by  many  problems. 

In  another  and  less  fashionable  sec- 
tion of  Boston,  Stella  (played  by  Anne 
Elstner)  runs  a  small  sewing  shop.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  difference. between 
their  two  worlds,  and  mostly  for  her 
daughter's  sake,  Stella  is  an  infrequent 
visitor  to  the  Grosvenor  mansion.  How- 
ever, she  is  always  ready  and  willing  to 
help  Laurel  when  she  is  in  any  trouble. 
As  a  result,  and  because  a  daughter's 
natural  instinct  is  to  take  her  problems 
to  her  mother,  Laurel  comes  frequently 
to  see  her  mother  to  reveal  her  troubles 
and  ask  advice.  Even  though  she  main- 
tains a  strict  policy  of  not  interfering 
in  her  daughter's  married  life,  Stella,  in 
the  quiet  of  her  little  sewing  shop, 
often  asks  herself  whether  she  is  not 


missing  much  of  life  herself  by  her 
sacrifice  of  bearing  so  many  of  Laurel's 
burdens.  She  wonders  whether  she  adds 
enough  to  Laurel's  happiness,  always 
foremost  in  Stella's  mind,  by  sharing 
only  her  troubles  and  none  of  her  joys. 
Is  she  right,  Stella  wonders?  If  she  is 
to  share  only  the  burdens  of  her  daugh- 
ter's married  life,  should  she  withdraw 
more  than  she  already  has? 

From  your  own  experience,  from 
that  of  your  friends,  what  is  your 
opinion?  What  do  you  think  Stella 
should  do?  Should  she  share  only  the 
troubles  of  her  married  daughter's  life? 


Radio-TV  Mirror  Macazine  will  purchase 
readers'  answers  to  the  question:  "Should  a 
mother  share  only  the  troubles  of  her  mar- 
ried daughter's  life?"  Writer  of  the  best 
answer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editors,  will  be 
paid  $25.00;  to  writers  of  five  next-best 
answers  will  go  $5.00  each. 

What  is  your  answer  to  this  problem?  State 
your  views  in  a  letter  of  no  more  than  one 
hundred  words.  Address  it  to  Stella  Dallas, 
care  of  Radio-TV  Mirror,  205  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  The  editors 
will  choose  the  best  letter,  basing  choice  on 
originality  and  understanding  of  the  problem, 
and  will  purchase  it  for  $25.00.  They  will 
purchase  five  next-best  letters  at  $5.00  each. 
No  letters  will  be  returned;  editors  cannot 
enter  into  correspondence  about  them.  Opin- 
ion of  the  editors  will  be  final.  Letters  should 
be  postmarked  no  later  than  December  1, 
1951,  and  should  have  this  notice  attached. 


Stella  Dallas  is  heard 
Mon.-Fri.,  4:15  P.M., 
EST  on  NBC.  It  is 
sponsored  by  Bayer 
Aspirin  and  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia. 


STELLA  DALLAS  ASKS: 


houid  cm  mother  share  only  the 
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troubles  of  her  married  daughter^  life? 
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All  the  big  outdoors  is  theirs,  now — and  are  they  pleased! 
As  the  Tremaynes  point  out,  who  ever  gets  a  swimming 
pool  thrown  in  with  the  lease  of  a  Manhattan  apartment? 

The  secret  of  a  successful  marriage,  say  these  two — • 

who  have  one — is  sharing.  Les  and  Alice  share  both  work  and 

hobbies,  foremost  among  the  latter  being  archeology. 


Still 


The  house  perches  high  on  top  of 
one  of  those  rare  hills  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  White  stucco,  jauntily 
trimmed  in  blue,  it's  surrounded  by  an 
acre  of  rich  land  on  which  grow  per- 
simmon and  nut  trees,  grass  that's  rich- 
ly green,  all  sorts  of  plants  and  bushes. 
And  of  course — this  being  California — 
the  setting  wouldn't  be  complete  without 
a  swimming  pool.  It's  a  happy-looking 
house,  and  happy  people  ought  to  live 
there. 

Happy  people  do.  Les  Tremayne  and 
Alice  Reinhart,  of  NBC's  The  Woman  In 
My  House,  are  the  proud  possessors — 
Les  and  Alice  who,  though  they've  been 
married  since  1945,  still  have  a  blissful, 
newly-wed  look  about  them. 

After  living  in  New  York  apartments 
for  years,  they're  finding  all  this  room 


The  house,  perched  atop 
a  hill,  looked  as 
if  happy  people  ought  to 
live  there — so  Alice 
Reinhart  and  Les  Tremayne 
took  it  for  their  own! 


oneymoomng 


all  this  sunshine,  all  this  outdoors,  just 
a  little  overwhelming.  "There's  nothing 
like  it,  though,"  Les  says.  And  they're 
here  to  stay — radio  and  TV  commit- 
ments permitting. 

The  Tremaynes  are,  fortunately, 
people  who  like  to  pick  up  and  go  when 
and  where  they  feel  inclined,  without  a 
lot  of  fuss  and  planning  and  making  a 
big  thing  of  it.  Take  the  case  of  Les, 
just  about  a  year  ago.  He'd  finished  his 
run  in  the  successful  play,  "Detective 
Story,"  in  New  York.  He  looked  around 
for  the  next  job,  considered  radio  and 
TV  possibilities  in  the  East,  and  figured 
what  he  needed  (Continued  on  page  74) 


The  Woman  In  My  House  is  heard  M.-F.  4:45 
P.M.  EST,   NBC.   Sponsor,  Manhattan  Soap. 


The  Tremaynes'  small  dining  room  is  now 

an  office — after  all,  they  say,  why 

not  entertain  outdoors  in  the  sunshine? 


WHIM!  I 


Sculpture  is  another  of  Les'  hobbies,  with  masks  a 

specialty.  Alice  knits  beautifully,  would 

like  a  knitting  shop — if  there's  ever  time  for  it. 


Visitors  toasted  their  toes  in  the  warmth  from  this  lovely  old 
pine-panelled  fireplace  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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The  cat,  Michele,  is  an  important  member  of  the 
household  for  Irene — never  lonely — lives  alone. 


si 


-^   ~* 


Come  and  visit 

Irene 
Beasley 


Tired  of  apartments,  of 
city  life,  Irene  longed  for  a 
place  where  she  could  put 
down  roots.  She  found  Windsong 


Adding  to  it  each  day,  by  the  weekend  Irene  has 
a  formidable  list  of  chores  lined  up  for  herself. 


"1  get  much  pleasure  and  relaxation  just  wandering 
the  grounds,  listening  to  the  birds,  leaves,  wind." 


TIME  COMES  to  a  halt  when  you  turn  into  the  long 
tree-lined  drive  that  leads  to  Windsong.  The  cal- 
endar seems  to  flip  a  couple  of  centuries  back,  and  a 
whole  chapter  of  Early  American  history  becomes 
vividly  alive. 

Windsong,  with  fresh,  gleaming  white  paint  con- 
cealing the  scars  of  its  aged  frame,  stands  in  quiet 
dignity  on  the  rolling  green  countryside  of  Ardsley, 
New  York — a  restful  hamlet  in  suburban  Westchester 
County.  There  it  has  stood  for  more  than  200  years, 
yet  it  appears  untouched  by  modern  hands,  its  beauty 
only  mellowed  by  the  long  interval.  So  captivating  is 
its  colonial  charm  you  might  fancy  you  hear  the  strains 
of  "Yankee  Doodle."  But,  more  than  likely,  you'd 
catch  the  melody  of  a  popular,  present-4ay  tune,  for  the 
mistress  of  Windsong  is  songstress  Irene  Beasley, 
whose  musical  quiz  show,  Grand  Slam,  is  heard 
daily  on  CBS. 

Speaking  with  the  authority  and  reverence  of  a 
Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution,  Irene  can  rattle 
off  the^  nomenclature  of  almost  every  plank  and  stone 
within  Windsong's  eight  spacious  rooms,  or  trace  the 
lineage  of  the  stately  elms,   {Continued  on  page  88) 


Irene  Beasley  emcees  Grand  Slam,  heard  Mon.-Fri.  at  11 :30  A.M. 
EST,  over  CBS.  Sponsored  by  Wonder  Bread,  Hostess  Cupcakes. 
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THROUGH  THE  YEARS  WITH 


ocid 


At  one  time  in  love  with  Jim 
who  saved  her  life,  Maggie 
Lowell  Dana  (Helen  Lewis) 
is  now  happily  married  to 
Jim's  good  friend  Frank 
Dana  (Lyle  Sudrow),  cru- 
sading owner  and  editor  of 
the  local  Merrimac   Herald. 


/ 


On  his  return  from  the  war, 
"Butch"  Brent  (Bill  Lipton) , 
Jim's  adopted  son,  married 
Francie  (Eileen  Palmer).  At 
first  suspicious  and  caustic 
— a  product  of  the  school  of 
hard  knocks — Francie  has 
become  a  sweet,  loving  wife. 


\ 


Dr.  Jim  Brent's 
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of  Life 


-*  4 


As  story  opened,  Jim  Brent 
(then  played  by  Ken  Griffin) 
was  engaged  to  Mary  Holt . . . 
split  up  when  he  met  Carol. 


THE  initial  broadcast  of  Road  of  Life,  created 
by  Irna  Phillips  and  now  written  by  John  M. 
Young  and  Charles  Gussman,  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1937  in  Chicago,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  home  base  for  many  of  radio's  daytime  serials. 
However,  unlike  the  majority  of  the  daytimers,  the 
locale  of  Road  of  Life  was  not  "a  typical  small 
town,  U.S.A." — it  was  Chicago,  itself. 

The  central  figure  then,  as  now,  was  Dr.  Jim 
Brent,  first  introduced  as  a  young  interne  with  a 
brilliant  future  as  a  surgeon  ...  an  idealistic  young 
man  who  progressed  step  by  step  up  the  ladder  to 
become  surgical  assistant  to  Dr.  Reginald  Parsons, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  City  Hospital  in  Chicago.  During 
this- time  Jim  was  courting  divorcee  Carol  Evans, 
sister  of  one  of  his  doctor  friends,  Bill  Evans. 

At  the  time  Jim  was  gaining  widespread  recog- 

Road  of  Life  is  heard  Monday  through  Friday,  3:15  P.M. 
EST  over  NBC  radio  network.  Sponsored  by  P&G's  Crisco. 


In  City  Hospital's  third  floor  chart 
room  are  kindly  Doc  Thompson  (Sid- 
ney Breeze),  a  nurse,  and  Sylvia  Bert- 
ram (Lois  Zarley) .  Carol  Evans  (then 
played  by  Louise  Fitch)  was  more 
interested  in  seeing  Jim  keep  his  ideals 
than  win  worldly  success.  This  is  why 
she  so  resented  Sylvia's  advice  to  Jim. 


■■^u 


JFor  more 


Road  of  Life  has  not  always  been  smooth,  but  it  has  been  inspiring!   ^  • ! '/    / 


THROUGH    THE    YEARS    WITH 


Road  ol  Life 


Calculating  Sylvia  Bertram 
finally  married  Dr.  Parsons  be- 
cause she  thought  he  would  be 
more  successful  than  Jim.  The 
marriage  ended  in  a  divorce. 


Proud  and  arrogant  Dr.  Reg- 
inald Parsons  (Reese  Taylor) 
was  his  own  worst  enemy  .  .  . 
his  jealousy  lost  him  his  job  of 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Dr.  Jim  Brent. 


Helen  Gowan  Parson's  life 
(Muriel  Bremner)  was  made 
tragic  by  Dr.  Parsons  who  di- 
vorced her,  took  their  son, 
refused   to   let  her   see   him. 


nition  in  the  field  of  surgery,  he  was  accidentally 
shot  through  the  hand  in  a  quarrel.  Dr.  Parsons, 
who  by  now  had  become  extremely. jealous  of  his 
young  assistant,  convinced  Jim  that  the  injury 
would  be  permanent  and  bring  to  a  close  his  career 
as  a  surgeon.  Completely  defeated  by  this  setback, 
Jim  left  for  Pine  Cone  Ridge  Sanitarium  where  he 
met  Dr.  Thompson  and  Sylvia  Bertram  who  were 
instrumental  in  putting  him  back  on  his  feet  again. 
He  later  returned  to  City  Hospital  (fully  recov- 
ered), and  in  due  course  became  Chief  of  Staff, 
replacing  Dr.  Parsons.  As  Chief  of  Staff  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  Jim's  ambition  was  to  make  City  Hos- 
pital a  symbol  of  perfection.  To  accomplish  this, 
he  brought  in  top  specialists  to  City's  staff.  This, 
plus  his  professional  jealousy  of  Jim  as  well  as  his 
romantic  jealousy  over  Carol,  lead  Dr.  Frasier  to 
initiate  a  campaign  against  Jim.  Jim's  position 
was  seriously  threatened,  but  eventually  the  Board 
weeded  out  the  truth,  and  the  matter  was  cleared 
up. 

In  December,  1942  Carol  and  Jim  finally  were 
married.   Also   during  this  year,   Jim  adopted  a 


young  orphan  boy  whom  he  named  John,  an 
nicknamed  Butch.  Settling  down  after  his  mar- 
riage, Jim  proceeded  to  devote  more  and  more 
time  to  his  work  .  .  .  became  a  man  dedicating  his 
life  to  his  profession.  Carol  rebelled  at  becoming 
secondary  to  his  work  and,  for  a  time,  thought  of 
leaving  him.  However,  approaching  motherhood 
put  a  stop  to  this. 

Before  the  baby  arrived,  Jim  was  again  "framed" 
by  Dr.  Frasier  .  .  .  this  time  discharged  from  the 
hospital.  On  the  way  to  Johns  Hopkins  to  interview 
for  a  position  on  their  staff,  Jim  received  a  blow  on 
the  head  by  kidnappers,  which  resulted  in  amnesia. 
During  this  sequence  he  believed  his  name»to  be 
John  Hopkin.  He  finally  escaped  from  his  kid- 
nappers, and  picked  up  a  job  as  farm  hand  with  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Richards.  Here  he  met  Faith 
Richards,  a  young  girl  suffering  from  functional 
paralysis.  Without  realizing  why,  Jim  took  a  great 
interest  in  this  girl  and  did  all  he  could  to  help  her 
learn  to  walk.  While'  staying  with  the  Richards,  he 
fell  in  love  with  Faith's  widowed  sister-in-law, 
Elizabeth,  and  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time 


a 
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In  1947  Dr. Brent  (then  played 
by  Matt  Crowley)  was  having 
trouble  disentangling  himself 
from  the  romantic  aspirations 
of  his  boss,  Carson  McVicker. 


Lovely,  wealthy  and  wilful 
Dr. Car  son  McVicker  (played 
by  Charlotte  Manson)  es- 
caped to  Merrimac  to  re- 
cover from  unrequited  love. 


It  was  through  a  portrait  of  lovely  Carol  Brent  (then  played 
by  Marion  Shockley)  and  her  daughter,  Janie,  painted  by 
Irwin  Daley  (John  Briggs),  that  Carol  was  offered  a  job 
by  a  cosmetic  company.  This  began  the  business  career 
which  turned  her  into  a  shrew  .  .  .  and  caused  her  death. 


*or  more 

-turf*  turn 
the  Page 
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THROUGH    THE    YEARS    WITH 


Butch  Brent  (originally  played  by  Lawson  Zerbe) 
married  flamboyant  Francie  (played  then  and  now 
by  Eileen  Palmer),  whose  orphanage  childhood  left 
her  fear  Jul  of  poverty.  Hard,  callous,  ill-educated,  she 
first  regarded  Butch  merely  as  her  key  to  security. 


Road  of  Life 


Dr.  Carson  McVicker  (currently 
played  by  Luise  Barclay)  has 
recovered  her  emotional  equil- 
ibrium and  is  now  happy  to  be 
Jim's  good  friend  and  confidant. 


plans  were  set  for  the  marriage. 

At  this  point,  the  authorities  located  Jim. 
Even  though  he  still  could  not  remember  Carol 
or  the  past,  Jim  agreed  to  return  to  Chicago. 
His  old  friend  Dr.  Thompson  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  induce  a  restoration  of  memory. 
During  this  time  Carol's  baby.  Janie,  was  born. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Carol  decided  to  step  aside 
and  bring  Jim  and  Elizabeth  together  again.  She 
induced  Elizabeth  to  come  to  Chicago,  and  on 
their  return  from  the  railroad  station  their  car 
was  in  a  smashup.  Elizabeth  was  critically  in- 
jured, and  Dr.  Frasier  was  the  only  surgeon 
available  to  operate  on  her  in  what  appeared 
to  be  a  losing  fight.  The  strain  of  standing  by 
helplessly  brought  back  Jim's  memory — at  the 
last  minute  he  stepped  in  and  saved  her  life. 
With  the  regaining  of  his  memory,  of  course, 
his  love  returned  to  Carol. 

Back  on  the  City  staff,  Jim  worked  with  a 
patient,  Faith  Richards  (now  a  stranger  to 
him),  helping  her  to  overcome  her  paralysis. 
This  brought  him,  once  again,  in  contact  with 
Elizabeth.  Carol,  who  had  often  been  unreason- 


ably possessive  and  jealous,  sensed  danger,  and 
a  breach  between  Jim  and  Carol  set  in.  She 
transferred  her  affection  to  her  child,  and  after 
a  time  set  off  for  Reno.  In  1945,  while  Carol 
was  in  Reno,  Jim  left  City  Hospital  to  devote 
himself  to  neuro-psychiatric  work.  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  was  engaged  as  assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  of  New  York  Neuro-Psychiatric  Hospital. 
His  Chief  was,  and  still  is,  Carson  McVicker, 
beautiful  heiress  whose  interest  in  psychiatry 
is  the  result  of  a  nervous  breakdown  she  had 
when  she  was  nineteen.  Carol,  having  changed 
her  mind  about  a  divorce,  joined  Jim  in  New 
York  and  found  in  glamorous  Carson  the  most 
fertile  soil  to  date  for  her  irrational  jealousy. 
Carson's  husband,  Harry  Fowler,  then  reap- 
peared and  concocted  a  plot  which  climaxed 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  force  Jim  to  kill 
Carson  (who  was  then  his  patient) .  In  her  high- 
ly emotional  state,  Carson  revealed  her  love  for 
Jim,  with  the  result  that  on  her  recovery,  she 
left  for  Merrimac,  Pennsylvania,  to  regain  con- 
trol of  herself.  Here  she  stayed  with  Lottie  and 
A.  J.  Simpson,  where  she  met  and  fell  in  love 
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Frank  Dana  (originally  played  by 
John  Larkin),  former  war  corre- 
spondent, came  to  Merrimac  for  a 
rest.  His  sharp  tongue  made  Car- 
son build  the  Wheelock  Hospital. 


For  a  reason  that  even  she  could  not  explain,  Francie 
did  not  trust  the  apparent  peace  in  the  Brent  home  when 
Carol  returned  after  being  reported  killed  in  a  plane 
crash.  What  she  did  not  know  was  that  Carol  was  an  im- 
poster  .  .  .  actually,  Beth  Lambert  (played  by  Jan  Miner) . 


with  Frank  Dana.  Although  she  did  not  marry 
him,  it  was  through  Frank  that  she  was  inspired 
to  build  the  Theodore  Wheelock  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, where  she  and  Jim  are  now  working  hap- 
pily side  by  side. 

Meanwhile,  Carol  turned  to  a  business  career 
...  a  turn  of  events  which  completely  changed 
her  character,  and  eventually  caused  her  death 
at  the  hands  of  notorious  Kurt  Rockwell.  During 
this  episode  Frank  Dana  rescued  Maggie  Lowell 
from  an  attempted  suicide.  Learning  that  she 
was  a  laboratory  technician,  Carson  gave  her  a 
j  ob  at  the  Hospital  where  she  and  Jim  gradually 
came  to  love  each  other.  Some  months  after 
Carol  was  first,  and  falsely,  announced  as  hav- 
ing been  killed  in  a  plane  crash,  Maggie  and 
Jim  decided  to  marry.  On  their  wedding  day, 
Jim  received  a  telegram  announcing  the  return 
of  Carol.  In  reality,  Carol  had  by  now  been 
done  away  with  by  Rockwell  and  his  gang,  and 
Beth  Lambert,  who  looked  enough  like  Carol  to 
have  been  her  identical  twin,  and  who  had  been 
coached  to  speak  and  act  like  Carol,  returned  in 
her  place  to  try   to  uncover  the  Government 


secrets  Jim  was  working  on  in  the  laboratory. 
Beth  eventually  fell  in  love  with  Jim,  and  re- 
vealed the  plot.  During  this  period  Maggie 
realized  that  in  the  case  of  Jim  she  had  mistaken 
gratitude  for  love,  and  that  she  was  really  in 
love  with  Frank  who  had  been  vying  with  Jim 
for  Maggie's  affections.  So,  Maggie  and  Frank 
were  married,  and  have  been  living  happily 
ever  since.  Once  again  Jim  found  himself  alone. 
He  could  not  forgive  Beth.  Then  Jocelyn  Mc- 
Leod,  foster  niece  of  wealthy  Conrad  Overton, 
came  to  Merrimac  for  treatment  of  a  rare  dis- 
ease she  contracted  in  Samoa.  Jim  was  imme- 
diately attracted  to  this  lovely  young  girl,  but 
strove  unsuccessfully  to  detach  himself  from 
her  as  he  believed  the  difference  in  their  ages 
too  great.  Eventually,  Jocelyn's  illness  was  cured. 
But  during  her  stay  Jocelyn  had  uncovered 
some  things  about  her  foster  uncle  that  he 
wanted  kept  his  secret.  So  Jocelyn  and  Jim  (be- 
cause of  his  interest  in  her)  have  become  a 
serious  threat  to  Conrad,  who  is  using  all  his 
power  to  oust  Jim  from  the  Hospital.  Once 
more  Jim's  professional  career  is  at  stake. 
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Bob,  left,  and  Ray,  right,  place  the  burden  of  confusion  of  their  thirty  vocal  impersonations  on  an  NBC  mike. 


IF  YOUR  radio  seems  tired,  run-down,  irritable,  try  NBC's  new- 
team  of  Bob  and  Ray,  a  double  playful  combination  that's  more 
relaxing  than  the  three-way  stretch. 

The  difference  is  noticeable  right  from  the  rather  startling  open- 
ing announcement  "Bob  and  Ray  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company"  and  continues  to  the  signoff, 
"Portions  of  this  program  were  on  microfilm."  In  between,  the 
boys  gleefully  take  pot  shots  at  stuffed  shirts  of  any  stripe,  pom- 
posity in  every  form,  and  oftentimes,  themselves.  Artful  mimics, 
the  two  men  can  imitate  any  of  thirty  voice  characters  and  often  do. 
Listeners  hear  "Tex"  who  represents  all  over-drawled  Western 
singers,  "Webley  Webster,"  Czar  of  the  sidetrack,  who  conducts  all 
the  forums,  "Uncle  Eugene"  the  inhuman  encyclopedia  who  has 
an  answer  to  everything  whether  you  ask  a  question  or  not,  and 
"Arthur  Sturdley"  best  described  as  being  a  devilish  square- 
square-square. 

The  team  of  Bob  and  Ray  got  together  quite  by  accident  early 
in  1946  while  both  were  staff  announcers  at  station  WHDH  in 
Boston.  Ray  was  assigned  to  read  the  newscasts  on  Bob's  morning 
disc  jockey  show,  and  one  morning  he  stayed  in  the  studio  to  ex- 
change some  on-the-air  pleasantries.  They  became  fast  friends, 
their  humor  matched  well,  and  they  began  working  regularly 
as  a  team.  Before  long,  practically  every  Bostonite  came  to 
work  with  a  chuckle  borrowed  from  the  Bob  and  Ray  breakfast 
time  fast  patter. 

Bob  was  born  in  Boston  and  grew  up  (Continued  on  page  83) 


INSIDE 

BOB 

and 

AAV 


Bob  and  Ray  can  be  heard  on  NBC,  Mon-Fri.,  5 :45-6 :00  P.M.  EST,  and  on  Sat., 
at  8:30-9:00  P.M.  EST.  Also  heard  on  WNBC  Mon-Fri.,  6:00-8:30  A.M.  EST. 


Boston  brought  forth  these  two  boys,  but  doesnt  claim  credit  for  the  bedlam 
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Mary  McGoon,  vaguely  talented 
socialite  and  clubwoman,  gives  easily 
forgotten  hints  for  home  lighting. 


Bosco,  popular  sports  reporter 
phones  in  scoop  story  just  eight  days 
late  with  all  details  but  the  score. 


Arthur    Sturdley    owns    20    Hawaiio 
shirts  with  a  clean  change  of  ukulele 
for  each  but  still  is  a  fierce  bore. 
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(Bob  and  Ray  have  intense  loyal  feeling  about 
their  hardworking  engineers  and  insist  that  all  magazine 
stories  include  a  picture  of  these  alert  co-workers.) 


Tex,  now,  is  a  right  friendly  Western  type  singer 
fellow,  loves  people  he  does,  he  really  does,  likes 
them  a  lot.  People  like  Tex  too.  Most  people,  that  is. 


they  have  raised  on  one  radio  network 
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1.  First  course  was  served  at  the 
Storks'  stunning  New  York  apartment. 
Mrs.  S.  (Kathi  N orris)  prepares  hors 
d'oeuvres  with  6-year-old  Pamela. 


WANT  TO  do  some  share-the-work- 
and-fun  holiday  entertaining? 
Then  pattern  a  party  after  this  one  given 
by  four  famous  TV-radio  stars.  First 
course,  drinks  and  appetizers,  was  at 
Kathi  Norris's,  star  of  DuMont's  Kathi 
Norris  Show,  shopping-interview  pro- 
gram. Her  husband  is  Wilbur  Stark,  who 
produces  and  appears  on  Kathi's  show 
and  is  producer  of  half  a  dozen  others. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  tasty  hors  d'  oeuvres : 

Make  tiny  fishcakes.  Chill,  roll  in 
bread  crumbs,  fry  in  deep  fat.  Serve  hot, 
on  toothpicks.  Men  love  'em! 

Scoop  out  center  of  long  loaf  of  Vienna 
bread,  stuff  with  minced  ham.  Chill  until 
cold;  slice  in  very  thin  pieces. 

Blend  finely  chopped  tuna  with  mayon- 
naise, onion  juice.  Spread  on  triangles 
of  toast. 

Also  serve  deviled  eggs,  olives,  potato 
chips,  cheese  tidbits;  your  own  favorites. 

Kathi  Norris  Show  is  on  DuMont  daily,  Mon. 
through  Fri.  11-12  noon  EST.  Panic,  sponsors. 


Just  for  fun- 

Tired  of  the  same  old  parties?     Take  a  tip 


2.  The  last  couple  has  arrived  at  the  Starks',  and  the 
fun  starts.  Hostess  Kathi  chats  a  moment  with  Pat 
Hosley,  who  came  with  Jackie  Kelk,  at  her  right.  Next 
to  Jackie  are  Ed  Herlihy  and  Jack  Quintan.  On  Kathi's 
right  are  Roberta  Quintan,  Wilbur  Stark,  Jeanne  Herlihy. 


3.  Kathi's  glassware  carries  astrological  signs,  fun 
to  start  the  conversation.  Someone  finds  an  astrology 
book  and  Ed  Herlihy  looks  up  a  bright  future  for  that 
blonde,  Roberta,  which  Kathi  wholeheartedly  approves. 


Next  Course.  Next  Paige 


Progressive  Dinner 

from  four  TV  stars  and  plan  this  different  kind  of  holiday  celebration 


1.  Second  Course.  The  party  now  moves  a  few  blocks 
to  Jackie  Kelk's  candle-lighted  dining  room.  A  delicious 
shrimp  salad  is  served  buffet  style,  so  that  guests  can 
wander  through  his  luxurious  new  bachelor  apartment. 
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2.  What  d'ye  know?  Husbands  and  wives  actually  pair- 
ing off  for  a  moment!  The  Quintans,  the  Herlihys  {with 
Pat  Hosley)  and  the  Starks.  And  host  Jackie  at  long  last 
getting  his  chance  at  the  shrimps  and  fancy  trimmings. 


Next  Course,  Next  Page 


BACHELOR  Jackie  Kelk  called  in  Pat- 
ricia Hosley  to  help  him  plan  his 
part  of  the  party.  Pat  plays  Jackie's  girl 
friend,  Nancy,  on  the  Young  Mr.  Bobbin 
TV  show.  (Remember  him  as  Homer  on 
The  Aldrich  Family  for  twelve  years  ? ) 
Their  contribution  was  to  whip  up  a 
wonderful  shrimp  salad,  and  just  like  a 
man  he  took  the  easy  way  out — served  it 
buffet,  with  take-your-choice  dressing, 
Russian  or  cocktail  sauce.  Everybody 
loved  that  because  they  could  heap  their 
plates  with  shrimps  and  try  both  the 
sauces.  There  was  stuffed  celery  (with 
Roquefort  cheese),  delicious!  And  plates 
of  green  and  ripe  olives  and  little  gher- 
kins. By  this  time  no  one  was  feeling 
famished — after  Kathi's  collection  of 
hors  d'oeuvres  and  the  sorties  into  the 
shrimps,  so  there  was  talk  and  a  dance 
or  two.  Then  they  piled  into  cars  and 
headed  for  the  Herlihy  house,  out  on 
Long  Island,  in  Forest  Hills,  where  the 
main  course  of  the  dinner  was  waiting 
for  them — along  with  three  excited 
Herlihy  kids! 


Jackie  Kelk  is  seen  as  Young  Mr.  Bobbin,  Sun., 
7:30    P.M.    EST,    NBC-TV.     Sponsor,    Jell-O. 


3.  Time  to  go  on  to  the  next  course 
and  the  next  home.  Jackie  snuffs  the 
candles,  with  assisting  puffs  from  Pat 
and  some  applause  from  Jeanne  Herlihy. 
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Just  for  fun 


I.   Third  Course, 

at  the  Herlihys' 
home,  supervised  by 
Jeanne's  mother 
and  by  Evangeline. 


3.  Ed  demonstrates  to  the  "boys"  how  he 
winds  up  when  watching  Jackie's  TV  show 
— on  all  fours,  as  Silver  for  three-year- 
old,    Steve,    and    eight-year-old,    Donald. 
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2.  Scene:  Herlihys'  dining  room  in  their  delightful  Forest  Hills 
house.  Cast:  around  table  I  to  r,  Jack,  Jackie,  Kathi,  Ed  and  Jeanne, 
Roberta,  Wilbur,  Pat.  Occasion:  hilarious  high  point  of  the  evening. 
Ed  carves  the  roast  by  the  book,  supplemented  with  hints  from  Jeanne! 


AT  ED  herlihy's  house  the  party  was  joined  by  Jeanne  Herlihy's 
u  mother,  Mrs.  Graham,  and  the  Herlihy  children;  even  little 
Steve  who  insisted  on  waiting  up  to  see  his  favorite  TV  girls,  Roberta 
and  Kathi.  Incidentally,  Kathi's  little  Pamela  could  hardly  wait  to  see 
her  favorites,  Ed  (for  his  Date  in  Manhattan  and  the  Sunday  Child- 
ren's Hour)  and  Roberta  and  Jackie,  which  only  proves  that  no  per- 
formers are  celebrities  to  their  own  offspring,  but  simply  mother  or 
dad.  Jeanne  Herlihy  had  planned  a  sit-down  main  course  of  baked 
ham,  a  crusty,  cheese-topped  potato  pie  (mouth-watering!),  and  a 
tossed  salad  of  which  everyone  took  even  third  helpings,  made  of 
Iceberg  and  Romaine  lettuce,  escarole,  tomatoes,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
beets,  Swiss  and  Roquefort  cheese,  bits  of  tongue,  ham,  some  carrots, 
and  wonderful  seasonings.  There  was  after-dinner  dancing  and  talk 
down   in   the   basement   playroom,   before   going   on   to   Quinlans'. 

Date  in  Manhattan,  WNBT,  12:30-1:00  P.M.  EST,  Participating  sponsors.  Horn  & 
Hardart  Children's  Hour,  WNBT-WNBC  simulcast,  Sun.,  10:30-11:30  A.M.  EST. 


Next  Course,  Next  Page 


Progressive  Dinner 


1.  Fourth  Course.  A  short  walk  to  the  Quin- 
isms' apartment,  and  Roberta  gets  to  work  on 
the  pie  and  coffee  course,  with  Bonga  wonder- 
ing what  all  the  fuss  is  about  at  this  late  hour. 


'OUR  GAY  couples  now  invaded  the  Quinlans' 
apartment  for  Roberta's  hot  cherry  pie. 


1  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  melted 

butter 
%  teaspoon  salt 


2%  tablespoons 

tapioca 
1  cup  cherry  juice 
2%  cups  canned  red 

cherries,  drained 


One  2-crust  recipe  for  pastry 
Combine  tapioca,  sugar,  salt,  butter,  cherries 
and  cherry  juice.  Let  stand  about  15  minutes, 
or  while  making  your  favorite  recipe  for  pie 
crust.  Line  a  9-inch  pie  plate  with  half  the 
pastry,  rolled  %  inch  thick.  Fill  with  cherry 
mixture.  Moisten  edge  of  pastry  with  ice  water. 
Adjust  top  crust.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (450  F.) 
fifteen  minutes.  Decrease  heat  to  moderate 
(350  F.)  and  bake  until  filling  is  cooked,  about 
thirty  minutes.  Serve  hot,  with  dab  of  hard 
sauce  for  each  slice,  made  by  creaming  to- 
gether y%  cup  brown  sugar  with  %  cup  butter. 
Sauce  is  made  in  advance  and  put  in  the  re- 
frigerator to  harden  before  serving. 


Roberta  Quinlan  Show,  NBC,  M-W-F,  4:30  P.M.  EST, 
Mohawk  Showroom.  NBC-TV.  M-W-F,  7:30  P.M.  EST. 


2.  One  mirror-covered  wall  reflects  a  party  now  going  in  full 
swing,  with  everybody  insisting  they  won't  be  able  to  eat  again 
for  a  week,  and  each  hostess  congratulating  the  others  (and) 
bachelor  Kelk)   on  the  wonderful  food  and  fun  all  provided. 


The  gang  just  naturally  gravitated  to  the  piano  in  Roberta's  lovely 
living  room  and  raised  some  mighty  good  voices.  Jackie's  finale, 


'Goodnight  Sweetheart,' 
Progressive  Dinner  was. 


was   not   universally   acclaimed,    but  the 
'Grand  fun.  Let's  do  it  again,"  they  said. 
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This 
is 

my  lite 


Recently  married  to  Brooks  West,  Eve  had  a  ready-made 


Eve  Arden  and  Brooks  West  were  married  last  August  24 
while  jointly  starred  in  a  summer  theatre  production  at 
Ivoryton,  Connecticut.  Now,  both  are  in  Hollywood  and 
at  work — and  enjoying  the  family  feeling  of  life  with  Eve's 
two  little  adopted  daughters,  Liza,  six,  Connie,  three. 


Tfte  house  we  live  in — "we"  being,  besides  my- 
self, my  new  husband,  Brooks  West,  and  our  six- 
year-old  Liza  and  three-year-old  Connie — nestles 
high  in  the  Hollywood  Hills.  Approached  from 
the  street  it  has  the  small,  ivy -grown,  comfortable 
look  that  makes  the  difference  between  a  house 
and  a  home.  On  clear  days  the  view  is  wonderful 
— from  the  south  windows,  all  Southern  Calif- 
ornia is  spread  out  at  our  feet,  the  Pacific  beyond. 

Beside  the  immediate  family,  there  are  other 
inmates  of  our  household  ...  a  housekeeper  and 
a  nurse  for  the  children.  Also  considered  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  Nipper,  the  dachshund,  and_ 
Ham  and  Schlem — full  names,  Hammacher, 
Schlemmer — Siamese  cats.  Ham  and  Schlem  ar- 
rived last  Christmas  in  this  manner :  Liza's  Christ- 
mas list  requested,  twenty  cats,  two  dogs,  one 
baby  brother.  I've  always  felt  children  should 
grow  up  with  pets.  I  went  to  a  pet  store  in  quest 
of  a  tiger-striped  kitten  to  fill  at  least  part  of 
Liza's  order.  A  cage  was  open  and  a  tiny  Siamese 
kitten  leaped  into  my  lap,  ran  up  my  arm,  cuddled 
happily  into  my  neck  and  set  to  work  washing 
my  left  ear.  Of  course,  I  was  sold  on  sight.  To 
keep  the  one  company,  I  bought  his  brother  as 
well.  Hence,  Ham  and  Schlem. 

I  maintain  that  the  older  generation  can  pass 
on  to  the  younger  only  three  things :  a  life  philos- 
ophy, an  example,  and  the  equipment  to  be  able 
to  do.  In  the  "doing"  department,  Liza,  for  in- 
stance, is  already  a  great  homemaker  in  her  own 
right.  She  started  to  cook  at  four  and,  of  course, 
made  some  bad  mistakes — -but  they  were  her 
own  mistakes  She  learned,  for  example,  about 
getting  burned.  Now,  she  can  bake  a  cake  as 
efficiently  as  an  adult,  understands  oven  tempera- 
tures, operates  the  electric  mixer,  understands 
why  there  must  be  a  balance  of  ingredients  and 
what  each  does  for  the  finished  cake.  (Sure,  it 
took  time  and  patience  to  teach  her — but  it  was 
such  fun!  And  besides,  this  teaching  is  what  we 
owe  our  children.)  Liza  also  plays  piano.  There 
are,   in   early   stages   of  learning   a   new  piece, 
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family — Connie  and  Liza— for  him 


By  EVE  ARDEN 


pauses  through  which  you  could  drive  a  ten-ton 
truck,  while  she  figures  out  the  next  chord.  But 
eventually  she  masters  the  score.  She  likes  to 
mimic  me,  too.  There  was  the  time  she  was 
taken  to  the  Brown  Derby  for  dinner,  where  she 
tasted  a  caper  for  the  first  time.  She  savored  it 
a  moment,  then  turned  her  head  to  one  side  and 
announced,  "Gad!  I  like  this  thing!" 

We're  trying  to  teach  the  children  to  begin 
learning — and  enjoying- — the  care  of  their  own 
clothes.  Connie  and  Liza  each  have  their  own 
shoe-polish  kits,  are  expected  to  keep  their  shoes 
in  gleaming  condition.  They  don't  do  too  fancy 
a  job,  but  that's  not  the  point.  Saturday  nights 
after  they  have  gone  to  sleep,  I  add  a  finishing 
touch  so  they're  properly  chic  for  Sunday. 

Entertaining  at   our   house   usually   takes   the 
form  of  small  sit-down  dinners.   I  think  six  is  a 
comfortable  number.    At  these  dinners  I  serve 
my  meat  loaf.  Here's  how: 
Buy:    2  lbs.  ground  round 

%  lb.  ground  veal 

%  lb.  ground  pork 
Mix  well  together. 
Add:    1  raw  egg,  beaten 

1  scant  cup  cracker  crumbs 

chopped  scallions  to  taste 

bunch  parsley,  chopped — not  too  fine 

1  cup  blanched  almonds 

1%  cans  tomato  paste 
Mix  well.  Then  press  the  mixture  well  down  into 
an  oval  mixing  bowl,  smoothing  the  top.  Up-end 
the  bowl  over  a  cast  iron  skillet,  so  a  mound  of 
meat  loaf  is  formed  in  the  pan.  Use  the  remain- 
ing half  can  of  tomato  paste  for  basting  purposes 
as  you  cook  for  one  hour  in  a  300°  oven.  This 
serves  six  to  eight.  With  it,  I  serve  a  tossed 
green  salad,  one  green  vegetable,  pumpernickel 
bread,  cream  puffs  topped  with  pineapple  ring 
and  cherry,  coffee. 


Eve  Arden  is  Our  Miss  Brooks,  Sundays  at  6:30  P.M. 
EST,  over  CBS.    Sponsored  by  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 


Eve's  collection  of  pewter  and  milk  glass  is  dear  to  her 
heart — she  cares  for  it  herself  and  no  one  else  is  allowed  to 
handle  it.  Eve  believes  in  starting  early  to  prepare  her 
daughters  for  a  well-rounded  womanhood.  Both  Connie  and 
Liza  are  being  taught  to  cook — Liza  can  bake  a  wonderful  cake. 


RADIO  TELEVISION  MIRROR  Jh  OR  BETTER  LIVING 


F 
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it  happened 


to 


Me! 


EVER  SINCE  I  was  six  I  have  been  stage-struck. 
I  chose  dramatic  school  rather  than  college, 
and  served  a  rigorous  apprenticeship  in  USO  camp 
shows  and  in  summer  stock.  Back  in  New  York,  I 
got  the  chance  to  audition  for  Kraft  Television 
Theatre,  through  luck  and  hard  work.  Here  is  how 
it    looked    to    me,    pretending    I'm    the    Camera! 

Kraft  Theatre  is  seen  on  NBC-TV  every  Wednesday  evening 
at  9:00-10:00  P.M.  EST.     It  is  sponsored  by  Kraft  Foods 

By  PATRICIA  JENKINS 


/  had  passed  the  audition  and  got  on  the  casting 
list.  Next  I  was  called  to  read  for  a  specific  part, 
along  ivith  four  other  girls.  We  studied  our  scripts 
as  we  waited  for  the  receptionist  to  call  each  in 
turn.  Finally  she  beckoned  to  me.  I  got  an  encour- 
aging smile  from  the  girl  beside  me  as  I  rose. 


5.  Dick  Goode  had  prepared 
miniature  sets  to  help  cast  and 
crew  plan  their  movements.  He 
showed  me  where  I  would  make 
my  first  entrance  and  gave  me 
an  over-all  view  of  the  setting. 


Dick  Goode  now  showed  me 
how  to  handle  the  gun  called 
for  by  the  script.  All  this  is 
only  part  of  the  work  that  tele- 
vision demands  of  an  actress 
who    wants    to    be    a    success. 


7.  Then  we  went  to  the  studio  in 
Radio  City  where  actual  sets 
would  be  erected.  We  rehearsed 
and  the  floor  manager  marked 
where  my  foot  should  stay 
during  an   important   scene. 


22 
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he  place,  Kraft  T  V  Theatre.  The  occasion,  a  starlet's 


2.  Director  Dick  Goode,  substi- 
tuting for  Maury  Holland,  put 
the  master  script  into  my  hand 
and  read  with  me.  We  finished, 
he  thanked  me,  and  I  left,  quite 
sure    I    hadn't    got    the    part. 


3.  No  photographer  could  have 
caught  the  way  my  hand  trem- 
bled with  excitement  when  I 
got  the  role.  Then  forty  sides 
of  dialogue — all  had  to  be 
learned  by  the  following  week. 


4.  My  big  scene  required  a  quick 
change  and  the  NBC  costume 
department  gave  me  an  extra- 
long  zipper.  While  costume 
lines  were  being  studied,  I  was 
going  over  lines  in  my  script. 


8.  /  had  now  lived  with  the  role 
for  more  than  a  week,  and  this 
was  the  day  of  the  broadcast. 
After  a  short  dinner  break  I 
answered  make-up  call,  scared 
how  I'd  come  out.  Luckily,  o.k. 


9.  During  break  between  dress 
rehearsal  and  broadcast  I  had 
a  moment  when  1  wished  I 
could  still  be  behind  the  cam- 
era. Then  I  decided  my  job  was 
just  as  wonderful — and  it  was! 


first  big  break! 


Farmer's  wife  or  city  gal — you  11 

feel  equally  at  home  on  Man  on  the  Farm 


own 

on  the 
Farm 


IF  i'm  going  to  emcee  a  farm  program,"  said  Chuck  Acree,  "I'd 
darn  well  better  know,  something  about  farming."  With  this, 
our  Man  on  the  Farm  emcee  simply  bought  a  farm  and  became  a 
farmer.  This  was  no  hard  task  for  the  man  has  been  a  salesman, 
reporter,  tennis  champ,  one-man  radio  station,  magician  and  pilot. 
Each  week  now,  Chuck  goes  down  the  road  a-piece  for  his  broad- 
casts from  the  Ful-O-Pep  experimental  farm.  There  Ann  Andrews, 
George  Menard,  Reggie  Cross  and  Porter  Heaps  are  on  hand  to 
round  out  the  entertainment.  On  the  informative  side,  Denny  Den- 
nerlein  and  Dr.  0.  B.  Kent  summarize  latest  farm  news  and  give 
constructive  agricultural  advice. 

Man  on  the  Farm :  Saturday,  12  Noon  EST,  MBS.  Sponsored  by  Quaker  Oats. 


To  this  remodeled  chicken  coop  studio  in  Illinois 
come  visitors  from  all  over  the  country  to  chat 
with  the  Man   on   the  Farm,  himself,   Chuck  Acree. 


When  emcee  Chuck  Acree,  Reggie  Cross,  harmonica- 
playing  comedian,  organist  Porter  Heaps  and  George 
Menard,   singing   announcer,   get   together,   gags   fiy. 


SELECT  YOURS  NOW 


P13STHE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD— Fulton 
•  iwworier.  Over  1.000,000  copies  sold — the  world- 
famous  best-seller  that  re-tells,  faithfully  and  reverently, 
the  ever-new  story  of  Jesus.  Approved  for  readers  of  all 
faiths.  ONLY  35« 

PI  3R  QUIETLY     MY     CAPTAIN     WAITS— Evelyn, 

■  ■  •»  w  Baton.  Gripping  story  of  savage  love  and  swift  ac- 
tion in  pioneer  Canada — of  a  man  who  sold  himself  to  an 
Indian  tribe  to  save  the  woman  he  loved  but  could  never 
possess!  ONLY  356 

P25   HANDY  LEGAL  ADVISER   FOR  HOME  AND 

■  fcw  BUSINESS — Samuel  C.  Kling,  Counselor-at-Law. 
1,000  most  vital  legal  questions  clearly  answered  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  your  state — marriage,  divorce,  acci- 
dents, lawsuits,  wills,  etc.  Now  completely  revised,  up-to- 
date!  ONLY  356 

PI  34  THE    RAGING  TIDE— (Fiddler's  Green)— 

■  IW7  Ernest  K.  Gann,  author  of  Blaze  of  Noon.  Beauti- 
ful Connie,  torn  between  two  men  who  loved  her,  had  to 
save  one  of  them  from  death.  But  she  could  save  one  only 
by  betraying  the  other!  ONLY   35* 

mTHE  PERMA  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  DIC- 
TIONARY— Frank  Eaton  Newman.  Over  20,000 
definitions  of  words  most  commonly  used  in  crossword  puz- 
zles.  Invaluable  for  expert  or  besinner.  ONLY  35* 

DR9    THE  PERMABOOK  OF  ART  MASTERPIECES 

■  ***•  —Ed.  by  Ray  Brock.  32  most  popular  famous 
paintings  reproduced  in  FULL  COLOR — plus  fascinating 
stories  about  the  paintings  and  the  immortal  artists  who 
painted  them.  ONLY  356 

PI  25  Th<E  SALEM  FRIGATE — lolm  Jennings.  Bo- 
1  ■*"**  mance  and  excitement  by  the  author  of  The  Sea 
Eagles.  The  strange  story  of  Dr.  Tom  Tisdall,  the  man 
he  saved  from  death,  and  the  two  beautiful  women  torn 
between  them — sweeping  to  a  powerful  climax  of  fatal 
violence!  ONLY  35e 

DR7  THE  SCIENCE  FICTION  GALAXY— Ed.  by 
'  *»'  Groff  Conklin.  Thrilling  reading  about  the  strange 
worlds  of  tomorrow,  wonders  of  the  earth,  dangerous  inven- 
tions, time  travelling,  etc.  ONLY  350 

PI  33  THE    SEA    EAGLES— John    Jennings.    Furious 

■  1VU  action  on  the  high  seas  during  the  Revolution — 
and  the  story  of  a  young  bond-servant  who  fell  in  love  with 
his  master's  sister!  ONLY   35c 

m  SOUTH  SEA  STORIES  OF  W.  SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM.  Tales  of  suspense  for  which  the 
great  storyteller  is  most  famous.  25  6  pages — including 
"The  Letter,"  "Red,"  "Honolulu."  etc.  None  ever  before 
published  in  this  low-priced  book  form.  ONLY  356 

P19R  SPURS  WEST! — Ed.  by  Capt.  Joseph  T.  Shaw. 
r  ItU  Man-slanted,  man-size  collection  of  the  best  and 
burliest  western  action  stories  by  top-notchers  like  Ernest 
Haycox,  A.  B.  Guthrie,  and  many  others — the  cream  of 
the  western  crop!  ONLY  356 

PR  THE  STANDARD  BARTENDER'S  GUIDE— Pat- 
•  *•  rick  Gavin  Duffy.  How  to  mix  any  of  900  cocktails, 
highballs,  toddies,   rickeys,   etc.,  all  in  professional  style. 

ONLY  354 

PAfl     STOP  ME   IF  YOU'VE  HEARD  THIS   ONE— 

■  ■"  Lew  Lehr,  Cat  Tinney  and  Roger  Bower.  Most  up- 
roarious   stories    told    by    the    three    popular    comedians. 

ONLY  356 

PRfi    STORIES    OF   FAMOUS   OPERAS— Harold  V. 

I  MM  Milligan.  For  enjoyable  reading  and  ready  reference 
— complete     stories     of     the     50     most     popular     operas. 

ONLY  356 

PI  3(1  THORNDIKE-BARNHART  HANDY  POCKET 
>  I UU  DICTIONARY — Ed.  by  Clarence  L.  Barnhart, 
who  was  featured  in  Life,  Time,  and  Header's  Digest.  A 
really  mm.  easy-to-understand  dictionary  paced  to  today's 
life  and  today's  language.  Over  36,000  words  simply  and 
dearly  defined.  ONLY  356 


Best-Selling  Novels  AND  Popular  Non-Fiction 

Complete,  Unabridged,  Handy  Pocket  Size 

PERMABOOKS!  35c  Each-Any  3  for  Only  $1.05! 

Yours  for  Week's  FREE  Trial! 

TAKE  YOUR  PICK  from  this  big  list— hit  novels, 
books  of  fun,  wisdom,  information  and  instruction 

—for  ONLY  356  each ANY  3  for  ONLY  $1.05 

(minimum  order)!  Send  no  money,  pay  postman 
nothing.  The  handy  coupon  below  brings  all  you 
want  for  FREE  examination.  Pay  only  for  those 
you  keep! 

PI  38  BLACK  JUDAS— (Run  Mongoose)  —Bui ice 
I  I  uu  wiikingon.  Luscious  Felicity  Bantry  was  a  wild- 
cat. What  she  wanted  she  bought  or  took.  But  Bill  Stacy 
wouldn't  be  bought — and  he'd  take  her  only  on  his  startling 
terms  .   .  .  ONLY  356 

D1  4(1  DIVINE  MISTRESS — Frank  G.  Slaughter,  author 
1  ■  '"  of  In  a  Dark  Garden,  etc.  Handsome  young  An- 
tonio challenged  the  torture  masters  of  Renaissance  Italy 
for  the  woman  he  loved — and  discovered  the  shocking  secret 
of  a  depraved  cult,  in  winning  her!  ONLY   356 

PI  41  LAND    OF    VENGEANCE— Call    the     New 

i  n  i  World — John  Jennings,  author  of  The  Salem 
Frigate.  Disgraced,  cashiered  from  the  American  Army  in 
the  War  of  1812  by  another's  treachery,  Peter  Brooke 
escaped  to  South  America  to  join  Bolivar  in  his  fight  for 
freedom — and  fall  in  love  with  a  wanton   Spanish  beauty. 

ONLY  356 

PI  94  ARREST  THE   SAINT!— Leslie  Charteris.    The 

1  *~*  modern  Robin  Hood  who  metes  out  his  own  justice 
— at  a  profit!  Widely  famed  in  movies  and  radio,  the 
roguish  Saint  here  whirls  through  eight  sizzling  adventures 
with  tough  gangsters  and  torrid  women.  ONLY   356 

PI  73  THE    BEAUTIFUL   AND    DAMNED— F.    Scott 

I  I  i-O  Fitzgerald,  author  of  The  Great  Gatsby,  etc.  A 
great  modern  classic  by  America's  foremost  writer  of  the 
flaming  '20s.  Passion  and  heartbreak,  young  love  and 
decadence,  in  a  brilliant  novel  acclaimed  by  public  and 
critics.  This  is  the  only  edition  available.         ONLY   356 

Pfl    BEST  JOKES   FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS—/ ''     by 

•  v  Powers  Moulton.  Enliven  your  personality — select  your 
jokes   from    2,000   in   this   laugh-provoking   book. 

ONLY  356 

PI  BEST  LOVED  POEMS— fM.  bv  Richard  Charlton 
'  ■  'MacKenzie.  A  treasure  chest  of  America's  favorite 
verse  for  everyday  enjoyment  and  inspiration.  ONLY  35c 

PI    BEST  QUOTATIONS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS— 

■  u  Ed.  by  Lewis  C.  Henry.  Here  are  gems  of  wit,  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  from  the  writings  and  utterances  of 
the    world's    great    thinkers,    poets,    orators    and    leaders. 

ONLY  356 

P1 1  Q  TO  HELL  AND  BACK — Audit  Murphy.  The  per- 

■  ■  UV  sonal  story  of  America's  "most-decorated"  soldier, 
written  with  forthright  honesty  by  the  infantryman  who 
won  21  medals  (including  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor)  before  he  was  21.  One  of  the  most  famous  war 
books  ever  published.  ONLY  356 

P1(IR  UNCONOUERED — Neil  H.  Swanson.  Sold  as  a 

I  I  UU  slave  to  the  highest  bidder — that  was  lovely  Abi- 
gail's fate!  One  man  could  save  her — but  only  if  he  dared 
to  defy  a  ruthless  enemy!  The  whirlwind  story  of  Amer- 
ica's wilderness  days  that  became  a  Hollywood  epic! 

ONLY  35e 

Mail  This  Coupon  for  FREE  Trial! 


PlflS  THREE  MINUTES  A  DAY— Rev.  James  Keller, 
'  ,WUM.  M.  This  remarkable  book  will  lift  troubles 
from  your  mind  and  heart,  help  you  live  a  better  life  in 
a  better  world!  365  inspiring  messages,  one  for  every  day 
of   the  year.  ONLY  356 

P41     BEST  SHORT  STORIES  OF  JACK  LONDON. 

■  ^  ■  New  collection  of  the  great  storyteller's  most 
thrilling  tales — vivid  action  and  outdoor  adventure  rang- 
ing from  Alaska  to  the  South  Seas.  ONLY  356 

PI  01  CAREERS  THAT  CHANGE  YOUR  WORLD 

■  ■  "  ■  Christopher  Guides  for  Jobs  that  Make  the  Future 
— Rev.  James  Keller,  M.  M.,  author  of  You  Can  Change 
the  World.  How  to  work  actively  for  a  better  world  in  vital 
fields  like  television,  government,  social  work,  etc.  A  valu- 
able guide  for  all  who  want  to  give  direction  to  their  lives; 

ONLY  35c 

PI  39  CHAD  HANNA — Waiter  D.  Edmonds,  author 
1  lvfcof  Drums  Along  the  Mohawk.  Warmhearted,  ro- 
mantic novel  of  a  young  man  in  the  riotous  circus  life  of 
America  100  years  ago.  How  Chad  Hanna  ran  away  from 
an  orphanage  to  join  Hugenine's  circus  and  learn  to  fight, 
perform  and  love  like  a  man.  ONLY  35c 

P11  1  THE  CHAIN — Paul  I.  Wellman,  author  of  The 
I  ■  e  u  jron  Mistress.  Handsome  John  Carlisle  was  a  dedi- 
cated minister  of  God.  Gilda  Westcott  was  a  beautiful  and 
worldly  girl.  No  wonder  the  town  was  shocked  when  these 
two  were  drawn  together  in  a  strange  and  unexpected  bond  1 

ONLY  35c 

PI  27  FA'R  WIND  TO  JAVA— Garland  Roark.  Fast- 

■  ■  fc  *  paced  novel  of  adventure  in  the  exotic  South  Seas 
during  the  1880's — of  a  ruthless  captain  who  kept  his 
hell-ship  under  iron  control,  until  the  day  he  took  an 
irresistibly    beautiful  native   girl   aboard!        ONLY  35c 


PI  R    FORTUNE  TELLING  FOR   FUN  AND   POPU- 

11  u    LARITY — Paul  Showers.  Fifteen  different  methods 

of  fortune  telling — palmistry,  astrology,  numerology,  hand-  ^*  i11*  >11*  ili"  "**■  BBBB  "*  "™  "^  ^™  ^^  ^^  ? 

writing,    etc.    Illustrated.  ONLY   356  ■     .  ,  .  . ,  „  ,     ,        ■ 

_  .  _  .  _    Send  no  money  now  unless  you  wish!  Pay  only  for 

PI  /l  THE  GOLDEN  ISLE — Frank  G.  Slaughter.  Kid-  I    the  books  you  keep! 

■  ufcl   napped  to  care  for   a  brutal  slave  trader's  human  __DU Anrtr*irc   n     ■  ot 

freight,  Michael  Stone  sought  escape  through  the  help  of  I     L.    j     V:       ?,'       5  ■ 

lovely  Marian — only  to  find  that  her  charms  were  an  even  I     Garden  City,  New  York 

more  dangerous  trap!  ONLY  356  _        Please  send  me,  for  FREE  examination,  the 

ninil,,...,..  .i».>.„e  .,mi>iir  r...,..„  I     Permabooks    whose    numbers    I    have    circled     I 

rlllh  HOW  TO  OVERCOME  NERVOUS  STOMACH  '    beiow    Within   one  week,  I  will  return  those     I 

■  ■  wu  TROUBLE — Joseph    P.     Montague,     M.D.     How  I     i    do   not  want,   or  send  my  payment  at   the     _ 
victims  of  the  high  tension  of  modern  living  can  overcome  ■     rate  of  35c  each,  or  3  for  $1.05*  (plus  5  cents 
indigestion  and  gastric  disorders  without  resorting  to  drugs  _     each  for  postage).   Minimum  order  $1.05.  ■ 
or  nostrums.  How  to  organize   brain,   nerves  and  stomach,                M   -•     __  __  ___    _._   _.-   __,    „,0  a,.    „,-     _ 

for  a  longer  and  happier  life.  ONLY  356  ■     "   p3  p5  p8  p16  p25  p40  P41    P62  P6°  P67 

nn()    »*...    ........ ...    v^^u    «ui    i.Ane.     .«•  B     p74  P89  P98  PlOl  P105  P106  P108  P115  P119     ■ 

PUK    NEW    STANDARD    BOOK    OF    MODEL    LET-  II  _,_,   _.„  „,„„  _,„„    ■ 

ruO,  TERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS— Leo  J.  Henkin.  P121   P123  P124  P125   P126  P127   P128  P130     I 

Why  go  through  the  torture  of  composing  difficult   letters  I     D1--  diii  pnd  dim   piu  P137  P138  P139 

yourself.   Just   copy  these  hundreds  of   excellent   examples  ■     p132  P1J3  PIJ*  IMJS   rtM  rl"   r,JO  r,ov     I 

for  every  situation,  social  or  business.  Letters  of  sympathy,  aj    P140  PI41 
invitation,    sales  letters,  credit,  applications,  etc. 

ONLY  356  .     ('  Every  3  books  $1.05,  h  books   $H0,  5  books     I 

_.,-„  $1.73.   6    bonks   $2.10,   etc.) 

Pi  9R  NIGHT  WITHOUT  STARS— 11  'inston  Graham.  ■  _ 

I    I  ^u  The  incredible  suspense   story  of  a  man  who  pre-  ■■ 
tended  to  be  blind,  to  track  down  a  "dead"  man  who  had  I     N  ■ 

been  seen  alive — and  find  the  girl  who  was  too  lovely  to  m 

be  trusted!  ONLY  356 

PI  Q7  LUSTY      WIND       FOR      CAROLINA — Inglis  .     Address ■ 

I  IUI  Fletcher.    The   young   Virginia   colony  had  driven 

Ann  Bonney  away  and  burned  her  mother  as  a  witch.  Now  ■     c-t    ond 

she  was   back — captain    of   a   pirate  ship — to  seek  bloody  I  '  ..State 

revenge.  ONLY   356  ■  ■ 

PI  39  *A«NBOW  IN  THE  ROYALS-G«rW  Hoar,  |     Q  SAVE    «JP»wIg^af^.^«f     | 

llzZ^T^^^l^^^^^'^^  ,    amination  and  retUTn  privilege:  refund  8uaranteed- 

tains  who  were  brothers  and  bitter  enemies — with  a  lovely  ■  ^-  ^  __  _  __  «  _  — _  _ 

girl  the  victor's  prize!  ONLY  356  uM  uuul  uu"  ■■  §■■  uuuui  u»"  uuu»  ■■■  »™  ^m  ^m  ^ 
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A  Big  Top  Party 

By  Jack  Sterling 

A  CIRCUS  party  really  has  no  age  limit.  But  these 
party  suggestions  are  strictly  for  the  small  fry 
whether  mother  organizes  it  or  Junior  takes  over. 
Everything  is  planned  with  a  minimum  of  expense  so 
that  props  can  be  made  by  parent  and  child. 

Decorations :  To  convert  a  room  into  the  "Big  Top," 
strips  of  colored  crepe  paper  can  be  attached  to  a  light 
fixture  in  the  ceiling  and  attached  at  the  other  end  to 
side  walls  with  cellulose  tape.  A  big  balloon  can  be  sus- 
pended to  hide  the  centerpiece. 

Order  of  entry :  Every  circus  starts  off  with  a  parade. 
The  entrance  into  the  "Big  Top"  is  always  to  the  left 
of  the  bandstand.  The  drum  major  leads  the  band  in, 
followed  by  the  ringmaster,  animals,  clowns  and  per- 
formers. They  all  circle  the  ring  once,  the  band  takes 
its  place  and  the  ringmaster  takes  over.  (The  perform- 
ers normally  make  an  exit  until  it  is  their  turn  to  appear 
but  in  the  case  of  a  party  they  would,  of  course,  be  both 
audience  and  performers.) 

Drum  major  or  majorette:  Everyone  knows  what 
their  uniforms  look  like  but  all  you  really  need  is  a  big 
baton  (broomstick)  painted  or  wrapped  with  colored 
crepe  paper. 

Bandsmen:  They  can  wear  Sam  Browne  belts  made 
of  crepe  paper  and  paper  caps.  Harmonicas,  ukuleles, 
kazoos,  etc.  will  do  for  instruments. 

Ringmaster :  The  top  hat  can  be  made  out  of  a  round 
cardboard  box  like  those  that  contain  oatmeal  cereals. 
Put  a  cardboard  rim  on  it  and  paint  it  black.  Paint  on  a 
mustache  with  a  black  eyebrow  pencil  or  burnt  cork. 
The  microphone  can  be  made  from  an  empty  tin  of 
concentrated  orange  juice  with  a  trailing  rope  for  the 
wire.  Now  all  he  needs  is  a  whistle  and  booming  voice. 


Jack  Sterling  is   the   ringmaster  on  Big  Top, 
Saturday  at  12  Noon  EST,  on  CBS-TV  stations. 


Animals:  Let  the  children  take  their  dogs  and  cats 
and  with  a  little  crepe  paper  and  imagination  make 
them  into  ferocious  animals  to  be  led  in  with  chains 
or  in  cages  made  from  crates. 

Performers:  Little  girls  who  are  in  dancing  classes 
and  have  ballerina  outfits  .already  look  the  part  of 
trapeze  and  acrobatic  artists.  Boys,  too,  can  wear  gym 
suits.  And  freaks  are  easy  to  imitate :  the  fat  man  with  a 
little  stuffing,  the  tallest  man  in  the  world  with  stilts,  the 
bearded  lady  with  a  paper  beard,  etc.  Comic  clown 
costumes  are  easily  put  together  with  old,  out-sized 
clothes  and  shoes.  Face  can  be  made  with  eyehrow 
pencil  to  outline  mouth  and  eyebrows.  Use  mother's 
lipstick  and  rouge  to  circle  eyes  and  make  a  red  nose. 
For  a  bald  head,  cut  the  top  off  a  stocking  and  make 
a  cap  of  it. 

Circus  Acts: 

1.  Jugglers:  the  children  have  seen  performers  bal- 
ance spinning  plates  on  top  of  poles.  This  can  be  imi- 
tated with  tin  pans  nailed  to  the  top  of  broomsticks  to 
fake  the  real  thing. 

2.  Tumbling  acts  and  pyramids  by  the  boys. 

3.  Dancing  by  the  girls. 

4.  Exhibit  of  animals  and  animal  tricks. 

5.  Solos  by  any  young  musicians. 

6.  Egg  throwing  by  clowns.  Clowns  come  running 
into  the  ring  and  throw  eggs  at  the  audience.  Of  .course, 
the  shells  are  empty.  Mother  can  collect  them  while 
cooking  by  puncturing  the  bottoms  of  eggs  and  letting 
yolks  and  whites  drain  out  rather  than  cracking  them. 

Contests  and  games: 

1.  Prizes  for  the  best  costumes,  funniest  clown,  best 
freak,  etc. 


Big  Top  party  ice 
cream  treat  in 
shape  of  clown's 
head  can  be  made 
with  raisins  and 
cones.  Cone  is  the 
hat,  scoop,  the 
head  and  raisins 
become    the    face. 


2.  Prizes  for  the  best  performing  animals. 

3.  A  tight-wire  walking  contest  with  a  rope  stretched 
across  the  room  at  the  dazzling  height  of  one  foot  or  if 
that's  impossible  just  a  string  looped  around  the  floor. 

4.  Elephant  game.  Two  sides  line  up.  The  starter  has 
a  double  peanut  in  shell  clenched  between  his  teeth.  He 
passes  it  on  down  the  row,  no  one  using  hands  and  the 
side  that  reaches  the  end  first  is  the  winner. 

5.  Imitation  of  animals  are  always  fun.  Monkeys, 
roaring  lions,  etc.,  set  up  another  fine  vehicle  for  a 
garn^. 

Food:  Popcorn  and  peanuts  are,  of  course,  naturals. 
Candied  apples  on  sticks  are  easy  to  make.  You  merely 
cook  a  sirup  as  you  would  do  for  glazed  fruit,  add  a 
few  drops  of  coloring  and  dip  the  apples.  You  can 
sprinkle  on  coconut  shreds  to  make  them  extra  fancy. 
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CLAUDIA  AT  BREEZY  HILL 


(Continued  from  page  39)  Claudia  and 
Chappie  bought  the  farm  in  a  Christmas 
blizzard.  A  friend,  who  had  once  been  a 
guest  at  the  farmhouse  and  had  fallen  in 
love  with  it,  took  them  out  to  look  at  the 
then-unoccupied  house,  because  he  wanted 
to  see  it  again.  It  was  only  partially  fur- 
nished at  the  time,  but  the  Chappells  gave 
each  other  a  what-we-could-do-with-this- 
place  look  and  the  following  March  they 
moved  in,  and  have  been  proving  ever  since 
what  they  could  do.  That's  almost  seven 
years  ago. 

The  farm  has  130  acres,  and  they  rent  an 
additional  170.  They  grow  their  own  grain, 
their  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  much  of  it  to 
feed  the  chickens  and  hogs.  Chappie  is  a 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Yorkshire 
Breeders'  Association  and  they  own  one  of 
the  finest  herds  of  Yorkshire  hogs  in  the 
state.  In  season,  they  have  a  couple  of 
thousand  chickens  and  hope  by  next  year 
to  have  several  thousand  more. 

The  200-year-old  house,  made  of  field- 
stone  with  green  trim,  is  set  on  top  of  a 
ridge.  Behind  it  the  hills  rise  dramatically, 
and  below  the  valleys  and  rolling  land 
spread  for  many  miles.  Three  acres  of 
smooth  green  lawn  surround  the  house — 
enough  grass  to  require  a  light  tractor  and 
a  golf  course  mower. 

They  built  a  fieldstone  bungalow  which 
their  good  friends,  the  John  McEvoys,  rent. 
The  stone  garage  has  been  turned  into  an- 
other tenant  house.  The  original  barn,  of 
the  native  fieldstone,  is  still  in  use.  The  old 
wagon  house  is  now  a  completely  equipped 
toolhouse,  where  Chappie  works  on  his 
carpentering  and  mechanical  projects.  "At 
which  he's  a  whiz,"  Claudia  assures  you. 
Chappie,  by  the  way,  is  the  Ernest  Chap- 
pell  you  hear  on  radio  and  TV — as  com- 
mentator and  announcer  on  such  programs 
as  The  Big  Story,  Quiet  Please  and  the 
Armstrong  Circle  Theatre. 

The  original  portion  of  the  main  house 
on  Breezy  Hill  has  twenty-two-inch  thick 
walls,  and  the  foundation  still  has  the  old 
musket  placements  which  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Indian  attacks. 

Chappie  points  out  an  interesting  archi- 
tectural note  in  the  different  levels  on 
which  the  house  is  built.  The  ground  level 
in  back,  for  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  is 
a  whole  floor  lower  than  the  front  ground 


level,  for  the  living  room,  and  in  between 
is  a  third  level,  for  the  library.  Interesting, 
too,  are  the  original  fieldstone  inside  walls 
of  the  living  and  dining  rooms  and  the  dark 
old  beams  that  were  put  there  when  the 
first  rooms  were  built. 

Everything  that  was  old  and  lovely  in 
the  house  has  been  carefully  preserved, 
no  matter  how  much  new  has  been  added. 
Fine  old  wood  has  been  rubbed  and  coaxed 
back  to  its  original  lustre.  The  two  huge 
fireplaces  in  the  living  room  and  those  in 
the  dining  room  and  den  are  just  as  they 
were  when  the  house  was  young.  Claudia 
has  always  loved  antiques  and  her  New 
York  apartment,  a  high-ceilinged  place  in 
the  East  Sixties,  with  spacious  rooms,  was 
filled  with  them.  Now  many  of  her  finest 
pieces  have  been  trucked  out  to  the  farm, 
which  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town 
of  Glen  Gardner.  She  and  Chappie  haunt 
the  small  shops  for  good  buys,  and  go  to  as 
many  auctions  as  their  crowded  radio 
schedules  permit. 

The  blue  and  white  B  &  G  Copenhagen 
Christmas  plate  collection  is  now  at  the 
farm,  with  only  one  plate  missing.  "Buyers 
all  over  Europe  are  keeping  their  eyes  open 
for  that  missing  plate,"  Claudia  says.  "It's 
one  of  my  dreams  to  have  the  complete  set." 
She  has  a  souvenir  spoon  collection  that  her 
grandmother  started  and  to  which  her 
mother  added,  and  two  windows  full  of 
chickens,  mostly  china  and  glass  ones. 

Color  schemes  all  through  the  house  are 
soft,  rather  than  striking.  Greens  predomi- 
nate in  the  living  room,  and  the  blue  and 
white  Delft  china  sets  the  blue  and  white 
scheme  for  the  dining  room.  Gay  chintzes 
dress  up  the  bedrooms  and  the  cozy  corners 
that  abound  in  every  old  house. 

An  extremely  handsome  and  gaily  deco- 
rated horse  which  once  rode  an  old  German 
merry-go-round,  has  been  converted  into  a 
bar.  "I  got  it  for  Chappie  last  year  and 
brought  it  home  through  the  town  in  our 
truck,  and  we  very  nearly  stopped  traffic. 
Mr.  Poop,  our  Sealyham,  was  a  little 
puzzled  by  the  strange  new  animal  at  first 
but  he  got  used  to  it,"  Claudia  explains. 

Mr.  Poop's  welfare  became  a  matter  of 
such  concern  to  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
farm,  Harry  Oldridge,  that  he  built  a  little 
bridge  over  the  pond  when  Mr.  P  goes 
frogging  so  the  dog's  feet  wouldn't  always 
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"Now  There'll  Be  a  Tomorrow 
for  John  and  Me" 

Yes,  thanks  to  the  help  of  radio's  "My  True 
Story,"  countless  people  have  found  the  key  to 
happiness.  This  is  because  "My  True  Story" 
dramatizes,  in  vivid  form,  real-life  problems  of 
real  people — right  out  of  the  files  of  True  Story 
Magazine.  Here  are  people  who  might  be  you, 
your  friends,  or  your  neighbors.  You'll  find  the 
answers  to  problems  of  love,  hope,  fear,  jealousy 
and  many  others. 

TUNE  IN 

"MY  TRUE  STORY" 


American  Broadcasting  Stations. 


be  wet.  Now  Mr.  P  stands  dryly  on  the 
bridge  for  his  frogging  forays.  The  two 
cats  get  no  such  special  attention,  although 
the  big  black  farm  cat  has  been  hopelessly 
spoiled  by  the  city  cat  Claudia  brought  out. 
City  Cat  does  all  the  mousing  and  brings 
the  hapless  victims  in  to  Jack-Jack  in  lov- 
ing tribute. 

There's  a  two-acre  pond  on  the  farm 
which  they  hope  to  fill  with  fish  next  sea- 
son, and  a  swimming  pool  that  uses  the 
foundation  of  a  milk  house  built  in  1786. 
A  brook  had  run  through  the  basement  of 
the  old  structure  and  the  same  spring  now 
feeds  the  pool.  Chappie  and  Claudia 
worked  out  all  the  plans,  and  he  did  some 
of  the  masonry  work  and  supervised  the 
construction. 

In  the  back  orchard  there  are  five  hun- 
dred peach  trees  which  they  themselves 
set  out.  This  year,  wonder  of  wonders,  they 
took  off  their  very  first  peaches — the 
sweetest  they've  ever  eaten,  naturally! 
Next  year  they'll  be  even  more  plentiful. 
There  are  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  apple 
trees,  and  plenty  of  tangy  wild  grapes. 
Much  of  the  output  of  orchards  and  truck 
garden  goes  into  their  deep  freeze. 

Actually,  it's  Chappie  who  is  the 
family  chef,  when  the  housekeeper 
isn't  around.  He  specializes  in  steaks, 
chickens,  and  barbecues,  performing  his 
culinary  miracles  in  the  summer  on  the 
terrace  just  off  the  dining  room,  where  they 
sit  in  the  shade  of  a  huge  horse  chestnut 
tree.  In  winter,  the  big  dining  room  fire- 
place sets  the  scene. 

From  the  terrace  you  see  a  great  bell 
hung  on  top  of  a  white  post.  Claudia  ex- 
plains: "It  came  from  a  church  built  by 
the  Hessians  in  a  little  town  that  was  some- 
where in  this  neighborhood,  called  Slab 
Hollow.  The  old  building  had  seen  the 
Revolution  through,  had  seen  the  town 
change  constantly,  but  had  itself  remained 
changeless  because  interested  folks  in 
neighboring  communities  had  kept  it  in  re- 
pair. Then  one  night  a  fire  destroyed  the 
building  completely  and  only  the  bell  re- 
mained. We  were  antique  hunting  one  day 
when  I  realized  I  had  lost  Chappie.  Finally 
I  found  him,  enraptured  by  the  bell.  Of 
course  my  own  purchases  were  forgotten 
and  we  could  hardly  wait  to  get  it  home 
and  use  it.  Now  it  hangs  silent  on  its 
white  terrace  post.  We  think  it  deserves 
a  rest." 

On  another  side  of  the  lawn  is  a  dashing 
old  sleigh  which  Harry  Oldridge  discov- 
ered neglected  in  the  barn  and  promptly 
painted.  If  Claudia  gets  her  wish,  they 
may  yet  use  it  for  transportation.  It  seems 
that  there  were  a  few  rough  winters  at  first, 
so  they  invested  in  a  snow  plow  to  take  care 
of  the  roadway  that  extended  through  the 
property  to  the  house.  They  have  been  all 
ready  for  blizzards,  but  hardly  more  than 
a  sprinkling  ai  snow  has  fallen  since  the 
plow  was  delivered. 

"Sometimes,"  muses  Claudia,  "I  find 
myself  wishing  for  a  good  old-fashioned 
New  England  winter,  so  we  can  justify  all 
the  money  we  put  in  that  plow!" 

If  any  New  Jerseyites  who  read  this  find 
the  snowfall  heavier  than  usual  this  sea- 
son, they  can  now  blame  Claudia  Morgan. 
She  wished  for  it! 
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December  11 — January  10 


11:30  A.M.   Strike  it  Rich   •   2   &  6 

Warren  Hull  emcees  the  quiz  show  "with  a  heart." 

11:30  A.M.    Okay  Mother   •    7 

Dennis  James,  assisted  by  girl  Friday,  Julia 
]\leade,  with  popular  audience  participation  show. 

12:00  P.M.    The  Egg  and  1   •   2 

Serial  with  screen  actor  John  Craven  in  male  lead, 
opposite  Pat  Kirland,  Nancy  Carroll's  daughter. 

12:00  P.M.    Ruth  Lyons9  50  Club   •   4  &  6 

Folksy  chatter  with  personable  Ruth  and  featuring 
baritone  Dick  Noel,  a  Godfrey  Talent  Scout  win- 
ner. 

I2:<?0  P.M.    Langford  &  Ameehe   •    7   (&  6  at 
10:30  A.M.) 

As  the  lunch  whistle  blows,  Frances  and  Don  come 
on  with  daytime  variety  and  surprise  guest  stars. 

12:15  P.M.   Love  of  Life  •  2  &  6 

Dramatic    serial    starring    Peggy    McCay,    Paul 
Potter  and  Marie  Kenny,  who  started  her  acting 
career  at  age  46,  after  raising  a  family  of  three. 
2:30  P.M.   Search  for  Tomorrow   •   2  &  « 

Family  dramatic  series.  John  Sylvester,  as  stormy 
petrel  Keith  Barron,  graduated  from  Notre  Dame 
right  into  the  Theatre  Guild  in  New  York. 
1:30  P.M.    Garry  Moore  Show    •   2   &  6 

Lively,   entertainment-packed  hour   with   Garry, 
vocalists  Denise  Lor  and  Ken  Carson. 
:30  P.M.    First  Rundred  Years   •  2  &  6 

Jimmy  Lydon  and  Olive  Stacey  with  young  mar- 
ital problems.  Margie  Martin,  played  by  Mary 
Beller,  made  her  radio  debut  at  the  tender  age  of 
thirteen. 
3:00  P.M.   Miss  Susan   •   4   &  6 

Susan  Peters,  who  now  is  planning  actually  to 
study  law,  stars  as  a  latter  day  Portia. 
3:30  P.M.   Fashion  Magic    •    2 

Tuesday  only.    Arlene  Francis  unloads  inform- 
ation, tips  and  samples  of  fashion  witchery. 
3:30  P.M.    Rert  Parks  Show  •  4  &  0   ( M9  W, 

Bert  in  merry  variety  with  Betty  Ann  Grove,  band- 
leader Bobby  Sherwood  and  the  Heathertones. 


3:30  P.M.    Rill  Goodwin  Show  •  4  &S  (T,Th) 

Bright    mid-afternoon    pick-up    with    Bill    and 
singers  Eileen  Barton,  Roger  Dann. 
4:0O  P.M.   Kate  Smith  Show  •  4  &  0 

A  caravan  of  musical-variety  with  everything  from 
cracker-barrel  discussion  to  ballet  sequences. 

5:00  P.M.   Rawkins    Falls,    Pop.   0,200    •    4 
Day-by-day  story  of  small  town  life  with  Bernar- 
dine  Flynn,  George  Gsar,  Art  Peterson. 

5:30  P.M.   Rowdy  Roody  Show    •   4   &   O 

Fun  and  frolic  for  youngsters  with  Howdy,  Clara- 
bell  the  clown  and  Bob  Smith. 

7:00  P.M.    Knkla,  Fran  and  Oil  if   •  4  &  6 

The  Kuklapolitans  and  Burr  Tilstrom,  whose 
favorite  reading  includes  the  books  of  Oz. 

7:00  P.M.    Captain   Video    •    5 

Adventures  in  outer  spaces  starring  Al  Hodges  in 
title  role;  Don  Hastings,  the  Video  Ranger. 

7:00  P.M.    World  News    •    7 

John  Daly,  in  radio  since  1937,  with  his  keen 
commentary  and  film  coverage  of  the  day's  events. 

7:30  P.M.    Those  Two   •  4  (M,  W,  F) 

This  is  a  gay  new  comedy  series  starring  Vivian 
Blaine,  of  "Guys  and  Dolls"  fame  and  Pinky 
Lee,  West  Coast  import. 

7:30  P.M.    Rinah  Shore  Show   •  4    (T,  Th  > 

The  honey-haired,  brown-eyed  vocalist,  long  a  star 
of  radio,  in  a  live  coast-to-coast  telecast. 

7:45  P.M.  Perry  Como  Show  •  2  (M,  W,  F) 
Perry,  who  has  never  had  a  singing  lesson  in  his 
life,  sings  top  TV  tunes  with  the  Fontane  Sisters. 

7:45  P.M.    News   Caravan    •    4   &  O 

John  Cameron  Swayze  with  headline  news. 
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7:30  P.M.   Rollywood  Screen  Test   •    7 

Candidates  for  film  stardom  in  teleplays.    Host 
and  "test"  director,  Neil  Hamilton. 

0:00  P.M.   Lux  Vido  Theatre  •  2  &  6 

Hollywood  headliners  fill  the  lead  roles  in  this 
weekly  series  of  dramatic  teleplays. 

0:OOP.M.   Paul  Winchell  Show   •   4 

Jerry  Mahoney,  goggle-eyed  puppet,  assisted  by 
Paul  Winchell  in  song,  dance  and  audience-quiz. 

0:00  P.M.    The  Amazing  Mr.  Malone   •    7 

The   crime-and-wise-cracking    barrister,    starring 
Lee  Tracy.    Dec.   17  &  31.    Alternating  with — 

Mr.  Ristrict  Attorney 
Tall,  striking  Jay  Jostyn  as  the  D.A.  Dec.  24  & 
Jan.  7. 

8:30  P.M.    Godfrey's   Talent  Scouts    •    2 

America's  most  listened  to  celebrity  helps  talented 
newcomers  to  show  business. 

0:30  P.M.    Concert  Rour   •   4  &  6 

Noted  singers  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and 
great  concert  halls  appear  in  recitals. 

8:30  P.M.   Life   Regins    at   80    •    7 

Personable  Jack  Barry  at  the  helm  of  the  only 
panel  show  with  over  400  years  of  experience. 

9:00  P.M.    I  Love  Lucy  •   2  &  6 

Farce  and  music  in  family  situations  starring  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Desi  Arnaz  (Lucille  Ball). 

9:00  P.M.   Lights   Out    •    4 

Swift,  startling  mystery  series,  now  over  100  pro- 
grams old,  stories  with  a  supernatural  twist. 

9:00  P.M.  Wrestling  with  Rennis  James  •  5 
Dennis  gives  his  all,  with  recorded  sound  effects 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

9:30  P.M.  Robert  Montgomery  Presents  •  4 
Montgomery,  who  studied  abroad  as  a  youngster, 
narrates.  Dec.  17  &  31.  Alternating  with — 

Maugham    Theatre    •    4 
Teleplays  based  on  the  works  of  noted  British 
writer,  W.  Somerset  Maugham.  Biweekly:  Dec. 
24  &  Jan.  7. 

10:00  P.M.    Studio   One    •   2 

TV's  greatest  triumph  in  dramatic  productions. 
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7:110  P.M.   Beulah    •    7 

Kansas-born  Hattie  McDaniel,  a  headline  actress 
for  years  as  the  exuberant,  witty  housekeeper. 
Others  in  the  family  comedy,  Ginger  Jones,  Wil- 
liam Post,  Jr. 

8:00  P.M.   Frank   Sinatra  Show    •    2 

A  whirling  revue  of  songs  and  humor  with  many 
celebrities  topping  the  full  hour  as  Frankie 
strikes  a  tune. 

8:00  P.M.    Texaco  Star  Theatre   •   4  &  6 

The  high-voltage  funnyman  of  TV,  Milton  Berle, 
with  a  galaxy  of  stars  and  many  surprises. 
Regulars  include  pitchman  Sid  Stone  and  Allen 
Roth's  orchestra. 

8i00  P.M.    What's  the  Story?    •    5 

Four  outstanding  guest  reporters  face  "City 
Editor"  Walter  Raney  as  a  roving  reporter  tele- 
phones in  a  story  giving  barest  facts  to  an  his- 
torical event.  If  panel  fails  to  identify,  home 
viewer   receives    prize   for   suggesting   the   story. 

8tOO  P.M.    Charlie    Wild,    Private    Detective 

•   7 

Keen,  fast-stepping  operative  who  fears  neither 
corpses  nor  glamorous  women,  played  by  John 
McQuade  who  got  his  early  acting  experience 
performing  in  Pennsy  mining  towns. 

9:00  P.M.    Fireside   Theatre    •    4 

Light  romance  and  melodramas  appear  on  this 
weekly  presentation,  especially  filmed  for  tele- 
vision. 

9:00  P.M.   Cosmopolitan   Theatre    •    4 

Full-hour  video  dramas  running  from  romance 
to  suspense,  adapted  from  fiction  in  Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine. 

9:05  P.M.   Boxing  •   9 

Stan  Lomax  and  Dick  Nesbitt  supply  ringside 
commentary  for  professional  bouts  from  West- 
chester County  Center,  scheduled  by  matchmaker 
Joe  McKenna. 

9:30  P.M.   Suspense   •  2   &  6 

The  famous  taut  killer-thriller  series,  now  with 
many  semi-documentary  plots  based  on  foreign 
news  stories. 

9:30  P.M.    Circle    Theatre    •    4 

Well-known  actors  of  stage  and  screen  cast  in 
star  roles  of  teleplays  revolving  around  lifelike 
situations. 

10:OOP.M.   Banger  •   2 

Here  are  the  basic  emotions,  fear,  love  and  hate, 
in  drama  conceived  to  keep  you  on  the  edge  of 
your  chair. 

IOzOO  P.M.    Original  Amateur   it  our   •    4   &6 

Ted  Mack,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Amateur  Hour  for  sixteen  years  and  he  calls  it 
the  most  satisfactory  period  of  his  life,  is  the 
considerate  host  and  emcee  in  this  famous  talent- 
testing  show. 

IOzOO  P.M.    Bands   of   Besting    •    5 

Fine  Broadway  casts  and  excellent  direction  by 
Pat  Fay  makes  this  melodramatic  program  one 
of  the  most  hair-raising  of  video's  spine-chillers. 

10:30  P.M.    Chamber  Music    •    7 

From  the  middle  west,  the  Chicago  Symphony 
R  Chamber     Orchestra,     under    the     direction     of 

M  Rafael  Kubelik,  present  musical  selections  from 

"pop"    symphonies    with    definite    emphasis    on 

light,  short  themes. 
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7:30  P.M.    Chance  of  a  Lifetime   •    7 

Affable  quizmaster  John  Reed  King,  who  has 
distributed  rewards  totalling  more  than  a  million 
dollars  in  five  years  of  emceeing,  with  light- 
hearted  stunts  and  questions  worth  up  to  $500 
plus  the  big  jackpot  for  the  "mystery  voice." 
Gorgeous  Cindy  Cameron,  comedian  Dick  Col- 
lier, and  dancers  Russel  Arms  and  Liza  Palmer. 
8:00  P.M.   Godfrey  and  Friends   •   2  &  6 

Tops  in  humor  and  songs  as  King  Arthur  makes 
a  funful  hour  with  the  musical  "little  Godfreys": 
Janette  Davis,  Haleloke,  Marion  Marlowe,  Frank 
Parker,  the  Chordettes  and  Mariners  and  Archie 
Bleyer's  band. 
8iOO  P.M.   Kate  Smith   Evening  Hour    •    4 

Warmhearted  Kate  with  her  long-time  manager 
Ted  Collins  present  full-hour  variety  with  top 
personalities  and  variety  acts  of  the  entertain- 
ment world  plus  the  John  Butler  ballet  group 
and  Jack  Allison's  chorus. 
9:00  P.M.   Strike  It  Bich   •   2  &  6 

Warren  Hull,  who  as  a  youth  was  a  track  star, 
gives    contestants    with    a    financial    problem    a 
chance  to  run  fifteen  dollars  up  to  five  hundred 
with  correct  answers. 
9:00  P.M.   Kraft   Theatre    •    4 

Full-hour  dramatic  productions,  sure  to  please, 
that  bespeak  artistry  and  intelligence.   Plays  are 
adaptations  of  all-time  favorites  as  well  as  new 
originals. 
9:00  P.M.   Bon  McNeill  TV  Club    •    7 

Don,  once  nicknamed  "Daddy  Long  Legs,"  with 
his  cheerful  crew,  including  Fran  Allison,  good 
humored  Sam  Cowling  and  Patsy  Lee.  Dec.  12, 
26  &  Jan.  9.   Alternating  with — 

Arthur   Murrag   Partg 
Winsome   Kathryn   Murray,    a    grandmother    as 
well  as  the  dancing  master's  wife,  is  femcee  to  a 
shindig  of  gaiety  and  laughter.    Biweekly:  Dec. 
19  &  Jan.  2. 
9:05  P.M.    College    Basketball    •    9 

The  sport  camera  focuses  on  local  hoop  men: 
Dec.  12,  Rutgers  at  Columbia;  Dec.  19,  Colum- 
bia at  Fordham ;  Dec.  26,  Fordham  at  St.  Francis ; 
Jan.  2,  Loyola  (Baltimore)  at  St.  Francis;  Jan. 
9,  Harvard  at  Columbia. 
9:30  P.M.   The  Web   •   2 

Eerie  thrillers  on  this  excellent  suspense  show. 
Jonathan   Blake,   narrator,   is   a  world  traveler 
and  explorer  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  of 
travel  to  his  credit. 
9:30  P.M.    The  Clock    •    7 

Psychological  suspense  series  paced  to  the  reg- 
ular, inescapable  tick  of  the  clock. 
J  OiOO  P.M.  International  Boxing  Club  •  2  &  6 
Russ  Hodges  at  the  mike  with  the  cream  of  fistic 
cards  from  the  St.  Nicholas  Arena,  the  Chicago 
Stadium,  the  Detroit  Olympia  and  St.  Louis 
Arena. 
lOiOO  P.M.    Break  the  Bank   •   4 

The  dynamic  Mr.  Parks  (Bert,  who  else?)  offers 
cash  awards  from  ten  to  $500  for  correct  answers 
by  studio  contestants.    His  pal,  Bud  Collyer,  is 
host. 
*  OiOO  P.M.    Celanese   Theatre    •    7 

Classics  of  the  modern  American  theatre  from 
the  works  of  the  Playwrights'  Company,  excel- 
lently cast  and  directed.  Biweekly:  Dec.  12, 
"Counsellor-at-Law"  by  Elmer  Rice;  Dec.  26, 
"Joyous  Season"  by  Philip  Barry;  Jan.  9,  "Re- 
union in  Vienna"  by  Robert  Sherwood. 
10:30  P.M.   Freddy  Martin  Show   •   4 

Maestro  Martin  presents  a  musical  program  with 
rhythm  and  verve  featuring  pianist  Murray  Ar- 
nold and  youthful  swoon-crooner,  Merv  Griffin. 
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7:30  P.M.    The   Lorn-    Ranger    •    7 

The  Masked  Rider,  champion  of  right,  hits  the 
sagebrush  trail  in  action-packed  films. 
8:00  P.M.   Burns  and  Allen  Show   •  2 

East  meets  West  and  explodes  in  scatterbrained 
comedy  starring  New  York-born  George  and 
California-born  Gracie.  Dec.  13  &  27  &  Jan.  10. 
Alternating  with — 

Harry   Moore   Evening   Show 
Happy-go-lucky  Garry  adlibs  through  thirty  min- 
utes with  guest  stars.    Dec.  20  &  Jan.  3. 
8:00  P.M.   Groueho  Marx  •  4 

Beetle-browed   Groueho   with   his   unpredictable 
madcaps.    Prizes  for  studio  contestants. 
8:00  P.M.   Stop  the  Music   •    7  &  6 

The  volcanic  emcee  of  TV,  Bert  Parks,  with  the 
famous  mystery  melodies  and  prizes  worth  up 
to  $15,000.  With  Betty  Ann  Grove.  Jimmy  Blaine, 
the  Variety  Dancers,  and  Jane  Morgan,  the 
lovely  Bostonian  who  first  gained  fame  as  the 
toast  of  Paree. 
8:30  P.M.   Amos   'n'   Andy    •    2 

The  all-time  favorites  of  radio  and  TV  with  all- 
important  Kingfish  played  by  Tim  Moore,  bum- 
bling Andy  by  Spencer  Brown,  who  once  pro- 
duced cowboy  pictures. 
S:30  P.M.    Treasury  Men  in  Action    •   4 

Walter  Greaza  as  the  "Chief"  in  series  from  files 
of  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
9:00  P.M.   Alan   Young  Show    •    2 

Alan  in  his  joyful  skits.    He  works  a  seven-day 
week    dividing   his    time    between    TV   and   the 
motion  picture  lot. 
9:00  P.M.    Festival  Time    •   4 

Georgia-born  James  Melton  and  his  leading  lady 
Dorothy  Warenskjold  singing   solos   and   duets. 
9:00  P.M.   Ellery   Queen    •    5  &  6 

Super-criminologist   and   fictional   character   El- 
lery, played  by  Lee  Bowman,  born  in  the  Buckeye 
state.   Florenz  Ames  as  his  father  and  colleague. 
Inspector  Queen. 
9:00  P.M.   Herb  Shriner  Time  •    7 

The  Hoosier  wit  wanders  in  and  out  of  skits  in 
his  unpretentious  but  infectiously  funny  fashion. 
Herb  lives  in  Manhattan  with  his  wife  and  half- 
year-old  baby. 
9:30  P.M.    Big   Town    •    2 

Steve  Wilson  of  the  Illustrated  Press,  played  by 
Pat    McVey,    by-lines    action-packed    stories    of 
crime  and  punishment.    Lovely  Julie  Stevens  as 
Lorelei. 
9:30  P.M.   Guild  Theatre   •   7 

Filmed  in  Hollywood,  half-hour  dramatic  enter- 
tainment featuring  top-ranking  stage  and  screen 
stars. 
10:00  P.M.   Rachet  Squad   •   2 

Emphasizing  that  the  public's  pocketbook  is  in 
greater  danger  from  swindlers  than  robbers. 
Reed  Hadley  stars  as  Captain  Braddock  in 
dramatic  series  drawn  from  official  police  files. 
-.OO  P.M.  Martin  Kane,  Private  Eye  •  4  &  6* 
Lloyd  Nolan,  star  of  some  75  films,  in  the  title 
role  of  the  big-city  detective  who  works  with 
the  police  in  his  fight  against  crime.  Others: 
Walter  Kinsella  and  Nicholas  Saunders. 
■30  P.M.    Crime  Photographer    •    2 

Darren    McGavin    as    the    intrepid    Casey    who 
shoots   both   pictures   and   bullets   at   criminals. 
10:30  P.M.   Foreign  intrigue  •   4 

Mystery-spy  drama  with  authentic  foreign  back- 
ground, since  it  is  filmed  abroad  by  an  American 
producer.  Husband  and  wife  actor  team,  Jerome 
Thor  and  Sydna  Scott,  alternate  each  week  in 
starring  roles. 
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7:30  P.M.    Lite  with  Linkletter   •    7 

-  Art  Linkletter,  foster  parent  of  two  European 
boys,  with  humor,  pathos  and  zany  stunts.  Dec. 
14  &  28.   Alternating  with — 

Say  it   with  Acting 
Svelte  Maggi  McNellis,  six  times  named  one  of 
the  world's  best  dressed  women,  co-emcee  with 
Bud  Collyer  as  guest  teams  from  Broadway  plays 
compete  in  charades.   Dec.  21  &  Jan.  4. 
8:00  P.M.    Mama    •    2 

The   warm,   plausible   story   of  Norwegian-born 
Marta  (Peggy  Wood)  and  Lars  (Judson  Laire) 
Hanson  who  emigrated  to  San  Francisco  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 
8:00  P.M.   Mystery   Theatre    •    7 

Handsome  Hollywood  actor  Tom  Conway  as  the 
suave  Inspector  Mark  Saber  whose  well  mani- 
cured hands  are  usually  full  of  cases  involving 
murder. 
8:30  P.M.   Man   Against  Crime   •   2 

Chicago-born  Ralph  Bellamy  as  the  tough,  hard- 
talking  private  eye  who  can  love  'em  or  leave 
'em  but  always  gets  his  man. 
8:30  P.M.    We,  the  People  •  4  &  6 

Dan  Seymour,  who  studied  dramatics  in  Vienna, 
with  human  interest  stories  that  make  the  news. 
8:30  P.M.    The  Stu  Erwin  Showv    •    7 

Stu  as  head  of  a  household  that  is  always  awry 
and  principal  of  a  school  that's  always  trouble- 
some. June  Collyer,  his  tolerant  wife :  Ann  Todd 
and  Sheila  James,  his  teen-age  daughters. 
9:00  P.M.    Playhouse   of   Stars    •    2 

Excellent    presentations    with    teleplays    chosen 
from  all  mediums  to  fit  the  talents  of  the  stars. 
Dec.  14,  Ronald  Reagan;  Dec.  21.  Helen  Hayes; 
Dec.  28,  Walter  Hampden. 
9:00  P.M.    Big  Story    •   4   &  6 

In  dramatizations  of  true  newspaper  experiences, 
detective  work  of  reporters  solves  baffling  mur- 
ders that  made  headlines  throughout  the  country. 
9:00  P.M.   Down   You  Go    •   5 

A   breezy,   brisk   panel   show   based   on   a   word 
game  and  a  good  one.    Quick-witted  Dr.  Bergen 
Evans  is  moderator. 
9:00  P.M.    Crime    ivith   Father    •    7 

Action-filled    crime    detection    billing    a    father- 
daughter  team.  Peggy  Lobbin  as  "Chris,"  daring 
teen-aged  chip  off  Captain  Jim  Riland,  played 
by  Rusty  Lane. 
9:30  P.M.   Aldrieh   Family    •    4 

The  well-laid  plans  of  Henry   (Henry  Garrard) 
generally  go  askew,  with  Homer  (Bobby  Barry) 
generously  contributing  to  the  disorder. 
9:30  P.M.    Tales   of  Tomorrow    •    7 

Dramatic  series  combining  fast-moving  suspense 
with  science-fiction  plots  for  adult  consumption. 
1 0:00  P.M.   Cavalcade   of  Sports    •    4 

Veteran    sport    reporter    and    announcer    Jimmy 
Powers  at  the  mike  for  ring  battles  scheduled  by 
the  IBC  from  Madison  Square  Garden. 
10:00  P.M.    Cavalcade   of  Stars    •    5 

A  sparkling  60-minute  revue  with  singing,  danc- 
ing and  comedy  favorites  as  guests  to  comedian 
Jackie  Gleason.   Regulars:  June  Taylor  Dancers, 
.    Sammy  Spear. 
10:30  P.M.   Hollywood  Opening  Night   •   2 

A  variety  of  entertainment,  ranging  from  come- 
dies to  absorbing  dramatic  stories.  Each  half- 
hour  film  a  complete  story  cast  with  Hollywood 
players. 

10:45  P.M.    Great   Fights   of   the   Century    •    4 

&  6 

Fistic  events  of  the  past  on  film:  Dec.  14,  Joe    " 
Louis  vs.  Al  McCoy;   Dec.  21,  Barney  Ross  vs.    M 
Jimmy  McLarnin;  Dec.  28,  Ceferino  Garcia  vs. 
Henry  Armstrong. 
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2:00  Noon   Big  Top  •  2  (&  6  at  10:00  A.M.) 

Ringmaster  Jack  Sterling,  whose  favorite  recipe 
is  spaghetti  sauce,  serves  up  dashing,  exciting 
circus  variety.  Bandleader,  Joe  Basile;  head 
clown,  Ed  McMahon. 

SiOO  P.M.      Italian    Feature    Films    •    9 

Many  of  the  best  films  from  Italian  studios  all 
with  English  titles:  Dec.  15,  "Professor  Takes 
a  Wife,"  comedy  with  Lilia  Silvi;  Dec.  22,  "Life 
of  St.  Anthony,"  religious  film;  Dec.  29,  "For 
the  Love  of  Maria  Stella,"  a  tragedy  with 
Amadeo  Nazzari  and  Mariella  Lotti;  Jan.  4, 
"The  Sin  of  Patricia"  with  Valli. 

7:00  P.M.   Sammy  Kaye  Show    •    2 

A  jubilee  of  swing  and  sway  featuring  vocalists 
Barbara  Benson,  Tony  Russo,  Don  Rogers, 
backed  up  by  the  Kaydets  and  the  Kaye  Choir. 
As  always,  Sammy's  funful  game,  "So  you  want 
to  lead  a  band." 

7:30  P.M.    Beat  the  Clock   •   2 

Bud  Collyer,  an  undergraduate  bandleader  at 
Williams  College,  teases  contestants  and  tickles 
the  audience  with  tricky  parlor  stunts  that  pay 
off  in  prizes. 

7:30  P.M.    One   Man's    Family    •    4 

One  of  the  nation's  most  beloved  family  series 
starring  Bert  Lytell  as  father,  Lillian  Schaaf  as 
mother  in  problems  that  began  twenty  years  ago 
in  Radio. 

0:00  P.M.    Ken  Murray  Show   •  2  &  6 

A  frolicsome  variety  with  headman  Ken,  guest 
stars,  the  glamourlovelies,  Laurie  Anders  and 
singer  Anita  Gordon  who  Ken  discovered  at 
Hollywood  High  School  when  she  was  just  fifteen 
to  debut  on  his  radio  show. 

0:00  P.M.   All  Star  ttevue   •   4 

The  sensational,  gala  show  of  dance,  gals,  music 
and  fun  heading  a  different  comedian  each  week : 
Dec.  15,  Olson  and  Johnson;  Dec.  22,  Fred 
Allen;  Dec.  29,  Jimmy  Durante;  Jan.  5,  Victor 
Borge. 

0:00  P.M.    TV  Teen  Club   •    7 

Paul  Whiteman,  dean  of  modern  American 
music,  in  a  show  originally  founded  when  Pops 
initiated  special  night  club  entertainment  ior 
youngsters  in  Lambertsville,  N.  J.  Regulars: 
Junie  Keegan,  his  13-year-old  singing  discovery, 
z  and    versatile    Nancy    Lewis,    sweet-sixteen    co- 

emcee. 

9:00  P.M.    Your  Show   of  Shows   •   4 

The  big,  dazzling  90-minute  revue  starring  Sid 
Caesar,  once  a  bouncer  in  his  father's  eatery  at 
the  age  of  14,  and  Imogene  Coca,  a  vaudeville 
tap  dancer  at  11.  Marguerite  Piazza,  Judy  John- 
son, the  Hamilton  Trio,  Carl  Reiner,  the  Billy 
Williams  Quartet,  others. 

10:00  P.M.    Songs   for  Sale   •    2 

t  "TV  is  a  strange  existence,"  says  Steve  Allen, 

emcee,  who  has  dined  on  rattlesnake  and  buffalo 
steaks  before  the  cameras.  On  this  show,  how- 
ever, big  name  vocalists  try  out  the  works  of 
unknown  song  writers.  The  panel  chooses  the 
best  for  publication. 

10:00  P.M.    Your  nit  Parade   •   4  &  6 

The  people's  choice  in  songs,  as  determined  in 
R  a   nationwide   survey.    Featured   vocalists:    Cali- 

"  fornian  Eileen  Wilson,  Canadian  Dorothy  Collins 

and  Tennesseean  Snooky  Lanson.   All  backed  up 

by  Raymond  Scott  and  his  band. 
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Sunday 


SsOO  P.M.   Bose   Bowl  Game    •    4 

January  1,  1952  and  Happy  New  Year!  The 
nation's  top  college  football  game  matching 
the  winner  of  the  Big  Ten  against  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  winner. 


.7:00  P.M.    Super   Circus    •    7    (&    6   at   5:30 
P.M.) 

Stunts    and    artistry    that    makes   the    circus    a 
special    event    for    children    from    six   to    sixty. 
0:00  P.M.   Star  of  the  Family  •  2 

Mary  Healy  and  hubby  Peter  Lind  Hayes,  a  golf 
aficiando  who  cagily  lives  next  door  to  a  golf 
course,  make  music  and  laughs  with  the  help 
of  visiting  stars. 

7:00  P.M.    Gene  Autry  •   2 

Singing,  slugging  and  shooting,  starring  Gene 
and  his  horse  Champion,  who  can  waltz,  hula, 
rhumba  and  even  dance  the  Charleston. 

7:00  P.M.   Sound  Oft  Time   •   4 

Comedy  variety  heralding  three  foremost  funny 
men:  Bob  Hope,  Jerry  Lester  and  Fred  Allen 
taking  turns. 

7:00  P.M.   Paul  "Whiteman  Bevue  •   7  &  6 

Musical  sequences  under  the  baton  of  Pops  with 
guest  stars  and  pert  Maureen  Cannon,  baritone 
Earl  Wrightson,  Frank  Westbrook's  dancers. 

7:00  P.M.    This  is  Show  Business   •  2  &  6 

With  Sam  Levenson,  ex-school  teacher,  and  play- 
wright George  S.  Kaufman  as  panel  members, 
host    Clifton    Fadiman    brings    on    entertainers. 


7:00  P.M.   Jack  Benny  Show   •  2  &  6 

Circle  December  16th  on  your  calendar,  one 
of  the  few  Sundays  you'll  be  able  to  see  the 
great  Mr.  B  with  Mary  and  Rochester  on  a 
coast-to-coast  telecast. 


0:00  P.M.    Toast   of   the   Town    •   2   &   6 

Ed  Sullivan,  once  a  caddie  and  president  of 
Caddie  Alumni  Assn,  with  an  extravaganza  of 
stars. 

0:00  P.M.    Comedy  Hour   •   4 

The  uproarious  antics  of  the  nation's  headline 
comics,  including  Eddie  Cantor,  Abbot  &  Cos- 
tello,  Martin  &  Lewis,  Donald  O'Connor  and 
others. 

9:00  P.M.    Fred   Waring  Show    •    2 

The  Pennsylvanians  were  born  the  day  18-year- 
old  Fred  was  told  his  voice  wasn't  good  enough 
for  Penn's  glee  club. 

9:00  P.M.    Television  Playhouse    •    4   &  6 
Fine  family  drama,  lively  and  stimulating. 

9:00  P.M.    Boeky  Kino.  Beteetive  •   5 

Roscoe  Karns  as  the  inspector  who  cheerfully 
but  j-elentlessly  tracks  down  the  killers. 

9:00  P.M.   The  Plainelothesman   •    5 

Everyone's  a  detective  as  the  camera  plays  the 
title    role    with    Ken    Lynch    speaking    for    the 
viewer. 
10:00  P.M.    Celebrity  Time   •   2  &  6 

Genial,  handsome  Conrad  Nagel  proposes  visual 
questions  as  guest  celebrities  line  up  with  Yale 
coach  Herman  Hickman  and  lyric  soprano  Jane 
Wilson. 
10:00  P.M.    Bed  Skelton  Show   •   4 

Howl-provoker,  Red  Skelton,  in  30  minutes  of 
skits  and  monologues  telecast  from  Hollywood. 
10:00  P.M.    What's  My  Line?   •   2 

Laugh-loaded    guess-your-occupation   show   with 
John  Daly  as  moderator. 
10:00  P.M.    Leave  It  to   the  Girls   •   4 

A  maie  celebrity  matches  wits  with  panel- 
lovelies.    Maggi  McNellis  referees. 


if 


GARROWAY  COMES 
TO  VISIT 


(Continued  from  page  37)  to  Mr.  Garro- 
way,  honey.  I  think  he'll  let  you  call  him 
Uncle  Dave." 

"I'd  be  honored,"  said  Garroway,  offer- 
ing a  huge  hand.  In  split  seconds,  the 
child's  expression  shifted  from  angelic  to 
shy  to  impish.  Turning  her  back,  she 
scampered  across  the  room,  snatched  a  toy 
from  her  year-old  brother,  Ricky,  and  as 
he  set  up  a  howl,  looked  smugly  pleased. 

Mrs.  Hyer,  having  restored  order, 
shrugged.  "See?  I  told  you.  No  one  ever 
ran  an  audience  poll  on  it,  but  there's  your 
competition." 

It  was  an  earlier  statement  along  the 
same  line  which  had  prompted  Dave's 
visit. 

Like  Garroway,  the  Hyers  live  in  that 
small  square  of  Chicago  which  has  become 
virtually  a  village  of  radio  and  television 
people.  Nancy's  husband,  Bill,  writes  and 
produces  for  Television  Airshows  Inc. 
When,  one  day,  they  encountered  Dave  at 
a  street  corner,  the  two  men  naturally  be- 
gan to  talk  shop. 

A  question  came  up  about  that  morning's 
Dial  Dave  Garroway,  and  to  settle  it,  Dave 
and  Bill  turned  to  Nancy.  Flustered,  she 
admitted  she  hadn't  heard  it.  She'd  been 
busy. 


B' 


ill,  half  apologetic,  half  teasing, 
said,  "Busy!  Honestly,  I  can  never 
figure  out  what  you  women  do  all  day." 

Her  patience  already  sorely  tried,  Nancy 
flared.  "That's  what  I  keep  trying  to  tell 
you.  You  go  on  the  assumption  all  a  girl 
has  to  do  is  dial  in  and  listen  to  a  show 
with  absolute  concentration.  You  get  real 
self-satisfied  when  you  achieve  what  you 
call  nice,  tight  production.  Well,  I'm  sorry. 
To  me,  'nice,  tight  production'  usually 
means  that  if  I  miss  a  word,  I  might  just 
as  well  give  up.  I  never  can  figure  out 
what's  going  on,  once  I'm  interrupted." 

Garroway,  that  tireless  investigator  of 
assorted  facts,  figures  and  fancies  was  in- 
trigued. "Tell  me,  Nancy,  just  what  inter- 
rupted you  today?" 

That  was  just  too  much.  Nancy  told 
him.  In  detail! 

Bill,  reluctant  to  part  with  a  treasured 
male  illusion,  had  protested.  "For  good- 
ness sake,  Nancy,  it  couldn't  have  been 
that  bad." 

But  Dave's  curiosity  was  aroused.  "You 
know,"  he  said,  "living  alone  I  don't  hear 
much  about  these  things.  Maybe  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  if  I  found  out  for  myself 
how  much  can  happen  around  a  house  in 
fifteen  minutes.  Mind  if  I  come  over  some 
afternoon  to  listen  to  just  one  show  with 

I  -you?"  . 

Hearing    of    the    proposed    experiment, 

Radio  TV  Mirror's  Chicago  editor  and  pho- 
tographer went  along.  Nancy  warned  that 
with  people  watching,  the  kids  probably 
wouldn't  move  off  their  chairs.  She  was 
wrong.  Just  after  the  group  adjourned  to 
the  kitchen,  a  long-talking  girl  friend  tied 

I  her  up  on  the  phone.  Dave  tried  to  be 
helpful  with  the  kids.  Confusion  broke 
loose. 

|;ji  As  any  mother  will  recognize,  these 
pictures    weren't    p»sed.    They  happened! 


Nations  Beauty  Editors  Hail 
Amazing  No-Smear  Lipstick 

Stays  On— and  On— and  On! 
Won't  Eat  Off- Bite  Off- Kiss  Off! 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  In  newspa- 
pers and  magazines,  on  radio 
and  television— America's 
beauty  experts  acclaim  Hazel 
Bishop  No-Smear  Lipstick, 
because  it  does  not  smear  off 
on  cups,  cigarettes,  teeth— or 
I  the  object 
of  your  af- 
fections. 
Yet  re- 
moves eas- 
ily  with 
soap  and 
water,  or 
cream. 

Stays  On  You  Cynthia 
—Not  On  Him!  Cabot, Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer:  -"Exciting 
news  to  women  is  Hazel 
Bishop's  amazing  lipstick 
which  is  indelible,  yet  possess- 
es the  most  attractive  features 
of  other  fine  lipsticks.  It  has  a 
smooth,  creamy  texture  easily 
applied;  is  not  sticky,  does 
not  dry  out." 

Antoinette  Donnelly,  New  York 


News:"The 
most  start- 
ling feature 
is    Hazel 
Bishop's 
ability   to 
remain 
fixed  to  the 
lips  with- 
Won't  Come  Off     out  mark- 
On  Cups,  Teeth,      ing  glasses, 
cigarettes,   chin.  Even  after 
meals,  lips  look  colorful" 

SAVE  MONEY  TOO!  Hazel  Bishop's 
lastingno-smear lipstick  stays  on 
4  to  8  times  longer  than  others. 
Get  it  today  in  stunning  golden 
swivel  case.  Seven  fashion-right 
flattering  colors.  At  all  cosmetic 
counters.  Money-back  guarantee. 
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THIS  IS  THE  REAL  ME 


(Continued  from  page  31)  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  my  life.  I'd  just  finished 
collaborating  on  a  play  with  the  late  F. 
Scott    Fitzgerald. 

But  something  happened  on  that  show. 
The  audience  was  unexpectedly  responsive 
— they  even  laughed  a  couple  of  times,  and 
besides,  the  pay  was  much  fancier.  From 
that  minute  on,  I  was  a  marked  man — 
marked  to  make  others  laugh.  Since  1939, 
there  isn't  a  single  thing  I've  overlooked  to 
make  people  laugh.  I've  had  my  clothes 
ripped  from  me,  I've  had  water  poured 
on  my  best  suit,  I've  done  everything  in- 
cluding climbing  chandeliers  and  kissing 
chimpanzees.  All  in  an  effort  to  evoke  one 
sound  that  is  the  most  soothing  music  in 
the  world  to  a  comedy  show.  A  roar  of 
spontaneous  laughter. 

When  television  introduced  me  to  the 
people  who'd  been  listening  to  me  on  radio, 
they  must  have  gotten  the  shock  of  their 
lives.  They  saw  me  for  what  I  am — a 
smallish  character  with  a  fairly  nonde- 
script face  that  keeps  moving  a  great  deal, 
especially  from  the  nose  down,  with  my 
advent  into  television.  I  decided  to  throw 
away  the  role  of  comedian  and  be  myself. 
If  you're  interested,  here's  what  I'm  really 
like: 

I'm  not  a  funny  guy:  Every  place  I  go 
•  people  are  quite  surprised  to  find  out  that 
actually  I'm  a  mild,  rather  serious  person. 
If  someone  says  "hello"  and  I  answer 
"hello,"  they  say,  "that's  not  funny."  Or 
if  I  go  to  the  doctor  and  say,  "I'm  sick," 
he  answers,  "what's  so  funny  about  that?" 
Trying  to  be  funny  all  the  time  used  to 
take  a  lot  of  the  joy  out  of  living.  When  I 
was  making  for  laughs  as  Jimmy  Durante's 
partner,  it  got  so  that  instead  of  laugh- 
ing at  or  enjoying  the  natural  humor  of 
life,  I  was  pulling  things  apart  as  they 
happened,  to  see  what  I  could  rewrite  for 
audiences.  Today  I  relax.  I  participate  in 
things,  then  just  ad-lib  them  on  my  CBS 
show  as  they  happened.  I  no  longer  worry 
about  fracturing  the  customers  in  the 
aisles.  I  am  happy  with  the  quiet  chuckles 
that  come  along. 

I'm  happier  than  many  people:  Prob- 
ably because  I'm  doing  the  things  I  like 
to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  I'd  be  a  moron 
if  I  were  happy  all  the  time.  Shakespeare, 
or  somebody,  said:  "Show  me  a  man  who 
smiles  at  adversity  and  I  will  show  you  a 
cheerful  idiot." 


/  ride  too  many  hobbies:  My  trouble  is 
that  I  ride  them  all  too  hard.  If  I  take  up 
golf,  I  buy  every  golf  gadget  imaginable 
before  I  even  find  out  if  I  can  hit  the 
little  ball.  I  became  so  serious  about 
breeding  tropical  fish  that  the  Aquarium 
Institute  of  America  decided  to  name  a 
new  breed  of  guppy  it  had  developed  the 
Garry  Moore  Guppy  in  my  honor  (and 
that's  no  fish  story,  either).  But  primarily, 
my  hobbies  are  sailing,  golf,  good  jazz 
and  above  all,  people.  I  regard  hobbies 
and  recreation  as  a  necessity,  just  like 
food  and  drink.  I  put  a  certain  amount 
of  time  aside  for  them  and  let  nothing 
interfere.  Including  my  job. 

/  wish  I  didn't  have  to  eat:  Food  to  me 
is  strictly  nourishment  and  I  resent  the 
time  and  effort  it  takes.  This  is  too  bad, 
because  some  of  the  happiest  people  I 
know  are  gourmets.  , 

I  have  two  allergies:  On  the  physical 
side  I  am  allergic  to  cats — they  make  me 
sneeze,  although  personally  I  think  they're 
wonderful  animals  and  pets.  In  people,  I'm 
allergic  to  rudeness  in  any  form.  In  my 
book,  the  primary  sin  is  unkindness.  I 
figure  that  life  is  tough  enough  for  all  of 
us,  why  make  it  tough  for  each  other? 
Which  is  why  all  my  shows  end  with  the 
reminder,  "be  kind  to  each  other." 

/  like  simple  clothes:  They  must  fit 
loosely,  and  colors  aren't  very  important. 
I  can  never  remember  offhand  just  how 
many  suits  I  have  or  their  colors — they're 
just  something  to  put  on,  and  the  only 
important  thing  is  that  they  must  be  clean. 
If  I  had  my  way,  I'd  have  been  the  one 
(instead  of  Bette  Davis'  husband,  Gary 
Merrill)  to  introduce  Bermuda  shorts  and 
open  shirts  to  New  York  in  the  summer 
time.  But  I'm  a  coward  about  making  a 
public  spectacle  of  myself  anywhere  ex- 
cept on  the  show. 

/  love  water :  That  goes  for  stall  showers, 
rainstorms  and  wishing  I  could  move  my 
house  right  to  the  edge  of  the  lake.  I'm 
happier  on  water  than  on  land. 

/  enjoy  my  home:  My  wife,  Nell,  and 
the  two  boys,  Garry,  Jr.,  eight  and  Mason, 
eleven,  are  very  comfortable  and  comfort- 
ing to  live  with.  Nell,  of  course,  is  my 
idea  of  perfection  because  she  under- 
stands me  and  agrees  with  most  of  my 
ideas — philosophical,  working  and  living. 
Our  house  is  big,  it's  open,  it's  bright 
and  it's  cheerful.  It  is  also  a  graciously- 


Listen  to 


HOLLYWOOD  LOVE  STORY 


A  complete  romantic  drama 
presented  on  each  program.  Cal 
York,  famed  PHOTOPLAY 
Magazine  reporter,  digs  into 
Hollywood's  love  life  for  these 
heart-palpitating  stories.  Also 
„     latest  Hollywood  news. 


*      *       •       • 
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designed  affair  and  has  plenty  of  privacy 
available  for  everyone.  Unfortunately,  I'm 
not  much  help  around  the  house.  I  don't 
cook  at  all,  hate  to  do  anything  do- 
mestic, don't  like  to  putter  in  a  garden 
or  kindred  things. 

/  love  to  read:  You'll  seldom  see  me 
without  a  book,  though  not  very  heavy 
books,  I  fear.  I  like  sea-stories— Carson 
McCullers'  writing — and  am  very  fond  of 
biographies.  Don't  care  much  for  funny- 
papers,  by  and  large,  although  I  love  L'il 
Abner  and  Dick  Tracy.  None,  however, 
will  ever  be  as  good  as  Krazy  Kat  was. 

/  don't  let  my  family  work  for  me: 
People  always  ask  me  if  Nell  watches  my 
shows  or  gives  me  material  that  happens 
at  home.  Naturally,  she  watches  some- 
times, but  never  if  it  interferes  with  other 
plans,  any  more  than  ■.  a  lawyer's  wife 
watches  him  at  every  trial.  A  career  like 
mine  is  hard  on  the  kids,  which  is  why  I 
no  longer  permit  their  pictures  to  be 
taken  for  publicity  purposes,  and  even 
changed  my  last  name  professionally.  Let 
them  have  the  freedom  that  comes  with 
being  unknown.  I'd  hate  to  think  that  my 
work  would  affect  their  normal  lives  or 
friendships. 

/  like  television:  Not  only  because  of 
my  work  but  because  it's  fun  to  watch, 
especially  sports  shows,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wrestling  or  the  roller-derbies.  If 
I  had  to  limit  my  TV  watching  to  one 
program,  that  would  be  "Meet  The  Press," 
since  there  people  are  turned  inside  out 
for  all  to  see.  Being  a  performer,  I  know 
how  much  work  goes  into  each  show  and 
before  ever  having  my  own  spot,  I  watched 
every  television  show  on  the  air  for  days. 
I  watched  puppets  and  lady  singers  in  V- 
gowns;  I  studied  quiz  shows  and  detec- 
tive yarns;  I  observed  parlor  games  and 
listened  to  experts  track  down  every  last 
syllable  of  a  word  and  trace  it  right  back 
to  its  first  utterance  by  our  ancestors.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  it  was  real  comforting 
to  know  that  all  /  am  ever  expected  to  do 
is  talk.  It's  so  much  easier  than  a  lot  of 
those  things. 

Few  of  my  friends  are  in  show  business: 
This  is  not  by  design — it  just  happened 
that  way.  My  cast  and  I,  however,  are 
very  close  friends  and  I  am  also  very  fond 
of  Jimmy  Durante,  Meredith  Willson  and 
Herb  Shriner.  Dean  Jagger  and  I  are 
think-alikes  and  thus  enjoy  each  other's 
company  very  much. 

/  don't  like  large  parties:  Nell  and  I 
don't  give  many  parties,  much  preferring 
small  groups  informally  gathered,  where 
the  conversation  can  be  unlimited,  and 
where  you  really  get  to  know  and  enjoy 
each  other.  It's  one  of  my  principles  not 
to  invite  someone  to  my  home  unless  I 
feel  comfortable  with  him. 

/  am  adaptable:  Most  people  have  their 
favorite  places — Maine,  California,  New 
York,  Florida  and  so  forth.  I  like  many 
places  for  many  reasons.  Somebody  once 
said  there  is  no  such  thing  as  good  weather 
or  bad  weather,  just  different  weather. 
All  of  it  can  be  agreeable  under  given 
circumstances,  and  I  take  it  in  my  stride. 
The  only  thing  important  about  a  time  or 
place  is  the  people  with  you. 

/  love  audiences:  I  give  full  credit  for 
my  good  luck  to  them.  Accordingly,  I  ap- 


predate  their  solicitude  and  home-made 
remedies  when  they  think  I  have  a  cold, 
am  tired  or  work  too  hard.  In  turn,  I  try 
to  help  them.  During  the  Christmas  shop- 
ping season,  a  weary  mother  dropped  in  at 
the  studio  with  her  three-year-old  young- 
ster. Before  the  show  started,  I  found  out 
that  she  wanted  to  finish  her  shopping 
but  had  nowhere  to  leave  the  child,  so  I 
told  her  to  leave  the  kid  right  on  stage 
with  us.  For  the  next  half-hour,  the  little 
girl  was  a  part  of  the  cast  with  me  as 
baby  sitter.  When  the  mother  returned, 
she  even  insisted  on  giving  me  the  fifty- 
cent  baby-sitting  fee.  Believe  me,  I  earned 
that  half-buck. 

My  crew  haircut  is'  here  to  stay: 
Actually,  I  got  the  idea  from  watching  a 
Bedlington  terrier  at  a  dog  show  and  since 
it  looked  good  on  the  dog,  decided  it  might 
look  good  on  me.  Recently,  in  answer  to  a 
fan's  request  that  I  let  it  grow  out,  I  took 
a  poll  of  my  listeners  and  they  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
crew  style.  On  the  day  the  results  of  the 
poll  were  announced,  Perry  Como  dropped 
in  on  the  show,  complete  with  the  bar- 
ber's equipment  of  his  original  profes- 
sion, and  proceeded  to  give  me  the  first 
all-star  haircut  ever  shown  on  television. 
I  doubt  that  anything  but  a  shortage  of 
scissors  would  ever  persuade  me  to  dis- 
card my  trademark  again. 

/  love  personal  comfort:  But  that  doesn't 
mean  I  take  good  care  of  myself.  Am  just 
as  likely  to  leave  off  the  rubbers  or  scarf 
and  hat  in  stormy  weather  as  to  forget  a 
towel  when  I  go  in  swimming.  This  is 
something  I  keep  promising  to  correct,  but 
know  I  never  shall. 


I  collect  old  and  rare  jazz  record- 
ings: Otherwise,  I  think  too  many 
things  can  clutter  up  your  life.  You  should 
keep  the  best  things  inside  you — like  your 
appreciation  of  people,  your  enjoyment  of 
moments,  your  satisfaction  at  hearing  some 
terrific  composer,  your  pleasure  at  being 
permitted  to  get  through  life  one  day  at  a 
time  a  little  the  better  for  having  done  the 
things  you've  done.  And  I  don't  believe 
you  should  spend  too  much  time  getting 
ready  for  anything.  Take  along  just  enough 
equipment  to  do  a  job  or  spend  a  vacation 
well. 

/  try  to  be  prepared  for  the  unexpected: 
And  in  television,  that  happens  many 
times.  Once  our  singer,  Denise  Lor,  had 
to  wear  a  pair  of  men's  pants  for  a  num- 
ber, and  didn't  get  them  put  together  quite 
right.  She  stood  up  for  the  second  chorus 
of  the  song,  the  audience  howled,  so  I 
went  onstage  and  tied  my  jacket  around 
her.  Denise  never  realized  until  after  the 
number  was  over  just  why  I  had  done  that. 
She  thought  it  was  another  one  of  our 
impromptu  bits  of  "business."  You  can 
plan  and  write  all  you  want,  but  if  you 
give  people — and  circumstances — a  chance, 
something  more  entertaining  than  you 
plan  always  comes  out  of  it. 

/  ask  nothing  more  out  of  life  than  to 
keep  on  with  the  show  and  at  home  just 
as  I  am  now.  There  is  more  satisfaction  in 
just  being  myself  at  all  times  than  I  ever 
got  out  of  years  of  high-pressure  living 
and  putting  other  people's  laughs  in  my 
mouth.  Now  I  try  to  put  smiles  into 
people's  hearts — and  hope  it  stays  that 
way  .... 
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STILL  HONEYMOONING 


(Continued  from  page  43)  was  a  change. 
So  he  kissed  Alice  good-bye,  hopped  into 
his  sturdy  little  MG  roadster  and  pointed 
its  nose — through  all  the  icy,  winter 
weather — West  for  a  change  of  pace. 

"No  sooner  had  he  left,"  Alice  tells  you 
laughing,  "than  a  telephone  call  came.  It 
was  Carleton  E.  Morse,  wanting  very  badly 
to  get  in  touch  with  Les.  I'd  try  to  locate 
him,  I  promised — and,  several  frantic  wires 
and  phone  calls  later,  I  did  pin  him  down, 
half-way  across  the  country.  Carleton 
wanted  Les  to  consider  a  role  in  The  Wom- 
an In  My  House,  which  hadn't  yet  gone 
on  the  air.  As  it  turned  out,  I  got  a  part, 
too.  When  Carleton  asked  if  I'd  come  to 
the  coast,  I  said  a  quick  yes!  and  started 
packing." 

In  mid-March,  Alice  joined  Les  and 
they  promptly  started  house-hunting.  "This 
was  the  very  first  place  we  looked  at,"  Alice 
recalls.  "We  loved  it,  but  I  kept  saying 
we  must  be  wise  and  shop  around.  And 
so  we  shopped  around — but  never  found 
another  house  that  looked  half  so  good 
to  us,  so  on  the  first  of  April  we  moved  in." 

The  Tremaynes'  number-one  hobby  is 
archeology.  Les  explains,  "We  spend  all 
of  our  summers  digging  in  the  dirt.  Why," 
he  tells  you  solemnly,  "you  might  say  Alice 
and  I  first  got  chummy  over  a  mummy!" 

It's  true.  Their  first  date  was  to  go 
to  the  museum.  And  they  once  did  help 
to   unwrap  a  B.   C.  Peruvian  mummy. 

"You  know,"  says  Les  with  husbandly 
pride.  "Al  is  a  terrific  girl.  Such  a  cook — 
such  exotic  dishes,  out  of  this  world  with 
spice!  She  sews  like  a  dream.  And  wait 
till  you  see  her  knitting!"  Whereupon  he 
dashes  into  the  bedroom,  returns  with  sev- 
eral really  beautiful  knitted  dresses. 
"Why,"  he  goes  on,  "she  makes  all  my 
socks  and  sweaters.  And  she's  just  finished 
a  suit  for  her  mother." 

As  you  can  see,  they're  nice  people,  fun 
people,  the  Tremaynes. 

Acting  is  in  their  blood.  Now  that 
they're  in  California,  Les  is  successfully 
breaking  into  pictures,  with  Alice  still  a 
top-ranker  on  daytime  radio.  She'll  prob- 
ably find  her  way  into  pictures,  too,  some 
day.  Besides  The  Woman  In  My  House, 
Alice  has  a  regular  role  on  another  serial. 
Dr.  Paul.  This  show  is  often  recorded 
early  in  the  morning,  which  creates  some- 
thing of  a  problem.  You  see,  Alice  took 
one  look  at  the  traffic  in  Cahuenga  Pass, 
which  leads  from  San  Fernando  Valley 
down  into  Hollywood,  and  said  a  firm,  "No, 
thank  you!"  If  Les  is  working  on  a  movie 
and  must  leave  the  house  early,  they  drive 
— or  rather,  Les  drives  and  Alice  rides 
along.  But  if  he's  still  sleeping  and  there's 
no  reason  to  wake  him,  the  car  stays 
home  and  Alice  grabs  a  cab  to  make  con- 
nections with  the  bus  to  take  her  to 
work. 

Having  all  this  room — a  whole,  big  yard, 
swimming  pool  and  all — to  themselves,  is 
a  constant  delight.  It's  in  the  outdoors  that 
they  do  most  of  their  entertaining.  "In- 
formal suppers,  barbecues  and  swims,  you 
know,"  they  explain.  Their  friends  are 
people  they've  known  for  years — radio, 
R  TV  and  movie  people,  mostly.  And  Alice's 
*■    mother  lives  nearby. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alice  was  born  in 

San  Francisco.     Les  was  born  in  London, 
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but  came  to  this  country  before  he  was 
five.  He's  lived  all  over  the  United  States, 
including  a  previous  brief  period  in  Cali- 
fornia, so  neither  of  them  is  a  complete 
stranger  to  the  easy-going  life  Californians 
love. 

Besides  their  enthusiasm  for  archeology, 
they  share  many  other  hobbies.  Both  are 
interested  in  music — Alice  tending  toward 
the  classics  and  Les  mad  for  jazz — and  they 
have  a  tremendous  record  collection.  (By 
now,  Alice  reports,  she  can  listen  to  jazz 
without  putting  her  hands  over  her  ears.) 

Les  is  also  interested  in  archeologieal 
photography.  He's  contributed  slides  of 
pictures  taken  on  his  travels  to  New  York 
museums.  And,  he  claims,  Alice  gets 
great  pictures  .  .  .  with  her  Brownie.  Right 
now,  Alice  is  engaged  in  converting  an  old 
playhouse  on  the  property  into  a  darkroom, 
for  use  following  future  expeditions. 

"We  aren't  kidding  about  spending  our 
summers  digging  in  the  dirt,"  they  pointed 
out.  Every  year  from  1946  through  1950 
they've  visited  Mexico,  going  deep  into 
the  interior  on  archeologieal  hunting  trips. 
Their  house  is  filled  with  rare  old  pottery 
and  other  pieces  they've  acquired.  This 
coming  summer,  they  hope  to  attend  a 
world  conference  of  archeologists  in  Lon- 
don. 

"Alice  has  even  been  offered  the  po- 
sition of  curator  of  a  Santa  Fe,  New  Mex- 
ico,  museum,"    Les   reports. 

"It  came  as  a  complete  surprise,"  Alice 
tells  you,  laughing,  "because  I've  never  felt 
I  was  that  experienced.  But  we  have  lots 
of  friends   among  museum  workers." 

Les  is  also  a  sculptor,  and  the  house 
shows  evidence  of  that  hobby  in  the  many 
unusual  masks  on  display. 

When  they  were  first  married  all  this 
paraphernalia  had  to  be  crowded — housing- 
shortage  days,  those  were — into  a  tiny 
apartment.     But  the   last   apartment   they 
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had  in  New  York  was  a  nine-room,  affair. 
"So  large,  in  fact,"  they  remember,  "that 
we  had  to  shout  to  find  one  another  in 
the  different  rooms.  Once  we  gave  three 
parties  on  three  successive  nights,  and  had 
over  four  hundred  fifty  guests  altogether." 

So  the  spaciousness  of  the  California 
house  itself  is  no  novelty.  The  living 
room  is  big,  high-ceilinged,  done  in  soft 
tones,  one  wall  solidly  lined  with  book- 
cases. Opposite  the  books,  a  bay  window 
gives  a  pleasant  view  of  the  swimming 
pool.  On  another  level  is  the  small  dining 
room,  presently  used  as  a  sort  of  office. 
("We  entertain  out  of  doors  so  often,  any- 
way," Alice  reminds  you.)  The  master 
bedroom,  on  the  same  level  as  the  living 
room,  is  done  in  muted  tones,  with  spread 
and  draperies  in  matching  fabric.  Next 
door,  the  bath  is  gay,  done  in  coral,  Alice 
explains,  "to  match  my  towels."  The  guest 
bedroom  is  the  Mexican  room,  almost  a 
museum  in  itself  with  its  rugs,  pictures  and 
many  other  trophies  brought  back  from  the 
land  below  the  border.  Beyond  the  guest 
room  are  a  cheery  kitchen  and  a  small, 
pine-paneled  den  used  as  a  studio  by  Les. 

The  Tremaynes  are  busy  people  who'd 
like  to  be  even  busier  if  they  could  find 
the  time.  They're  looking'  forward  to  a 
program  of  some  sort  that  they  can  do 
together,  and  if  there  ever  is  the  time,  Alice 
would  like  to  start  a  knitting  shop.  They're 
happy  in  radio,  will  try  TV  when  the  right 
show  for  them  comes  along.  Alice  writes 
too,  has  finished  a  book  on  Mexico  and  is 
now  at  work  on  a  musical  comedy. 

"With  a  part  in  it  for  me,  I  hope?"  Les 
queries  anxiously. 

"You'll  have  to  be  the  one  to  appear," 
Alice  tells  him.    "I  can't  carry  a  tune." 

Whatever  they're  working  on,  they  work 
as  a  team,  whether  the  material  they're 
preparing  is  for  both  or  for  only  one  of 
them.  If  one  is  scheduled  for  a  "solo" 
appearance  and  needs  preparation,  the 
other  drops  everything  but  actual  on-the- 
air  performances  to  give  all  the  extra  time 
to  helping.  Les  went  into  "Detective 
Story"  with  only  three  days'  preparation, 
and  Alice  recalls  that  "We  worked  around 
the  clock  on  it.  Opening  night,  though. 
I  was  the  nervous  one!"  And  there  have 
been  the  times  Alice  was  in  plays,  with 
Les  right  on  hand  to  assist.  (Alice  points 
out  ruefully  that  "I  have  a  record  of  some 
kind — I've  appeared  in  sixteen  flop  plays 
in  eight  years!") 

Working  or  not,  Alice  and  Les  are  to- 
gether constantly,  except  for  an  unavoid- 
able few  times  when  business  has  sep- 
arated them.  Recently,  Alice  made  a  brief 
trip  to  New  York: — she  was  homesick,  she 
said.  Les,  friends  wrote  her,  was  just  sit- 
ting around  looking  lost,  so  back  she 
hurried,  a  lot  more  homesick  for  Les  than 
she'd  ever  be  for  Manhattan. 

The  thing  you  remember  most  about 
Les  and  Alice,  after  you've  visited  them 
and  are  thinking  back  to  the  good  times 
you  had,  is  this:  the  way  they  look  at 
each  other.  Most  of  the  time  they're  teas- 
ing— but  their  eyes  aren't  fooling  when 
they  meet  and  exchange  a  mutual,  "I'm 
happy — we're  happy!  I  think  you're  just 
about  perfect!"  With  that  attitude,  how 
can  they  help  having  a  happy  house,  having 
a  marriage  that's  just  about  perfect,  too? 


HE'S  THE  QUEEN'S  ESCORT 


(Continued  from  page  29)  on  fabulous, 
never-to-be-forgotten  tours  of  a  present-day 
fairyland!  His  name?  Harry  Mynatt.  His 
business?  He's  the  official  escort  of  NBC's 
Queen  For  A  Day. 

Does  he  like  his  job?  What  a  question! 
Suppose  you  were  a  handsome  young  man 
— wouldn't  you  like  to  have  spent  going- 
on-seven  years  escorting  over  two  thou- 
sand happy  and  excited  women  through 
days  that  they'll  remember  forever? 
Wouldn't  you  like  traveling  somewhere 
between  ten  and  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  a  year?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
visited  over  three  thousand  restaurants, 
clubs,  hotels?  Wouldn't  you  like  an  ex- 
pense account  that  involved  spending 
$150,000  on  fun  alone? 

But  if  you're  thinking  of  starting  on  a 
search  for  this  real-life  Prince  Charming, 
there's  a  catch  to  it.   He's  married! 

"I  have,"  says  Harry,  "a  very  under- 
standing wife!" 

Six-feet-plus  Harry  averages  a  four- 
teen-hour  working  day,  beginning  around 
10:45  a.m.  and  ending  about  1  a.m.  of 
the  following  morning.  The  constant  de- 
mand on  his  time  brought  his  weight  down, 
when  he  started  the  job,  from  its  normal 
190  to  129  pounds.  "I  think  I  soon  would 
have  collapsed,"  he  says,  "if  I  hadn't 
slipped  and  broken  my  leg  first." 


The  six-week  hospitalization  period 
which  followed  enabled  Harry  to 
think  things  over.  "I  realized  I  couldn't  go 
on  like  that — so  from  that  moment  on,  I 
began  to  take  it  easy.  And  I  still  do.  No 
more  hurry,  scurry,  worry.  I  do  what  I 
can — and  the  ladies  and  I  have  a  whale 
of  a  time." 

How  do  you  become  Queen,  and  thereby 
inherit  Harry  for  an  escort?  By  being 
chosen  as  Queen  For  A  Day  by  the  pro- 
gram's enthusiastic  audience.  This  en- 
titles you  to  win  your  wish  and  enjoy  a 
whirl  of  activities,  plus  a  lot  of  exciting 
gifts.  Each  lady  in  every  day's  studio 
audience  writes  her  wish  on  a  ticket  stub, 
which  is  looked  over  by  Jack  Bailey,  M.  C. 
of  the  show,  Harry  and  other  judges. 
Twenty  ladies  are  picked  to  come  up  on 
the  stage,  where  the  number  is  narrowed 
down  by  interview  to  five  semi-finalists. 
One  of  these  is  chosen  by  audience  ap- 
plause. To  be  eligible  for  royalty,  a  Queen 
must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old. 

With  the  average  Queen,  the  form  of 
entertainment  is  well  established.  Harry 
takes  her  to  lunch,  then  on  a  tour  of  a 
movie  studio,  to  Westmore's  Beauty  Salon, 
to  dinner,  and  to  either  an  opening  or 
night  clubbing.  It's  a  thrilling  day,  no 
matter  what's  on  schedule. 

The  Queen  always  brings  one  guest 
with  her — husband,  older  child  or  friend. 
Harry  quite  often  takes  his  wife  to  plush 
openings,  or  sometimes  his  mother-in-law, 
a  remarkable  woman  who  is  excellent 
company  for  the  elderly  Queens,  says  he. 

"There  is  no  average-type  Queen," 
Harry  tells  you.  "We've  entertained  wom- 
en from  every  walk  of  life,  wives  of 
bankers  to  the  garbage  collector's  mate. 
From  our  two  thousand  Queens  we've  had 
representatives  from  all  forty-eight  states, 
plus   residents   of  nineteen   foreign   coun- 


tries. We've  had  them  from  all  races, 
creeds,  and  nationalities." 

Harry  recalls  his  oldest  Queen  as  a 
spry  ninety-two.  "She  lived  alone  in  a 
Los  Angeles  hotel,  and  her  wish  was  to 
visit  San  Francisco  for  the  start  of  the 
opera  season.  Not  only  did  she  get  to 
fulfill  her  wish,  but  she  also  rode  in  the 
Gene  Autry  rodeo  that  year.  She  couldn't 
quite  mount  a  horse,  but  she  made  a  fine 
sight  riding  in  a  buckboard  wagon!" 

Then  there  was  a  pretty  eighteen-year- 
old  named  Janet  who  wished  for  a  trip  to 
an  air  base  where  she  would  have  a  dif- 
ferent date  every  hour.  Upon  winning  the 
Queen's  crown,  Janet  and  her  mother  flew 
to  a  Tucson  air  field.  Janet  liked  the  first 
boy  on  her  schedule  so  much  that  she 
asked  Harry  to  cancel  the  following  dates. 
This  may  have  disappointed  the  cadets, 
but  imagine  their  surprise  when  she  be- 
gan going  steady  with  that  young  man — 
and  six  months  later  married  him. 

Harry  tells  about  one  of  his  funniest 
Queens,  who  shall  be  nameless,  a  woman 
with  an  incurable  case  of  hiccups.  She 
had  been  afflicted  for  over  fifty  years, 
with  no  cure  in  sight.  Her  malady  took 
the  form  of  a  combination  hiccup  and 
loud  whoop.  "It  was  ear-splitting,"  Harry 
remembers.  But  the  woman  was  a  good 
sport  and  didn't  seem  to  mind  the  atten- 
tion she  attracted.  She  and  Harry  had 
to  leave  the  stage  of  the  movie  studio 
they  were  visiting  before  actual  shooting 
started — she  would  have  ruined  the  take 
and  cost  the  company  an  untold  amount. 

Then  there  was  the  Queen  who  wished 
for  a  bath!  She  had  lived  in  a  trailer 
for  years  and  missed  the  luxury  of  a  tub. 
She  was  provided  with  a  hotel  suite  and 
a  mound  of  bubble  bath. 


Harry  feels  that  in  many  ways,  some 
big  and  some  small,  Queen  For  A 
Day  has  changed  the  lives  of  its  partici- 
pants. One  Queen  managed  to  get  her  hus- 
band to  dance  with  her  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years  during  their  nightclub  visit. 
Another  Queen  became  a  successful  bar- 
ber upon "  obtaining  her  heart's  desire,  a 
set  of  barber  tools.  And  another  Queen 
now  maintains  a  thriving  bakery  as  a 
result  of  becoming  Queen  For  A  Day. 

"One  of  the  nicest  results,"  Harry  re- 
members, "involved  a  marriage  between 
the  vice-president  of  a  fig  company  and 
one  of  our  Queens,  who  journeyed  to  a 
big  fig  festival,  where  she  met  her  future 
husband." 

It  isn't  strange  that  Harry  beams  so 
happily  when  he  tells  these  happy-ending 
marriage  tales.  He's  a  devoted  family 
man,  himself.  "I  probably  spend  more 
time  with  my  wife  and  son  than  the 
average  man,"  he  thinks.  "I  see  them 
quite  often  during  afternoons,  while  the 
Queen  is  having  her  hair  done  at  West- 
more's Beauty  Salon.  Weekends,  when 
I'm  in  town,  are  my  own,  and  each  year 
I  have  a  month's  vacation." 

A  man  like  Harry  ought  to  have  a  good 
answer  when  you  ask  him,  "How  do  you 
feel  about  women?"  And  he  does.  This 
is  it:  , 

"Like  my  Dad  used  to  say,  they're  all 
nice — some  are  just  nicer  than  others!" 
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(Continued  from  page  33)  father  and  en- 
joyed it.  (A  few  other  husbands  didn't 
quite  see  it  that  way.  One  of  them  told 
Bert,  "You're  spoiling  things  for  the  rest 
of  us.") 

Just  this  year,  the  twins  started  kinder- 
garten in  the  public  school.  As  of  this 
writing,  Bert  has  squelched  any  urge  to 
pick  them  up  after  school,  although  we 
live  out  in  the  country  with  no  bus  service. 
Bert's  reason  for  sending  me  after  them 
is  simply  that  he  doesn't  want  to  take  the 
chance  of  any  of  the  other  children  recog- 
nizing Bert  Parks,  a  television  and  radio 
star,  as  their  father.  Fortunately,  the 
boys  are  still  in  the  stage  where  they  take 
Bert's  occupation  for  granted.  For  all 
they  know,  most  fathers  are  on  television. 
Some  day,  when  they  are  older,  they  will 
understand  that  being  a  celebrity  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  glamor  as  hard  work, 
just  like  any  other  job.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, Bert  doesn't  want  them  getting  any 
false  ideas  of  importance. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  we  discuss 
when  Bert  gets  home  Thursday  night  after 
the  Stop  the  Music  telecast.  This  night 
Bert  and  I  always  reserve  for  ourselves 
to  talk  and  relax.  And  that  brings  me 
to  another  of  Bert's  great  virtues — he 
doesn't  bring  business  home  with  him. 
Problems  and  tensions  are  left  outside  the 
front  door. 

Other  days,  when  Bert  gets  home  earlier, 
he  and  the  twins  meet  for  their  ginger  ale 
cocktail  party.  At  such  times  the  boys  and 
Bert  gravely  address  each  other  as  Mr. 
Parks. 

"Where  does  air  come  from,  Mr. 
Parks?"  may  be  the  question  put  by  Jeff 
and  Joel.  Or  they  go  into  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  imaginative  ranches  they 
continually  acquire.  Also,  Mr.  Parks, 
Senior,  had  been  made  an  active  partner 
in  their  vast  gold  mine  holdings. 

Bert  seldom  gets  visibly  angry  with 
them  when  their  energies  are  misdirected, 
for  there  are  certain  ages  when  a  child 
does  not  yet  understand  that  a  rose  bush 
shouldn't  be  excavated  to  plant  a  land 
mine. 

You  should  see  him  at  breakfast  with  the 
twins  and  Petty.  It  can  become  a  little 
noisy  when  the  boys  try  to  prove  they  can 
draw  their  six-shooters  as  fast  at  Hoppy. 
And  it  requires  an  alert,  iron-nerved  father 
to  keep  one  eye  on  the  clock  so  that  he 
won't  miss  a  train  and  the  other  eye  on  a 
toy  Mack  truck  that  may  at  any  moment 
careen  into  a  coffee  cup. 

In  our  home,  like  so  many  others  these 
days,  the  heroes  are  Captain  Video  and 
Hopalong  Cassidy.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  video  versus  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  Bert's  attitude  conforms  with 
mine.  The  children  go  outside  to  play. 
After  all,  there  are  plenty  of  days  when 
the  weather  is  bad  and  the  children  get 
bored  with  their  own  games.  On  these 
afternoons  they  get  to  see  children's  shows 
as  well  as  Bert's  TV  matinee. 

Petty,  whose  given  name  is  the  same  as 
mine,  is  a  thorough-going  charmer  at  the 
tender  age  of  two  and  a  half.  Petty  was 
flirting,  and  very  well,  too,  when  she  was 
only  six  months  old.  All  men  who  come 
into  the  house  are  fair  game  so  far  as  she 
is  concerned.    Bert  is  far  from  being  im- 


mune and  occasionally  gets  wrapped 
around  her  little  finger.  But  she  plays  the 
field. 

She's  fairly  easy  to  please.  After  all, 
the  most  important  demand  of  any  child 
is  for  plenty  of  affection  and  for  that  she 
never  lacks.  Her  favorite  necklace  is  Bert's 
key  chain.  She  likes  to  make  herself  use- 
ful when  he  is  dressing  and  may  just  as 
likely  suggest  his  wearing  one  of  my  slips 
as  a  shirt.  The  twins  get  into  this  act, 
too,  and  not  so  long  ago  handed  him  his 
belt  with  the  explanation,  "to  hold  up  your 
dress."  All  three  have  the  idea  they  can 
improve  the  arrangement  of  our  clothing. 

Through  it  all  Bert  remains  calm  and 
easy  and  I  think  it's  because  he  has  the 
remarkable  facility  of  projecting  himself 
into  their  moods.  He  plays  with  them, 
helps  them  make  up  games.  An  old  card- 
board box  I'm  about  to  throw  out  becomes 
a  rocket  ship  or  a  secret  cabin  and  was 
once  a  garbage  can  when  they  all  decided 
to  play  refuse  collectors. 

Before  bedtime,  Bert  frequently  reads 
to  the  children.  They  get  as  much  pleasure 
from  these  readings  as  from  television, 
and  I  think  it's  a  good  tip  to  parents  who 
think  their  youngsters  are  getting  too  much 
blood  and  thunder  in  "rheumatic"  shows 
— Joel's  term  for  romantic  adventure 
stories. 

Bert,  too,  is  adept  at  reasoning  with 
them.  It's  amazing  what  his  quiet  talks 
accomplish  when  they  are  stubborn.  He 
often  makes  a  game  out  of  the  universal 
problem  of  getting  children  to  bed. 

"Go  upstairs  and  wash  and  get  in  bed 
before  mother  tells  you,"  he'll  whisper  in 
their  ears.  "She  won't  know  where  you 
are." 

It  usually  works.  When  I  call,  they 
answer  from  the  dark  bedroom,  under 
their  blankets,  and  then  it's  my  turn  to 
act  surprised,  but  my  relief  is  no  act. 

Petty  has  her  own  bedtime  routine.  She 
goes  up  to  the  bathroom  and  blows  a 
whistle.  That  means  she  is  going  to  wash 
her  teeth.  Afterwards,  the  whistle  pipes 
again  and  this  means  she  is  ready  for  her 
prayers.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  the  children's 
prayer.    I  think  it's  a  good  one. 

Father,  we  thank  you  for  the  night, 
And  the  pleasant  morning  light. 


For  rest  and  food  and  love  and  care, 
And  all  that  makes  the  world  so  fair. 
And  God  bless  Mommy   and   Daddy 
and  all  we  love. 

Betty  pronounces  her  Amen,  "I-mean." 

If  the  children  are  troubled  with  night- 
mares, Bert  sings  to  them.  They  have  al- 
ways loved  his  voice.  I  remember  one 
trip  we  had  to  make  with  all  three  of  them 
on  a  particularly  dreary  day.  They  got 
fidgety  quickly  and  for  nearly  two  hours, 
Bert  sang  variations  on  "Old  Smokey," 
making  up  verses  with  the  children's 
names. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  Bert.  He 
doesn't  believe  in  pampering.  He  knows 
that  children  need  discipline  as  well  as 
love.  In  fact  at  one  time  he  called  him- 
self "The  Boris  Karloff  of  Connecticut." 
That  came  about  when  the  boys  were 
three.  Asking  them  to  do  something 
wasn't  always  successful  and  he  then  ac- 
quired a  stern  voice  and  scowl.  If  the 
children  didn't  get  moving  by  the  time 
he  counted  to  three,  he  gave  them  a  light 
spanking.  After  a  few  months  Bert,  to  his 
great  relief,  found  the  spanking  was  un- 
necessary. Just  looking  straight  into  their 
eyes  and  slowly  counting  did  the  trick. 

We  hit  on  another  little  device  to  keep 
them  under  control  last  summer.  Bert 
and  I  took  a  three-week  vacation  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  children  stayed  with  my  moth- 
er at  her  home  in  New  Haven. 

Now  mother  is  very  good  with  children. 
She  meets  them  at  their  level.  For  ex- 
ample, one  afternoon  I  saw  her  out  in  the 
backyard  seeming  to  draw  on  Jeff's  back 
while  he  lay  on  a  rock.  Later  she  ex- 
plained they  were  playing  hospital  and 
she  was  operating.  Another  time  when 
Joel  asked  her  what  keeps  the  ground 
up,  she  had  a  ready  answer  for  him. 

"More  ground,"  she  explained. 

But  grandparents  can  be  too  easy  with 
children  and  I  know  she  wouldn't  stop 
them  if  they  tore  her  house  apart  brick 
by  brick.  While  we  were  away,  however, 
they  must  have  gone  the  limit.  Naturally, 
it  upset  Bert  and  me.  There  seemed  to  be 
little  we  could  do  about  it,  being  three 
thousand  miles  away.  But  finally  we  hit 
on  "Harry  the  Bird." 

We  wrote  the  children  that  a  little  bird 
named  Harry  had  flown  all  the  way  to 
California  to  tell  us  about  them  and  what 
he  had  to  say  wasn't  good.  Harry,  we 
explained,  was  carrying  this  note  back  to 
them  and  would  be  watching  to  tell  us  if 
they  didn't  behave. 

Well,  it  worked.  Even  now,  if  I  hear 
the  children  have  gotten  out  of  hand 
while  I'm  gone,  I  let  them  know  that 
Harry  the  Bird  is  keeping  me  informed. 

The  other  day  Joel  got  Bert  aside  and 
asked,  "Is  there  really  a  bird  named 
Harry?"  Perhaps  they're  getting  too  old 
for  Harry  but  they'll  soon  understand  that 
Harry  is  really  their  conscience. 

"It  takes  patience  and  fortitude,"  Bert 
says,  when  discussing  the  rearing  of 
children,  but  there  is  more  to  it  than 
mere  words  or  platitudes.  Bert's  interest 
in  the  children  is  deep-rooted  in  love  and 
understanding.  I  think  he's  the  best  father 
in  the  world,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons 
I  think  he's  the  best  husband,  too! 


MY  NEW  YEAR'S  RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued  from  page  24)  end  up  in  the 
waste  basket — they're  trying  to  mend  every- 
one else's  fences  when  their  own  could 
stand  some  working  on.  Or  they  resolve  to 
do — or  undo  something  they  know  darned 
well  they  won't  be  able  to  carry  out.  Or 
they  make  too  many  resolutions,  and  get 
bogged  down. 

I  remember  a  letter  I  once  received  from 
a  listener.  This  lady  was  full  of  high  prin- 
ciples and  she  wanted  me  to  share  them. 
"Let's  try  to  make  this  world  a  better  place 
to  live  in,"  she  urged  me.  "Let's  try  to 
make  it  a  place  where  the  sun  shines  every 
single  day!"  Well,  I  appreciate  her  mo- 
tives, but  that's  taking  on  too  big  a  job,  to 
my  way  of  thinking.  Remember  the  old 
Sunday  School  song  about  brightening  the 
corner  where  you  are?  Sure,  the  world's 
not  perfect — not  by  a  long  shot.  That's 
why  it  goes  in  for  those  general  overhaul- 
ings  we  call  wars.  But  if  every  single  one 
of  us  would  try  a  little  overhauling  of  his 
own  private  world,  brightening  up  his  very 
own  corner,  maybe  all  the  brightened-up 
spots  would  add  up  to  a  world  where  the 
sun,  metaphorically,  shone  every  day  after 
all! 


So  okay,  Adams,  quit  stalling — what, 
in  your  private  world,  could  stand 
a  touch  of  improvement?  Take  a  little  thing 
first.  I  would  swear  off  ice  cream.  (Some 
men  take  to  drink  and  some  to  gambling: 
some  dream  of  exotic  oriental  dancing 
girls;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  a  quart  of 
vanilla,  or  maybe  chocolate  almond,  every 
time!)  Giving  up  ice  cream  might  reduce 
my  circumference,  but  it  would  also  reduce 
my  morale — both  during  the  time  I  keep 
the  resolution,  on  account  of  I'm  so  fond  of 
the  stuff,  and  after  I'd  broken  it,  as  I  surely 
would,  on  account  of  this  year  I  want  to 
keep  my  resolutions.  That's  out,  then. 

Well,  I  might  resolve  not  to  take  on  an- 
other radio  show  (present  count,  twenty- 
three  per  week),  no  matter  who  comes 
around  and  offers  it,  no  matter  how  inter- 
esting it  sounds.  That  would  insure  that 
I'd  spent  at  least  as  much  time  with  my 
wife  and  kids  as  I  do  now,  which 
isn't  enough  anyway.  But  that's  silly — I 
wouldn't  keep  that  one  either.  Someone's 
sure  to  come  up  with  a  world-beater,  and 
I'm  sure  to  be  just  nosey  enough  to  want 
in  on  it. 

Let's  take  a  look  around  the  house,  then. 
Might  be  I  should  resolve  to  pitch  in  on 
that  long  list  of  chores  that  Niecy,  my  wife, 
has  lined  up  for  me — the  ones  about  which 
I  always  say,  "Don't  bother  to  hire  a  guy 
to  do  that.  I'll  get  around  to  it."  But  I 
shouldn't  have  to  make  a  resolution  about 
those  chores — what  they  need  is  elbow 
grease,  not  a  lot  of  talk. 

Maybe  the  boys,  then — there's  a  fertile 
field,  as  you  well  know  if  you  have  your 
own.  (In  case  there's  a  living  soul  who 
hasn't  heard  me  bragging  'em  up,  I've  got 
three:  Dave,  who's  at  Yale  now;  Cedric 
Jr.,  called  Ric,  and  Steve,  the  youngest.) 
We're  a  pretty  happy  family,  and  the  boys 
and  I  get  along  fine.  But,  I  don't  suppose 
there's  a  father  in  the  world  who  hasn't 
asked  himself  off  and  on  if  he's  really  a 
good  father  to  his  kids.  Sure,  you  try  to  be, 
but   sometimes   you   see   a   what-gives  ex- 


pression  come  over  their  faces  when  you've 
laid  down  what  seems  to  you  a  sensible 
rule,  or  made  what  appears  to  be  a  wise 
decision,  and  then  you  start  wondering  all 
over  again. 

I  think  I've  got  the  answer  to  that  one, 
if  I  can  just  remember  to  stick  to  it.  So 
here's  my  New  Year's  Resolution:  I  will 
try  my  utmost,  whenever  a  situation  arises 
concerning  the  boys,  to  put  myself  in  their 
place.  Take  Ric,  for  instance.  If  he's  got 
a  problem,  or  if  he's  created  a  problem 
for  us,  I'll  do  my  level  best  to  hark  back 
to  when  I  was  fifteen.  I'll  try  to  think  and 
feel  as  Ric  is  thinking  and  feeling.  I'll 
try  to  recall  a  situation  in  my  own  teens  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  present  one,  and 
I'll  try  to  remember  exactly  how  I  felt 
about  it,  and  what  thoughts  galloped 
around  in  my  mind  without  ever  getting 
put  into  words. 

Try  it.  Take  social  poise,  for  example. 
You'd  be  surprised  at  the  things  which 
adults  pass  off  as  a  normal  event  but, 
which  embarrass  youngsters  speechless. 
Like  the  old  man's  habit  of  pulling  on  his 
left  ear  when  he's  thinking,  which  is  cer- 
tainly harmless  enough,  but  has  somehow 
got  to  be  a  neighborhood  joke.  Mom's  new 
hat,  which  is  chic  as  all  get  out,  only  the 
kid  wishes  he  could  drop  dead  before  she 
wears  the  thing  at  the  big  Parents'  Day 
shindig  they're  planning  at  school. 

Little  things,  but  they  matter.  Looking 
back,  I  remember  a  neighbor  of  ours  who 
used  to  put  her  hand  on  mine  when  she'd 
stop  to  talk  to  me.  Why,  I'd  rather  have 
been  caught  stark  naked  on  Main  Street 
than  have  any  of  the  fellows  see  me  stand- 
ing there  cosily  holding  hands  with  Old 
(she  must  have  been  all  of  forty)  Lady 
Jones.  I  used  to  break  out  in  a  cold,  itchy 
sweat,  and  look  around  for  a  hole  I  could 
crawl  into. 

All  right  then,  there's  my  resolution:  to 
try  always  to  put  myself  in  the  boys'  place, 
before  I  make  an  off-the-cuff  answer  when 
they  do  or  say  something  that  seems  to  me, 
at  my  age,  beyond  understanding.  I  know 
I  can  understand  all  the  complicated  mo- 
tives and  reasonings  behind  it,  if  I  just 
work  hard  enough  at  harking  back  to  my 
own  youthful  days. 


That's  mine.  What's  yours?  Why  not 
think  it  over,  and,  when  you've  de- 
cided on  your  resolution  for  the  coming 
year,  send  it  along  to  me?  Perhaps  we'll  get 
enough  good  ideas  for  brightening  our  own 
corners  so  that  we  can  talk  about  them  on 
the  air,  or  maybe  Radio-TV  Mirror  will  dig 
up  space,  after  your  resolutions  have  come 
in,  to  print  some  of  them.  We  can  all 
profit  by  a  sort  of  round-table  exchange 
of  ideas.  At  any  rate,  it's  worth  thinking 
about,  and  deciding  on  one  good,  solid, 
down-to-earth  resolution  for  the  coming 
year  that  will  make  your  own  world  a 
little  better,  and  so  contribute  toward  the 
bettering  of  the  world  in  general.  Because, 
after  all,  if  every  single  person  in  the 
world  made  himself  just  a  little  bit  better, 
all  that  betterment  would  add  up  to  a 
pretty  big  whole.  Maybe  that  way,  our  old 
world  wouldn't  get  itself  into  quite  so 
many  messes,  need  so  many  general  over- 
haulings! 


</  V         Ounsntne  Btsants,  >« 
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When 
you 

care 
enough 


MY  family  has  a  lot  of  illusions 
about  me.  I  suppose  most  people 
have  them  about  most  other  people,  if  it 
comes  to  that — but  illusions  aren't  al- 
ways as  embarrassing  as  the  ones  that 
Papa  and  Grayling  and  Patty  and  Babby 
have  about  me.  I  don't  say  Althea  has 
them,  because  Althea,  being  a  young 
woman,  herself,  and  an  uncomfortably 
shrewd  one,  has  few  illusions  about  any- 
thing pertaining  to  other  young  women. 
And  I  know  our  housekeeper,  Franny 
Kennedy,  hasn't  got  them  either.  But  the 
others  all  think  of  me  as  a  model  of 
straightforward,  simple,  dignified,  hon- 
est womanhood. 

I  suppose,  until  I  met  Mark  Ellis,  at 
least  part  of  it  was  true.  We  all  changed, 
ourselves  and  our  lives,  when  the  Dennis 
family  moved  from  a  tiny  town  to  this 
much  larger  one  of  Plymouth.  Every- 
thing immediately  got  bigger  and  more 
complicated  and — I  suppose — more  ex- 
citing. Papa  had  a  much  larger  parish, 
and  Grayling  had  a  job  on  a  pretty  big 
paper;  Althea,  in  spite  of  her  widow- 
hood and  the  new  baby,  set  determined- 
ly about  rebuilding  her  theatrical  career ; 
even    Babby,    in   high    school,    bubbled 


LIZ  WAS  HAPPY  WITH  HER  SELF-STYLED 


By 

Elizabeth 

Dennis 


For  the  first  time,  Liz  found  her  offer  of 
friendship  repulsed — when  she  meant  it  most. 


Rev.  Dennis  had  a  new  church 
— with  a  talented  young  organist. 
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along  on  a  constant  stream  of  dates  and 
clubs  and  basketball  games  that  would 
never  have  been  nearly  as  absorbing  if 
we'd  still  lived  in  Three  Rivers  and  she'd 
gone  to  the  small  high  school  there.  So 
I  suppose  it  was  fair  enough  that  some- 
thing happen  to  me  too,  though  I  am 
usually  the  last  one  in  the  family  that 
anything  does  happen  to.  But  I  never 
expected  the  change  to  come  in  the  way 
it  did— I  never  expected  to  find  myself 
becoming  devious,  instead  of  direct,  or 
deceiving  myself  with  half-truths,  when 
I'd  always  been  so  rigidly  honest  with 
myself  that,  too  often,  I  got  in  my  own 
way.  And  I  never  expected  any  of  these 
things  to  happen  to  me  because  of  a 
man! 

Mark  was  one  of  the  first  people  I  met 
when  we  came  to  Plymouth.  Reason 
enough  for  that,  since  he  is  the  organist 
in  Papa's  church.  But  Papa,  of  course, 
never  thought  to  mention  to  us  that  he 
was  young  and  talented  and — well,  the 
sort  of  personality  he  is.  I  found  that  out 
for  myself  one  of  the  first  afternoons  I 
spent  wandering  around  town,  trying  to 
acclimate  myself  to  the  broader,  more 
crowded  streets,  the  constant  traffic,  the 


stimulating  shop  windows — the  look  of 
the  people. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  parsonage,  I 
stopped  in  at  Papa's  church  to  see  if  I 
could  catch  him  in  his  office  there,  but 
when  I  heard  the  organ  I  slipped  into  a 
pew  at  the  back  and  waited.  A  minister's 
daughter  gets  to  hear  enough  organists 
to  be  able  to  judge  the  fair  from  the  ex- 
ceptional, and  in  a  very  few  moments  I 
knew  that  the  player  was  one  of  the  best 
I'd  heard.  Impressed,  I  lurked  in  my 
corner  motionless — too  motionless,  for 
the  organist  thought  he  was  alone  and 
after  a  few  ambiguous  chords  slipped 
into  something  else. 

It  was  music  I'd  never  heard  before. 
But  I  needed  no  guide  to  its  meaning 
and  message;  from  a  slow,  almost  som- 
ber beginning  it  swelled  in  sound  and 
tempo  to  a  climax  whose  passionate,  al- 
most violent  insistence  was  unmistakable 
— unescapable.  It  was  as  though  the  mu- 
sician made  a  tremendous  accusation 
against  life — a  tremendous  demand,  not 
with  an  outstretched  hand  but  with  a 
raised  and  threatening  fist.  When  it  was 
over  I  found  my  hand  shaking  and  a 
pulse  throbbed  {Continued  on  page  80) 


ROLE  OF  MAIDEN  AUNT — UNTIL  SHE  MET  MARK  ELLIS 


Liz  had  always  accepted  Althea's 
beauty — was  it  to  be  a  challenge? 
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Mark   Ellis    had   a   problem — 
but  he  wanted  no  help  with  it. 


Pictured  here,  as  on  the   air,   are: 

Elizabeth   Dennis Margaret  Draper 

Reverend  Dennis Bill  Smith 

Mark  Ellis Frank  Behrens 

Althea  Dennis Joan '  Alexander 

Fran  Kennedy Virginia  Payne 


Fran  Kennedy  seemed  to  sense 
when  some  one  was  in  trouble. 


Brighter  Day  is  heard  M-F,2:45  P.M.  EST, 
over  CBS.  Sponsored  by  P&G  for  Cheer. 
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(Continued  from  page  79)  madly  in  my 
throat.  I  should  have  followed  my  instinct 
then,  for  I  knew  that  what  I  had  heard 
was  a  private  thing.  I  should  never  have 
revealed  myself.  But  I  was  too  curious  to 
see  the  creator  of  all  that  moving  surge 
of  wonderful  sound.  I  went  forward  and 
introduced  myself. 

I  was  taken  aback  at  the  look  I  got. 
After  that  music,  I'd  expected — well,  how 
can  I  say?  But  something  far  from  the  cold 
and  formal  glance  I  got.  "Ah,  yes,"  he 
said.  "The  minister's  daughter.  I'm  Mark 
Ellis." 

I'm  not  easily  annoyed.  But  there  was 
something  about  "the  minister's  daugh- 
ter" that  sent  the  color  rushing  into  my 
face.  But  with  his  music  still  in  my  ears 
I  couldn't  believe  in  the  chilly  remote- 
ness he  was  trying  to  establish,  and  I 
went  rather  doggedly  on  to  express  some- 
thing of  the  admiration  I  felt.  He  had 
risen  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  his 
thin,  tall  figure  moved  uneasily  as  I  spoke, 
almost  as  though  he  wished  I  would  stop. 
But  he  thanked  me,  and  then — abruptly — 
changed  the  subject. 


"T  imagine  you're  looking  for  your 
J.  father,  Miss  Dennis?  He  left  for 
home  about  twenty  minutes  ago."  It  was  a 
dismissal.  I'm  not  dense.  As  Babby  says, 
I  don't  need  a  brick  wall  to  fall  on  me — 
not  usually.  But  from  somewhere  came 
an  unwonted  determination  to  get  past 
Mark  Ellis'  curtness  to  the  man  who  had 
played  that  music,  and  I  held  my  ground 
for  a  moment  longer.  I  said  smilingly, 
"By  the  way,  Mr.  Ellis — has  that  thing 
you  were  playing  been  recorded?  I'd 
like  to  hear  it  again.  Enough  to  go  out 
and  buy  it,  if  it's  available." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said  sharply.  "No,  you 
won't  find  it — it's  never  been  recorded." 
Then,  very  low,  he  added,  "It's  never  even 
been  finished." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  I  said, 
"I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  to  pry.  It's 
your  own  then,  isn't  it." 

He  nodded.  Then  rather  surprisingly 
he  took  off  his  glasses  and  came  quite 
close  to  me.  His  narrow  face,  close  above 
mine,  was  alive  for  the  first  time  since 
he'd  seen  me.  "That's  strange,"  he  said. 
"Let  me  get  a  look  at  you,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Dennis.  The  only  other  person  in  the  world 
who  knows  I  composed  that."  Almost  at 
once  the  coolness  came  back;  confused, 
disturbed — and  interested — I  left,  as  he 
obviously  wanted  me  to  do. 

Little  by  little,  as  the  rest  of  the  family 
met  Mark  Ellis,  their  reactions  totalled 
up  beside  my  own.  We  all  liked  him — or 
wanted  to  like  him;  but  he  wouldn't  let 
himself  be  liked. 

Meeting  him  downtown  one  day,  acci- 
dentally, I  followed  my  impulse  to  ask 
him  to  dinner.  In  spite  of  his  detached 
air  of  complete  self-sufficiency  I  knew 
from  Papa  that  he  had  no  family  and 
appeared  to  have  made  few  connections 
in  town,  and  I  had  the  stubborn,  perhaps 
naive  conviction  that  one  can't  get  along 
without   friends. 

Mark  looked  down  at  me,  troubled. 
"Tomorrow  night?  Friday?  I'd  love  to, 
Elizabeth,  but  I've  got  a  load  of  letter- 
M  writing  that  can't  be  put  off."  His  smile 
didn't  erase  his  uneasiness.  "Could  I  have 
a  rain-check?" 
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"Any  time,"  I  said,  smiling  back.  In- 
wardly I  had  stiffened  like  a  hurt  school- 
girl, but  I  didn't  go  an  inch  further.  I 
wanted  to  ask  if  he  couldn't  put  his  letter- 
writing  off  until,  say,  after  dinner,  since 
the  Dennises  eat  early;  but  I  didn't  make 
that  extra  overture.  Enough  is  enough, 
I  thought  grimly,  remembering  so  many 
accidental  meetings  in  church  and  in 
Papa's  office  when  I'd  been  about  to  stop 
to  chat  and  he  had  brushed  by  with  a 
quick,  casual  smile,  a  brief  acknowledg- 
ment. After  all,  you  couldn't  force  friend- 
ship. We  had  a  further  word  or  two,  and 
then  went  our  separate  ways,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  made  a  firm  resolution 
that  the  next  effort  would  have  to  come 
from  Mr.  Mark  Ellis  himself.  My  sense 
of  humor  was  temporarily  out  of  order; 
I  was  good  and  angry,  in  a  way  in  which 
I  have  seldom  before  been  angry.  That 
was  what  made  me  stop  and  think. 

If  there's  one  talent  I  have,  it  may  be 
a  talent  for  friendship.  I  make  friends 
easily;  I'm  interested  in  people  and  espe- 
cially interested  in  learning,  as  I  usually 
do,  what  makes  us  all  so  different  from  one 
another.  I  wasn't  used  to  holding  out  both 
hands  and  not  having  at  least  one  of  them 
taken.  And  yet,  queerly,  I  felt  a  little 
guilty.  "Friendship" — well,  that's  a  word 
that  covers  many  varieties  of  association. 
But  where  Mark  Ellis  was  concerned, 
wasn't  there  another  element  in  my  so- 
called  friendly  overtures? 

If  I'd  had  any  doubts  about  it,  they 
cleared  up  quickly  enough  when,  the  next 
morning,  I  got  a  phone  call  from  Mark. 

"About  that  rain-check — "  he  began. 

"We'd  all  be  delighted,  Mark.  I  said 
any  time,  and  I  meant  it." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  you  very 
well  yet,  Elizabeth,  but  I'm  sure  you  never 
say  anything  you  don't  mean."  There 
was  a  slight  pause.  "Althea  stopped  in 
yesterday  and  added  her  invitation  to 
yours,  so  I  decided  perhaps  you  really 
did  want  me  to  be  your  company.  If 
you  still  do,  I'm  all  yours." 

"I'll  tell  Franny  to  throw  in  another 
potato,"  I  said,  laughing.  "We'll  look 
forward  to  it,  Mark." 


"1\  /Te  too,"  he  said,  and  we  hung  up. 
IV J.  But  I  wasn't  laughing  as  I  went 
to  give  Franny  the  news.  Not  my  invitation, 
but  Althea's — that  was  what  it  came  to. 
And  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  an 
uneasy  stirring  of  a  feeling  I  didn't  want 
to  examine.  After  all  these  years  of  ac- 
cepting, of  delighting  in  Althea's  beauty, 
in  her  success  as  a  female,  I  wasn't  now — 
at  my  age! — going  to  start  being  jealous! 

It  took  Franny  to  put  the  final  edge  on 
my  self-examination.  "Sharp-tongued 
young  chap,  that  Mr.  Ellis,"  she  said. 
"But  you  like  him  quite  a  lot,  don't  you." 

"I  guess  we  all  do,  Franny.  He  seems 
so  alone.  Sometimes  I  get  the  impression 
he's  in  trouble." 

Franny  snorted.  "Just  the  impression, 
is  that  all  you  get?  If  ever  I  saw  a  man 
laboring  under  a  great  strain,  or  anyway, 
one  he  thinks  is  great,  it's  that  one.  I 
should  have  thought  you'd  have  it  out 
by  this  time.  Are  you  slipping,  Elizabeth?" 

I  looked  at  her  sharply.  "Heavens, 
Franny,  I  hadn't  thought  about  it  before, 
that  he  might  have  some  problem  eating  at 
him.  Of  course,  that  would  explain  all  his 


sharpness  and  the  way  he  shrugs  away  if 
he  thinks  you're — "  I  stopped,  blushing. 

Franny  pulled  over  a  pad  and  began 
deliberately  to  compile  her  shopping  list. 
"If  he  thinks  you're  trying  to  get  too 
friendly?  It's  not  you  he  need  worry 
about.  Althea — she's  the  man-killer." 

Althea  again  .  .  .  Franny  was  as  sharp 
and  shrewd  as  a  woman  can  be.  If  she 
too  had  Althea  sort  of  mixed  up  in  her 
mind  with  Mark,  well — there  was  some- 
thing to  it,  then.  I  said  tentatively,  "I 
think  he's  coming  because  Althea  asked 
him,   Franny." 

She  nodded.  "Oh,  Miss  Althea  may  be 
busy  with  her  play  and  her  rehearsals 
and  what  not — too  busy  to  take  care  of  her 
own  baby,  so  that  you  have  to  do  it,  though 
I'm  sure  your  father  and  I  are  tired  of 
talking  about  that,  but  she  isn't  too  busy 
to  be  stopping  over  at  the  church  every 
now  and  then.  Just  to  hear  the  music, 
you  might  say.  //  you  didn't  know  Althea." 

I  shouldn't  let  Franny  go  on  like  that, 
I  thought;  but  I  didn't  stop  her.  It  was 
the  first  I'd  heard  about  Althea  showing 
that  much  interest  in  Mark.  The  twinge 
it  gave  me  was  proof  enough  that  I'd 
been  right  to  suspect  my  own  interest. 


As  a  result,  no  maiden  aunt  could 
have  conducted  herself  with  more 
impersonal  politeness  than  I  did  during 
dinner.  Franny  and  my  own  inner  warnings 
had  scared  me  off.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  as  though  by  prearrangement  every- 
body scattered  right  after  coffee.  Grayling 
had  to  go  out  to  Milltown  on  a  story  idea  of 
his  own;  Papa  and  Babby  excused  them- 
selves to  do  what  Papa  called  their  home- 
work. Althea,  unexpectedly,  got  a  call 
from  Blair  Boynton,  writer  of  the  play 
she  was  rehearsing  in,  and  spent  an  un- 
certain half-minute  before  deciding  that 
she  couldn't  afford  to  refuse  his  urgent 
request  that  she  come  over  and  talk  about 
his  second  act. 

We  talked  quietly,  Mark  and  I,  and 
from  time  to  time  I  found  myself  wonder- 
ing again  just  what  the  quality  was  that 
convinced  me  he  was  impossible  to  reach. 
There  was  nothing,  really,  to  put  a  finger 
on;  and  yet  all  the  while  I  felt  the  watch- 
ful, alert  presence  inside  him,  ready  to 
spring  from  the  first  brush  of  danger. 

Danger!  That  was  it!  Something  that 
the  rest  of  us  didn't  recognize,  or  couldn't 
see — something  very  commonplace  and 
ordinary  to  the  rest  of  us  meant  danger  of 
some  kind  to  Mark.  The  moment  the  word 
came  into  my  mind  I  knew  I  was  right. 
It  was  there  in  the  way  he  sat,  his  thin, 
long  body  poised  against  the  sofa,  never 
relaxed — in  the  way  he  held  his  cup, 
as  though  both  it  and  his  hands  were 
brittle;  in  his  eyes,  more  than  anything. 
They  watched,  narrowed  and  concen- 
trated; the  smile  that  lit  his  face  rarely 
reached  his  eyes. 

One  by  one  we  talked  about  the  Dennises 
^about  Papa  and  Grayling  and,  with  the 
indulgent  smiles  of  wise  elders,  about 
Babby.  And  about  Althea,  too.  Mark 
seemed  interested  in  talking  about  her. 
He  was  a  little  surprised  when  I  told  him, 
briefly,  about  the  Hollywood  phase  that 
had  started  so  brilliantly  and  come  to 
so  little  in  the  end. 

"I  thought  all  they  needed  out  there 
was  beauty,"  he  commented.    "Althea  cer- 


tainly  has  that.  Don't  tell  me  there  are 
greater  demands  of  an  actress  in  movies. 
Brains,  character— Broadway,  yes,  but  not 
Hollywood!" 

"Don't  you  think  Althea  has  brains  and 
character?" 

"Everyone  has  character  of  a  sort," 
Mark  admitted.  "I  used  the  word  like  an 
adolescent — meaning  good  character. 
Sterling-type  character.  Althea's  got  force, 
personality,  impact — but — "  He  shrugged. 
"She'll  never  give  the  shirt  off  her  back 
to   a   starving  man." 

I  said  mildly,  "You'd  be  the  first  to 
think  her  a  fool  if  she  did,  wouldn't  you?" 

"You  think  I'm  pretty  devoid  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  do  you?  Pretty 
selfish  and  self-centered?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact — "  I  frowned,  study- 
ing him.  "It's  just  come  to  me  that  you're 
not  that  at  all.  Everyone  is  preoccupied 
with  himself  when  .  .  .  when  he's  especial- 
ly worried  about  something." 

He  winced  and  drew  away  with  the  swift 
movement  of  an  animal  afraid  of  being 
prodded.  "Psychic  Liz,"  he  said.  "Sees 
all,  knows  all — Oh,  I'm  sorry.  It's  just 
that  if  anyone  bothers  me  it's  you,  Liz. 
Some  of  the  things  you  see  are  pretty 
darn  wrong,  you  know,  and  yet  I  have  the 
feeling  that  if  you  keep  on  looking  you're 
bound  to  find  out  the  truth." 

"And  you  don't  want  me  to?  Don't 
worry,  Mark.  My  seeing-eye  record  has 
been  pretty  sad  lately." 


HE  took  off  his  glasses  and  rubbed 
his  eyes.  "Your  seeing-eye  record 
.  .  .  what  in  the  world  would  make  you 
reach  up  into  the  air  and  pick  just  that 
particular  phrase?"  He  sighed,  and  then 
with  an  obvious  effort  smiled.  "I  can  see  it 
all  now.  You're  going  to  keep  on  looking  at 
me  with  those  eyes  of  yours  until  you 
get  it  out  of  me.  I  give  up.  I  robbed  the 
bank.  I'll  put  the  dough  back,  honest, 
twenty -five  cents  out  of  each  paycheck!" 

I  laughed,  but  his  own  smile  was  so 
thin  that  I  gave  the  conversation  a  de- 
termined twist  and  for  a  while  we  talked 
about  Babby  again,  about  the  magic  of 
being  under  sixteen. 

"The  great  things  you're  going  to  do 
and  be  and  have  .  .  ."  Mark's  voice  was 
dry  again.  "Can  you  remember,  Liz — or 
didn't  you  have  those  delusions?  Probably 
not.  You're  so — undemanding." 

Undemanding?  I  shook  my  head.  No — 
that  might  have  been  true  once,  but  no 
longer.  There  were  things  I  wanted  now 
...  to  be  important  to  someone  ...  to  be 
bound  to  someone,  the  center  of  someone's 
life.  No,  Mark  was  being  misled  by  the 
placid  expression  I  had  grown  into  after 
all  these  years;  beneath  it  there  were  as 
many  wants,  needs,  demands  as  any  other 
woman  ever  had  ... 

When  he  was  leaving,  he  lingered  a 
moment  on  the  porch  where  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  his  face,  and  said  to  me 
abruptly,  "I  don't  know  why  I'm  telling 
you  this,  but  I'd  sort  of  like  you  to  know — 
You've  helped  me  come  to  a  decision,  to- 
night. I'm  going  to  New  York  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  Oh — "  he  seemed  to  sense 
my  question.  "You  didn't  do  anything,  Liz. 
Apparently  just  talking  to  you  about  life 
in  general  is  good  for  what  ails  me.  Helps 
me  to  clear  up  the — fog." 

"I  hope  you  have  a  successful  trip,"  I 


said  softly.  I  reached  out  to  touch  his 
hand,  and  with  a  sharp  thrill  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  I  felt  his  hand  curl  almost 
fiercely  around  mine.  "Come  back  with 
whatever  it  is  behind  you." 

I  felt  the  drawing-in  of  his  breath.  I 
was  on  the  step  above  him,  his  head  level 
with  mine,  and  I  clenched  my  hands 
against  an  overwhelming  desire  to  draw  his 
head  down  to  my  shoulder  as  I  used  to 
do  with  Babby  and  Patty  when  they  were 
troubled.  To  comfort — if  I  couldn't  do 
anything  else  for  him  perhaps  I  could  at 
least  do  that.  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  happened  if  a  taxi  hadn't  jerked  to 
a  stop  before  the  house,  and  pulled  off 
again  immediately,  leaving  Althea  coming 
toward  us.  Mark  straightened  a  little, 
putting  a  few  more  inches  between  us. 

"Hi ! "  Althea  ran  up  the  steps.  "Heavens, 
if  you  two  aren't  the  stay-ups.  It  must  be 
all  of  eleven  at  night!" 

"Not  bad  for  two  dull  old  folks,"  Mark 
said. 

"Pretty  good.  Puts  you  almost  in  my 
league,"  Althea  retorted. 

Mark  looked  at  her.  "Is  that  a  good 
place  to  be?  I've  wondered,  now  and  then." 
Then,  abruptly,  he  said  good  night  and 
was  gone. 

"Well,  indeed!"  Althea,  after  staring 
down  the  street,  turned  and  marched  into 
the  house. 

Her  eyes  flicked  mine.  "Have  a  good 
time?" 

"Mark  seemed  a  bit  more  relaxed  than 
usual.  I — yes,  it  was  a  pleasant  evening." 

Althea  fluffed  out  her  hair  and  nodded. 
"Trust  you,  Liz — if  anyone  could  break 
him  down  it's  you.  Did  you  find  out  all 
about  the  woman  in  his  life??  The  one 
in  New  York?" 

My  eyes  widened.  A  woman?  But  of 
course — why  in  the  world  hadn't  I  thought 
of  that?  A  tiny,  bitter  ache  crept  into  my 
throat.  I'd  been  so  pleased  that  he  was 
getting  easier  with  me.  I  thought  we  were 
on  the  way  to  being  friends.  And  yet  Althea 
knew  more. 

She  said  impatiently,  "Did  you,  Liz? 
What  did  he  tell  you?  AH  I  know  is  that  it 
was  something  pretty  close — he  was  either 
married  or  engaged,  and  she  gave  him  a 
rough   time." 

"You  know  much  more  than  I  do,  Al- 
thea. He  didn't  mention  it.  Ready  to  go 
up?  I'll  switch  off  the  light." 

"Go  ahead."  She  started  up  the  stairs 
and  after  a  second  I  followed.  "I  suppose 
the  only  reason  he  told  me  is  that  I  re- 
minded him  of  her,  whoever  she  is.  That's 
what  he  said,  anyway — that  he'd  known 
somebody  very  like  me."  She  laughed 
shortly.  "Might  not  be  a  compliment  to 
either  of  us,  the  way  he  said  it."  At  the 
door  of  her  room  she  hesitated,  and  put 
her  hand  on  my  arm.  "Good  night,  dear. 
I'm — I'm  glad  you  like  him,  Liz.  If  he 
ever  comes  out  of  this  phase  he's  in  I  think 
he's  going  to  be  a  pretty  exciting  person. 
His  music  is  good." 

"Yes,  it  is  good.  I  think  it's  more  than 
good."  I  put  my  cheek  against  hers, 
and  we  said  good  night.  The  bitterness  was 
gone,  and  as  I  got  ready  for  bed  I  felt 
warm  and  affectionate  again  toward  Althea. 
She  couldn't  help  being  beautiful  and 
compelling.  She  was  accustomed  to  using 
those  attributes  to  gain  her  ends,  just  as 
I  used  my  own  quite  different  abilities — 
my  unexciting  faculty  for  friendship,  and 
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whatever  it  was  that  made  people  trust 
me — to  gain  my  own  ends.  Only  now  it 
was  different.  Now,  for  practically  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  my  ends  weren't  the 
familiar  ones.  Mark  had  talked  to  me  as 
he  might  have  talked  to — well,  perhaps  not 
Papa,  but  Grayling.  But  he  told  Althea 
about  a  girl  .  .  .  whoever  she  might  be. 

While  Mark  was  gone  I  tried  to  put 
him  out  of  my  mind.  It  was  disturbing, 
totalling  it  up,  to  realize  how  much  time 
I'd  been  spending  thinking  about  him — 
and  even  more  disturbing  was  the  per- 
versely personal  tone  my  thoughts  always 
took.  I  thought  I  had  myself  pretty  well 
in  hand  until  one  evening  Althea  came  in 
and  said,  "Did  you  know  Mark  is  back? 
I  bumped  into  him — literally,  I  might  say 
— in  front  of  the  Medical  Arts  building." 

"Is  he  ill,  Althea?  I  mean — was  he  see- 
ing someone  there?" 

"I  thought  you  might  know."  She 
frowned  thoughtfully.  "He  did  look  queer, 
Liz.  He  said  he  had  broken  his  glasses 
and  was  getting  a  new  pair  made  up,  so 
maybe  that's  why  his  eyes  looked  so  odd. 
Strained  and  sort  of  Jlurry.  I  hope  nothing 
too  awful  happened  in  New  York."  She 
grinned  suddenly.  "Maybe  his  girl  beat 
him  up." 

"Althea — do  you  think  we  ought  to 
call  or  anything?" 

"Not  on  your  life!  After  all,  it's  just 
my  impression,  sweetie.  I  met  him  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Medical  Arts,  which  natural- 
ly suggests  doctors,  and  he  isn't  looking 
in  the  pink,  which  naturally  suggests  that 
it  might  be  worse  than  it  looks — but  after 
all  we  don't  know  he's  ill!  If  he  is — "  she 
hugged  me  affectionately — "you'll  be  the 
first  to  know.  They  all  come  to  you  when 
they're  in  trouble!" 

Yes,  I  thought  with  a  return  of  that 
little,  shameful  ache.  That's  when  they 
come  to  me,  all  right.  But  still  ...  I  bit 
my  lip,  looked  at  the  phone,  and  deliber- 
ately looked  away  again.  No.  He  knew 
where  we  were  .  .  .  where  I  was.  If  he 
wanted  us,  he  would  know  what  to  do. 


Apparently  he  didn't.  Two  days  went 
by,  and  there  was  no  call.  Nor  did 
anyone  see  him.  Papa,  looking  worried, 
mentioned  that  Mark  had  been  spending 
hours  at  the  organ,  but  never  came  into  the 
office  to  talk.  "In  fact  I  have  to  admit  it 
looks  as  though  he  were  avoiding  me," 
Papa  confided.  "The  boy  is  bothered  about 
something,  Elizabeth.  I  wish — but  one  can't 
thrust  help.  We'll  wait  .  .  ." 

We  waited  another  day  or  two.  Then 
Papa,  really  distressed,  said  that  Mark 
had  phoned  to  say  he  was  ill  and  couldn't 
play  for  services  on  Sunday.  All  my  resolu- 
tion to  remain  aloof  melted  in  the  sudden 
flare  of  fear  that  shot  through  me.  I'd 
waited  long  enough.  Whatever  Mark 
thought  didn't  matter — my  own  feelings 
gave  me  the  right  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on.  After  dinner  that  night  I  slung 
a  coat  over  my  shoulders  and  told  Papa 
I  was  going  out  for  a  walk.  I  was  at  the 
door  when  Fran  came  out  of  the  kitchen 
with  a  neatly  wrapped  box. 

"Go   on,   Elizabeth,   get   on."   She   gave 

me  a  little  push.  "In  case  the  poor  man 

"    is  starving  himself  to  death  you  might  be 

w    just  in  time  to  save  him.  It's  only  a  bit 

of  cold  chicken  and  some  lemon  loaf." 

I   flushed   hotly.   "Fran   Kennedy,   have 
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you  got  extra-sensory  perception  or  some- 
thing? How  did  you  know  where  I  was 
going?" 

"Don't  be  silly,"  Fran  said  calmly.  "Now 
where  else  would  you  be  going,  and  you 
so  worried  about  him?  Not  that  I  wouldn't 
be  racing  you  over  there  if  I  were  twenty 
or  thirty  years  younger." 

"Oh,  Fran — do  you  think  there's  any- 
thing really  wrong?" 

"Go  and  find  out,  Elizabeth.  Make  him 
tell  you.  Go  make  him  let  you  help!" 

Walking  through  the  crisp  fall  night,  I 
felt  Franny's  words  waving  over  my  head 
like  a  battle  flag.  She  made  it  sound  so 
easy,  though.  What  if  he  closed  the  door 
in  my  face?  What  if  he  just  glared  at 
me  through  the  peep-hole  and  sent  me 
away?  Suppose  he  didn't  want  me 
bothering  him? 

And  yet,  of  course,  all  the  time,  with 
that  inescapable  extra  sense  that  does 
sometimes  come  when  you  need  it,  I  knew 
none  of  that  would  happen.  I  almost  knew 
that  he  would  open  the  door  and  look  at 
me  in  stunned  silence  for  a  measurable 
minute,  and  then  say  quietly,  "Of  course 
it's  you,  Liz.  Please  come  in." 

"Are  you  sure  it's — " 

"I've  never  been  so  glad  to  see  anyone 
in  my  life.  Here — let's  have  the  coat. 
What's  this?" 

"Aid   for  the   starving."  I   handed  him 
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the  package.  "Some  of  Franny's  broiled 
chicken  and  lemon  cake."  He  looked  so 
stunned  that  I  said,  "Oh,  Mark,  don't 
tell  me  Franny  was  right!  Haven't  you 
eaten?" 

"As  a  matter  of  foolish  fact — come  out 
here  to  the  kitchen,  will  you?"  He  stum- 
bled against  the  doorsill,  swore,  and 
switched  on  the  kitchen  light.  "That's 
better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  forgot  all 
about  it." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  warm  it  up?" 

"Can't  wait."  He  got  himself  a  plate  and 
some  silver  from  the  table  drawer,  ac- 
cepted the  paper  napkin  I  handed  him, 
and  unwrapped  the  box.  "I  could  eat  this 
if  it  were  frozen  in  a  block  of  ice.  How  did 
Franny  know?" 

I  shrugged.  "How  does  she  know  all  the 
queer  things  she  does?"  Unobtrusively  I 
went  over  to  the  electric  coffee-pot  I  no- 
ticed, found  coffee  in  a  cabinet,  and  started 
it  going. 

"I'd  have  done  that  myself  in  a  minute," 


Mark  said.  "I  hope  Franny  sent  enough 
cake  for  you  too.  Yes — plenty.  I  couldn't 
even  offer  you  a  dry  biscuit,  I'm  afraid.  Sit 
down,  Liz.  I  don't  want  you  waiting  on 
me. 

"I  don't  intend  to.  It's  just  against 
nature  for  me  to  stand  around  a  kitchen 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets."  I  sat  down 
opposite  him  and,  trying  not  to  stare, 
examined  him  as  well  as  I  could.  "You 
don't  look  so  very  ill,  Mark.  Is  it  a  cold?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  a  cold,  dear." 
All  at  once  in  the  harsh  overhead  light,  his 
face  looked  white  and  drawn,  and  I  rea- 
lized with  a  strange  little  pang  that  it 
was  pleasure  at  seeing  me  that  had  warmed 
it.  Now  his  color  was  fading  again,  and 
he  did — oh,  he  did  look  so  very  ill! 


WE  took  our  coffee  and  cake  into 
the  living  room,  and  there,  in  the 
softer  light,  I  felt  him  easing  into  relaxa- 
tion. The  room  was  rather  like  him,  I 
thought,  spare  and  clean-lined  and  un- 
fussy,  but  lit  with  dramatically  brilliant 
color.  The  urgency  that  had  driven  me 
over  to  see  him  was  going,  now.  I  could 
wait.  My  heart  had  registered  his  calling 
me  dear,  and  the  eager,  unreserved  joy 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  door  to  me. 
I  didn't  have  to  fight.  He  would  tell  me  .  .  . 

After  a  time,  he  said  gently,  "I  didn't 
lie  to  your  father,  Liz.  Ill  is  the  only 
right  word.  Only  it's  not  a  cold  or  a  pain 
that  will  be  over  in  a  day  or  so.  I  needed 
time  to — to  get  used  to  it.  I  think — "  the 
cup  rattled  and  he  put  it  down  quickly.  "I 
hope  I  can  get  used  to  it.  I  don't  know." 

"Was  it  a  girl,  Mark?" 

He  nodded.  "It's  not  important  any 
more.  Believe  me,  I'm  not  just  saying  that. 
It  wasn't  important  even  at  the  begin- 
ning, I  suppose.  She  just — she  was  a 
taker.  A  demander.  And  when  she  had 
taken  too  much  and  demanded  more — de- 
manded that  everything  be  her  way — "  His 
hand  made  a  dismissing  movement.  "I  al- 
most— I  almost  wish  it  were  all  I  had  to 
worry  about." 

Fear  again — sharp  and  definite,  not  to 
be  denied — froze  me  into  wary  stillness. 
What  was  it — oh,  what  was  it? 

He  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room. 

"Did  your  father  tell  you  I'd  been 
practicing  a  lot?" 

"Yes."  I  had  to  force  a  sound  above  a 
whisper. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  was  doing — what 
I'm  trying  to  do?"  He  didn't  wait  for 
an  answer.  "Memorize,  Liz — memorize  all 
the  music  that's  ever  been  written!  Get  it 
into  my  head  and  my  hands.  Do  you  know 
what  I've  been  doing  these  days  I've 
locked  myself  up  here?  Memorizing  the 
apartment.  The  chair  here,  the  piano,  the 
desk — putting  each  pencil  and  paper 
where  I  can  reach  it  without  seeing — " 

He  took  off  his  glasses  and  faced  me. 
"Look  at  me,  Liz.  Can't  see  anything,  can 
you — can't  tell  by  just  looking,  can  you? 
But  I'm  going  blind,  Liz.  That's  what's 
the  matter.  I'm  going  blind." 

The  room  was  as  still  as  a  tomb.  He 
wavered  and  grew  blurry  and  then  slowly 
came  back  into  focus  again.  I  felt  as 
though  someone  had  struck  me  savagely 
over  the  heart. 

"Oh,  Liz,  I  don't  want  to  burden  you! 
That's  why  I  stayed  away  ...  I  knew  I 
couldn't    see    you    and    not — not    beg    for 


your  pity — and  I  couldn't  bear  it  if  I  did." 

I  moved  my  dry  lips.  "Mark  .  .  .  how 
do  you  know?   You  can't  be  sure — " 

"I'm  sure."  He  jerked  his  head.  "They 
were  sure,  the  doctors  in  New  York.  That's 
what  took  me  there,  Liz — I'd  been  fighting 
off  the  suspicion  for  months  and  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  more.  I  had  to  know.  It's 
been  getting  harder  and  harder,  each  day 
almost.  I  had  to  face  it.  That  girl — "  he 
laughed  shortly.  "If  only  it  had  been  that 
I  was  going  to  settle  that  trivial  detail! 
No,  Liz,  they're  sure." 

I  got  up  and  then  sat  down  again.  I 
was  afraid  to  touch  him.  He  didn't  want  to 
break  down.  However  much  I  ached  to  put 
my  arms  around  him,  I  must  help  him 
stand  by  himself,  for  now  .  .  . 

There  wasn't  much  he  could  tell  me.  His 
sight  had  been  bothering  him  for  some 
time,  and  the  eye  doctor  in  town,  after 
prescribing  progressively  stronger  glasses, 
had  finally  recommended  a  visit  to  a 
specialist.  There  he  had  heard  the  truth — 
the  truth  he'd  been  suspecting.  An  old, 
trivial  injury — something  he'd  almost  for- 
gotten, almost  overlooked  at  the  time — 
had  damaged  the  nerve  so  badly  that 
nothing  could  be  done.  Of  that  they  were 
certain,  all  the  doctors. 

Nothing  could  be  said,  either.  This  was 
so  tragically,  so  monstrously  far  from  any- 
thing I  had  expected  that  I  was  almost 
powerless  to  collect  myself.  What  com- 
fort could  one  offer  .  .  .  what  could  I  pos- 
sibly say  that  wouldn't  sound  offensively 
Pollyanna-ish  in  the  face  of  his  torture? 
Then,  as  it  always  did,  Papa's  face  came 
before  me,  and  I  knew  once  again  that 
always,  always,  there  is  some  help. 

Mark  came  slowly  back  to  me  and  sat 
down,  but  stiffly  apart.  I  said  softly,  "What 
shall  I  do?  Shall  I  go  away  now?" 

His  hand  came  out  for  mine.  "If  it 
hadn't  been  for  you,  Liz,  I  don't  think 
I'd  have  come  back  here.  I  kept  thinking 
all  the  way  back  that  I'd  have  to  talk  to 
you.  I'd  have  to  talk  it  over  with  you. 
You  don't  have  to  do  anything.  Just — be." 
My  hand  hurt  from  the  desperate  pres- 
sure of  his.  "There  must  be  a  way  of  facing 
this." 

"There  must  be.  There  will  be,  Mark. 
Your  music — " 

"Yes — there's  that.  I  won't  give  it  up! 
I'll  do  it — I'll  find  some  way  to  do  it!" 

"Yes,  darling.  Yes."  My  mind  was 
stirring  again,  turning  this  way  and  that, 
looking    for    help.    I    could    get    informa- 


tion. All  the  wartime  experience  with 
blinded  servicemen — I  could  find  out  how 
their  lives  were  reorganized.  So  many  of 
them  were  living  full,  productive  lives  .  .  . 
I'd  find  out  about  that.  If  he  would  let 
me  come  into  his  life  and  help — if  only, 
after  this  first  uncontrollable  outburst,  he 
didn't  withdraw  again! 

He  slipped  to  the  floor  and  rested  his 
head  on  my  lap,  and  my  hand  went  un- 
consciously back  and  forth  over  the  short, 
crisp  hair.  How  often  I'd  wanted  to  do 
that — so  often  that  the  touch  of  it  was 
almost  familiar!  "Liz,"  he  said.  "A  few 
weeks  ago  I  used  to  lie  awake,  sometimes, 
thinking  of  things  to  say  to  you.  That  was 
when  I  kept  telling  myself  this  other  thing 
couldn't  be  true,  that  it  was  just  a  night- 
mare born  of  depression  ...  So  many 
things.  And  now — now  it's  this,  and  this 
is  all  I  can  say  to  you." 

My  hand  tightened  in  his  hair.  "You 
can  say  anything  to  me,  Mark.  This  makes 
no  difference!   I — " 

He  sighed,  reached  up  and  took  my 
hand,  and  put  it  to  his  lips.  Then  he  got 
up  and  walked  to  the  piano.  "No.  Let's 
not  get  into  anything  like  that.  You're 
worth  too  much,  Liz.  Nobody  in  his  right 
mind  could  bear  to  see  you  waste  yourself 
on  half  a  man." 

"I  expected  you  to  say  that.  I'm  not 
listening,"  I  said  steadily.  "Say  it  as  much 
as  you  like  and  get  it  out  of  your  system. 
It  doesn't  affect  the  truth,  Mark.  You 
could  never  be  half  a  man.  You're — 
you'll  always  be  as  much  man  as  any 
woman  could  want." 

It  was  the  oddest  declaration.  Across 
the  room,  our  eyes  met,  and  with  all  the 
space  between  us  I  could  still  feel  him 
close  to  me.  He  said  softly,  "I  can  still 
see  you,  Liz.  That's  something.  I'll  have 
a  little  while  to  memorize  your  face  .  .  ." 

There  was  too  much  space  between  us. 
I  moved  across  the  room  and,  standing  on 
tiptoe,  took  his  face  between  my  hands. 
Reluctantly,  and  then  fiercely,  his  arms 
came  around  me.  Time  slowed,  the  room 
went  vague.  He  didn't  kiss  me,  and  I 
knew  that  he  too  was  afraid  to  disturb  the 
fragile,  unreal  wonder  that  was  growing 
up  around  us.  Dimly  I  heard  him  say, 
"But  it's  not  possible,  Liz.  It's  not  sane. 
It's  not  possible." 

My  hands  slipped  around  his  neck.  No, 
Mark,  I  thought;  you're  wrong.  It  is 
possible.  We'll  make  it  possible.  Anything 
is  possible  .  .  .  when  you  care  enough.  .  .  . 


INSIDE  BOB  AND  RAY 


(Continued  from  page  53)  in  nearby  Win- 
chester. He  came  to  New  York  to  study  at 
the  Feagin  School  of  Dramatic  Art,  be- 
came an  NBC  page,  returned  to  Boston  to 
marry  a  local  girl  and  become  a  staff  an- 
nouncer at  WHDH.  He  served  three  years 
with  the  26th  Infantry  Division,  taking  part 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  For  a  hobby  he 
paints  in  water  colors  and  oils,  with  sea- 
scapes a  specialty.  He  explains  he  hasn't 
been  doing  many  lately  because  he  ran  out 
of  blue  paint,  paper,  and  the  time  it  takes 
to  get  to  the  seashore. 

Ray  is  a  native  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 

'  and  worked  at  a  Lowell  station  before  going 

to  the  staff  of  WEEI,  Boston.    After  his 


stint  in  the  army  he  returned  to  work  at 
WHDH.  Meanwhile  he  had  married  an 
Ohio  girl,  and  they  have  three  young  Bob 
and  Ray  fans,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  Ray's 
hobby  as  well  as  business  is  radio.  He  and 
his  brother  Phil,  an  announcer  with 
WMGM,  New  York,  own  a  one-kilowatt 
station  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  His  sec- 
ond best  accomplishment  is  baking,  and  he 
claims  he  can  serve  up  a  whale  of  a 
chocolate  cake.  "Only  one  slight  trouble," 
he  adds,  "Somehow  it  always  tastes  more 
like  whale  than  chocolate." 

Together,  Bob  and  Ray  with  their  in- 
visible and  fanciful  friends  are  delightful 
two-timers  on  anyone's  dial. 


RELIEVES  PAIN  OF 
HEADACHE  •  NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS      . 


The  way 
thousands  of 

physicians     v 
and  dentists 
recommend 


Anacin®  relieves  headache,  neuralgia,  neuritis 
pain  fast  because  Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription—that is,  Anacin  contains  not  just  one, 
but  a  combination  of  medically  proven,  active 
ingredients  in  easy-to-take  tablet  form.  Thou- 
sands have  been  introduced  to  Anacin  through 
their  own  dentist  or  physicians.  If  you  have 
never  used  Anacin,  try  these  tablets  yourself 
for  incredibly  fast,  long-lasting  relief  from 
pain.  Don't  wait.  Buy  Anacin  today. 


BEST  POP  CORN  You  eveRATe 


JOLLY  TIME 
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GREETING 
CARDS 


Start     your    own     business,     make     BIG 

MONEY   the  easy  friendly   Sunshine  way. 

.     Complete    selection    greeting    cards,    sta- 

\    EXTRA   S*  tionery,    gift    wraps,    novelties,    etc.    Send 


EARN 


;»..     IDC*»   postcard    now   for   samples   on   approval 


SUNSHINE    ART    STUDIOS.    Dept.    IMW-1, 
115    Fulton     St.,     New    York    38,     N.    Y. 


ANALYZE  HANDWRITING 


MORE   INCOME,    Prestige,    Success.    Fas-  IJfbef 
cinating  uncrovvded  profession-business,  full  f  CJ/CCt. 
or  spare  time.  FREE  illustrated  lesson  &/;----.- —      , 
Year  Book  shows  how  men  and  women  in  I  ?::~Z::-5 1 
home,    business    and    professions    analyze /i;v-r:^;  J 
handwriting  to  understand  people,  MAKE/i;v.--.---  1 

MONEY.    FREE    lesson  and  '-' "--  *-    '--'—-■ 

about   unusual  opportunities  if  over  21.         ^^^^*#" 

I.  G.  A.  S.,  Inc. 

721  Wilhoit  Bldg.  Springfield.  Mo. 


FRAMES 


Check  size  and  color  of  frame. 
D  5x7  D  Ivory  and  Gold 

D  8x10  D  Brown  and  Gold 
Beautiful  silk  finish  black  and  white 
enlargements  made  from  your  favorite 
snapshots,  photos  or  Negatives.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes 
and  clothing  for  complete  information 
on  having  your  enlargements  beauti- 
fully hand  colored  in  oil.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Simply  pay  postman  for  each 
enlargement  and  frame  plus  cost  of 
mailing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Limit  3  to  a  customer.  Originals  re- 
turned with  enlargements.  Offer 
good   in  U.S.A.    only. 

HOLLYWOOD     FILM     STUDIOS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd..  Dept.   C-ll,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


^//SLEEPLESSNESS 

(Due  to  Nervous  Tension) 

MAKES  YOU  FEEL 

'LONG  FACED  and  DULL 

.  .  .  try  Miles  Nervine  for 
welcome  relief.  Contains 
no  Barbiturates.  Follow 
the  label.  Avoid  excessive 
use.  At  all  drugstores. 
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AUNT  JENNY  Littleton  is  a  small  town, 
but  Aunt  Jenny  and  her  listeners  never  find 
it  lacking  in  excitement  and  activity,  for  as 
Aunt  Jenny  looks  around  at  her  neighbors 
and  friends  she  finds  many  stories  that  are 
well  worth  telling.  On  one  street  there  may 
be  a  young  love  affair — on  the  next  a  mari- 
tal crisis.  And  as  a  result  Aunt  Jenny  has 
a  new  story  every  week  or  so  to  share  with 
her  multitude  of  listeners.  M-F,  12:15  P.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WiFE  Friendly  as  Larry 
and  Mary  Noble  have  become  with  actress 
Dora  Dean,  they  cannot  believe  her  warn- 
ings against  Rupert  Barlow,  and  when 
Dora  returns  to  the  Coast,  Rupert  is  able 
to  go  ahead  with  his  plan  to  break  up  the 
Noble  marriage  and  win  Mary  for  himself. 
Rupert's  latest  ally  in  his  scheme  is  his 
unscrupulous  chauffeur,  Victor.  Can  these 
two  come  between  Mary  and  Larry?  M-F, 
4  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

BIG  SISTER  Chagrined  when  Dr.  Philip 
Marlowe  is  appointed  director  of  the 
Health  Centre  over  his  head,  Dr.  John 
Wayne  cannot  bring  himself  to  enter  into 
anything  except  the  curtest  type  of  busi- 
ness relationship  with  Marlowe.  But  Ruth 
Wayne  refuses  to  become  Marlowe's  en- 
emy, even  when  a  strange  and  shocking 
accusation  removes  Marlowe  from  his  posi- 
tion. What  is  the  truth  about  Philip  Mar- 
lowe? M-F,  1  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

THJE  BRIGHTER  DAY  Young  Babby 
Dennis,  who  thinks  it's  time  she  started 
smoking,  is  furious  when  her  escort  refuses 
to  allow  her  to  accept  a  cigarette  from 
another  boy.  Babby  is  shocked  into  near- 
hysteria  when  the  boy  tells  her  she  almost 
smoked  marijuana.  Babby  breaks  her 
promise  not  to  say  anything  about  the  in- 
cident. She  tells  her  father,  Reverend  Den- 
nis, and  precipitates  a  tragic  crisis  in 
Plymouth,  M-F,  2:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL  Reporter 
David  Farrell  and  his  wife  Sally  have 
worked  together  with  the  police  in  solving 
many  murder  cases,  but  seldom  have  they 
worked  harder  than  in  "The  Dangerous 
Years  Murder  Case."  In  this  baffling  case, 
a  girl  receptionist  is  murdered  and  a  dis- 
tinguished engineer,  a  friend  of  David's,  is 
the  chief  suspect.  Endeavoring  to  get  at 
the  truth,  David  uncovers  some  shocking 
secrets.  M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


GUIDING  LIGHT  Meta  Bauer  White, 
acquitted  of  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
Ted,  had  no  recollection  of  the  night  of  the 
tragedy  until  a  sudden  trick  of  the  mind 
restored  her  memory.  Coming  at  a  time 
when  her  new  marriage  to  Joe  Roberts  is 
undergoing  a  shattering  strain,  Meta  al- 
most despairs  of  regaining  her  peace  of 
mind.  Is  Papa  Bauer  right  in  fearing  she 
may  make  a  terrible  mistake?  M-F,  1:45 
P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  Julie  Paterno,  is  in- 
censed against  her  cousin,  Nina,  for  the 
ruthless,  scheming  way  in  which  Nina  is 
exploiting  her  husband,  Dr.  Jeff  Browning. 
Julie  believes  Nina  is  capable  of  considera- 
ble trouble-making.  But  not  even  Julie 
senses  how  complicated  and  far-reaching 
are  Nina's  plans  to  improve  herself  at  Jeff's 
expense.  Will  Nina  at  last  go  too  far  .  .  . 
and  is  it  possible  that  some  day  Jeff  may 
once  again  be  free?  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  Little  Marjorie 
Richards  is  an  heiress — and  the  center  of 
scheming  and  trouble  which  Bill  Davidson 
tries  to  head  off.  Bill  tries  to  prove  to  Mar- 
jorie's  father,  Guy  Richards,  that  his  busi- 
ness manager,  Claude  Stone,  is  scheming 
with  Joy  Allen  to  get  control  of  Marjorie's 
fortune.  But  Bill  reckons  without  Claude 
Stone's  desperate  imagination.  Because  he 
underestimated  Claude,  Bill  faces  a  real 
personal  tragedy.  M-F,  5  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

KINGS  ROW  In  their  efforts  to  help 
Hazel  Green  evade  the  plotting  of  her 
husband  and  get  custody  of  her  young  son, 
Randy  McHugh  and  Dr.  Parris  Mitchell 
allow  themselves  to  become  dangerously 
involved  in  Hazel's  affairs.  After  a  tragic 
scene  culminating  in  violence  and  shooting, 
Randy  realizes  that  all  that  stands  between 
her  and  a  charge  of  murder  is  a  slender 
bracelet.  Who  actually  wore  that  bracelet? 
M-F,  11:30  A.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  Chichi 
and  Papa  David  are  delighted  when  Barry 
Markham  is  relieved  at  last  of  the  dreadful 
load  of  a  murder  charge,  and  reconciled 
with  his  wife,  Eunice.  But  Barry's  father, 
Dr.  Markham,  precipitates  fresh  trouble 
when  he  endeavors  to  sell  his  estate  to  be 
used  as  a  clinic,  and  runs  into  a  ruthless 
group  with  other  ideas.  Can  Chichi  help 
her  friends  to  figure  a  way  out?  M-F,  3 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LONE  JOURNEY  The  problem  that  has 
arisen  in  Sydney  McKenzie's  life  is  not 
altogether  unique.  From  time  to  time  there 
have  been  other  women  who,  believing 
their  husbands  dead,  have  married  again, 
only  to  have  the  missing  husband  mirac- 
ulously restored.  But  this  doesn't  make  it 
easier  for  Sydney  when  Lansing  McKenzie, 
given  up  for  dead,  reappears  just  too  late 
to  prevent  her  marriage  to  Wolfe  Bennet. 
M-F,  11  A.M.  EST,  ABC. 


LORENZO  JONES  Lorenzo  Jones, 
much  to  his  wife  Belle's  discomfort,  has 
again  taken  his  mind  off  his  job  at  Jim 
Barker's  garage  and  turned  it  to  something 
that  interests  him  more — the  problem  of 
the  bank  robbers,  who  may  get  away  if 
somebody  doesn't  stop  them.  Will  Lorenzo 
and  his  new  tricky  automobile  wax,  one  of 
his  newest  inventions,  be  the  means  of 
apprehending  the  criminals?  M-F,  5:30 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

MA  PERKINS  If  Tom  Wells  were  a 
simple,  uncomplicated  person,  Ma's  daugh- 
ter, Fay,  might  have  a  better  idea  just  what 
her  future  was  going  to  consist  of.  But 
Tom  is  a  very  complex  person,  which 
makes  it  hard  for  everyone,  including  Tom 
himself,  to  figure  out  just  where  he  is 
heading.  Still,  something  exists  between 
Tom  and  Fay  that  might  turn  out  to  be 
the  most  important  thing  in  both  their 
lives.  M-F,  1:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

OUR  GAL  SUNDAY  As  Sunday  be- 
comes involved  in  the  unhappy  relation- 
ship between  Eric  Boynton  and  his  wife 
Joan,  she  unconsciously  plays  into  the 
hands  of  Craig  Norwood.  Norwood,  who 
was  in  love  with  Sunday  a  long  time  ago, 
before  she  became  the  wife  of  Lord  Henry 
Brinthrope,  has  determined  to  win  her  for 
himself.  Norwood  takes  advantage  of  her 
interest  in  Joan  and  Eric  to  further  his 
selfish  plans.  M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

PEPPER     YOUNG'S     FAMILY     For 

some  time  Pepper  has  been  disturbed  over 
the  emotional  state  into  which  Linda  has 
worked  herself  over  little  Edith.  Childless, 
Linda  refuses  to  consider  adopting  a  child 
because  she  has  become  so  attached  to  the 
daughter  of  Edie  and  Andy  Hoyt.  But  not 
until  Linda,  afraid  she  is  about  to  lose  all 
contact  with  little  Edith,  really  loses  her 
head,  does  Pepper  know  how  desperately 
she  needs  help.  M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

PERRY  MASON  As  dangerous  as  a 
pair  of  poisonous  snakes,  Marcel  and  Kitty 
De  Carlo  coldbloodedly  plan  the  death  of 
May  Grant  in  order  to  gain  custody  of 
little  Dorrie  and  the  fortune  that  goes  with 
her.  Perry  Mason,  grimly  fighting  his  way 
to  the  heart  of  the  plot  and  the  hiding 
place  of  Marcel,  finds  his  way  blocked,  not 
only  by  Marcel's  planning,  but  by  accident 
and  bad  luck.  Will  he  be  able  to  save  May? 
M-F,  2:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

RIGHT    TO    HAPPINESS    In   all  the 

vicissitudes  of  her  life,  Carolyn  Nelson's  I 
courage  has  never  deserted  her,  but  she  ; 
finds  need  of  all  her  acuteness  and  all  her 
strength  as  she  realizes  that  a  pit  is  being 
dug  beneath  her  feet— a  pit  intended  main- 
ly to  trap  her  husband,  Governor  Miles 
Nelson,  but  which  will  necessarily  send 
her,  too,  crashing  into  chaos.  Who  are  his 
enemies?  Are  Carolyn's  suspicions  justi- 
fied? M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 
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ROAD  OF  LIFE  Dr.  Jim  Brent  fulfills 
a  long-delayed  promise  when  he  finally  sets 
off  on  a  vacation  trip  with  his  young 
daughter  Janey.  The  trip  is  also,  in  part,  a 
means  of  escaping  the  problem  of  Jocelyn 
McLeod,  who — Jim  believes — is  too  young 
to  tie  herself  to  a  man  so  much  her  senior 
in  experience  if  not  in  years.  But  as  Jim 
retraces  a  holiday  he  once  took  with  his 
dead  wife,  he  discovers  a  strange  clue  to 
his  future.  M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

ROMANCE  OF  HELEN  TRENT     The 

custody  of  child  actress  Molly  Lou  Mallory 
may  go  to  Hadley  Butler,  since  Butler's 
signed  confession  of  fraud,  once  in  Gil 
Whitney's  possession,  has  disappeared.  As 
Helen  fights  to  keep  Molly  Lou  out  of 
Butler's  avaricious  hands,  her  life  is  fur- 
ther disturbed  by  the  father  of  wealthy 
Barkley  Bailey,  who  disapproves  of  Helen 
and  is  taking  secret  action  to  discredit 
her.  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

ROSEMARY  Whenever  things  went 
wrong  for  Rosemary,  she  looked  upon  her 
home  town,  Springdale,  as  a  refuge.  It  was 
to  Springdale  that  she  returned  with  her 
husband,  Bill  Roberts,  while  he  was  await- 
ing trial  on  the  charge  of  murdering 
Blanche  Weatherby.  They  hoped  to  find 
peace  and  comfort  there  with  Rosemary's 
family  while  Bill's  case  was  being  pre- 
pared. But  Rosemary  makes  a  shattering 
discovery.  M-F,  11:45  A.M.  EST,  CBS. 

SECOND     MRS.    BURTON      A      few 

months  ago,  Terry  Burton  could  not  have 
predicted  the  strange  combination  of  events 
that  would  propel  her  from  her  secure, 
humdrum  housewife's  job  in  Dickston  to  a 
glamorous  career  designing  for  a  Broad- 
way production.  But  unless  she  allows 
Stan's  mother  to  support  Stan,  herself  and 
the  children,  Terry  must  earn  money  of 
her  own.  What  effect  will  this  have  on  her 
marriage?  M-F,  2  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

STELLA  DALLAS  Despite  Stella's  ef- 
forts to  help,  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  the  stubborn, 
snobbish  mother-in-law  of  Stella's  daugh- 
ter Laurel,  has  once  again  shown  herself  a 
poor  judge  of  human  nature  and  has  be- 
come the  unknowing  victim  of  two  ruthless 
criminals.  Is  Stella  right  in  suspecting  that 
someone  connected  with  the  night  club 
called  The  White  Orchid  is  behind  the  sin- 
ister events  that  have  occurred?  M-F,  4:15 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

THE  STRANGE  ROMANCE  OF  EV- 
ELYN WINTERS  Gary  Bennet,  guard- 
ian of  Evelyn  Winters,  is  still  involved 
with  actress  Cecily  Lockwood.  Meanwhile, 
Evelyn  becomes  engaged  to  Bob  Mathews, 
playboy  Bruce  Holliday's  pilot.  Cecily's 
brother,  Sid,  comes  to  New  York.  Clearly 
Sid  is  working  for  Bruce  against  his  will. 
Now,  the  secret  of  Bruce's  hold  over  Cecily 
begins  to  emerge.  M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST, 
ABC. 


THIS  IS  NORA  DRAKE   Nurse   Nora 

Drake  has  broken  with  Dr.  Robert  Sear- 
gent  in  order  to  help  Seargent  re-establish 
the  home  his  young  daughter,  Grace,  sore- 
ly needs.  Miserable  over  this,  she  finds  life 
further  complicated  by  the  return  of 
Molina.  Molina  has  learned  that  Fred 
Spencer  helped  Peg  Martinson  to  discredit 
Nora  at  the  hospital.  Molina  is  determined 
to  get  Nora  re-instated.  Will  his  help  mean 
more  trouble?  M-F,  2:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

WENDY  WARREN  What  Wendy  has 
vaguely  suspected  turns  out  to  be  true — 
Anton  Kamp,  investigating  Mark's  wife 
Roseanna  on  behalf  of  the  government,  has 
become  much  too  interested  in  the  mys- 
terious young  European.  What  actually  is 
Roseanna's  part  in  the  obscure  affair  that 
has  already  climaxed  in  murder  with  inter- 
national implications?  Will  circumstances 
combine  to  free  Mark  to  marry  Wendy? 
M-F,  12  Noon  EST,  CBS. 

WHEN  A  GIRL  MARRIES  Through 
the  strain  and  fear  of  the  days  when  Joan 
Davis'  mother  is  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
Joan  and  her  husband  Harry  find  a  richer 
and  closer  relationship  than  even  their 
happy  marriage  has  ever  afforded.  But 
Harry's  secretary,  Claire  O'Brien,  has 
plans  of  her  own  regarding  Harry.  Will 
Joan's  love  and  faith  be  strong  enough  to 
guide  her  through  the  maze  of  Claire's 
scheming?    M-F,    11:15   A.M.   EST,   ABC 

WOMAN  IN  MY  HOUSE  The  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carter  are  very 
close  to,  and  very  fond  of  their  parents,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  an  occasional  re- 
bellious accusation  that  Father  Carter  is 
trying  to  lead  his  children's  lives.  Jeff,  the 
oldest,  has  finally  won  his  emotional  free- 
dom. Jeff,  in  turn,  keeps  a  watchful,  sym- 
pathetic eye  on  the  younger  ones — particu- 
larly on  his  sister  Virginia,  who  may  need 
help.   M-F,  4:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

YOUNG  DR.  MALONE  Eric  Cartier 
has  taken  a  great  deal  from  Lucia  Stand- 
ish,  but  when  she  finally  agrees  to  marry 
him  because  she  has  given  up  all  hope  of 
Jerry  Malone— and  tells  him  so — even  Eric 
turns  against  her.  Meanwhile,  in  Three 
Oaks,  Anne  Malone  and  Sam  Williams  find 
it  impossible  to  keep  Sam's  son,  Gene,  and 
Gene's  estranged  wife,  Crystal  from  mak- 
ing a  big  mistake.  M-F,  1:30  P.M.  EST, 
CBS. 

YOUNG  WIDDER  BROWN  Preoccu- 
pied with  the  problems  of  her  young  friend 
Rose  Bishop,  Ellen  Brown  almost  quarrels 
seriously  with  her  fiance,  Dr.  Anthony  Lor- 
ing.  The  Doctor  does  not  entirely  agree 
with  Ellen's  attitude  toward  Rose.  Ellen  is 
overcome  with  remorse  when  she  learns 
that  strain  and  worry  are  taking  serious 
toll  of  Anthony's  health.  What  is  behind 
this  anxiety  which  is  upsetting  Anthony's 
whole  life?  M-F,  4:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


Thrilling  New  Massage  Cream 
Contains  PC-11.  Acts  Instantly  to 

DRY 


BLEMISHES 

From  Both  Oily  Skin  and 
External  Causes! 

Have  you  tried  in  vain  to  get 

Bl  rid  of  oily,  muddy  look,  pim- 
K  ^UeikS^W  P^es>  "Hickies,"  other  exter- 
^^BtT^jM  nally  caused  skin  blemishes? 
IHHBt  \*  Well,  you  never  had  PC-11 
■  ■■^  a  before!  That's  POMPEIAN'S 
name  for  Hexachlorophene.  Wonderful  discovery 
of  science  helps  dry  up  such  skin  blemishes  I 
PC-11  is  now  contained  in  new  POMPEIAN 
Massage  Cream  1  Acts  instantly  to  clean  out  dirt, 
help  you  remove  blackheads  like  magic!  See  how 
it  goes  on  face  pink — rolls  off  muddy  gray! 

GENEROUS  TRIAL  TUBE 
—  10  CENTS!  Send  name,  address 
and  10  cents  for  5  massages  to 
POMPEIAN  CORP.,  Department 
Ml,  Baltimore  24,  Md.  Or  get 
Pompeian  Milk  Massage  Cream 
at  your  favorite  drug  store. 


WANT  10  BE 
A  PRACTICAL 


ACT  NOW— HELP  FILL  THE  NEED 

Now  yorj  can  prepare  for  practical  experience 

»  as  a  Trained  Practical  Nurse  in  spare  time. 

[  Many  earn  while  learning.  Ages  18  to  55.  High 

7  school  not  necessary.  Easy  payments.  Write 

for  tree  information  and  sample  lesson  pages. 

WAYNE  SCHOOL  OK  PRACTICAL  NURSING,  INC. 

12525  Sheffield  Ave.,  Desk  E-60,  Chicago  14,    ill. 


NOSES     RESHAPED 

FACE  LIFTING 

Loose  skin,  wrinkles,  out- 
standing ears,  lips,  baggy 
eyelids,  breasts,  scars,  tat- 
toos— corrected  by  plastic 
surgery.  Men  &  women. 
Consultation  and  Booklet 
MC  Free. 

LINCOLN  HOUSE  PUBLISHERS 
542   Fifth  Ave.,   Suite   63,    N.   Y.   C.   LE.   2-1596 
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NEED 


WOO 

and  more! 


TURN  SPAKE  TIME  INTO  CASH 
IT'S    EASY,    PLEASANT,    QUICK 

Show  and  sell  friends,  neighbors,  co- 
workers irresistible  Elmira  assortments  of 
all-occasion   greeting   cards,    personalized 

stationery,  napkins,  many  other  profitable 

f        gift  items.  No  investment,  no  experience. 
BONUS.  MONEY  SAVING  OFFERS,  PROMPT  SERVICE. 
WRITE  TODAY.  FREE  samples.  Assortments  on  approval. 
ELMIRA  GREETING  CARD  CO.,  Elmira  20,   N.  Y. 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 

A  few  drops  of  OUTGRO  ©bring  blessed  relief  from 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  OUTGRO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.   OUTGRO  Is  available  at  all  drug  counters. 


"fSersPS0RIASIS 


SPOT 


'SCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE! 

DCRITIOIL 


Prove  ityourself  no  matter 
nowlongyouhave  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psori- 
asis   and    Dermoil    with 
amazing-,     true    photo- 
graphic proof  of  results 
Sen  tFREE .  Wrl  te  f  or  it. 


SEND   FOR 

\ GEMEROUS 

J)  TRIAL 
«5IXE    v 


Don't  mistake  ecz 
for  the  stubborn,  ugh. 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease  Psoriasis.  Ap- 
ply non-staining  Der- 
moil. Thousands  do  for 
scaly  spots  on  body  or 
scalp.  Grateful  users  often 
after  years  of  suffering* 
report  the  scales  have 
gone,  the  red  patches  gradually  dis- 
appeared and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin 
again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a 
positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or 
money  Is  refunded  without  question.  Send  10c  (stamps  or 
coin)  for  generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot 
Test."  Test  it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  to- 
day for  your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed. Print 
nameplainly.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liqgettand  Walgreen  Drug 
Stores  and  other  leading  druggists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES, 
Box  3925    Strathmoor  Station,  Dept.  5704,   Detroit  27,  Mich. 
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THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  HEART 


(Continued  from  page  27)  prolonged  pe- 
riod of  trouble,  or  after  a  series  of  dis- 
couragements. He  knows  how  to  put 
people  at  their  ease  and  how  to  give  them 
new  hope.  And  his  patience  is  unbe- 
lievable." 

The  people  who  come  on  the  program 
have  to  tell  their  stories — their  reasons 
for  wanting  to  strike  it  rich — and  then 
answer  a  series  of  questions.  The  amount 
they  win  depends  on  their  knowledge  of 
the  correct  answers  and  on  the  sums  they 
are  willing  to  gamble  from  the  initial  stake 
given  them.  Sometimes  these  guests  are 
extremely  nervous,  upset  not  only  by  the 
conditions  that  have  brought  them  to  the 
program,  but  by  their  natural  shyness  at 
appearing  in  public  before  microphones 
and  cameras.  This  is  where  Warren's 
patience  is  unfailing.  Before  the  broad- 
cast he  takes  each  person  or  group  aside 
individually  and  talks  like  this: 


Just  pretend  I  am  a  close  relative,  or 
a  valued  friend,"  he  says.  "Let's  as- 
sume we're  sitting  around  in  my  kitchen 
having  coffee  together  and  talking  over 
your  situation.  You're  telling  me  your  prob- 
lem straight  from  your  heart.  You  haven't 
planned  any  set  speech.  Well,  act  that  way 
on  the  program  and  the  people  who  are 
watching  and  listening  will  see  the  real 
you.  You  will  feel  completely  natural, 
and  when  the  time  comes  to  answer  the 
questions,  you  won't  get  rattled  and  can 
put  your  best  foot  forward." 

The  fact  that  when  a  guest  is  overcome 
with  emotion,  as  happens  at  times,  and 
Warren,  too,  has  to  fight  back  his  tears, 
only  proves  how  unrehearsed  these  stories 
are  and  how  deep  is  his  sympathy  for  the 
people  who  tell  them. 

Not  all  the  cases  concern  life-and-death 
matters,  of  course.  Some  of  them  are  no 
more  serious  than  a  group  of  kids  wanting 
a  ball  team  but  lacking  money  for  equip- 
ment— a  need  considered  perfectly  legiti- 
mate on  this  program  with  a  heart.  Many 


stories,  however,  concern  very  real  cases 
of  need,  some  of  it  immediate. 

Warren  himself  puts  it  this  way:  "Noth- 
ing I  have  ever  done  has  battered  my 
emotions  in  quite  the  manner  this  program 
has,  and  no  other  work  has  given  me  quite 
the  same  good  feeling  deep  down  inside. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  you  can't  leave 
when  you  walk  off  the  stage.  You  take 
some  of  it  home  with  you,  because  what 
has  been  happening  on  the  show  has 
affected  other  lives.  Not  everything  that 
is  done  proves  to  be  a  big  turning  point  in 
someone's  life  (what  a  thrill  it  is  when 
that  does  happen ! ) ,  but  every  person 
comes  for  help  of  some  kind.  Often  there 
is  no  other  place  to  turn." 

Cameramen  and  stagehands  who  work 
on  Strike  It  Rich  take  an  unusual  interest 
in  this  show.  When  kids  are  on  the  pro- 
gram the  supply  of  balloons  is  quickly 
used  up.  They  ride  the  cameras,  and  have 
been  known  to  run  off  the  stage  in  the 
middle  of  an  interview  to  climb  the  dollies 
and  mike  booms,  they've  been  made  to  feel 
so  at  home! 

Help  to  children  seems  particularly  im- 
portant to  Hull.  One  of  the  stories  that 
most  affected  him  concerned  a  girl  of 
twelve  from  a  large  family  where  there 
was  little  money.  As  an  infant  she  had 
been  terribly  burned  and  her  hair  had 
never  grown  back,  so  she  had  to  wear  a 
scarf  tied  over  her  head,  indoors  and  out. 

A  neighbor,  realizing  what  a  cross 
this  must  be  to  a  sensitive  adolescent, 
wrote  the  program  a  letter  and  the  child 
was  invited  to  appear.  Warren  had  to  draw 
out  her  story  skilfully,  because  she  was 
shy  and  quiet.  He  asked  if  some  of  her 
schoolmates  ever  made  cruel  remarks. 
"Yes,  they  do,"  she  confirmed,  looking 
up  at  him  gravely,  "but  I'm  not  mad  at 
them,"  an  answer  which  touched  everyone 
who  heard  it.  Then  she  answered  the  ques- 
tions that  enabled  her  to  strike  it  rich 
for  enough  to  pay  for  the  wig  she  needed. 
But  before  she  left  the  stage  there  was  a 
ring    on    the    Heartline.    That's    the    tele- 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  CIRCULATION  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT 
OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND 
JULY  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code.  Section  233)  Of  RADIO-TV  MIRROR,  published  Monthly  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1951. 
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of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  City  Bank 
Farmers  Trust  Co.,  Trustee  for  Mary  Macfadden,  22  William  Street,  New  York  15,  N.  Y. ;  (Mrs.)  Mary 
Macfadden,  406  E.  Linden  Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J.;  Charles  Mendel,  720  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  25, 
N,-.,Y.-:  O  Neill  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  28.  Wall  Street  Station.  New  York  5,  N.  Y. ;  Braunda  Macfadden  St. 
Phillip  and  L.  Arthur  St.  Phillip,  Trustees  for  Braunda  Macfadden  St.  Phillip,  400  Linden  Ave.,  Englewood, 
N.  J.;  Arnold  A.  Schwartz,  c/o  A.  A.  Whitford,  Inc.,  705  Park  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Charles  H.  Shattuck, 
Box  422,  Pharr,  Texas. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a   bona    fide    owner 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This 
information  is  required  from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly.  and  triweekly  newspapers  only.) 


(Signed)    MEYER  DWORKIN 
Sworn   to  and  subscribed  before   me  this  20th  day  of  September,   1951 
(SEAL) 


Secretary-Treasurer 


TULLIO  MUCELLI 
Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York, 
Qualified  in  Bronx  County  No.03-8045500. 
Certificates  filed  in  Bronx  and  New  York 
County  Clerks  and  Registers  Offices. 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1952) 


phone  through  which  listeners  and  viewers 
can  get  calls  through  while  a  program  is 
still  on  the  air.  This  call  came  from  a 
well-known  New  York  wigmaker.  "Send 
that  child  to  me  and  I  will  make  her  one 
of  the  best  wigs  we  ever  turned  out, 
without  any  charge,"  he  promised. 

The  little  girl  had  a  fitting  before  she 
went  back  to  her  home  town,  and  three 
weeks  later,  radiant  and  confident,  she 
came  to  the  theatre  to  thank  everyone. 
Warren  brought  her  out  on  the  stage  so 
the  audience  could  know  the  happy  ending 
to  her  story.  Many  such  wonderful  offers 
of  help  come  during  programs,  and  many 
more  come  afterward  when  only  a  few 
people  hear  about  them. 

A  reporter  who  came  on  the  show  as  a 
"helping  hand"  for  a  blind  child  interested 
Warren  as  much  as  the  child  did.  With 
another  reporter  he  had  been  assigned  to 
a  feature  story  about  children  who  would 
never  "see"  Christmas,  and  both  men  had 
been  particularly  attracted  to  a  very  bright 
little  girl  who  had  been  abandoned  as  a 
baby  and  would  need  help  when  she  had 
to  face  the  world  on  her  own.  So  they 
came  on  the  show  in  her  place  to  strike  it 
rich  for  her.  One  of  these  reporters,  a  very 
young  man,  had  been  in  an  auto  accident 
and  was  greatly  in  need  of  plastic  sur- 
gery for  a  mutilated  face.  He  assured  War- 
ren he  would  be  able  some  day  to  earn 
enough  to  have  something  done  about 
"this  thing  that  is  wrong  with  me."  He  was 
only  worried  about  the  little  girl.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  two  men  struck  it  rich  for 
her  when  the  Heartline  rang  and  a  plastic 
surgeon  offered  to  perform  the  necessary 
surgery  for  the  man,  without  any  charge. 
"I  had  to  turn  away  when  I  saw  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face,"  Warren  tells  you. 
"I  knew  then  how  hard  it  had  been  for 
him." 


The  plight  of  family  men  who  have 
lost  their  grip  on  life  is  something 
else  that  hits  Hull  hard.  "Every  once  in  a 
while  we  have  a  case  where  a  fellow  whose 
wife  and  children  look  to  him  as  their  hero, 
the  big  fellow  who  is  the  head  of  the 
family,  has  been  so  broken  by  trouble  and 
strain  that  he  has  little  left  to  fight  with. 
I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  such 
men  who  find  it  hard  to  measure  up  to 
their  responsibilities,  but  who  keep  on 
trying." 

The  president  of  a  hearing  aid  company 
called  on  the  Heartline  one  day  "because 
my  wife  heard  that  story  on  the  car  radio 
while  she  was  traveling  across  a  mid-west 
state  and  she  got  right  out  and  telephoned 
me  to  telephone  you  and  say  we  would  give 
a  hearing  aid  to  that  person  who  needs 
one."  A  writer  and  lecturer,  who  offered 
to  be  the  helping  hand  for  an  arthritic 
Puerto  Rican,  struck  it  rich  for  him  for 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  doctor  who 
heard  the  program  offered  free  treatments. 
Months  later,  the  crippled  man  came  to  see 
Warren  minus  his  cane,  flexing  his  form- 
erly crippled  fingers  to  show  how  much 
better  they  were  and  jumping  up  and 
down  to  demonstrate  his  cure.  He  went 
back  to  work  to  support  his  family,  as  the 
result  of  help  he  got  on  the  show.  Homes 
have  been  saved,  where  payments  couldn't 


be  met,  and  new  homes  have  been  won.  A 
family  with  twelve  children,  who  had  taken 
in  a  needy  thirteenth,  won  five  hundred 
dollars  toward  a  new  house,  but  a  viewer 
in  their  home  town  donated  a  lot,  a  furni- 
ture dealer  came  through  with  an  offer 
to  furnish  several  rooms,  a  lumber  com- 
pany offered  enough  of  their  product,  and 
several  merchants  gave  clothes  and  other 
needed  things. 

The  studio  audience  gets  so  carried  away 
that  many  of  them  surge  backstage  after 
the  show  with  offers  of  small  sums  and 
large.  Children  promise  the  contents  of 
their  banks.  A  special  Heartline  fund  has 
been  established,  but  in  most  cases  the 
calls  are  completely  spontaneous,  and 
Warren  likes  it  that  way.  "Listen  to  the 
show  and  watch  it,  and  decide  which  per- 
son you  most  want  to  help,"  he  asks.  If 
the  need  isn't  too  great,  and  the  guest 
wins  enough  to  meet  it,  most  people 
keep  their  money  for  some  needier  case. 
A  woman  who  had  saved  for  a  new  vacuum 
cleaner  was  so  touched  by  a  story  she 
heard  that  she  sent  in  her  savings,  but 
when  the  company  heard  about  it  they 
sent  her  a  cleaner  as  a  gift  from  them.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  only  compensation  for 
giving  is  the  usual  one  of  having  done  a 
good  deed.  It  never  ceases  to  surprise 
Warren  how  many  people  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  that. 


H[ 


E  will  always  remember  and  be 
proud  of  the  two  American  boys 
who  struck  it  rich  so  that  forty  of  their 
classmates,  exchange  students  from  seven- 
teen countries,  could  visit  Washington, 
D.  C,  before  tbey  returned  to  their  native 
lands.  With  the  five  hundred  dollars  they 
chartered  a  bus  and  took  the  students  to 
the  nation's  capital,  where  they  toured  the 
government  buildings  and  saw  Congress  in 
session.  When  they  got  back,  Walter  Fra- 
mer  and  Warren  were  recipients  of  thank- 
you  notes  in  seventeen  different  languages, 
and  Senator  Fulbright  of  Arkansas  was  so 
impressed  that  he  had  the  story  of  what  the 
two  boys  had  done  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  along  with  the  pro- 
gram's part  in  helping  them. 

The  one  evening  TV  program,  on 
Wednesday,  has  the  same  appeal  as  the 
daytime  programs,  except  that  it  numbers 
more  businessmen  among  its  home  audi- 
ence, and  some  of  the  offers  of  help  that 
come  in  reflect  that  difference.  The  eve- 
ning show,  too,  has  been  responsible  for 
a  group  of  what  the  program  calls  "Re- 
porters." Fathers  now  come  home  on 
Thursday  night  and  ask,  "How  did  those 
kids  come  out  today  that  were  held  over 
from  last  night's  show  when  time  ran 
out?  Did  they  win  that  money  they 
needed?" 

Personal  mail  to  Warren,  in  care  of  the 
show,  is  huge.  For  more  than  a  year  there 
was  a  series  of  delightful  letters  from  a 
Massachusetts  woman  who  told  Warren 
she  was  in  her  seventies  and  lived  alone 
in  a  little  saltbox  house,  and  that  she 
tuned  in  her  radio  to  Strike  It  Rich  and 
felt  that  he  and  his  guests  were  actually 
visiting  her.  "As  summer  came  on  this 
year  I  promised  myself  I  would  visit  South 
Wellfleet  if  I  got  up  to  Cape  Cod.  I  finally 
did  go  up,  and  one  afternoon  drove  over 
with  a  friend  to  surprise  her.  When  I 
knocked  on  the  door  of  the  cute  little 
house    a    little   white-haired    woman    with 


twinkling  blue  eyes  answered.  I  said  I  had 
heard  she  listened  to  her  radio  a  great 
deal.  "Do  you  use  Vel?"  I  asked.  Puzzled, 
she  said  "Yes."  "Well,  you  know  Vel  saves 
ninety  per  cent  of  your  dish-washing 
work,"  I  repeated  the  line  from  our  com- 
mercial. 

"Are  you  Warren  Hull?"  she  asked,  then 
threw  her  arms  around  my  neck. 

"We  had  orange  juice  and  heart  shape 
home-made  ginger  snaps  in  her  comfort- 
able kitchen.  As  we  talked  I  could  see 
how  much  she  enjoyed  all  the  people  and 
the  things  with  which  she  came  in  con- 
tact and  I  knew  I  had  been  right  in  think- 
ing her  a  wonderful  person.  Not  for  any- 
thing would  I  have  missed  meeting  Sara 
Newcomb.  Only  recently,  after  paying  for 
her  winter's  coal,  she  sent  me  the  amount 
left  over,  eighteen  dollars,  for  the  Heart- 
line  fund,  and  she  added  a  batch  of  those 
delicious  ginger  snaps." 

Television  and  radio  offered  no  great 
challenge  to  Hull  because  he  has  been  in 
every  branch  of  show  business,  starting 
with  the  trumpet  and  sax  in  the  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  high  school  band  and  singing  solo 
at  school  assemblies  and  on  the  local 
radio.  He  later  sang  and  danced  ("no 
Astaire,  mind  you")  in  a  number  of 
Schubert  musicals,  did  a  second  lead  in 
"My  Maryland,"  and  the  juvenile  lead 
in  "Rain  or  Shine"  with  Joe  Cook.  In 
Hollywood  he  made  thirty-six  pictures.  "I 
was  the  male  Pearl  White  at  one  period.  I 
did  four  serials  and  I  still  run  into  people 
who  remember  me  from  the  various 
'chapters!'  " 

His  old  films  have  been  sneaking  up  on 
him  recently  on  TV.  "I  get  a  sort  of  double 
reaction  when  I  see  them  now,"  he  com- 
ments. "I  am  amused,  of  course,  and  I  also 
am  amazed  when  I  look  at  that  fellow  on 
the  screen  that  is  supposed  to  be  me." 

His  favorite  is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old,  called  "A  Bride  for  Henry,"  in 
which  he  plays  a  rather  stuffy  young 
lawyer  who  gets  the  girl  by  a  fluke  and 
then  proceeds  to  try  to  put  himself  over 
in  a  big  way  with  his  bride  by  showing 
what  a  great  fellow  he  really  is.  "I  dive 
off  the  high  board,  ride  the  most  spirited 
horses,  dance  with  the  most  beautiful  girls, 
who  swoon  over  me,  and  make  myself  an 
all-around  dashing  hero  to  impress  my 
bride.  My  boys  sat  there  pop-eyed  the 
first  time  they  saw  the  picture.  They 
couldn't  believe  this  was  their  dad." 


Warren  spent  seven  years  with 
Parks  Johnson  doing  the  famous 
Vox  Pop  radio  program,  from  1941  to  1948. 
"That  gave  me  valuable  experience  in 
learning  to  talk  to  people  from  all  levels 
of  life.  We  talked  with  admirals  and  street 
sweepers,  and  we  treated  everyone  as  guests 
of  the  show.  It  makes  me  happy  that  we  do 
the  same  thing  on  Strike  It  Rich,  and  this 
program  is  even  more  satisfying  to  me  be- 
cause it  gives  such  definite  help  to  those 
who  are  in  need. 

"What  impresses  me  the  most  and  gives 
me  great  happiness  is  the  number  of 
people  who  have  written  me  that  they  al- 
ways remember  me  in  their  prayers, 
people  who  have  been  on  the  program 
and  people  who  have  only  heard  and 
watched  it.  It's  a  wonderful  thing  to  know 
that  so  many  are  praying  that  I,  too,  will 
strike  it  rich  in  the  things  that  make  life 
worthwhile." 


THE 
SKIN 
NOBODY 
LOVES! 


Pimples  and  Rashes 
Cancel  out  Romance! 

Why  neglect  an  externally-caused  pimply, 
broken-out,  blotchy  skin  that  nobody  loves  to 
touch  ?  Get  Poslam  Ointment  —  apply  this 
wonderful  medication  tonight — then,  examine 
your  skin  in  the  morning:  Check  the  results 
after  just  one  application. 

Contains  9  Ingredients! 

Because  Poslam  Ointment  contains  all  NINE 
OF  THE  INGREDIENTS  well  known  to  skin 
specialists,  it  works  faster,  more  effectively  to 
help  you  to  a  finer,  clearer  complexion.  Apply 
it  after  washing  with  non-alkali  Poslam  Soap, 
it  must  delight  you  or  your  money  back. 
Poslam  Ointment  costs  only  60<!  at  drug  stores. 

EASY   SHORTHAND 

Just  think — a  shorthand  course  that  is  easy  to  master  be- 
cause it  uses  the  regular  alphabet—you  have  no  puzzling 
signs  or  symbols  to  memorize.  The  entire  course  of  12  les- 
sons is  contained  in  the  book  "A. B.C.  SHORTHAND" 
and  costs  but  $1  postpaid.  Send  for  your  copy— today. 
Bartholomew  House,  Inc.,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.    Y.,    Dept.    RIW-152. 


NEW     TINYTONE    RADIO! 

Really  works.  NEW  PRESET  CRYSTAL  elim- 
inates TUBES.  BATTERIES  OR  ELEC- 
TRIC "PLUG-INS"  FOREVER!  beautiful 
Red  plastic  case.  GUARANTEED  TO 
WORK  on  local  stations — uae  most  any- 
where. SENDONLYJ1.00  (bill  ck.,mo.)and 
pay  postman  $3.99  COD.  or  send  $4.99  for 
P.P.  delivery.  COMPLETE  WITH  EXTRA 
LONG  DISTANCE  AERIAL  KIT  AND 
PHONE.  LIMITED  SUPPLY.  ORDER 
NOW!  Midway  Co„  Dept.  BFW-1,  Kearney.  Hebr. 


Demonstration  Kit 

FREEtoYOU 

with  Actual  Sample  Stocking 

Easy  to  make  money  in  spare  time,  introduc- 
ing sensational  pre-made-to-measare  Nylon 
Hosiery.  Yonrs-Trnly  Nylons  are  different, 
better.  3  Pairs  Guaranteed  3  Monthsor  Money 
Refunded.  Rush  your  name,  address  for  FREE 
Demonstration  Kit  and  our  money-making  plan. 
AMERICAN  HOSIERY  MILLS 
DEPT.  B-22.  INDIANAPOLIS  7,  IND. 

EASY  TO  SELL 


tl    PARTY  NAPKINS 


FREE 


MAKE  EASY,  EXTRA  MONEY. 

Be  first  to  sell  charming,  personal  Party 

Napkins  everybody  can  use!  Make   $40  ] 

or  more,  weekly,  on  these  PLUS  amaz-  I 

lng    variety    of    EVERYDAY    Greeting 

Cards.  Gift  Wraps.   Gift  Items,  Station.  I 

ery,  etc.   Get  card  assortment  ON  AP> 

PROVAI.  —  FREE    NAPKIN    SAMPLES  -  VVrtW   today 


CHAS.  C.  SCHWER  CO.,  29A  Elm  Street,  Westfield,  Mass. 


f  KILLING  THE  HAIR  ROOT  cm  ywUwraj 
f  UNWANTED  HAIR  It  GONE  FOREVER.  Bring)  i 
f  and  social  happin*.!    Do  not  um  our  method  until  J 
i  rurvo  road  our   tninvcnon    book    cirofufty    *nd  j 
Jlownod    to   um    rho   MAHLER   METHOD  Mfoly  and  j 
f  offidarrrly     Uiod  UKCOtsfulty  OVOr  fifty  WU% 

I 
MAHLER'S,  INC  Depi.  58-A,  Providence  15,  R.  L } 


How  Eyes  Win  Men . . . 


o  Kurlash  curls  lashes...  makes 
eyes  gleam. .  .sparkle.  For  glam- 
orous eyes  buy  Kurlash  today.  $1 
and  $1.25  at  cosmetic  counters. 


The  Kurlash  Co  .  Inc     Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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TOO  HIT 

COUNT  YOUR  CALORIES 
THIS  SIMPLE  WAY 

This  patented  "Magic  Dial"  adds  the  cal- 
ories— guards  against  the  pounds.  It  adds 
instantly  the  calorie  values  of  any  of  the  557 
foods  and  drinks  in  the  book.  Thus  the  dial 
not  only  adds  for  you,  but  also  gives  you  the 
"stop"  or  "go"  signal,  so  to  speak,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  there's  the  total  that  pads 
you  up  or  slims  you  down!  The  Vest-Pocket 
CALORIE  COUNTER  makes  it  easy  to 
choose  a  reducing  diet  that  is  varied  and 
satisfying.  Also  included  are  menus  for  a 
balanced  9-day  diet.  Information  contained 
in  this  book  is  from  the  writings  and  re- 
search of  foremost  nutritional  scientists. 
Convenient  purse-size  and  costs  only  50c 
postpaid.  Order — today! 


ONLY  50* 

POSTPAID 


Bartholomew  House,  Inc.  Dept.  RM-152 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me,  postage  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  VEST 
POCKET  CALORIE  COUNTER.  I  enclose  50c. 

Name 

Street 

City State 


'For  Quick  Relief 
Ask  your  Druggisl  lor 


DENT'S 


TOOIH  GUM 
700IH  DROPS 
P0UL1ICI 


CHILDREN'S 
PHOTOS 


WANTED 

For  Calendars — Billboards — Magazines 

Photos  of  children  6  months  to  18  years  are  in  big  de- 
mand. Fees  to  $200  and  more  may  be  paid  to  you  by 
advertisers.  Your  child,  too,  can  have  this  wonderful 
opportunity.  Send  ONE  small  good  picture  for  our  ap- 
proval. (DO  NOT  send  more  than  one.)  Will  be  re- 
turned in  30  days  at  your  request,  if  not  acceptable. 
Write  name  and  address  on  back  of  picture. 

SPOTLITE    PHOTO    DIRECTORY 

7070F  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  California 


Be  Your  Own  MUSIC  Teacher 

LEARN  AT  HOME  THIS  MONEY  SAVING  WAY 
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Simple  as  A-B-C.    Your  lessons  consist  of  real   selections, 

instead    of    tiresome    exercises.     You    read    real    notes no 

"numbers"  or  trick  music.  Some  of  our  850,000  students 
are  band  LEADERS.  Everything  is  in  print  and  pictures. 
First  you  are  told  what  to  do.  Then  a  picture  shows  you 
■  how.  Soon  you  are  playing  the  music  you 
like.  Write  for  big  36  page  Free  Book  and 
Print  and  Picture  Sample.  Mention  your 
favorite  instrument.  U.  S.  School  of  Mu- 
sic. Studio  B-201,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


COME  AND  VISIT  IRENE  BEASLEY 


(Continued  from  page  45)  oaks  and  locust 
which  dot  the  surrounding  twenty-one 
acres.  But  more  intriguing  than  the  factual 
details  of  design  and  construction  are  the 
romantic  yarns  she  spins  about  the  former 
tenants  of  the  old  Hudson  River  Dutch 
farmhouse. 

"These  high  ceilings  are  just  about  the 
only  serious  departure  from  the  Dutch- 
type  of  construction  of  that  period,"  Irene 
points  out  at  the  start  of  the  tour.  "But 
there  was  a  very  good  reason.  The  house 
originally  was  built  for  the  chief  farmer 
of  the  Philipse  Manor.  The  chief  farmer 
was  a  huge  man,  towering  around  six  feet 
six,  I'm  told,  and  in  designing  the  house 
for  his  valuable  aide,  the  lord  of  the  Phi- 
lipse Manor  had  the  ceilings  made  high." 

There  have  been  many  occupants  of 
Windsong — the  list  resembles  a  page  out 
of  Who's  Who  in  America.  Around  1880, 
Cyrus  Field,  who  planted  the  first  Atlantic 
cable,  bought  the  house  and  then  lost  it 
later  to  Jay  Gould  in  a  disastrous  Wall 
Street  maneuver.  After  the  Gould  owner- 
ship, the  house  passed  on  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  more  recently  it  was  the  property  of 
Evelyn  Wells,  the  author. 


"  A  side  from  the  famous  people  who 
l\.  have  lived  here,  the  house  has 
played  an  important  part  in  history,"  ex- 
plains Irene,  who  quotes  considerable  re- 
search in  tracing  the  legends  of  Windsong. 
"The  Philipses  were  sympathetic  to  the 
Tories  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  house  is  shown  on  old  maps  as  a 
storage  place  for  supplies. 

"After  the  defeat  of  the  British,  the 
house  was  seized  from  the  Philipses  and 
sold  at  auction,  which  seems  to  be  justi- 
fied. For,  I'm  told,  the  Philipses  even 
used  this  house  to  hide  out  some  Hessian 
troops  and  did  it  very  cleverly,  too.  Here, 
let  me  show  you  something." 

Irene  moves  to  a  narrow  passageway 
connecting  the  library  and  the  living  room 
and  opens  a  door  of  what  is  apparently  an 
innocent  clothes  closet. 

"I  bet  this  would  fool  anyone — and  it 
probably  did."  She  manipulates  the  panel 
on  the  back  wall  of  the  closet,  after  re- 
moving an  obscure  wooden  peg.  Suddenly, 
like  a  scene  from  a  Charlie  Chan  mystery, 
the  secret  panel  slides  to  one  side,  and  a 
flight  of  crude  plank  steps  leading  to  the 
attic  is  revealed. 

"This  concealed  hideout  was  originally 
built  as  a  protection  against  Indians  and 
pirates,"  she  tells  you,  "but  it  also  came 
in  very  handy  during  the  war. 

"But  there  are  no  ghosts  at  Windsong — 
at  least  none  that  I  know  about,"  Irene 
says.  "Or  if  there  are,  then  they  must  be 
pretty  happy  ghosts.  I  suppose  it  is  a  big 
house  for  just  two  of  us — my  maid  and 
I — but  I  never  have  felt  anything  but  its 
warmth  and  coziness.  After  you've  been 
here  a  short  while,  you  feel  as  though  you 
belong  to  it." 

The  floor  plan  of  Windsong  is  orderly 
and  reflects  the  simplicity  of  Early  Ameri- 
can architecture.  Both  the  first  and  second 
floors  have  a  center  hall  from  the  front 
of  the  house  to  the  rear.  On  the  lower 
floor,  the  library  and  music  room,  or 
parlor,  are  on  one  side  of  the  hall,  with 


the  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the  other. 
Upstairs,  the  master  bedroom  and  three 
smaller  bedrooms  are  similarly  arranged. 

The  flooring  throughout  the  house  re- 
mains in  its  original  state — wide  planks 
of  chestnut,  held  in  place  by  square  nails. 
In  most  of  the  rooms,  the  plank  floors  are 
unfinished.  However,  in  the  living  room, 
the  flooring  is  black,  which  is  in  keeping 
with  old  Dutch  taste. 

The  library,  where  Irene  does  most  of  her 
homework  in  connection  with  Grand  Slam 
and  her  other  radio  and  television  ventures, 
has  a  rustic  atmosphere.  There's  a  huge 
fieldstone  fireplace,  which  is  set  off  by 
polished  pine  paneling.  The  walls  are 
papered  in  a  restful  green-and-white  pat- 
tern, and  the  furnishings  include  a  200- 
year-old  student's  bench  and  several  pieces 
of  a  period  dining  room  set  which  Irene 
happily  discovered  in  the  basement. 

"I  don't  want  anything  in  the  house  that 
isn't  a  genuine  period  piece,"  she  explains. 
"Of  course,  I've  had  to  learn  an  awful  lot 
about  antiques  so  I  wouldn't  be  cheated 
by  some  slick  dealer,  but  searching  and 
shopping  is  fun.  I'm  afraid  it'll  be  a  long 
time  before  I  acquire  all  the  things  I'm 
looking  for,  however." 

The  parlor  also  has  a  large  fireplace, 
which  is  arranged  in  a  back-to-back  po- 
sition with  the  one  in  the  library.  Rich, 
cardinal  red  drapes,  matching  the  uphol- 
stery of  the  Early  American  love  seat,  give 
the  room  warmth  and  elegance.  The  baby 
grand  piano — a  very  important  and  neces- 
sary item  in  a  singer's  home — is  the  only 
piece  of  furniture  of  modern  vintage  in  the 
room.  Rich  relics  of  antiquity  like  the 
cobbler's  bench,  student's  lamp,  copper 
kettles  and  pair, of  priceless  matching  glass 
lamps,  are  testimonials  to  Irene's  endless 
expeditions  through  the  antique  collections 
of  New  England. 


The  dining  room,  which  was  formerly 
the  kitchen,  is  smaller  than  the  other 
rooms.  Green  is  the  basic  color  here,  and  it 
features  the  old-fashioned  hutch  table  and 
milk  benches,  a  dry  sink  containing  a  huge 
chopping  bowl  of  pine,  and  a  cherrywood 
cabinet.  A  Dutch  door,  with  its  original 
iron  hinges,  leads  from  the  dining  room  to 
a  large  screened-in  terrace,  which  over- 
looks a  wide  expanse  of  rolling  lawn,  flow- 
er beds  and  bushes  of  every  description, 
and  a  vast  wooded  area. 

The  kitchen  and  baths  have  been  com- 
pletely renovated  with  modern  plumbing 
and  electrical  appliances.  The  narrow 
stairs  leading  to  the  upper  floor  are  made 
of  thick  planks  and  now  are  well  worn.  The 
master  bedroom  has  white  woodwork  and 
flowered  wallpaper,  and  the  large  poster 
bed  and  other  furniture  are  of  matching 
pine.  The  plank  flooring  is  handsomely 
decorated  by  a  multi-colored  hooked  rug. 
The  three  other  bedrooms  are  furnished 
simply  and  appropriately  and  afford  accom- 
modation for  the  many  guests  who  flock  to 
Windsong. 

"I'd  much  rather  have  my  friends  come 
to  visit  with  me,"  Irene  explains,  "than  to 
go  to  night  clubs  and  parties  on  the  town. 
Everyone  who  has  been  here  always  wants 
to  come  back.  But  I  don't  take  any  bows 
for  that,  since  I  feel  that  the  house  itself 


really  is  the  hostess." 

Irene  pursues  an  ambitious,  almost  back- 
breaking  daily  schedule  in  connection  with 
her  Grand  Slam  program.  Directing  the 
operations  of  the  staff  of  eighteen,  in  ad- 
dition to  leading  the  fifteen-minute  show 
through  its  paces,  she  spends  a  total  of 
nine  hours  a  day  in  her  studio  and  office. 
However,  the  weekday  grind  is  a  lark 
compared  to  the  routine  she  follows  on 
week-ends. 

"I'm  an  early  riser — 6:30  every  morning 
— and  I  try  to  get  one  or  two  things  done 
around  the  house  before  I  start  my  drive 
to  the  city  at  8:15.  The  chores  I  can't  get 
to,  I  put  on  an  ever-growing  list — and  then 
I  attempt  to  tackle  the  lineup  over  the 
week-end.  Usually,  by  Saturday,  the  list 
is  quite  impossible,  but  I  do  my  best. 

"I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  isn't  this  won- 
derful ground  around  Windsong  that  I  love 
best.  I  feel  that  these  old,  old  trees  are 
old  friends  of  mine.  Look  at  that  big  tree 
over  there,"  she  says.  "That's  a  horse 
chestnut  and  it's  my  favorite,  I  think.  It's 
well  over  300  years  old,  I'm  told,  its  trunk 
is  almost  hollow  and  half  of  its  top  foliage 
now  is  gone.  But  last  spring,  that  was  the 
first  tree  to  blossom  here.  I  call  her 
'Lizzie' — she's  the  matron  of  Windsong. 

"I  get  much  pleasure  and  relaxation 
from  just  wandering  around  the  grounds 
and  listening  to  the  wonderful  sounds.  The 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  singing  and 
chirping  of  the  birds  and  the  whistling  of 
the  wind.  Do  you  know  I  carried  on  a 
conversation  every  morning  this  past  spring 
and  summer  with  three  crows?  They'd 
awaken  me  almost  every  morning  and 
would  sit  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
lawn  and  chatter  at  great  length.  And 
then  there  was  a  pheasant  who  came  to 
visit  every  day  at  the  same  time — just  as 
I'd  be  leaving  the  house  for  the  city.  You 
never  get  lonely  with  such  friends  around ! " 

There's  another  prominent  member  of 
the  Beasley  household  who  also  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  the  birds — this  is  Michele, 
Irene's  pet  cat.  Irene  tells  you,  "Abe  Gold- 
man, our  organist  on  Grand  Slam,  heard 
me  say  one  day  that  I  would  like  to  have 
a  pet  of  some  sort  for  company — prefer- 
ably a  cat.  So  Abe  came  up  with  Michele. 
Actually,  we  named  her  Mike  at  first,  but 
events  that  followed  caused  us  to  re- 
christen  her  more  properly." 

Actually,  Irene  has  been  the  mistress  of 
Windsong  only  since  last  March,  and  she 
still  has  to  pinch  herself  at  times  to  re- 
alize that  she  has   at  last   escaped   from 


the  crowded  hotels  and  apartments  that 
have  plagued  her  for  years. 

"For  some  reason  I  kept  getting  back 
to  this  idea  of  living  in  a  farmhouse.  I 
suppose  it's  easy  to  trace.  After  all,  I  was 
born  on  a  plantation  in  Whitehaven,  Ten- 
nessee. My  father  was  a  farmer ;  his  father 
was  a  farmer  and  my  mother's  father  was 
a  farmer.  And  I  used  to  spend  my  vaca- 
tion on  a  typical  Gone  With  the  Wind  plan- 
tation in  Mississippi,  with  my  grandmother. 
I  loved  it  there.  And  do  you  know  what 
it  was  called?  Windsong  Farm.  Yes, 
that's  where  I  got  the  name  from. 

"During  the  summer  of  1950  the  urge 
to  buy  a  house  got  stronger  and  I  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  But  after 
seeing  some  of  these  old  places  I  thought 
I  was  crazy.  Most  of  them  needed  consid- 
erable work  and  constant  care.  Well,  a 
few  months  passed  and  last  winter  I  came 
up  here  to  Ardsley  to  look  at  this  house. 

"An  agent  had  mentioned  it  to  me  pre- 
viously, but  I  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suggestion  when  he  mentioned  its  age. 
However,  the  day  I  came  out  here  a  fine 
fire  was  burning  in  the  fireplace  and 
everything  was  cozy.  Its  owner  told  me 
some  of  its  history  and  I  was  enchanted. 

"I  had  no  intention  of  buying  it,  how- 
ever, when  I  said  my  goodbyes  and  left. 
But,  I  think  we  were  just  down  the  road 
a  mile  or  so  when  I  knew — I  wanted  that 
house ! " 

Irene  has  a  hundred  and  one  plans  for 
Windsong,  but  at  present  she  is  concen- 
trating on  her  study  of  television  and  the 
role  she  expects  to  play  there.  Grand 
Slam,  the  show  which  she  originated  and 
owns  outright,  entered  its  sixth  successive 
year  on  radio  last  September,  and  Irene 
feels  that  it  has  a  definite  place  in  tele- 
vision. With  its  music,  fun  and  popular 
quiz,  it  has  achieved  one  of  the  top  day- 
time ratings. 

"I  want  to  take  television  gradually," 
Irene  says.  "I  feel  that  daytime  radio  has 
a  definite  mission  to  fulfill  and  that  it  can 
compete  very  successfully  with  television 
- — and  probably  will  for  some  time.  After 
all,  the  housewife  can't  just  sit  and  look 
at  a  television  screen  all  day.  With  radio, 
it's  different.  They  can  listen  and  still 
get  some  work  done  around  the  house. 

"I  do  have  plans  to  do  some  other  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  Grand  Slam,  and 
some  of  these  might  fit  in  very  well  with 
television.  But,  in  this  business  you  just 
can't  rush  into  things,  and  I  don't  intend 
to." 


HELP 


.  .  .  police  find  the  fugitive  criminal  named  and 
described  on  the  "True  Detective  Mysteries" 
radio  program  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

*100000  REWARD 

...  is  offered  for  information  leading  to  the  ar- 
rest of  any  one  of  these  criminals.  There's 
nothing  to  buy;  no  box-tops  to  send  in.  Hear 
the  details  about  this  $1000.00  reward  on 
"True  Detective  Mysteries." 
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TRUE  DETECTIVE   MYSTERIES 


it 


Every  Sunday  Afternoon 


on  523  Mutual  Stations 


"Like  My  Work... 

EARN  $200 

a  Month" 

Writes  A.  M.L.,San  Francisco 

Ambitious  and  energetic,  Mrs. 
A.M.L.  learned  how  to  be  a 
practical  nurse  through  the 
physician-endorsed  home-study 
methods  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Nursing.  Now  she  has 
steady  income,  doing  work  she   loves. 

High  School  Not  Required.  Whether  you're  18  or  60 — you 
can  benefit,  as  have  thousands  of  men  and  women,  by 
studying  practical  nursing  at  home  in  your  spare  time. 
Nurses  are  always  needed!  Mrs.  E.K. .  Phila. ,  writes  that 
she  earned  "$48  per  week  while  taking  the  course."  Les- 
sons easily  understood.  Earn  as  you  learn.  Trial  plan,  easy 
payments.  Certificate  upon  completing  course  and  experi- 
ence.   Equipment  included.    53rd    year.    Write  today! 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  21,   41    East  Pearson  St.,   Chicago   II,   III. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 
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TENDER  —  DELICIOUS 


JOLLY  TIME 
POP  CORN 


BEST    FOR    HOME    POPPING 


MILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 


V     »»  «u\S\Ovcr3 BillionGreetingCardsboughtycarlylWc 

Al&5»-— -""""show  you  how  to  earn  I00°fo  profit  easily  with 

Fanmour  Greetings, Imprint  Stationery, Napkins, Gifts. 

h>       ►       ►  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER   «       «       * 
Write  for  Complete  Selling  Outfit  On  Approval 
,  TESTED  FUND-RAISING  PLAN  FOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
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CURBS  RUPTURE 

Quickly.  20  Day  Home  Test  must  prove  it 
on  any  reducible  groin  Rupture — large  or 
small — or  no  cost.  Write  today  for  full  par- 
ticulars of  amazing  Specific  Point  Rupture 
Control.  Used  and  praised  by  thousands. 
Address  Box  721-J. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 
WATERTOWN.    N.   Y. 


'How  to  Make  Money  with 
A  ^k  Simple  Cartoons7' 


book  everyon 
'should  have.  It  13  i 
obligation.  Simply 


IARTOONISTS'  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  591  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

EVEREST  &  JENNINGS  WHEEL  CHAIRS 
fir  Smoothest  performance 

Special  8"  Caster 
UNIVERSAL 


Outdoors  or  in,  Everest  & 
Jennings  Wheel  Chairs 
handle  with  ease!  They 
fold  for  travel,  work  or 
play.  Attractive,  light 
and  strong.  All  welded 
joints.  Folds  to  1 0  inches. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog 

EVEREST  &  JENNINGS 

761  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 


Pay  no  money  I  Yonr  choice  of  gorgeous  new 
dress  in  your  favorite  style,  size  and  color 
given  to  you  for  sending  orders  for  only  3 
presses  for  friends,  neighbors, or  members  of  yonr 
family.  THAT'S  ALL. .  .  and  your  own  dress  is  in- 
cluded without  payingr  one  cent.  FREE  SAMPLES! 
Write  for  bis  Style  Presentation  showing  scores 
at  latest  fashions— dresses,  separates,  mix  and 
match  convertibles,  casuals  . .  .  actual  sample 
■fabrics  in  nylon,  rayon,  cotton  dresses:  lingerie, 
hosiery  .and  children's  wear. sportswear,  suits, 
etc.   No  money  needed.    EARN  CASH  TOO  - 
UptO$7.00inaday  IN  SPARE  TIME!  You 
can  get  complete  wardrobe  and  EARN  CASH 
TOO  ...  IN  JUST  SPARE  TIME  .  .  .  EASY  ! 
WRITE  TODAY  giving  your  dress  size  and  your  age. 

FROCKS, Dept  G-114,  Cincinnati 25,0hio 
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play  fair 

WITH  YOUR  HAIR 


By  HARRIET  SEGMAN 


A  lanolin  treatment  to  keep  your  hair  soft. 
Dorothy  applies  lanolin  to  her  scalp,  then 
wraps  her  head  in  a  turban  of  aluminum  foil 
and  lets  the  electric  heater  do  its   work. 


After  the  lanolin  heat  treatment,  Dorothy 
goes  to  work  with  an  ordinary  bath  sponge. 
Plenty  of  shampoo  and  a  strand-by-strand 
cleansing    insures    sleek,    glistening    hair. 
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Certainly,  change  your  hair  color,  says  lovely  TV 
songstress,  Dorothy  Sarnoff,  but  give  it  special  care 


Gone  are  the  days  when  "she  touches  up  her  hair"  was  whispered 
in  horror  about  some  hapless  victim.  Today,  twenty  million 
women  in  the  United  States — that's  two  out  of  every  five — do 
something  to  dramatize  their  hair.   And  it's  far  from  frowned  upon. 

But  let's  face  it — the  smartest  gals  are  the  ones  that  know  that  hair 
that's  been  tinted,  bleached  or  dyed — just  as  hair  that's  been  permanent 
waved — requires  a  little  extra  care  to  keep  it  soft  and  silky. 

A  case  in  point  is  lovely  songstress  Dorothy  Sarnoff,  whose  career 
has  required  almost  as  many  hair  color  changes  as  a  leopard  has  spots. 
A  frequent  guest  on  radio  and  TV  shows  such  as  Showtime  USA, 
Ford  Star  Theatre  and  Toast  of  the  Town,  Dorothy  is  currently  featured 
on  Broadway  in  Rodgers'  and  Hammerstein's  "The  King  and  I."  Her 
naturally  light  brown  hair  has  been  platinum  blonde  for  her  role  in 
the  "Great  Waltz,"  mahogany  as  "Magdalena"  and  raven  black  for  her 
role  as  a  wife  of  the  King  of  Siam. 

A  smart  girl  as  well  as  a  pretty  one— Dorothy  has  devised  her  own 
ingenious  version  of  the  hot  oil  treatment  to  keep  hair  soft  and  shining 
— always — through  all  the  changes.  Here's  how  she  does  it: 

Before  her  weekly  shampoo,  Dorothy  first  treats  herself  to  a  good 
brushing.  Not  just  a  friendly  pass  with  the  hair  brush — but  a  good 
hundred  strokes.  Next — and  this  is  the  ingenious  part— she  applies 
generous  amounts  of  a  rich  lanolin  cream  to  her  hair  and  scalp — 
using  a  tube  and  a  half  for  each  treatment.  After  thoroughly  massaging 
it  into  her  scalp  and  hair,  right  down  to  the  ends,  she  wraps  her  head, 
turbanwise,  in  a  length  of  aluminum  foil.  That's  right — the  kind 
you  have  in  the  kitchen.  Sitting  close  to  an  electric  heater  or  a  goose- 
neck lamp  with  a  100  watt  bulb,  she  relaxes  for  fifteen  minutes  while 
the  rich  coating  of  cream  soaks  into  her  hair  and  scalp.  If  a  heater  is 
not  handy,  Dorothy  substitutes  hot  towels,  wrapped  around  the  foil 
turban,  or,  bending  over  a  sink  or  tub,  sprays  hot  water  over  her  head. 

When  shampooing  after  the  treatment,  Dorothy  assures  herself  of 
immaculately  clean  hair  by  going  to  work  with  a  well-lathered  bath 
sponge.  Taking  a  section  of  hair  at  a  time,  she  works  the  sponge  down 
each  strand  from  scalp  to  ends. 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR   THREE    DIFFERENT    HAIR    CONDITIONS 

Each  one  of  the  three  Breck  Shampoos  is  made  for  a 
different  hair  condition.  One  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair. 
Another  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.  A  third  Breck 
Shampoo  is  for  normal  hair.  Add  to  the  beauty  of  your 
hair  with  one  of  the  three  Breck  Shampoos.  A  Breck 
Shampoo    leaves    your   hair   clean,    fragrant   and    lustrous. 

The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  available  al  Beauty  Shops  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 
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Dagmar's  Love  Story 

• 

NEW!  Victor  Lindlahr's 

7-  Day  Miracle  Diet 

• 

Contest:  Win  A 
Hollywood  Screen  Test! 
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■ting  Pictures -Mary  Marlin  •  Against  The  Storm  •  When  A  Girl  Marries 


Count  on  Camay  to  take  your  skin, 

"    e  Shadows" 


and  into  the  light  of  N^  Loveliness ! 


Ik 


This  beautiful  bride,  Mrs.  William  D. 
Harden,  declares:  "After  I  changed  to 
regular  care  and  Camay,  my  skin  became 
clearer   so   quickly    I    was   astonished!" 


Like  this  Camay  bride,  you'll  discover  that  your 
First  Cake  of  Camay  helps  to  clear  and  brighten  your  skin 


ANY  GIRL  who  has  romance  and 
l\  wedded  bliss  as  her  goal  won't  let 
dullness  dim  the  natural  beauty  of  her 
complexion  and  come  between  her 
and  her  heart's  desire! 

Don't  let  shadows  veil  your  natural 
beauty!  Take  your  skin  "out  of  the 
shadows"  and  into  the  light  of  roman- 
tic new  loveliness  with  Camay,  The 
Soap  of  Beautiful  Women. 

A  lovelier  complexion  will  soon  greet 
your  eye  — if  you'll  change  to  regular 
care  —  use  Camay  alone.  Your  skin  will 
be  clearer,  softer,  really  lovelier,  before 


Camay 

ihe  soap  ofhecudiful  women 


you  finish  your  first  cake  of  Camay. 

For  complexion  or  bath,  there's  no 
finer  beauty  soap.  Camay  is  so  mild! 
And  what  a  rich,  creamy  lather  Camay 
gives  you.  See  your  skin  come  "out  of 
the  shadows"  and  into  the  light  of  new 
loveliness  with  Camay,  The  Soap  of 
Beautiful  Women. 

Wake  your  sleeping  beauty— head  to  toes) 

The  daily  Camay  Beauty  Bath  brings 
all  your  skin  head  to  toes  that  "beau- 
tifully cared-for"  look.  It  touches  you 
with  Camay's  flattering  fragrance.  Use 
the  big  Beauty-Bath  Size  Camay  for 
more  lather,  luxury  and  economy! 


Why 


'lAip 


first  party  was  so  wonderful 


Think  of  it»  Dancing 
every  dance  at  the  school 
party  .  .  .  twice  with  the 
nicest  boy  there.  Meanwhile  a 
schoolmate,  far  prettier  and  more 
expensively  dressed,  sat 
neglected  most  of  the  evening. 

How  come? 

It  was  as  simple  as.  this : 

Betty  Lou  was  extra-careful  of  her  charm.  The  other  girl  wasn't. 

Betty  Lou  took  no  chances  with  halitosis  (unpleasant  breath) .  The  other  girl  did. 

Betty  Lou  used  Listerine  Antiseptic  before  leaving  home.  The  other  girl  didn't. 

That  little  extra-careful  precaution  spelled  the  difference  in  their  popularity. 


How  Is  Your  Breath  Today? 

Never  take  it  for  granted.  Never  risk  offending. 
Remember,  halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  can  affect 
you  any  time,  without  your  realizing  when. 

So,  always,  before  any  date  where  you  want  to  be 
at  your  best,  rinse  the  mouth  with  Listerine  Anti- 
septic, the  extra-careful  precaution  against  bad  breath. 
Instantly  your  breath  becomes  sweeter,  less  likely 
Lo  offend  .  .  .  stays  that  way  not  for  seconds  or 
minutes  .  .  .  but  for  hours. 

See  and  hear  The  SAMMY  KAYE  SHOW 


To  be  Extra- Attractive  be  Extra-Careful 

Yes,  actual  clinical  tests  showed:  that  in  7  out  of  10  cases, 
breath  remained  sweet  for  more  than  four  hours  after  the 
Listerine  Antiseptic  rinse. 

While   sometimes   systemic,   most   cases   of  halitosis,   say 
some  authorities,  are  due  to   bacterial  fermentation  of  tinv 
food  particles  in  the  mouth.  Listerine  Antiseptic   halts  such 
fermentation  and  overcomes  the  odor  it  causes. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  .  .  . 

"So  you  want  to  lead  a  Band"   •    CBS  TELEVISION  NETWORK 


^COLGATE 
DENTA1  CREAM 

HAS  PROVED  SO  COMPLETELY  IT 

STOPS  BAD 

mH0 


^SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  PROVE  THAT  IN 
7  OUT  OF  10  CASES,  COLGATE'S  INSTANTLY  STOPS 
BAD  BREATH  THAT  ORIGINATES  IN  THE  MOUTH! 


For  "all  day"  protection,  brush  your  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream.  Some  toothpastes  and  powders 
claim  to  sweeten  breath.  But  only  Colgate's 
has  such  complete  proof  'it  stops  bad  breath.* 


Colgate's  wonderful  wake-up  flavor  is  the 
favorite  of  men,  women  and  children  from 
coast  to  coast.  Nationwide  tests  of  leading 
toothpastes  prove  that  Colgate's  is  preferred 
for  flavor  over  all  other  brands  tested! 


Yes,  science  has  proved  that  brushing  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream  stops  tooth  decay  best!  The  Colgate 
way  is  the  most  thoroughly  proved  and 
accepted  home  method  of  oral  hygiene 
known  today! 


RIBBON  ««..._  .'^^  ■    K 


No  Other  Toothpaste  or  Powder 

OF  ANY   KIND   WHATSOEVER 

Offers  Such  Conclusive  Proof! 

.    ,  Mmam 

Get  PURE.  WHITE, SAFE  COLGATE'S  Today! 
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See  how  Playtex  White  Magic  caresses  you  to  true  slenderness,  gives  you  a  newly  fluid  line  from  waist  to  thighs. 
See  how  it  encourages  such  grace  of  movement,  allows  you  such  freedom  to  sit,  to  stand,  to  step,  to  twirl! 


"For  slimness,  freedom, 
beauty  — there's  no  girdle 
like  it!"  says  top  designer 
Rosenstein.  "It  flatters  your 
figure  in  every  way  under 
the  newest  fashions." 


t 


"White  Magic  is  fabulous! 
^sv-^yo     As  a  designer  I  love  the  slim,  free  lines 
this  newest  Playtex  Girdle  gives!" 


"A  girdle  should  do  more  than  slim  you, 
it  should  be  comfortable.  That's  why 
playtex  Fab-Lined  Girdles— with  fabric 
next  to  the  skin— are  so  very  perfect ! " 


"  This  girdle  smooths  away 
the  inches,  without  a  seam, 
stitch  or  bone— invisible 
under  all  clothes." 


(1951    International  Latex  Corp'n. 


PLAYTEX  PARK  .  .  .   Dover  Del 


playtex  . . .  known  everywhere  as  the 
girdle  in  the  SLIM  tube.  At  better  stores 
everywhere.  $3.95  to  $6.95.  Choose 
from  playtex  Wliite  Magic,  Fab- 
Lined,  Pink-Ice,  and  Living  Girdles. 

Playtex  Ltd.  Montreal,  Canada 


who's  who 


Lee  Bowman 


Lou  Prentis 


For  a  time,  it  looked  as  if  Lee  Bowman,  television's 
Ellery  Queen,  would  give  over  to  family  tradition  and 
become  a  lawyer.  Both  his  parents  were  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  lawyers,  judges  and  ministers.  While  Lee 
was  attending  high  school  in  his  native  Cincinnati,  his 
sister,  Rowena,  met  with  some  success  on  Broadway, 
which  more  than  ever  inclined  young  Bowman  toward 
acting. 

Nevertheless,  Lee  enrolled  as  a  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  where  colleagues  can  still  re- 
member his  prowess  in  ice  hockey,  baseball  and  track. 
From  time  to  time  his  singing  voice  on  the  radio  earned 
him  extra  spending  money.  But  Lee  could  not  divorce 
the  idea  of  an  acting  career.  Leaving  tradition  behind 
him  he  went  to  New  York  and  enrolled  in  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Art. 

Following  several  years  of  stock,  Lee  entered  a  partner- 
ship as  part  owner  of  a  New  Hampshire  stock  company. 
His  performances  there  resulted  in  his  being  signed  to 
play  the  lead  in  "Berkeley  Square"  in  New  York. 

Talent  scouts  caught  him  in  this,  and  the  next  year 
saw  him  in  Hollywood  making  his  film  debut  in  "In- 
ternes Can't  Take  Money."  After  three  years  of  various 
screen  roles,  MGM  placed  him  under  exclusive  contract. 
Then  Columbia  borrowed  him  for  one  of  the  two  male 
leads  opposite  Rita  Hayworth. 

Lee  has  moved  his  household  to  a  roomy  home  on  Long 
Island  for  the  duration  of  his  current  eastern  activity. 
His  wife,  Helene,  his  sixteen-year-old  stepdaughter  and 
seven-year-old  son  are  enjoying  New  York  as  a  change 
after  years  out  on  the  coast.  Tennis,  golf  and  hunting- 
have  been  Lee's  chief  recreations  when  he  is  not  on  the 


airwaves. 


Calling  all  wolves!  Beware  of  blonde,  blue -eyed  Lou 
Prentis.  The  upcoming  emcee  on  Foodini  The  Great  can 
wing  a  coyote,  prairie-dog  or  jack  rabbit — and  undoubt- 
edly a  wolf — at  well  over  fifty  paces.  Lou  is  a  champ 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.  And  she  can  cope  with  wolves 
on  an  intellectual  plane,  too,  having  earned  a  B.  S.  degree 
at  Missouri's  Kirksville  State  College.  Amarillo-born, 
Lou  comes  from  an  old  American  family.  Her  mother  is 
a  member  of  the  DAR.  Her  father  is  an  agent  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 

Lou  got  into  show  business  by  finding  a  diamond  brace- 
let. A  college  Bernhardt,  she  stormed  Broadway  in  1946, 
but  found  that  the  only  way  she  could  get  into  the  theatre 
was  by  buying  a  ticket.  Then  she  took  a  job  as  an  usher 
at  the  46th  Street  Theatre  and  one  night  found  and 
turned  in  what  she  believed  to  be  a  rhinestone  bracelet. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  diamond  job  valued  at  more  than 
$10,000,  and  the  resulting  publicity  led  to  a  summer  stock 
assignment.  She  has  been  emoting  ever  since — on  the 
stage,  radio,  TV  and  in  Eastern-made  movie  shorts. 

Her  stage  chores  have  ranged  from  walk-ons  to  leads 
in  plays  including  "The  Women,"  "Dear  Ruth,"  "Jane 
Eyre,"  "Twelfth  Night"  and  "I  Gotta  Get  Out."  The 
latter  offering  got  out  after  a  run  of  three  or  four  days. 
Her  radio  successes  included  an  appearance  on  The 
Buddy  Rogers  Show,  on  which  she  was  chosen  as  a 
"star  of  tomorrow."  Also  a  video  veteran,  she  played  on 
many  dramatic  shows  and  did  a  thirty-nine-week  stint 
as  the  girl  friend  of  one  Buck  Rogers. 

Lou  once  was  a  hostess  for  a  Texas  airline.  She  has  a 
radio  operator's  license  and  she  speaks  French  and  Ger- 
man. She's  also  an  expert  drum  majorette — studied  with 
baton-twirling  champion  Karl  Thurman. 


in  Radio-TV 


Pauline  Frederick 


Earl  Wrightson 


Pauline  Frederick  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  woman  network  news  analyst  and  diplomatic  cor- 
respondent in  American  radio.  The  Frederick  career 
began  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  when  she  reported 
school  and  social  events  for  the  local  newspapers.  Faced 
with  the  choice  of  becoming  the  local  society  editor  or 
going  to  college,  the  latter  won  out.  Decision  number 
two  was  made  by  Pauline  when  she  decided  to  become  a 
lawyer. 

While  studying,  a  history  professor  suggested  she 
should  abandon  law.  He  felt  that  the  world  possessed  too 
many  lawyers — particularly  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
professor  suggested  Pauline  try  interviewing  the  wives 
of  diplomats.  Result — a  Washington  newspaper  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  weekly  series.  It  was  from  this  series 
that  Pauline  was  assigned  her  first  broadcast. 

The  life  of  a  newscaster  is  a  hectic  one,  but  Pauline 
set  a  special  kind  of  record  when,  during  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  she  covered  the  Jessup-Malik  negotiations 
leading  to  the  lifting  of  the  Berlin  blockade.  She  took 
off  the  same  day  for  Germany  where  she  flew  the  airlift 
both  ways  and  rode  the  first  train  into  Berlin.  From 
there  she  flew  to  Warsaw  where  she  broadcast  the  Polish 
reaction  on  the  -  day  bail- jumper  Gerhardt  Eisler  was 
removed  from  the  Batory.  Then  to  Paris  for  the  opening 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  meetings,  then  back 
to  New  York — all  in  twenty-one  days. 

Living  in  Manhattan,  in  a  lofty  apartment  from  which 
she  can  see  the  great  new  United  Nations  building, 
Pauline's  workday  lasts  from  4:30  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  She 
writes  all  of  her  own  newscasts.  Her  hobby  is  her  dog, 
Patrick,  a  large  French  poodle  who  walks  her  to  work 
each  dawn. 


Earl  Wrightson  attributes  his  extraordinary  success  as 
a  singer  to  two  things — first,  that,  he  was  born  in  Balti- 
more and  second,  that  he  "just  happened  to  be  around 
when  the  balloon  went  up." 

The  baritone  regular  on  Masland  At  Home  and  the 
Paul  Whiteman  Revue  was  born  in  Baltimore  where  his 
father  was  pastor  of  a  local  church.  In  fact,  his  first 
voice  instructor  and  the  man  who  kept  after  him  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  was  the  choirmaster  at  the  church. 
Upon  leaving  college,  Earl  went  to  work  for  a  local  bank 
and  launched  his  own  radio  program  on  a  small  Balti- 
more station.  The  bank  job  palled,  but  radio  and  singing 
were  right  down  his  alley. 

Feeling  he  was  ready  for  the  big  time,  he  came  to 
New  York,  but  found  that  the  top  network  officials  were 
not  wildly  enthusiastic  about  his  appearance  in  their 
midst.  So,  he  took  a  job  as  a  page  boy. 

He  just  happened  to  "be  around,"  he  says,  when  a 
fellow  Baltimorean,  Met  Opera  star  Robert  Weede,  was 
emerging  from  the  stage  door  of  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 
Wrightson's  enthusiasm  so  impressed  Weede  that  the 
noted  singer  hired  him  as  a  secretary  and  saw  to  the 
youngster's  vocal  instruction  personally.  The  big  break 
came  unexpectedly. 

"I  was  delivering  some  music  to  Walter  Damrosch  one 
day,"  Earl  recalls.  "Dr.  Damrosch  wanted  to  run  through 
the  music  I  had  given  him.  As  there  was  no  soloist 
around,  I  just  sang  the  part — and  have  been  singing  on 
radio,  television  and  the  stage  ever  since." 

Maybe  it  has  all  been  because  he  was  born  in  Baltimore 
and  that  he  "just  happened  to  be  around,"  but  perhaps 
a  large  helping  of  talent,  seasoned  with  hard  work,  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 


PINT-SIZE 

Valentine 


Maureen  has  the  glow 


that  comes  from  good 
health — aided  by  the 
proper  use  of  make-up 

By 

HARRIET  SEGMAN 


Dainty,  vivacious  and  darkly 
pretty,  Maureen  Cannon's  great- 
est charm  is  her  natural  sparkle 
and  vitality.  Although  she's  a  fast  girl 
with  jump  music  whenever  a  beat  is 
downed,  she  was  trained  for  the  con- 
cert stage.  Her  great  ambition  was — 
and  still  is — to  sing  at  the  "Met,"  New 
York  City's  famed  opera  house. 

Born  in  Chicago,  Maureen  made 
her  debut  at  thirteen  and  was  ac- 
corded the  great  honor  of  singing  at 
the  annual  President's  Birthday  Ball 
in  that  city.  Her  concert  debut  fol- 
lowed shortly  after  and  a  featured 
role  in  the  Broadway  stage  show, 
"Up  in  Central  Park,"  provided  her 
first  big  chance.  Since  then  she's  been 
seen  in  musical  comedy  and  in  some 
of  the  plushest  night  clubs  throughout 
the  country. 

Maureen's  entrance  into  television 
started  with  guest  shots.  Several  were 
on    the    Paul    Whiteman    Revue,    for 


Lovely  Maureen  Can- 
non is  seen  on  the  Paul 
Whiteman  Revue, 
Sunday  at  7  P.M.  EST, 
on     ABC     television. 


which  she  was  soon  signed  as  a  reg- 
ular. Paul,  who  considers  her  one  of 
the  cutest  colleens  in  the  business,  is 
the  one  who  nicknamed  her  "Pistol," 
insisting  that  she's  too  petite  to  be  a 
Cannon. 

A  five-feet-two  dynamo  of  energy, 
Maureen  is  the  envy  of  her  soda- 
slurping  friends.  She's  lucky  enough 
to  just  naturally  like  milk.  And  she's 
cra-a-z-y  about  salads. 

Tipping  the  scales  at  111  pounds 
soaking  wet,  Maureen  keeps  her 
weight  constant  with  swimming  and 
horseback  riding.  This  pleasant  exer- 
cise plus  the  eight  hours  of  sleep 
which  she's  careful  to  get  every  night, 
keeps  her  pep  and  bounce  intact. 

Maureen  is  one  girl  who  knows 
that  the  best  charm  insurance  is  "the 
healthy  inner  glow  that  make-up  can 
enhance,  but  never  create  alone. 

She  owes  her  scrubbed,  little-girl 
complexion  to  her  health  routine — 
and  a  jar  of  cold  cream.  Before  go- 
ing out  she  applies  a  thin  film  to  her 
ace — just  enough  to  create  a  glow, 
not  a  shine.  To  this  she  adds  a  touch 
of  cream  rouge  and  a  deep  red  lip- 
stick. Mascara  and  eyebrow  pencil 
emphasize  her  dancing  brown  eyes. 
The  result  is  dramatic  but  very,  very 
natural. 

Like  most  petite  girls,  Maureen 
finds  long  hair  a  little  overpowering 
for  her  build.  She  wears  her  thick, 
dark  hair  cut  short  and  curled  all 
over  her  head,  young  but  sophisti- 
cated, a  style  that  gives  length  to  her 
round  face.  And  best  of  all,  she  needs 
to  set  her  hair  in  pin  curls  only  once 
or  twice  a  week,  instead  of  every 
night. 

Like  most  girls  who  have  to  look 
their  best  at  all  times,  Maureen  is 
grateful  for  all  beauty  shortcuts.  It's 
not  a  question  of  saving  energy  .  .  . 
in  that  department  she's  well  stocked. 
But  with  her  busy  schedule  of  shows, 
rehearsals,  interviews  and  publicity 
pictures,  to  say  nothing  of  piano  les- 
sons, time  is  a  pretty  precious  thing. 
She's  learned  that  the  only  way  to 
be  well  groomed  always,  and  ready 
for  anything  is  to  streamline  her 
beauty  routine,  and  then  stick  to  it! 
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Only  Lilt's  Superior  Ingredients  give  such  a  Superior  Wave!  You  can 
use  the  Lilt  Refill  with  any  plastic  curlers  and,  for  only  $1.25*,  get  a  wave 
far  more  like  Naturally  Curly  Hair!  Guaranteed  by  Procter  &  Gamble! 


Evening  bodice,  Nelly  de  Grab 


A  Lilt  wave  looks  lovelier,  feels  softer,  is  easier  to  manage  than  any  other  home  wave!  Only  Lilt's  superior  ingredients  give  such  a  superior  wave  I 

No  Other  Home  Permanent  Wave 

looks... feels... behaves  so  much  like  the  loveliest 


^Naturally  Curly  Hair  I 


Refill  §1.25* 
Complete  Kit  $2.25* 

♦plus  Fed.  tax 


Never  before  such  a  gentle,  yet  effective  Waving  Lotion ! 
Never  before  a  wave  so  easy  to  manage ! 

Never  before  such  a  natural-looking  wave 
that  would  last  and  last! 
Never  before  such  assurance  of  no  kinky,  frizzy  look! 


Home  Permanent 

Procter  &  Gamble's  Cream-Oil  Cold  Wave 


Money -back  Guarantee:  Both  the  Lilt  Refill  and 
Complete  Kit  are  guaranteed  by  Procter  &  Gamble  to 
give  you  the  loveliest,  softest,  easiest-to-manage  Home 
Permanent  wave  you've  ever  had— or  your  monev  back! 


Can  you  guess  how  Mr.  District  Attorney  broke 


I.  Plainclothesman  Tom  Hunter,  on  special  assignment 
to  investigate  neighborhood  stores  used  by  numbers 
racketeers,  was  last  seen  checking  shops  such  as  this. 
He  failed  to  return  and  was  never  seen  alive  again. 


CASTs 

Mr.  District  Attorney Jay  Jostyn 

Harrington Len   Doyle 

Miss  Miller.  .  .t Vicki  Vola 

Tom  Hunter Billy   Quinn 

Mary  Cadena Roily  Bester 

Leo  Cadena Ralph  Bell 

Mr.   District  Attorney   is   seen   alternate   Mondays   at  8   P.M., 
EST,  over  ABC-TV.     Sponsored  by  Bristol-Meyers. 


the  case 


2.  A  grief-stricken  Harrington  learns  that 
Hunter's  body  has  been  found.  He  begs 
Mr.  District  Attorney  for  permission  to 
take   over  his  fellow  officer's  assignment. 
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6.  A  car  mileage  check  and  close  study  of 
a  country  map  shows  Mr.  D.A.  and  Miss 
Miller  Harrington's  probable  location.  Can 
you    guess    how    they    found    the    answer? 


For   the    method    Mr.    D.A.    used    to    find    Harrington    see    Page    99 


of  the  COP  KILLER 


3.  Convinced  that  Hunter  has 
discovered  something,  Harring- 
ton takes  over.  At  the  Cadena 
store  his  curiosity  fools  no  one. 


4.  Harrington  winds  Up  in  the 
back  of  the  shop,  a  gun  at  his' 
middle — a  securely-bound  pris- 
oner of  Mary  and  Leo  Cadena. 


5.  Meanwhije,  a  worried  Mr. 
D.A.  and  Miss  Miller  learn  that 
Harrington's  car  has  been 
found  away  from  Hunter's  beat. 


7.  Mr.  D.A.  approaches  the 
place  which  was  the  end  of  the 
trail  for  two  men.  He  has  the 
shop  covered,   confronts   Mary. 


8.    As    Mr.    D.A.    suspected,    he    finds    Harrington    in    the    back    of    the 
shop.  The  crestfallen  Cadenas  are  then  booked  and  ushered  off  to  prison. 


Ixeeping  up  with  Mrs.  Jones 


Van  Heflin  and 
Sidney  Blackmer 
pay  a  visit  to  the 
Jones  family  of 
WFIL— Howard, 
left,    and    Mary. 
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Mary  Jones  is  more  than  a  radio  person- 
ality— -she  is  a  woman  with  a  con- 
science. As  a  leader  of  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  women's  civic  groups  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  "Mary  Jones  Club,"  she  is  an  in- 
spiration to  the  three  thousand  women  who 
share  in  the  charitable  work  of  the  club. 

The  club  had  its  beginnings  in  the  WFIL 
radio  and  television  shows  presided  over  by 
Mary  and  her  husband,  Howard. 

Mary  is  now  vigorously  extending  the  club's 
activities  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  old  Big 
Sister  Club.  Through  their  new  work  the  club 
will  try  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  de- 
linquent young  women. 

Mary,  off-duty,  is  an  excellent  cook,  and  a 
landscape  artist.  She  and  her  husband  have 
a  fine  farm  in  the  rolling  hills  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  she  has  authentically  redecorated  six  farm- 
houses in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  style. 

Mary's  relaxed,  but  convincing,  manner  is 
the  result  of  many  years  in  radio.  She  has  had 
shows  both  in  New  York  City  and  Boston,  but 
it  wasn't  until  a  few  years  ago  that  she  teamed 


up  with  her  husband  to  form  the  popular  hus- 
band-wife team.  Howard  had  been  a  Philadel- 
phia favorite  on  the  airwaves  for  years  before 
he  and  Mary  went  on  as  a  team,  so  that  it  was 
no  accident  that  when  the  Mary  Jones  Show 
first  came  on  WFIL  it  became  an  instant  hit 
with  Philadelphia  housewives. 

Mary's  program  is  unusual  in  that  she  fre- 
quently follows  local  activity  to  its  source.  She 
talks  to  the  people  concerned  and  meets  thou- 
sands of  her  listening  friends  in  person.  Among 
the  many  stops  the  program  has  made  are  the 
Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  grounds,  the 
world-famous  Hobby  Show,  the  Home  Show 
and  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair.  It  was  there 
that  Governor  Driscoll  gave  Mary  and  Howard 
an  award  for  the  meritorious  service  and  con- 
sistently good  entertainment  provided  by  their 
shows. 

Mary  Jones  feels  that  her  listeners  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  is  going  on,  and,  what's 
more,  to  make  news  themselves.  She  has  great 
plans  for  her  Mary  Jones  Club  and  with  her 
perseverance,  she  is  sure  to  carry  them  out. 


Meet  Mrs.  Mary 
Jones — charming 
WFILpersonality. 


I  nearly 

froze 
in  sunny 

California !" 


"Skiing  is  my  hobby,  but  wind 
and  frost  on  the  slopes  can 
bite  your  skin  raw,  even  while 
folks,  a  few  miles  away,  bask 
in  California  sunshine.  So 
Jergens  Lotion  is  always  in  my 
suitcase.  Here's  what 
happened  on  my  last  trip: 


JANE    RUSSELL 

starring  in 

DOUBLEr   DYNAMtff 

an  RKORADIO  Picture 


"My  first  day  out,  my  hands  and  face  got  stinging  red  and  chapped.  But  later,  Jergens 
softened  my  reddened,  rough  skin  beautifully.  Jergens  is  never  a  bit  sticky,  either  . .  . 


"Before  skating,  I  protected  my 
hands  and  face  with  Jergens  Lotion. 
You  can  prove  Jergens  contains 
quickly  -  absorbed  ingredients,  in- 
stead of  oils  that  merely  coat  skin . . . 


"Just  try  this  'film'  test:  See 
how  water  won't  bead  on  a 
hand  smoothed  with  Jergens 
as  on  a  hand  coated  with  an 
oily  skin  care  .  .  . 


"At  the  studio,  my  skin  was 
soft,  smooth— ready  for  close- 
ups."  ( That's  why  Hollywood 
stars  prefer  Jergens  7  to  1 
over  other  hand  cares. ) 


Use  Jergens  Lotion  this  win- 
ter, for  soft  and  pretty  skin. 
Used  by  more  women  than 
any  other  hand  care  in  the 
world.  10«i  to  $1.00,  plus  tax. 
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RADIO-TV    MIRRORS 


atterns  for  you 


Easy-to-make  patterns  for  both  Mother  and 
Daughter.  Right:  An  "extra  feature" 
fashion — comes  with  matching   (or  con- 
trasting!)  jacket,  smartly  collared  for  street  wear. 
An  ideal  Spring-into-Summer  style  for  many 
fabrics — rayon  prints,  shantung,  linen,  cotton. 
Below:  Easter-and-on  ensemble  for  Daughter.  Flared 
jumper  with  companion  buttoned  bolero  and  puff 
sleeve  blouse — she'll  love  the  grown-up  styling! 
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Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  patterns.   I  enclose  $ 

#2144. . .  .Size 35«S  each.    #2512. . .  .Size 25«"  each. 

For  FASHION  BOOK  with  125  attractive  patterns  send. .  .25^. 

NAME 

STREET  or  BOX  NUMBER 

CITY  or  TOWN STATE 

For  special  handling  of  order  by  first  class  mail,  include  an 

extra  5<f  per  pattern. 


look  lovelier  in  24  hours*  *""*' 


money  back! 


Are  you  a  homemaker?  Do  you  work  in  a  shop 
or  office?  Here's  the  hand  cream  just  for  you! 

#  If  you  aren't  getting  much  help  from  your  present  hand 
cream,  maybe  that's  because  it's  made  for  lady-of-leisure  hands. 
Hands  that  work  need  the  two-way  care  Noxzema  gives! 

Helps  heal  — helps  beautify!  Noxzema  is  especially  made 
to  help  sore,  chapped,  unattractive  working  hands  look  lovelier 
these  two  important  ways: 

1 .  Helps  heal  tiny  cuts  and  cracks  quickly,  with  its  unique 
medicated  formula. 

2.  Helps  hands  feel  softer  — look  smoother  and  whiter— 
supplies  a  light  film  of  oil-and-moisture  to  skin's  surface! 

And  Noxzema  is  greaseless,  too!  Never  leaves  hands  feeling 
sticky.  Apply  faithfully  each  night,  also,  before  going  out  into 
the  cold.  And  always  rub  in  a  little  medicated  Noxzema  after 
having  hands  in  water. 

Noxzema  works  — or  your  money  back! 

*In  clinical  tests,  Noxzema  helped  the  red,  rough  hands  of  9 
out  of  10  women  look  lovelier  — often  within  24  hours!  It  should 
do  the  same  for  you. 

Try  soothing  medicated  Noxzema  on  your  hands  tonight.  If 
you  don't  see  improvement  — within  24  hours  — return  jar  to 
Noxzema,  Baltimore,  and  you'll  get  your  money  back.  But  like 
millions  of  other  women,  you  will  be  delighted  with  results. 
Get  greaseless,  medicated  Noxzema  today  and  save  money! 


Su'rveys    show    5,000,000   women 


all    over    America    now    use 


this 


greaseless,  medicated  hand  care. 


Registered  Nurse.  Jean 
Crow  of  Baltimore  says: 
"Scrubbing  my  hands  con- 
stantly could  easily  make 
them  red,  ugly.  But  using 
medicated  Noxzema  daily 
helps  keep  my  hands  looking 
soft  and  smooth!" 


£*?" 
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Homemaker.  Mrs.  J.  I.  Ran- 
some  of  Dallas  says:  "House- 
work used  to  leave  my  hands 
looking  rough,  feeling  dry 
and  uncomfortable.  Now 
Noxzema  helps  keep  my 
hands  looking  lovely  and 
feeling  wonderful." 


kokbvdfer  offer! 


404  Noxzema 


now    ^^^^.plus 
^^^J  At   drug 


drug,  cosmetic  counters 


. 


Limited  time  only! 

After  you  find  out  what 
Noxzema  can  do  for  you  — 
you'll  want  the  big,  thrifty 
10  oz.  jar,  only  89$  plus  tax. 
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Intimate  feminine 
Hygiene 
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Greaseless  Suppository  Assures 
Hours  of  Continuous  Action  — 
Daintier . . .  More  Convenient 


Zonitors  are  greaseless, 
stainless  snow-white  vag- 
inal suppositories  which 
offer  women  a  far  daintier, 
more  convenient  method 
for  feminine  hygiene.  And 
every  woman  today  fully 
realizes  the  necessity  of 
feminine  cleanliness  for 
married  happiness,  her 
health,  after  her  periods 
and  to  guard  against  an 
odor  more  offensive  than 
bad  breath  or  body  odor. 


Each  in 
separate 
glass  vial 


So  POWERFUL  yet  SAFE  to  Tissues 

Zonitors  provide  a  powerfully  effec- 
tive yet  harmless  higher  type  of 
hygiene.  When  inserted,  Zonitors  re- 
lease the  same  powerful  type  of 
germ-killing  and  deodorizing  prop- 
erties as  world-famous  zonite.  And 
they  continue  to  do  so  for  hours. 
Positively  non-poisonous,  non-irri- 
tating. Ready  for  immediate  use.  No 
mixture  or  apparatus  required! 

Easy  to  Carry  if  Away  From  Home 
Zonitors  actually  eliminate  odor. 
They  help  guard  against  infection 
and  kill  every  germ  they  touch.  While 
it's  not  always  possible  to  contact  all 
the  germs  in  the  tract,  you  can  de- 
pend on  Zonitors  to  immediately  kill 
every  reachable  germ.  So  easy  to 
carry  if  away  from  home.  So  easy  to 
use  at  home! 


NEW!    FREE! 


Send  coupon  for  new  book  revealing  all 
about  these  intimate  physical  facts. 
Zonitors,  Dept.  ZRM-22,  100  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  17,  N.  Y.* 


Name 

Address 


City- 


-State- 


*Offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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Ask  your  questions — 
we'll  try  to  find  the  answers 


Captain  Hodge 
Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  please  print  a  picture  of  Al 
Hodge,  who  plays  Captain  Video?  Could 
you  tell  me  something  about  him? 

W.  De  M.,  Sharpsville,  Pa. 

Al  comes  by  his  daring  exploits  natural- 
ly. First,  his  father  was  a  member  of  Buf- 
falo Bill's  troupe.  Second,  he  was  a  track 
star  in  college.  Besides  acting  as  a  force 
for  good  on  TV,  Al  turns  to  teaching  Sun- 
day School  on  the  weekends.  Married,  Al 
claims  his  own  children  as  his  severest 
critics. 

Dr.  Brent  Junior 

Dear  Editor: 

Being  a  devoted  listener  to  Road  of  Life, 
how  about  a  picture  of  Johnnie  (Butch) 
Brent?  His  voice  is  so  full  of  expression 
and,  well  .  .  .  it's  just  interesting  to  listen 
to. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  M.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

Here's  your  man — Bill  Lipton.  Now  in 
his  middle  twenties,  Bill  has  been  in  radio 
since  he  was  nine.  Just  before  he  was  given 
his  first  audition,  he  had  been  to  see  Paul 
Robeson  in  "Showboat"  and  decided  that 
he,  too,  was  a  basso  profundo.  After  four 
bars  of  Bill's  piping  version  of  "Old  Man 
River,"  the  director  hired  him,  saying, 
"Anybody  who  can  sing  like  that  must  be 
an  actor!"  Bill  hopes  someday  to  star  in 
a  play  written  by  his  wife,  Joan. 


met  lung 


Versatile  Joan 
Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  please  tell  me  something 
about  Joan  Tompkins.  I've  heard  her  on 
so  many  radio  shows,  but  have  never  read 
anything  about  her  personally. 

E.  W.  B.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Joan,  who  is  heard  on  Against  the  Storm, 
This  Is  Nora  Drake,  and  Ma  Perkins,  has 
been  in  radio  for  over  ten  year".  Once  a 
Broadway  star,  in  shows  like  My  Sister 
Eileen,  she  now  considers  herself  lucky 
when  she  can  find  time  to  go  to  a  play. 
With  all  this  experience,  however,  Joan 
has  suffered  from  stage  fright  ever  since 
her  leading  man  walked  out  of  the  studio 
in  the  middle  of  a  broadcast,  forgetting  he 
had  another  scene  to  play.  Joan  had  to 
ad-lib  the  entire  end  of  the  story! 

F.B.I.  Agent 

Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  please  tell  me  who  plays  the 
part  of  Agent  John  Sheppard  on  F.B.I.  In 
Peace  and  War?  I  would  like  to  see  a  pic- 
ture of  him. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  R.,  Sebring,  Ohio 

Martin  Blaine  has  played  that  part  since 
the  show  first  started  in  1944.  A  veteran  of 
the  Broadway  stage  and  innumerable  ma- 
jor radio  shows,  Martin  worked  with  the 
OWI  during  the  war.  He  is  married  to 
Catherine  Laughlin,  herself  an  actress,  and  | 
they  have  two  children,  Linda,  eleven,  and 
Christopher,  five. 


Al 
Hodge 


Bill 
Lipton 


Joan 
Tompkins 


Mui'tin 
Blaine 


Fran's  a  Favorite 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  give  me  some  informa- 
tion about  Fran  Allison?  Is  she  married? 
Miss  V.  C,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

Fran  Allison,  the  sweetheart  of  Kukla 
and  Ollie,  is  happily  married  to  one  of  her 
most  ardent  admirers — Archie  Levington. 
They  met  when  she  was  singing  at  a  supper 
club.  Archie,  as  a  music  publisher's  rep- 
resentative, had  brought  her  a  song  to  try 
out.  They  were  married  in  1941,  just  be- 
fore he  went  overseas  as  an  infantry  lieu- 
tenant. Fran  is  a  wonderful  cook,  but  she 
dislikes  housework. 

A I  is  Astro 

Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  please  give  me  some  informa- 
tion about  the  boy  who  plays  Astro  on 
Space  Cadet?  His  name  is  Al  Markim, 
isn't  it? 

J.  C,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

You're  right.  Astro  is  known  in  1951  as 
Al  Markim,  twenty-four-year-old  TV  star. 
He  started  in  show  business  with  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  Army,  touring  Germany, 
France  and  England  as  a  member  of  "Sol- 
dier's Shows."  A  devotee  of  science-fiction, 
Al  is  married  to  a  secretary  and  lives  in  a 
three-room  apartment  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. His  main  hobby,  besides  baseball 
and  bowling,  is  a  pet  alligator  which  ap- 
peared on  Space  Cadet.  Al  is  also  seen  on 
Young  Mr.  Bobbin. 

Fenneman  Fan 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  some  information  on  George 
Fenneman,  announcer  on  You  Bet  Your 
Life. 

L.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  Fenneman,  who  also  emcees  The 
Perfect  Husband  (see  Page  90  for  picture) , 
was  born  in  Peking,  China,  in  1919.  His 
parents  then  moved  to  San  Francisco.  An 
amateur  actor  since  eight,  George  started 
in  radio  in  1942.  He  now  lives  with  his 
wife,  Peggy,  and  three  children  on  a  ranch 
near  Hollywood. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio  Television  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer  if  we 
can  either  in  Information  Booth  or,  by  mail 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter  along  with  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope,  and  specify  whether  your  ques- 
tion concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Fran 
Allison 


Al 
Markim 
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It's  here!  A  sensational  new  bottle  that  won't  spill  when  it's  acci- 
dentally tipped  over!  No  more  worry  over  spilled  polish  ruining 
clothes  and  furniture— thanks  to  Spillpruf  Cutex,  the  polish  that's 
better  on  every  count ! 

Fabulous,  Flattering  Colors!  A  wide  choice  of  latest- 
fashion  shades.  All  with  matching  Stay-Fast  Indelible  Lipstick ! 

Longer  "No-Chip"  Wear!  Why  pay  more,  when  only  Cutex 
contains  Enamelon— the  miracle  ingredient  that  makes  Cutex 
the  longest  lasting,  best  wearing  nail  polish  in  all  America ! 

Perfect  Manicures!  Exclusive  new 
"Nail-Measure"  neck  automatically  meas- 
ures polish  to  cover  each  nail  perfectly. 

TRY  CUTEX.  It  gives  so  much  more  — 
for  less  money!  You'll  rave! 

Cutex  Spillpruf  . . .  1  Sf  plus  tax 

Stay-Fast  Indelible  Lipstick 

Never  leaves  a  kissprint !  Lasts  all  day,  all 

evening!  Creamier  because  it's  made 

with  pure  lanolin.         29  c!  plus  tax 


±yfew, 
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usic  master 


If  there's  one  thing  Howie  Leonard  hates,  it's  the 
term  "Disc  Jockey."  The  original  wax  wrangler  on 
the  air  was  so  christened  and  his  successors  all  over 
the  nation  have  quietly  borne  the  name  in  sufferance 
ever  since. 

That's  why  Howie,  who  emcees  WLAW's  Howie 
Leonard  Show,  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
sympathetic  campaign  started  by  Jack  O'Brian,  radio 
columnist  for  International  News  Service.  Jack  hopes 
to  title  platter  pals  with  a  more  engaging,  more  glamor- 
ous and  perhaps  more  snooty  moniker. 

Howie  was  one  of  the  disc  jockeys,  along  with  Martin 
Block  and  others,  whom  O'Brian  contacted  for  sug- 
gestions. Every  one  had  a  different  idea  for  a  name. 
Howie's  was  "Music  Master,"  which  is  perhaps  as  good 
as  any. 

O'Brian's  campaign  started  when  he  heard  the  story 
of  a  disc  jockey  who  warned  a  friend  who  was  going  to 
the  radio  man's  hometown  not  to  tell  his  parents  he 
was  a  disc  jockey.    He  uttered  the  request  with  such 


sincerity  that  the  friend  for  a  moment  feared  that  the 
Kefauver  committee  was  going  to  start  an  investiga- 
tion and  his  pal  was  trying  to  keep  under  cover. 

But  disc  jockey  or  no,  Howie  doesn't  have  to  worry 
about  what  he  is  called.  He  has  been  a  popular  air 
personality  since  the  time  he  started  in  radio  four 
years  ago.  After  his  graduation  from  Curry  College, 
Boston,  and  a  stage  engagement  with  the  Hub's  Claren- 
don Players,  he  joined  a  Fall  River  radio  station. 
There  he  worked  his  way  up  to  chief  announcer,  hav- 
ing done  outstanding  work  with  his  own  record  shows, 
on-the-spot  news  reporting,  and  other  important 
assignments.  Although  his  show  is  comparatively  new 
on  WLAW,  it  was  an  instant  success.  His  knowl- 
edge of  music,  and  the  public's  tastes  for  it,  compares 
favorably  with  those  of  any  similar  personality  on 
the  air. 

Howie's  wife,  Lolly,  is  a  transplanted  Canadian  from 
Montreal,  who  figured  that  keeping  house  for  a  disc 
jockey  is  much  more  fun  than  teaching  the  three  R's. 


Proof    that    Howie    Leonard 
of    WLAW    plays    some    of 


I 


the  hottest  records — his  wife, 
Lolly,    has    to    fan    this 
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SPACE  PROPS 


For  world-of-future  props,  ABC's 
Dik  Darley,  Space  Patrol  producer, 
searches    a     war    surplus     counter. 


One  problem  solved — an  oversized 
plumbing  bulb  turns  up  on  the 
show  as  a  spaceman's  oxygen  tank. 


"I  never  ask  clerks  what  these 
things  really  are,"  says  Dik.  "I'm 
afraid      it      might     distract      me." 


By  evening,  the  thing-um-a-bob 
in  Dik's  left  hand  has  become 
the   newest   interplanetary   weapon. 


MAUREEN  O'HARA,  co-starring  in  Universal-International's 

"FLAME  OF  ARABY"-Color  by  Technicolor 


MAUREEN  O'HARA  . . .  beautiful  Lustre-Creme  Girl,  one 

of  12  women  voted  by  "Modern  Screen"  and  a  jury  of  famed 
hair  stylists  as  having  the  world's  loveliest  hair.  Maureen  O'Hara 
uses  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  to  care  for  her  glamorous   hair. 


The  Most  Beautiful  Hair 
in  the  World 

is  kept  at  its  loveliest . . .  with 

Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 


When  Maureen  O'Hara  says,  "I  use 

Lustre-Creme  Shampoo"  .  .  .  you're 
listening  to  a  girl  whose  beautiful 
hair  plays  a  vital  part  in  a  fabulous 
glamour-career. 

You,  too,  like  Maureen  O'Hara,  will 
notice  a  glorious  difference  in  your  hair 
after  a  Lustre-Creme  shampoo.  Under 
the  spell  of  its  lanolin-blessed  lather, 
your  hair  shines,  behaves,  is  eager  to 
curl.  Hair  dulled  by  soap  abuse  .  . . 
dusty  with  dandruff,  now  is  fragrantly 
clean.  Hair  robbed  of  its  natural  sheen 
now  glows  with  renewed  highlights. 


Lathers  lavishly  in  hardest  water  .  .  . 
needs  no  special  after-rinse. 

No  other  cream  shampoo  in  all  the 

world  is  as  popular  as  Lustre-Creme. 
For  hair  that  behaves  like  the  angels 
and  shines  like  the  stars  .  .  .  ask  for 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo. 


fctrl'-f-ifr-*— r 


kgfi+(fe?* 


The  beauty-blend 
cream  shampoo 
with  LANOLIN. 
Jars  or  tubes, 
27*  to  $2. 


Famous  Hollywood  Stars  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  for  Glamorous  Hair 
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Dial  Soap 
keeps  complexions 
clearer  by  keeping 
skin  cleaner! 


Dial's  AT-7  (Hexachlorophene)  removes  blemish-spreading 
bacteria  that  other  soaps  leave  on  skin. 

The  cleaner  your  skin,  the 
better  your  complexion.  And  mild,  fragrant  Dial  with  AT-7 
gets  your  skin  cleaner  and  clearer  than  any  other  kind  of  soap.  You  see, 
Dial's  bland  beauty-cream  lather  does  far  more  than  remove  dirt  and 
make-up . . .  does  far  more  than  give  you  scrupulous  cleanliness  to  overcome 
clogged  pores  and  blackheads.  Here's  the  important  difference: 
when  you  use  Dial  with  AT-7  every  day  —  it  effectively  clears  skin  of 
bacteria  that  often  aggravate  and  spread  pimples  and  surface  blemishes.  Skin 
doctors  know  this,  and  recommend  Dial  for  both  adults  and  adolescents. 

Protect  your  complexion  with  fine,  fragrant  Dial  Soap. 

DIAL  DAVE  GARROWAY  -NBC,  Weekdays 


R 
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ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY 


Lt.  Col.  Wes  McPheron 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Wes  McPheron  is 
j  definitely  not  a  typewriter  soldier. 
His  Time  For  Defense  reports  come 
straight  from  the  front  lines — from  one 
Heartbreak  Ridge  after  another.  With 
him  the  listener  is  taken  to  the  enemy- 
infested  hillsides  in  Korea  to  watch  a 
duel  between  enemy  tanks  and  artillery, 
to  listen  to  a  soldier's  message  to  his  wife. 

As  combat  correspondent  for  the  Ra- 
dio-TV Branch  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Information,  Department  of  Defense, 
Colonel  McPheron's  eye-witness  reports 
are  tape-recorded  for  ABC's  Time  For 
Defense. 

Colonel  McPheron,  who  fought  his  way 
through  World  War  II,  says,  "I've  never 
seen  anything  quite  so  nasty  as  the 
fighting  in  Korea!  There  is  just  no  safe 
place!" 

Although  the  Colonel  has  come  close 
to  death  many  times,  his  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  grim  reaper  came  when 
he  was  picked  up  by  a  truckload  of  North 
Koreans  who  had  infiltrated  our  line. 
Using  him  as  a  blind,  they  tried  to  get 
through,  but  an  American  patrol  grew 
suspicious  and  the  Colonel  was  rescued 
after  a  short,  hair-raising  ride. 

Shortly  after  our  invasion  at  Inchon, 
Colonel  McPheron  volunteered  to  assist 
a  helicopter  pilot  in  the  rescue  of  a  pilot 
shot  down  eighty-five  miles  behind  the 
enemy  lines.  With  heavy  odds  against 
their  ever  reaching  the  spot  at  all,  they 
finally  arrived  at  the  scene,  only  to  be  met 
by  fire  from  enemy  guns.  A  signal  mir- 
ror began  flashing  from  the  trees  near 
the  chute.  It  was  possible  that  this  was 
a  ruse  to  lure  them  into  killing  range. 

Realizing  this,  the  Colonel  and  his  pilot 
took  the  long  chance.  As  the  helicopter's 
wheels  touched  ground,  the  Colonel 
ran  across  the  field  to  a  crouching  figure. 
It  was  the  injured  pilot.  Colonel  Mc- 
Pheron managed  to  get  the  man  back  to 
the  plane  and  safely  back  to  base. 

For  this  Colonel  McPheron  received  the 
Bronze  Star — just  one  more  medal  in  a 
large  group  he  is  rightfully  entitled  to 
wear.  But  the  Colonel  sticks  to  just  one 
— the  Combat  Infantry  Badge.  "The  man 
who  wears  that,"  he  says,  "knows  that 
he's  entitled  to  most  of  the  medals  in  the 
book,  even  if  he  wasn't  awarded  them. 
And  he  knows  that  the  rest  of  the  in- 
fantry soldiers  know  it,  too."  That,  the 
Colonel  feels,  is  satisfaction  enough  for 
any  fighting  man. 


WJZ's  Herb  Sheldon,  who  is  up  before  the  roosters  in  the 
morning,  finds  himself  strangely  wide  awake  as  he  interviews 
Janis  Paige,  star  of  the  Broadway  hit,  "Remains  To  Be  Seen." 


Sleepy-time  guy 


Herb  Sheldon,  WJZ's  popular 
disc  jockey-humorist,  orig- 
inally got  into  show  business 
because  he  liked  to  sleep  late.  Re- 
sult: now  that  he  has  risen  to 
radio's  upper  echelons  of  fame 
and  income  after  ten  years  of  hard 
work  in  his  chosen  field,  he  is 
obliged  to  rise  at  4: 30  every  morn- 
ing in  order  to  shine  at  6:30  a.m. 
when  his  Monday-through-Friday 
stanza  goes  on  the  air. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  mixed-up 
situations  in  the  hectic  life  of  the 
genial  Mr.  Sheldon.  A  born-and- 
bred  New  Yorker,  brought  up  in 
the  fast-paced  life  of  the  big  city, 
Herb,  for  years,  hankered  for  a 
place  of  his  own  in  the  country  and 
the  leisurely  life  that  goes  with  it. 
Now  that  he  has  his  country  home, 
he  also  has  ten  radio  shows  a  week 


and  finds  himself  with  little  time 
to  spend  in  it. 

A  typical  Sheldon  day  would 
send  many  a  lesser  man  to  a  rest 
home  or  a  psychiatrist,  but  Herb's 
unfailing  good  humor  and  bound- 
less energy  never  flag.  The  day 
starts  off  at  4:30  with  a  little 
shower-stall  vocalizing.  This 
serves  the  dual  purpose  of  limber- 
ing up  the  Sheldon  vocal  cords  for 
his  broadcast  (he  sometimes  sings 
along  with  the  records  he  spins) 
and  awakening  all  the  neighboring 
roosters  in  time  for  their  morning 
chores.    Then  he  drives  to  work. 

"I've  practically  got  the  road  to 
myself,"  says  Herb,  "and  I  never 
get  into  a  traffic  jam.  No  other 
commuter  can  make  that  state- 
ment!" 

Ensconced  before  a  microphone, 


collar  loosened  and  container  of 
dbffee  at  his  elbow,  Herb  then  sets 
about  his  task  of  helping  the  rest 
of  New  York  get  up  and  get  to 
work  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  A 
few  services  he  has  instituted 
on  the  show  have  proved  popular 
and  very  successful.  One  is  the 
Sheldon  Telephone  Service.  If 
you  let  him  know  when  you  want 
to  be  awakened,  he'll  phone  you 
— on  the  air — and  make  sure  you 
get  out  of  bed  when  you  are  sup- 
posed to.  Another  is  Sheldon's 
Weather  Songs.  They're  cheery 
little  ditties,  recorded  by  a  vocal 
quintet,  that  tell  whether  the 
day's  going  to  be  sunny,  cloudy 
or  rainy — in  a  different  tempo 
for  each  kind  of  weather,  so  that 
the  experienced  listener  can  tell 
the  weather  by  the  rhythm — 
rhumba,  waltz  or  fox-trot — even 
if  he's  in  the  bathroom  shaving 
and  can't  hear  all  the  words. 

After  getting  off  the  air  at  8: 15 
Herb  spends  the  morning  in  his 
Rockefeller  Plaza  office,  where  he 
listens  to  incoming  batches  of  rec- 
ords and  decides  which  discs  he 
wants  to  schedule  on  future 
shows.  After  attending  to  other 
business  of  the  day — setting  ce- 
lebrities for  interviews  on  his 
later  half-hour  show,  answering 
the  day's  mail,  talking  with  song 
pluggers — it's  back  to  the  studio 
for  his  12:30  show.  This,  too, 
blends  breezy  banter  with  select- 
ed records,  and  features  such 
Sheldon  standbys  as  the  listeners' 
community  sing,  birth  announce- 
ments of  "Who's  New  Around 
Town,"  and  nostalgic  reveries  of 
past  headlines  and  song  hits. 

In  the  afternoon,  Herb  occa- 
sionally finds  time  to  dash  to  a 
Broadway  matinee,  shoot  a  fast 
eighteen  holes  of  golf  (Perry 
Como  is  a  frequent  partner),  or 
sneak  off  to  a  baseball  game  in 
the  summer — but  these  are  rare 
occasions.  "The  show  may  sound 
casual  and  easy-going  on  the  air," 
says  Herb  "but,  believe  me,  a  lot 
of  work  goes  into  it." 

Bedtime  for  Herb  is  9:30  sharp, 
and  neither  the  blandishments  of 
friends  nor  the  lure  of  the  glitter- 
ing social  events  to  which  he  is 
invited  can  budge  him  from  it. 
"My  friends  used  to  feel  sorry  for 
me  for  having  to  go  to  bed  so 
early,"  he  says,  "but  they're  used 
to  it  now.  It's  better  than  hav- 
ing   me    yawn    in    their    faces!" 
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Abilene,  Texas KRBC. . 

Ada,  Okla KADA. . 

Akron WAKR. 

Albany,  Ga „  .  .  WALB. . 

Albany,  N.  Y WXKW. 

Albert  Lea,  Minn KATE.  . 

Albuquerque KOAT. . 

Alexandria,  La KALB . . 

Allentown WAEB. . 

Altoona WRTA. . 

Amarillo KFDA. . 

Anderson,  Ind WHBU. 

Ann  Arbor WHRV. 

Anniston,  Ala WHMA. 

Ardmore,  Okla KVSO.  . 

Asheville WLOS .  . 

Atlanta,  Ga WGST. . 

Atlantic  City WMID . 

Augusta,  Ga WGAC  .  . 

Austin,  Texas KNOW. 

Bakersfield,  Cal .". .  .KPMC. 

Baltimore WFBR. . 

Bangor WABI .  . 

Baton  Rouge WLCS.  . 

Battle  Creek WELL.  . 

Bay  City-Saginaw WBCM . 

Beaumont-Pt.  Arthur KFDM. 

Bellingham,  Wash KVOS.  . 

Big  Spring,  Texas KBST . 


.1470 
.1230 
. . 1590 
.  1590 
.  .  850 
. . 1450 
. . 1450 
.  .  580 
..  790 
. . 1240 
. . 1440 
. . 1240 
. . 1600 
. . 1450 
. . 1240 
. . 1380 
. .  920 
. . 1340 
..  580 
. . 1490 
. . 1560 
.  . 1300 
..  910 
. . 1400 
. . 1400 
. . 1440 
.  .  560 
..  790 
. . 1490 

Binghamton-Endicott WENE 1430 

Birmingham,  Ala WSGN 610 

Bloomington,  111 WJBC 1230 

Bloomington,  Ind WTTS 1370 

Boise,  Idaho KGEM 1140 

Boston-Lowell-Lawrence WLAW 680 

Bowling  Green,  Ky WKCT 930 

Bridgeport,  Conn WNAB 1450 

Brownsville,  Texas KVAL 1490 

Brunswick,  Ga WGIG 1440 

Buffalo,  N.  Y WKBW 1520 

Burley,  Idaho KBIO 1230 

Burlington,  Iowa KBUR 1490 

Burlington,  Vt WJOY 1230 

Butte,  Montana KOPR 550 

Canton,  Ohio WHBC 1480 

Casper,  Wyoming KVOC 1230 

Cedartown,  Ga WGAA 1340 

Charleston,  S.  C WHAN 1340 

Charleston,  W.  Va WKNA 950 


Charlotte,  N.  C WAYS 610 

Charlottesville,  Va WCHV 1240 

Chattanooga,  Tenn WDEF 1370 

Cheyenne,  Wyo KFBC 1240 

Chicago WENR-WLS 890 

Chillicothe,  Ohio WBEX 1490 

Cincinnati WSAI 1360 

Cleveland WJW 850 

Clinton,  N.  C WRRZ 880 

Coffeyville,  Kans KGGF 690 

Columbia,  Mo KFRU 1400 

Columbia,  S.  C WCOS 1400 

Columbus,  Ga WGBA 1460 

Columbus,  Ohio WCOL 1230 

Corning,  N.  Y WCLI 1450 

Corpus  Christi KSIX 1230 

Covington,  Va WKEY 1340 

Cumberland WDYK 1230 

DaUas-Ft.  Worth WFAA-WBAP 570 

Danville,  Va WBTM 1330 

Dayton,  Ohio WING 1410 

Daytona  Beach WMFJ 1450 

Denver,  Colorado KVOD 630 

Des  Moines,  Iowa KSO 1460 

Detroit,  Mich WXYZ 1270 

Dothan,  Alabama WDIG 1450 

Dubuque,  Iowa WKBB 1490 

Duluth-Superior WDSM 710 

Durham WTIK 1310 

El  Dorado,  Ark KELD 1400 

Elmira WELM 1400 

El  Paso KEPO 690 

Enid,  Oklahoma KCRC 1390 

Erie WIKK 1330 

Eugene,  Oregon KUGN 590 

Eureka,  Calif. KHUM 1240 

Evansville,  Ind WJPS 1330 

Fall  River WSAR 1480 

Fargo KFGO 790 

Fayetteville,  N.  C WFLB 1490 

Flint WFDF 910 

Florence,  Alabama WJOI 1340 

Florence,  S.  C WJMX 970 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark KFSA 950 

Ft.  Wayne    WGL 1250 

Fredericksburg,  Va WFVA 1230 

Fresno KARM 1430 

Gadsden,  Alabama WGAD 1350 

Gastonia,  N.  C WGNC 1450 


Geneva,  N.  Y WGVA. . 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y WWSC 

Goldsboro,  N.  C WGBR . 

Grand  Island,  Nebr KMMJ . 

Grand  Rapids WLAV. . 

Great  Falls,  Mont KMON . 

Green  Bay WDUZ. 

Greensboro,  N.  C WCOG. . 

Greenville,  S.  C WMRC. 

Gulfport,  Miss WGCM. 

Hagerstown WJEJ .  . 

Harrisburg WHGB . 


.1240   • 

.1410,, 
.1150  f 
.  750  k 
.1340 
.  560  a 
.1400  f 
.1320  f 
.1440!  a 
.  1240)  ! 
.1240  f 
.1400  * 
I  b 


.  WTHT 1230 

. . 1230 


Hartford . 

Hattiesburg,  Miss WHSY 

Hickory,  N.  C WHKY 1290 

High  Point,  N.  C WMFR 1230 

Hot  Springs,  Ark KTHS 

Houston KXYZ 


lii 
1090  '« 
1320   » 


Huntington,  W.  Va WSAZ 930 

Huntsville,  Ala WHBS 1490 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho KIFI 1400   » 

Indianapolis WISH 1310*1' 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich WMIQ 1450 

Jackson,  Mich WIBM 1450 

Jackson,  Miss WSLI 930 

Jackson,  Tenn WTJS 1390 

Jacksonville WPDQ 600 

Jamestown,  N.  Y WJTN 1240 

Johnson  City,  Tenn WJHL 910 

Johnstown,  Pa WCRO 1230 

Kalamazoo WGFG 1360  . 

Kansas  City,  Mo KCMO 810  f 

Kinston,  N.  C WFTC 1230   * 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore KFLW 1450   « 

Knoxville WBIR 1240   J 

La  Crosse,  Wise WKTY 580   J 

Lancaster WLAN 1390 

Lansing WJIM 1240 

Las  Vegas KENO 1460 

Lawton,  Okla KSWO 1380 

Lewiston-Auburn WLAM 1470 

Lexington,  Ky WLAP 630 

Lima,  Ohio WIMA 1150 

Lincoln,  Nebraska KFOR 1240 

Little  Rock KGHI 1250 

Longview,  Texas KFRO 1370 

Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex KRSN 1490 

Los  Angeles KECA 790 

Louisville WKLO 1080 


to  Great  Entertainment 


Wherever  you  are . . .  wherever  you  go,  there's  an  ABC  station 
on  your  radio  dial.  Over  these  local  ABC  stations,  all  the 
wonderful  radio  programs  featured  in  this  issue 
come  to  life.  These  call  letters  stand  for  great  radio 

entertainment.  That's  why  from  Altoona  to  Amarillo — 
from  Battle  Creek  to  Baton  Rouge— America  is  sold  on  ABC. 


ABC 


RADIO 

American  Broadcasting  Company 


joubbock,  Texas KFYO 1340 

Aldington,  Mich WKLA 1450 

Lynchburg WLVA 590 

'Macon,  Georgia WNEX 1400 

Madison,  Wise WISC 1480 

Manchester,  N.  H WMUR 610 

Mankato,  Minn KTOE 1420 

Mansfield,  Ohio WMAN 1400 

Marion,  Ohio WMRN 1490 

Massena,  N.  Y WMSA 1340 


„tfeAllen,  Texas KRIO . 

jMedford,  Oregon KYJC^ 


...    910 
. . . 1230 

Hemphis WMPS 680 

rMeridian,  Miss WTOK 1450 

Miami WQAM 560 

Midland,  Texas KCRS 550 

Milwaukee WMAW 1250 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul WTCN 1280 

Mobile WABB 1480 

Modesto,  Calif KMOD 1360 

iltfonroe,  La KMLB 1440 

Montgomery,  Ala WAPX 1600 

[Muskegon,  Mich WKBZ 850 

Muskogee,  Okla KBIX 1490 

■Jashville WSIX 980 

■Jatchez,  Miss WNAT 1450 

;4ew  Haven,  Conn WELI 960 

•lew  Orleans WSMB 1350 

•Jew  York WJZ 770 

4orfolk-Ports-Newport  N.  .   WGH 1310 

Oklahoma  City KTOK 1000 

Wean,  N.  Y WHDL 1450 

imaha KOIL 1290 

Mando,  Florida WHOO 990 

•tehkosh,  Wise WOSH 1490 

•aim  Beach WWPG 1340 

•anama  City,  Fla WPCF 1400 

•aris,  Texas KPLT 1490 

,/arkersburg,  W.  Va WCOM 1230 

,/asco,  Wash KPKW 1340 

"•ensacola WEAR 1230 

'eoria,  111 WIRL 1290 

Philadelphia,  Pennu WFIL 560 

I'hoenix KPHO 910 

Pittsburgh WCAE 1250 

/Ittsfield WBEC 1490 

jTattsburgh,  N.  Y WEAV 960 

"'ocateUo,  Idaho KWIK 1440 


Port  Huron,  Mich WTTH  . 

Portland,  Me WPOR. . 

Portland,  Oregon '.  .  .  KEX .  .  . 

Portsmouth,  Ohio WNXT . 

Poughkeepsie WKIP .  . 

Providence WPJB  .  . 

Pueblo,  Colo KGHF. . 

Quincy,  111 WGEM. 

Racine-Kenosha WRJN. . 

Raleigh WNAO . 

Rawlins,  Wyoming KRAL.  . 

Reading,  Penna WEEU. . 

Reno,  Nevada KWRN  . 

Richmond WRNL . 

Roanoke WROV . 

Rochester,  Minn KLER.  . 

Rochester,  N.  Y WARC. . 

Rockford,  111 WROK. 

Rock  Island WHBF. . 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C WEED  . 

Rome,  Ga WLAQ. . 

Roswell,  N.  Mex KSWS.  . 

Sacramento KFBK. . 

St.  Cloud,  Minn WJON. . 

St.  Louis KXOK. . 

Salisbury,  N.  C WSAT.  . 

Salt  Lake  City KUTA.  . 

San  Angelo,  Tex KGKL. . 

San  Antonio KABC .  . 

San  Bernardino KITO. . . 

San  Diego KFMB. . 

San  Francisco KGO .  .  . 

San  Luis  Obispo KATY.  . 

Santa  Barbara KTMS. 
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Santa  Fe KTRC 1400 

Santa  Maria,  Calif. KCOY 1400 
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Sault  Ste.  Marie WSOO 1230 

Savannah WDAR 1400 

Scranton WARM 590 

Seattle-Tacoma KJR 950 

Sheboygan WHBL 1330 

Shenandoah,  Iowa KMA 960 

Shreveport KRMD 1340 

Sioux  City KSCJ 1360 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D KSOO 1140 

South  Bend WHOT 1490 

South  Boston,  Va WHLF 1400 

Spartanburg,  S.  C WORD 910 


Spokane KGA .  .  . 

Springdale,  Ark KBRS.  .  . 

Springfield,  IU WCVS. . . 

Springfield,  Mass WSPR.  .  . 

Springfield,  Mo KWTO .  . 
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Staunton,  Va WTON .  . 

Stockton,  Calif. KWG. . .  . 

Suffolk,  Va WLPM.  . 

Sunbury,  Pa WKOK.  . 

Syracuse WAGE. . 

Tallahassee WTNT.  . 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg WSUN. . . 

Texarkana KCMC  .  . 

Toledo WTOL. .  . 

Topeka WREN .  . 

Torrington,  Conn WTOR. . 

Tucson,  Ariz KCNA. .  . 

Tulsa KRMG .  . 

Twin  Falls KLIX. . . 

Utica-Rome WRUN .  . 

Valdosta,  Ga WGAF. . . 

Waco WACO... 

Walla  Walla KWWB. . 

Washington,  D.  C WMAL.  . 

Washington,  N.  C WRRF. . 

Waterbury,  Conn WATR. . . 

Waterloo KXEL. .  . 

WaterviUe,  Me WTVL. .  . 

Wenatchee,  Wash KPQ 

West  Point,  Ga WRLD  .  . 

Wheeling WKWK. . 

Wichita  Falls KFDX. .  . 

Wichita,  Kansas KFBI 

Wilkes-Barre WILK .  .  . 

Willmar,  Minn KWLM.  . 

Wilmington,  Del WILM. .  . 

Wilmington,  N.  C WMFD. 

Winona,  Minn KWNO.  . 

Winston-Salem WAIR .  .  . 

Worcester WAAB. . . 

Yakima,  Wash KIT 

York,  Penna WSBA.  .  . 

Provo,  Utah KCSU       . 

Anchorage,  Alaska KENI .  .  . 
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Montreal,  Canada CFCF .  .  . 

Toronto,  Canada CJBC 

Honolulu,  Hawaii KULA . . . 
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sum  ! 


e  modern 
woman 


Mrs.  Perle  Mesta,  U.S.  Minister  to  Luxembourg,  visits 
with    Ruth   Crane   and   her  WMAL  radio   audience. 


First  lady  of  Radio  and  Television 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  a  title 
that  could  certainly  characterize 
Ruth  Crane,  Director  of  Women's 
Activities  for  WMAL  and  WMAL-TV, 
the  Washington  ABC  outlet.  In  radio 
for  twenty-three  years  and  on  TV 
since  1947,  Ruth's  schedule  of  pro- 
grams would  stagger  the  usual  per- 
former. Each  week  she  produces  and 
presents  five  half -hours  on  radio  and 


her  TV  stint  has  grown  to  eight  half- 
hours  weekly. 

In  addition,  Ruth  manages  her  own 
home  and  is  frequently  hostess  at 
small  dinner  parties.  Her  husband  is 
William  H.  Schaefer,  who  gets  a  good- 
natured  chuckle  out  of  being  ad- 
dressed, occasionally,  as  "Mr.  Crane." 
Their  Georgetown  apartment  is  serene 
and  inviting — cool  green  walls  with 
flowered  chintz  at  the  windows.    An 
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Ruth  Crane  and  Jackson  Weaver  await  the  day's  guest  in  the  living  room 
of  their  television  studio  "home.11    That's  Norah,  the  maid,  in  the  kitchen. 


outdoor  terrace  is  a  special  delight 
to  Ruth  and  Bill — where  they  fre- 
quently enjoy  Sunday  morning  break- 
fast or  entertain  their  friends  at 
cocktails.  Mint,  parsley,  chives  and 
flowers  of  many  kinds  are  carefully 
tended  by  the  Schaefers. 

As  a  cheerful  surprise  Ruth  is  ac- 
tually an  excellent  cook,  and  can  pre- 
pare delicious  meals  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  trouble.  "It's  a  popular 
misconception,"  says  Ruth,  "that  the 
woman  on  radio  and  television  who 
dishes  out  the  cooking  advice,  actu- 
ally can't  boil  water."  The  TV  staff 
has  had  to  concede  that  Ruth  is  no 
amateur  at  the  kitchen  stove  and  at 
the  end  of  her  daily  TV  show  they 
dash  for  the  kitchen  to  sample  her 
latest  triumph. 

Ruth  is  considered  one  of  the  smart- 
est-dressed women  in  Washington. 
Her  hats  are  conversation  pieces  at 
parties.  And  parties  naturally  abound 
in  Ruth's  life — diplomatic,  social,  po- 
litical and  business  parties.  It's  im- 
portant to  Ruth  and  to  her  audience 
that  she  attend  many  of  them,  to  bring 
news  to  the  radio  listeners  about  the 
Washington  whirl  and  to  bring  celeb- 
rities to  her  TV  cameras. 

But  life  is  not  all  fun  and  frolic 
for  Ruth  Crane.  She  has  more  than 
enough  work  to  do,  even  with  two 
capable  assistants.  Her  day  usually 
begins  at  seven  or  thereabouts  when 
she's  routed  out  of  bed  by  phone 
calls  from  friends  or  business  contacts 
who  "simply  can't  reach  her  any 
other  time." 

From  that  time  on,  there  is  barely 
time  for  her  to  catch  her  breath  dur- 
ing the  day.  Although  Ruth  contends 
that  temperament  is  not  a  necessary 
part  of  the  modern  woman,  she  does 
paraphrase  Kipling's  poem  this  way: 
"If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all 
about  you  are  losing  theirs — you  just 
don't  understand  the  situation." 


Can  a  clever  woman 
win  a  man  from  the 
one  he  really  loves? 


Right  To  Happiness  is  heard 
Mon.-Fri.,  3:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC, 
for  P&G's  Ivory  Bar  and  Duz. 


Here  are  the  names  of 
those  who  wrote  the  best 
letters  of  advice  to  Caro- 
lyn Nelson  in  the  No- 
vember   drama    problem 


In  November  Radio-TV  Mirror 
reader-listeners  were  told  Caro- 
lyn Nelson's  problem  and  were 
asked  to  answer  it.  Radio-TV 
Mirror  editors  have  chosen  the 
best  letters  and  checks  have 
been  sent  to  the  following: 

TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 
to  Mrs.  Sue  Edgar,  1305  East 
Fifth,  Winfield,  Kans.,  for  the 
following  letter: 

No!  She  may  upset  his  life  tempo- 
rarily by  arousing  conflict,  doubt  and 
suspicion.  She  may  appear  attractive, 
intelligent  and  at  times,  necessary  to 
his  life.  All  of  this,  she  accomplishes 
by  cleverness.  But  real  love  stands 
up  to  all  of  this — fust  to  prove  its 
strength.  No  matter  how  clever,  she 
can  build  no  lasting  happiness  with 
him  on  someone  else's  heartbreak. 
Love  that  is  true  grows  deeper  from 
trials.  The  only  thing  she  will  win 
is  the  loss  of  his  respect. 


FIVE  DOLLARS  each  for  the 
five  next  best  letters  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  has  been 
sent  to: 

Mrs.  Louis  Boeckman 
Albers,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Mabel  Webber 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Elsie  Dungan 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Harold  Smith 
Lima,  Ohio 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Gulbrandsoy 
Mesa,  Arizona 


Get  all  the  things  you  want.  Just 
show  big  value  $1  All-Occasion 
Assortments  in  spare  time.  They  sell 
fast  wherever  shown.  Make  $50  cash 
profit  on  100  boxes.  Many  other  lead- 
ing sellers,  including  $1  Personalized 
Stationery,  double  your  earnings. 
You  need  no  experience.  Send 
no  money.  Mail  coupon  now 
for  samples  on  approval. 


529  Adams  Street, 
Elmira,  New  York 


FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC. 

529   Adams  Street,  Elmira,  New  York 

YES!  Send  me  full  facts,  Assortments  on  approval 

and  FREE  Personalized  Samples. 

Name— 


ess. 


"     City. 


.Zone 


.Stale. 


R 

M 
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NO  BELTS 
NO  PINS 
NO  PADS 
NO  ODOR 


A  product  so  small,  so  dainty — and  yet 
featuring  so  many  improvements  and  ad- 
vantages for  the  benefit  of  women  .  .  . 
women  faced  with  that  old  problem  of 
sanitary  protection  on  "those  days" 
of  the  month.  .  .  .  No  wonder  they 
call  it  "magic." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  this  modern,  doc- 
tor-invented wonder-product  endorsed 
by  many  medical  scientists  and  now  used 
by  millions  of  women.  Here  are  the  facts 
....  Tampax  is  worn  internally, 
absorbs  internally  and  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  bulk  of  the  older  | 
types.  Made  of  pure  surgical 
cotton  contained  in  slender  in- 
dividual applicators,  making  insertion 
easy  and  convenient. 

No  belts,  pins  or  external  pads  with 
Tampax.  No  odor;  no  chafing.  You  can- 
not even  feel  it  whik  wearing  it!  No 
bulges  under  clothing*.  You  need  not 
remove  the  Tampax  for  your  tub  or 
shower  bath.  And  naturally,  with  its  small 
size,  it  is  easily  disposable. 

Buy  Tampax  at  drug  or  notion  coun- 
ters. 3  absorbency-sizes:  Regular,  Super, 
Junior.  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 


.flr*?k 


Acceptea  jor  Advertising 
by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 


TIME-DISTANCE 


Tonight  my  trembling  thoughts  must  upward  flow 
To  where  our  chosen  star  is  shining  bright, 
I  cup  my  hands  to  hold  its  falling  light, 
And  warm  my  tear-chilled  face  beneath  its  glow ; 

Star  beams  slip  through  my  clumsy  fingers,  slow, 
And  swiftly  disappear  into  the  night. 
Beside  me  stands  a  dream,  a  spectre-sight, 
A  vision  that  too  soon  will  fade  and  go. 

To  mortal  man  time-distance  is  too  long, 
And  somehow  with  our  star  cloud-canopied, 
My  warmed  heart  seems  in  tune  with  Heaven's 

song, 
And  useless,  deeply-buried  love  is  freed. 
The  night  sounds  hold  their  breath.    Without  a 

sigh 
My  thoughts  kiss  you  and  dreams  of  you  goodbye. 

— Jean  Fuller  Rausch 


STAIRS  .  .  .  AGE  TWO 


Slow 
but 


sure 
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ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE 

The   people  next  door  have  a  video  set. 

They    invite    us   over    to    see 

The  programs  they  follow  week  after  week 

With   fiendish,  insatiable   glee. 

Our  praise  it  is  lavish  and  fulsome, 

Our  laughter  is  never  remiss. 

But  they  spend  the  evening  complaining, 

"Last   week    it   was    better  than    this!" 

— Ruth  Adams 


— Dan  Kelly 


BLUES 

I  was  in  a  smoke  filled  room  paekpd  with 

sweating  bodies 
And  faces  that  laughed  and  talked 
And  hands  that  beat  tables  keeping  time 

with  the  music. 

I  heard  a  guy  ride  high  trumpet 
To  touch  a  hundred  misty  things  he  felt 
Yet  never  talked  about  nor  fully  under- 
stood. 

I  heard  a  guy  sob  on  sax 

While  the  other  instruments  told  stories 

in  gray. 
And  suddenly  it  was  familiar  as  if  1  had 

heard  it  all  before 
Coming  from  some  dark,  lonely  corner  of 

my  soul. 

— John  Thomas  Church 


RADIO-TV     MIRROR     WILL     PAY     $5.00     FOR     MAY     POETRY 

A  maximum  of  ten  original  poems  will  be  purchased.  Limit  your  poems  to  sixteen  lines. 
No  poetry  will  be  returned,  nor  will  the  editors  enter  into  correspondence  concerning  it. 
Poetry  for  the  May  issue  must  be  submitted  between  January  10  and  February  10,  1952, 
and  accompanied  by  this  notice.  If  you  have  not  been  notified  of  purchase  by  March  10, 
you  may  feel  free  to  submit  it  to  other  publications.  Poetry  for  this  issue  should  be 
addressed   to:   May  Poetry,   Radio-TV  Mirror,   205   E.   42nd   Street,   N.   Y.   17,   N.  Y. 


JOHN 
DALY 


'IVIr.  Daly  performs  the  difficult  task  of 

!■"  being  dignified  without  being  pom- 
pous. His  voice  is  thoroughly  agreeable,  his 
speech  is  flawless,  and  what  he  has  to  say 
...  is  refreshingly  literate  and  spontane- 
ous." 

With  these  words,  Deems  Taylor  pre- 
sented to  John  Daly  one  of  the  Sylvania 
Television  Awards  of  1951.  John  Daly  was 
in  a  small,  select  group,  for  these  awards 
are  presented  very  sparingly.  Only  nine 
individuals  in  the  whole  industry  were 
selected  by  the  Sylvania  Committee. 

Behind  John's  urbane  manner,  lie  many 
hours  of  hectic,  shirt-sleeved  work  in  the 
news  room.  If  John  is  casual  and  spontane- 
ous on  the  air  it  is  because  he  is  so  thor- 
oughly prepared  on  every  aspect  of  the 
news. 

John  knows  the  news  business.  Often 
described  as  a  "distinguished  commentator 
and  foreign  correspondent,"  he  has  worked 
a  lifetime  to  earn  the  title.  He  knows  not 
only  the  elements  of  the  news,  but  he 
knows  intimately  the  major  world  figures 
who  make  the  news.  In  1941  he  completed 
five  years  of  service  as  a  White  House 
correspondent — five  of  the  most  important 
years  of  our  history.  In  '41  and  '42  he  was 
called  back  to  New  York  to  lend  his  im- 
mense knowledge  of  world  affairs  to  in- 
terpreting the  first  years  of  the  war.  For 
the  next  six  years,  John  was  on  roving 
assignment.  London,  Algiers,  North  Africa, 
Italy,  the  Middle  East,  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutians — wherever  news  was  being  made, 
John  Daly  was  on  the  spot.  He  has  cov- 
ered every  kind  of  story,  from  the  Nur- 
emburg  Trials  to  the  ill-starred  Texas 
City  explosions.  There  is  probably  no  man 
before  the  TV  cameras  today  who  has 
spent  so  many  years'  preparing  himself  for 
the  exacting  job  of  completely  covering  the 
news  for  the  home  viewer. 

It's  a  rough  schedule  that  John  and  his 
staff  meet  every  day.  At  11  A.M.,  John 
Dunn,  ABC  newsman,  and  Daly's  right- 
hand  man,  starts  work  on  the  show,  check- 
ing all  the  news  services  for  the  general 
content  of  the  day's  news.  At  11:45  he 
phones  United  Press,  who,  in  a  new  com- 
bine with  Fox-Movietone,  supply  the  film 
for  the  Daly  show.  Dunn  checks  on  their 
plans  for  specific  coverage  for  the  night's 
show,  and  checks  it  against  his  first  list  of 
major  news  items.  He  plans  on-the-spot 
coverage  by  the  UP-Fox  cameras  and  or- 
ders background  material  from  the  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  film  in  their  library.    At 


12:15  he  starts  work  with  the  art  staff 
who  draw  the  maps,  charts  and  graphs 
used  to  illustrate  the  stories   in   detail. 

At  1  P.M.,  John  Daly  arrives  and  holds 
a  meeting  of  the  entire  news  staff — a  meet- 
ing that  in  an  hour  must  arrange  every 
element  of  the  show,  leaving  time  open  for 
late  news  developments.  By  2:30,  the  staff 
is  ready  to  meet  with  the  film  editor.  For 
another  hour,  Daly  and  his  entire  staff 
hold  stop  watches  as  they  view  back- 
ground film  that  has  arrived  early — for  TV 
news  must  be  timed  to  the  split-second. 
From  3:30  until  air  time,  Daly  and  Dunn 
write  the  show,  discarding  one  story  or 
another  as  later  film,  which  takes  precious 
time  to  view  and  edit,  arrives  by  mes- 
senger. 

Because  TV  news  is  visual,  the  viewer 
gets  more  news  in  fifteen  minutes  than  on 
radio.  John  schedules  from  seven  to  eleven 
film  spots  a  day,  as  against  five  or  six 
"pick-ups"  used  on  radio.  Acme  news 
photos  provide  the  stills  on  the  last  min- 
ute stories — and  these  stories  have  been 
used  when  the  pictures  arrived  as  late  as 
five  minutes  before  air  time.  Daly,  the  old 
newsman,  insists  upon  full  coverage  and 
actually  uses  stories  that  come  in — while 
he  is  reporting  "on  camera" — as  late  as 
7:14 — or  one  minute  before  he  goes  off 
the  air! 

John  Daly  believes  that  editing  and  re- 
c  _Yting  for  TV  demands  a  completely 
different  technique  from  that  required  by 
any  other  medium.  He  says,  "Not  only 
does  history  march  across  the  face  of  your 
tube,  but  also  personalities  and  material 
substance  move.  In  place  of  the  'who- 
what-when-where'  formula  of  newspaper 
or  radio  reporting,  TV  news  must  deal 
with  places  and  persons,  constantly  draw- 
ing upon  a  background  of  visual  informa- 
tion to  help  the  viewer  see  them  in  terms 
of  the  night's  news." 

How  does  he  like  the  arduous  hours  and 
stop-watch  schedule  of  TV  reporting? 
Daly  loves  it,  and  feels  it  is  doing  a  better 
and  better  job.  "It  cannot,  however,"  he 
says,  "come  to  full  stature  until  basic  tech- 
nical problems  are  solved."  He  means  that 
he  wants  on-the-spot  coverage  of  every 
event,  either  put  on  the  air  as  it  happens 
or  recorded  for  later  use.  To  achieve  this, 
we'll  need  a  lot  more  facilities  than  we 
have  now,  but  with  perfectionists  like 
John  Daly  on  the  job,  we  may  get  that 
kind  of  news  sooner  than  we've  dared 
dream. 


/ 
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Cant  Melt! 
Can'f  Smear! 


Marie  McDonald 

lovely  motion  picture  star 


•  •  •  Beautiful  Heavenly  Lips 

Romance-hued  liquid  colors  that  take  to 
your  lips  with  the  idea  of  staying.  Liquid 
Liptone,  the  miracle  'lipstick'  at  last,  that 
can't  smear — and  that  really  won't  rub 
off!  Makes  lips  beautiful  and  keeps  them 
beautiful  for  an  extra  long  time.  And  the 
shades  are  lovelier — much  lovelier  than 
you  have  ever  hoped  for! 

Now  you  can  make  up  your  lips  before  you  go 
out — and  no  matter  what  you  do — or  whether 
it  be  in  sunlight  or  in  moonlight — they'll  stay 
divinely  red  until  long  after  you  are  home 
again.  Sounds  impossible,  doesn't  it?  But  it 
is  so  true.  Obviously,  this  miracle  couldn't 
be  performed  by  lipstick  made  of  grease,  and 
it  isn't. 

A  LIQUID  DOES  IT... 

A  heavenly  new  liquid  which  instantly  imparts 
glamorous  color  in  the  most  romantic  shades  ever) 
Lips  feel  delightfully  soft  and 
smooth — no  dryness  or  chap- 
ping. All  better  stores  feature 
new  Liquid  Liptone.  Get  yours 
today.  Price,  complete  with 
patent  brush  applicator  $1.  For 
lovely  natural  cheek  color  get 
'magic'  creamy  Cheektone  $1. 


liquid  liptone 


SEND   COUPON  for  generous  Trial  Sizes 

PRINCESS  PAT,  Dept.2142 
2709  S.  Weill  St.,  Chicago  16,  III. 
Send  Trial  Sizes  of  the  shade*  I  checked  below. 
I  enclose  25c  coin  for  each  one. 

□  Medium — Natural  true  red — very  flattering. 

□  Gypsy — Vibrant  deep  red — ravishing. 
Q  Regal — Glamorous  rich  burgundy. 

D  Orchid — Exotic  pink — romantic  for  evening. 

Q  English  Tint — Inviting  coral-pink. 

D  Clear  (colorless)  —Use  over  lipstick,  smearproofs; 

□  CHEEKTONE— "Magic"  natural  color  for  cheeks. 


Miss 
Mrs.- 


Address- 
City 


-State- 
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***** 


PHOTOPLAY  PIN-UPS 


an 


[on  sale  at  newsstands  January  11) 

album  assembled  by  PHOTOPLAY  magazine, 
America's  favorite  movie  magazine 


SEE  and  SIGH  TO  ALLURING 

if  Jane   Russell 

if  Ava   Gardner 

ir  Esther   Williams 

^r  Shelley    Winters 

^  Betty   Grable 

■^r  Rhonda   Fleming 

if  Debra   Paget 

if  Elizabeth    Taylor 

and  many  more  of  the 
world's  most  curvaceous 
glamour  girls  in  captivating 
full-color  pictures— 14  of 
them  are  full -page  size. 


only  35v  each 


If  PHOTOPLAY  PIN-UPS  are  sold 
out  at  your  newsstands,  use  the 
order  form  attached.  Hurry !  Don't 
miss  this  gorgeous  array  of  female 
pulchritude. 


mail  coupon  today 


PHOTOPLAY,  Dept.  87 
205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

□  1 

□  3 


Send  me  postpaid  PHOTOPLAY  PIN- 
UPS as  checked  below. 


copy — 1  enclose  350 
copies — I   enclose   $1.00 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE. 
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advice  to  a  new- 
comer from  the  man  who 
knows— Ted  Mack. 


wonderful  world! 


By  TED  MACK 

There's  top  billing  for  the  best  and  plenty  of  room  for  everyone 
way  up  the  ladder  in  any  business.  But  in  show  business  we 
are  probably  more  conscious  of  America's  opportunities  than 
in  any  other  business.  Again  and  again,  newcomers  are  assured 
that  there  is  always  room  in  American  hearts  for  a  new  entertainer 
who  brings  cheer  and  happiness  into  the  home.  In  show  business 
we  have  dramatic  proof  of  the  realization  of  America's  democratic 
ideals.       . 

In  the  past  seventeen*  years  over  three-quarters  of.  a  million 
people  have  auditioned  for  our  show,  for  example.  Among  the 
amateurs  introduced  by  the  late  Major  Bowes  and  myself  were 
Robert  Merrill,  the  great,  world-famed  opera  star,  Frank  Sinatra, 
motion  picture  actress  Vera-Ellen,  TV's  Jack  Carter  and  Paul 
Winchell.  Many  of  these  people  had  very  humble  beginnings,  but  in 
the  great  American  tradition,  they  were  given  every  opportunity 
to  get  ahead.  The  Original  Amateur  Hour  is  strictly  in  the  best 
spirit  of  the  democracy  that  is  all-America.  For  inspiration  take 
the  Polish  singer,  chased  from  one  refugee  camp  to  another,  who 
learned  the  true  meaning  of  the  torch  held  high  by  our  Statue  of 
Liberty.  The  votes  of  listeners  made  her  a  three-time  winner.  To- 
day she  understands  why  America  is  called  the  land  of  opportunity. 
On  the  following,  pages  is  another  inspiring  story.  The  story  of  a 
typical  American  girl  who  auditioned  for  our  Original  Amateur 
Hour.   And  found  this  indeed  a  Wonderful  World! 

CONTINUED  ► 
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This  wonderful  world: 


3k  d  ik 


By  DEANNE  FRAPPOLLO 


My  pop  runs  a  hardware  store  in  Brooklyn  and  I  of- 
ten help  him  out  when  I'm  not  taking  singing  lessons. 
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IF  it  hadn't  been  for  all  the  teasing  that  Thursday  in 
August,  perhaps  I  wouldn't  yet  have  asked  to  be 
auditioned  for  the  Original  Amateur  Hour.  First  it  was 
the  man  at  the  subway  change  booth  kidding  about  the 
lipstick  and  comb  and  tissue  I  dropped,  searching  for 
my  fare.  At  noontime,  the  counterman  at  the  lunch- 
room teased  about  my  diet  because  I  wouldn't  order 
dessert.  Back  in  the  accounting  office  at  Western  Elec- 
tric someone  had  wedged  a  piece, of  paper  into  my 
comptometer — a  note  kidding  me  again.  And  that 
evening  when  I  went  down  to  the  store  to  relieve  Pops 
for  dinner,  a  customer  came  in  and  asked  for  a  left- 
handed  monkey  wrench.  Kidding  me,  whose  father  has 
had  a  hardware  store  for'  twelve  years. 


My  sister-in-law  Ruth,  Mom  and  I  tuned  in  Ted  Mack's 
Original    Amateur    Hour — my    whole    life    changed. 


None  of  my  family  has  been  in  show  business,  but  Dad, 
Mom  and  Ruth  and  my  nephew  all  love  to  sing  for  fun. 


"Men  always  tease  pretty  girls,"  Dad  said  when  I 
complained. 

"And  you're  as  bad  as  any,"  I  told  him. 

I  went  upstairs— our  apartment,  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  is  above  Pops'  store — and  offered  to  help  Mom 
with  the  dishes.  She  told  me  to  go  on  about  my  own 
business.  I'd  been  remaking  some  of  last  year's  dresses. 
I've  had  to  because  I've  lost  forty  pounds  since  Febru- 
ary .  .  .  Believe  me,  dieting  isn't  easy  in  our  home  for 
Mom's  from  Dixie,  of  Irish  extraction,  and  Pops  of 
Italian  extraction.  That  makes  for  fun  but  also  a 
variety  of  appetizing,  high-calorie  dishes  like  Southern 
fried  chicken  and  spaghetti  and  corn  pone  and  ravioli. 
But  if  I  wanted  to  be  an  actress,  I  had  to  exercise 


I  reported  to  Radio  City  and  there  found  other  contes- 
tants who  were  as  anxious  as  I  to  crash  the  big  time. 


SfcfJ 


I  was  auditioning.  My  knees  were  shaking  hard,  but  in 
the  control  room  they  only  paid  attention  to  my  voice. 


self-control.    Take   my  word   for   it,   it   wasn't   easy. 

I  set  up  the  ironing  board  at  one  end  of  the  living 
room  and  tuned  in  Ted  Mack's  Amateur  Hour.  Pops 
was  listening  and  reading  his  newspaper,  and  Moms 
was  in  another  chair,  working  on  a  crossword  puzzle. 
I  suppose  I  had  kind  of  drifted  off  from  both  the  ironing 
and  the  program  when  I  heard  Mom. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Deanne,"  she  offered. 

"I  was  just  listening." 

But  she  gave  me  one  of  those  I-know-better  glances. 
Well,  we  look  alike,  blonde  with  blue-gray  eyes, 
so  maybe  she  knows  what's  going  on  in  my  head 
sometimes.  I  was  really  day-dreaming,  picturing  myself 
at  the  theater  with  Ted  Mack  introducing  me  to  the 
audience.  After  all,  the  chief  reason  for  the  diet  and 
singing  lessons,  started  the  year  before,  was  the  hope 
that  I  could  get  into  show  business.  Then  one  of  the 
contestants  sang  "Some  of  These  Days"  and  as  Pops 
put  down  his  newspaper  I  knew  what  he  would  say. 

"Deanne,  you  can  sing  better  than  that  woman.  Why 
don't  you  write  for  an  audition." 

"Stop  teasing,"  I  said.  "I've  been  teased  so  much 
today,  I'm  ready  to  scream." 

He  stopped  grinning  and  answered,  "I'm  not  teasing, 
Deanne.  Don't  you  want  to  find  out  if  you're  good 
enough?" 

I  went  to  bed  but  I  stayed  awake  wondering  what  to 
do.  After  all,  my  experience  was  limited  to  singing  at 
parties  and  placing  in  a  couple  of  local  amateur  con- 
tests. Would  I  be  good  enough?  A  couple  of  weeks 
before  my  singing  teacher,  who  had  once  taught  Vic 
Damone,  had  said,  "Don't  you  want  to  find  out  if  you're 
good  enough?"  Tonight  Pops  had  echoed  her  words. 
Maybe  they  were  both  right!  I  got  out  of  bed  around 
midnight,  unable  to  sleep,  and  (Continued  on  page  81) 


Designing  and  making  the  dress  I  wore  for  my  big 
debut  occupied  my  mind  during  the  days  of  waiting. 
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TWO  HAPPY 


Even    in    the    serious    business    of    rehearsals,    Don 
finds  time  to  josh  Frances  and  relieve  the  tension. 


By  FRANCES  LANGFORD 

Monday  through  Friday  I  co-star  on  an  ABC 
television  show  with  a  fabulous  character. 
His  name  is  Don  Ameche.  Don  and  I  have 
worked  together  before,  for  several  years.  That  was 
when  we  played  The  Bickersons  on  radio.  Actually, 
we're  a  trio  now,  since  Tony  Romano  joined  our 
permanent  cast.  .  .  Rehearsals  run  the  gamut  from 
the  greatest  collection  of  gags  you  ever  heard  to 
the  serious  business  of  putting  on  an  hour-long 
show  every  day.  .  .  On  the  serious  side,  Don  does 
all  the  worrying  about  technical  things.  The  lights. 
The  camera  positions.  The  introductions.  Always  the 
introduction.  No  one  has  ever  yet  written  an  open- 
ing scene  that  entirely  satisfied  Don.  Not  that  he 
doesn't  think  they're  good,  but  only  that  they  might 
be  better.  He'll  say,  "I  don't  feel  right  doing  it  this 
way,."  and  he  keeps  on  changing  it  until  he  does. 

On  the  gag  side,  well — you  never  know  what 
Ameche  will  do  next.  There  was  that  first  day  of 
the  new  show  last  September,  five  minutes  before 
we  went  on  the  air.  I  had  been  going  over  the 
commercial  I  was  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  program. 
Don  came  up  to  me.  Casual,  immaculate,  unruffled 
as  always,  not  a  hair  out  of  place.  The  rest  of  us 
were  already  a  little  limp.  .  .  "You  know,  Frances," 
he  said,  "that  there  has  been  a  slight  change.  Oh, 
no  problem,  or  anything  like  that.  It's  only  that 
the  third  segment  of  the  show  has  been  moved  up 
to  the  second  segment  and  the  last  segment  has 
been  moved  up  to  the  first,  and  the  first  one  is  now 
third.  It's  really  nothing  at  all."  I  looked  at  him 
helplessly,  trying  to  figure  out  what  it  added  up  to. 
I  knew  it  would  change  my  whole  routine,  on  our 
very  first  program,  and  with  only  a  few  minutes  to 
air  time.  When  he  saw  he  had  me  completely  con- 
fused, he  confessed  it  was  another  Ameche  gag. 
"Gee,  Fran,"  he  apologized.  "I  thought  you  were 
used  to  my  jokes  by  this  time." 

I  am  used  to  them,  but  I  go  on  taking  them 
seriously.  It  must  be  that  sober  face  that  fools  me. 
He  even  has  Tony  Romano,  an  old  hand  at  gags 
himself,  wondering.  Just  the  other  day  he  said  to 
Tony,  "Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  that  number 
you're  rehearsing.  It's  out."  .  .  .  Everybody  laughed. 
Big  joke.  Tony  might  even  believe  it.  .  .  Tony 
didn't.  He  went  over  and  over  the  number  like 
mad,  racing  with  the  studio  (Continued  on  page  77) 

The  Langford-Ameche  Show,  seen  M-F,  12N  EST,  ABC-TV,  for 
Cory,  Cliquot  Club,  Warner-Hudnut,  E.  I.  DuPont  De  Nemours. 
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PEOPLE 


By 

DON  AMECHE 


During  rehearsal  break,  Don  and  Frances  gleefully  twist  Tony  Romano's  eardrums. 


IF  Frances  Langford  has  been  telling  tales  out  of 
school  about  me,  it's  my  turn  now.  In  the  first 
place,  let  me  say  that  we  think  television  is  tops. 
If  our  viewers  have  fun,  as  we  hope,  it's  because  we 
ourselves  have  fun  on  the  show  every  day.  .  .  Not 
all  the  jokes  are  in  the  script,  either,  as  Fran  may 
have  told  you.  Not  by  any  means.  .  .  There  was 
that  production  number  I  was  doing,  with  a  snow 
machine  giving  the  effect  of  a  light  flurry.  Very 
seasonal  and  pretty  it  was  supposed  to  be.  Only 
something  went  wrong  with  the  mechanism  and 
the  flurry  became  a  raging  blizzard  that  no  one 
could  turn  off.  I  stopped  in  the  middle  of  my  song 
and  called,  "This  is  ridiculous.  What's  going  on  up 
there?"  The  laughs  were  breaking  me  up.  .  .  Fran 
went  me  one  better.  She  grabbed  a  fur  coat  that 
belonged  to  someone  twice  her  size.  She  draped  it 
ridiculously  around  herself,  came  out  announcing 
jauntily,  "Now  I'm  ready  for  my  next  number."  The 
audience  got  hysterical  with  laughter  at  this  point, 


and  the  mail  response  from  viewers  was  enormous. 
They  thought  it  was  wonderful. 

On  the  serious  side,  Fran's  greatest  contribution 
to  the  programming  of  the  show  is  the  way  she  picks 
vocals.  I  like  the  routining.  I  don't  like  to  choose 
songs.  Fran  doesn't  like  the  planning  for  the  show. 
She  does  know  what  songs  are  good  for  me  and  for 
the  program.  .  .  I  never  could  figure  out  the  best 
tempo,  but  Fran  and  Tony  can  time  a  song  just  right. 
When  I'm  on  camera  singing,  Fran  sits  on  the  side- 
lines and  tells  me  by  motions  whether  I'm  too  slow 
or  too  fast.  .  .  But  no  one  phrases  and  puts  a  song 
across  like  Frances. 

I  still  don't  think  of  myself  as  a  singer,  because 
it  isn't  the  way  I  started  out.  I  began  in  radio  as  a 
dramatic  actor  and  didn't  sing  more  than  a  few 
times  during  my  first  six  years  on  the  air.  When  I 
was  going  to  take  a  motion  picture  test  at  Twentieth 
Century-Fox,  my  agent  asked  me  if  I  could  do  a 
song.    I  said  I  thought  I    (Continued  on  page  77) 
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A  REAL   LIFE   STORY   OF 


for  Mary 


BY  MARGARET  SANGSTER 


True  stories — years  and  years  of 
true  stories  flashing  over  the  air- 
ways! I'm  the  woman  who  collects 
these  true  stories  and  puts  them  into 
radio  form.  As  I  set  them  down,  one 
by  one,  I'm  invariably  surprised  at  the 
things  that  happen  to  real  people — 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  no 
mistake! 

But  there's  a  catch  in  this  writing 
a  true  story  for  radio — at  least  five 
times  out  of  ten  the  stories  which  I 
collect  are  based  on  coincidence.  And 
script  editors,  program  managers, 
sponsors  and  producers  feel  unani- 
mously that  coincidence  makes  a  story 
unbelievable,  unreal. 

And  yet,  believe  it  or  not,  coinci- 
dence is  the  stuff  that  real  life  is 
made  of.  And  it  was  a  coincidence 
that  brought  about  the  most  touching, 
beautiful  love  story  I've  ever  run  into. 
It  will  never  be  broadcast  because  my 
producers  would  never  believe  it,  yet 
it  took  place  right  under  their  very 
noses — in  the  studio  at  ABC  in  New 
York. 

But  leaving  the  actual  stories  out 
of  it — try  and  \eavz  them  out  of  it! — 
I  feel  that  the  success  of  our  program 
is  due,  in  a  great  part,  to  the  team- 
work that  goes  into  it.  The  same 
group  has  been  working  on  the  show 
through  the  long  years.  Charles  War- 
burton,  a  calm  and  courtly  English- 
man— ex-British  army  officer,  leading 


authority  on  Shakespeare,  and  a  great 
actor  in  his  own  right — directs  half  of 
the  show.  Martin  Andrews— young, 
fiery,  excitable  and  explosive,  an  ex- 
American  army  officer — directs  the 
other  half.  Rosa  Rio,  one  of  the 
world's  great  musicians — born  in  New 
Orleans,  and  with  the  rhythm  and  ro- 
mance of  that  city  in  every  bar  of 
her  music — is  responsible  for  the 
theme  and  transitions.  She  often  plays 
the  piano  and  organ  simultaneously 
— it's  a  neat  trick. 

Then  there's  Jack  Mitchell,  our 
script  editor — who  tells  me  when  and 
where  I'm  wrong  in  my  interpretation 
of  a  story.  But — I  don't  hate  him — I 
love  him  and  respect  his  judgment! 
And  there's  Glenn  Riggs,  our  top- 
flight announcer — and  there's  William 
Simpson,  the  electrician  who  can  do 
miraculous  things  with  a  common- 
place voice.  And  there  are  an  assort- 
ment of  sound  men  who  drift  in  and 
out,  and  hundreds  of  fine  actors — 
many  of  them  Broadway  stars — who 
make  my  words  come  alive. 

Yes,  the  success  of  our  program  is 
largely  due  to  teamwork — but  there's 
one  catch  in  the  routine.  At  least  five 
times  out  of  ten  the  stories  which  I 
collect  are    (Continued  on  page  98) 


My  True  Story  is  heard  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, 10:00  A.M.  EST,  ABC  for  Sterling  Drugs. 
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A  BOY  AND  GIRL  WHO  FOUND  THE  MEANING  OF  LOVE  BEFORE  IT  WAS  TOO  LATE 


When  John  put  the 
solitaire  on  Mary's 
finger,  they  thought 
it  would  be  forever. 
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A   REAL   LIFE   STORY  OF 


a 


Weddin; 


for  Mary 


BY  MARGARET  SANGSTER 


True  stories-years   and   years  of 
true  stories  flashing  over  the  an - 
ways'  I'm  the  woman  who  collects 
these  true  stories  and  puts  them  into 

radio  form.  As  I  set  them  down  one 
by  one,  I'm  invariably  surprised  at  the 
things  that  happen  to  real  people- 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  no 
mistake! 

But  there's  a  catch  in  this  writing 
a  true  story  for  radio-at  least  five 
times  out  of  ten  the  stories  which  I 
collect  are  based  on  coincidence.  And 
script  editors,  program  managers, 
sponsors  and  producers  feel  unani- 
mously that  coincidence  makes  a  story 
unbelievable,  unreal. 

And  yet,  believe  it  or  not,  coinci- 
dence is  the  stuff  that  real  life  is 
made  of.  And  it  was  a  coincidence 
that  brought  about  the  most  touching, 
beautiful  love  story  I've  ever  run  into. 
It  will  never  be  broadcast  because  my 
producers  would  never  believe  it,  yet 
it  took  place  right  under  their  very 
noses— in  the  studio  at  ABC  in  New 
York. 

But  leaving  the  actual  stories  out 
of  it — try  and  leare  them  out  of  it! — 
I  feel  that  the  success  of  our  program 
is  due,  in  a  great  part,  to  the  team- 
work that  goes  into  it.  The  same 
group  has  been  working  on  the  show 
through  the  long  years.  Charles  War- 
burton,  a  calm  and  courtly  English- 
man—ex-British army  officer,  leading 


authority  on  Shakespeare  and  a  great 
actor  in  his  own  right-directs  half  of 
the  show.  Martin  Andrews-young, 
fiery,  excitable  and  explosive,  an  ex- 
American  army  officer-directs  he 
other  half.  Rosa  Rio,  one  of  the 
world's  great  musicians-born  in  New 
Orleans,  and  with  the  rhythm  and  ro- 
mance of  that  city  in  every  bar  of 
her  music-is  responsible  for  the 
theme  and  transitions.  She  often  plays 
the  piano  and  organ  simultaneously 
—it's  a  neat  trick. 

Then    there's    Jack    Mitchell,    our 
script  editor— who  tells  me  when  and 
where  I'm  wrong  in  my  interpretation 
of  a  story.   But— I  don't  hate  him— I 
love  him  and  respect  his  judgment! 
And  there's  Glenn  Riggs,   our   top- 
flight announcer— and  there's  William 
Simpson,  the  electrician-  who  can  do 
miraculous  things  with   a   common- 
place voice.  And  there  are  an  assort- 
ment of  sound  men  who  drift  in  and 
out,   and  hundreds   of   fine    actors — 
many  of  them  Broadway  stars — who 
make  my  words  come  alive. 

Yes,  the  success  of  our  program  is 
largely  due  to  teamwork — but  there's 
one  catch  in  the  routine.  At  least  five 
times  out  of  ten  the  stories  which  I 
collect  are    (Continued  on  page   98) 


My  True  Story  is  heard  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, 10:00  A.M.  EST,  ABC  for  Sterling  Drugs. 


A  BOY  AND  GIRL  WHO  FOUND  THE  MEANING  OF  LOVE  BEFORE  IT 


WAS  TOO  LATE 


When  John  put  the 
solitaire  on  Mary's 
finger,  they  thought 
it  would  be  forever. 
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.BC's  Mercedes  McCambrldge  and  director-husband, 
Fletcher  Markle,  have  found  life's  formula  for  peace,  laughter  and  happiness 
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If  you  want 


to  be  LOVED 


"TJrobably  the  mushiest,   corniest,   most  senti- 

|  mental,  most  over-used  and  the  most  beautiful 
word  in  the  whole  dictionary  is  the  four-letter 
word — love,"  says  Mercedes  McCambridge,  her 
warm  brown  eyes  twinkling  with  high  spirits.  "But 
I  know  from  experience  that  this  word  can  bring 
more  contentment,  peace  and  happiness  in  life 
than  all  the  glory,  all  the  fame  of  radio  roles,  all 
the  motion  picture  Academy  Oscars  rolled  up  in 
one.  And  to  me  there  is  one  simple  rule,  if  you 
want  to  possess  all  the  wonder  and  the  magic  of 
this  word,  if  you  want  to  feel  its  meaning  and  its 
rewards,  if  you  want  to  be  loved — you  must  first 
be  able  to  love." 

Mercedes,  who  weekly  plays  a  lady  lawyer  in 
exciting  courtroom  dramas  as  ABC's  Defense  At- 
torney, radiated  contentment  and  peace  as  she  sat 
talking  in  her  Westwood,  California,  home  which 
she  shares  with  her  director-husband,  Fletcher 
Markle,  their  new-born  baby  and  her  son  John. 

"Love  is  a  mighty  big  word  to  us  because  it 
covers  not  just  the  moonlight  and  roses  (who 
couldn't  get  a  thrill  out  of  that  kind  of  love)  but 
the  day-to-day  sharing  experiences  with  our  chil- 
dren, the  day-to-day  understanding  of  our  partners 
in  marriage,  the  day-to-day  self-respect  you  get 
from  a  job  well  done.  Without  all  these  com- 
posite parts  there  is  no  real  love,  no  real  mar- 
riage, no  real  motherhood  or  fatherhood. 

"Odd  thing,  ironic  thing,  is  that  as  soon  as  you 
learn  to  give  out  with  this  understanding  which 
is  the  real  basis  of  all  love,  you  find  that  the  other 
fellow  understands  and  loves  you. 

"I  think  that  Fletcher's  relationship  with  John  is 
a  perfect  example,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "John 
is  my  ten-year-old  son  by  a  former  marriage  and 
when  Fletcher  and  I  were  married  three  years 
ago  we  wanted  the  fine  relationship  between  John 
and  Fletcher  established  during  our  courtship  days 
to  continue.  Fletcher  and  John  worked  it  out  so 
that  they  have  their  own  hour  every  night.  We've 
set  aside  the  period  before  dinner  when  they  get 
together  and  chat  over  the  events  of  the  day  or 
any  problems  that  might  have  arisen.  It 's  man  to 
man  and  they  sort  of  look  forward  to  it. 

"I  know  I  do,"  she  smiled  mischievously,  "be- 


cause that's  my  hour  too.  I  retire  to  the  bathroom 
where  I  soak  leisurely  in  a  hot  tub,  bubble  bath 
and  all.  I  even  bought  a  tray  that  stretches  across 
the  tub  for  books  and  whatever  I  might  like  to  do. 

"But,  seriously,  the  understanding  that  comes 
from  John  knowing  Fletcher  is  there  to  help  him 
and  guide  him,  makes  for  a  fine  relationship.  After 
we  have  our  respective  sessions,  we  all  have  din- 
ner together.  This  is  nice,  too,  for  John  and 
Fletcher  and  I  are  able  to  talk  over  things  in 
peace  and  quiet,  laugh  at  the  world's  troubles — 
and  our  own — together.  Nothing  like  it  except, 
perhaps,  that  special  period  of  the  day  when  we 
are  together  no  matter  whether  we  are  in  the  same 
house  or  not.  I'm  talking  about  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  day  when  we  all  say  our  prayers  together. 

"It's  a  special  sort  of  sharing,  for  no  matter 
where  we  are,  if  one  of  us  is  away,  we  say  our 
prayers  and  think  of  the  one  who  is  not  with  us." 

Mercedes'  serious  mood  changed  rapidly  to  smil- 
ing, half-banter  which  is  her  approach  to  the 
world.  She  loves  to  laugh,  and  sharing  her  laugh- 
ter is  part  of  loving  Mercedes. 

"We  aren't  parted  often  either,  we  see  to  that," 
she  said  gaily.  "We're  a  little  different  from  most 
families — we  have  itchy  feet  and  we  like  going 
places  together.  Many  times  before  Fleteher  and 
I  were  married  John  and  I  explored  romantic 
points  in  London,  Paris  and  Italy.  John  is  as  at 
home  abroad  as  I  am.  He  speaks  excellent  Italian 
and  I  speak  Spanish  fluently — and  we  both  cheat 
in  French.  Fletcher  shares  our  desires  for  the  old, 
wonderful  places  in  the  world,  too,  but  I  think  his 
wanderlust  increased  when  he  caught  the  fever 
that  possesses  John  and  me." 

The  Markle  family  moves  to  London  this  spring 
when  Fletcher  goes  over  to  direct  a  motion  picture. 
"We'll  all  commute  between  Paris  and  London 
when  that  happens,"  Mercedes  added  happily. 

"When  we  aren't  traveling  we're  thinking  about 
it — that's  why  this  London  trip  is  so  exciting  for 
us.    We    spend   whole    (Continued    on   page  97) 


Mercedes  McCambridge  is  heard  weekly  as  Defense  Attorney, 
Thursdays,  8:00  PJV1.,  EST  on  ABC  for  American  Chicle  Co. 
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It's  good  to  be  home,  Siri  Allen  Thomas  felt.  In  the  study  of  her  father,  Professor  Jason  McKinley  Allen,  she.  sat  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  as  she  had  many  times  as  a  little  girl.  Her  mother  brought  in  some  tea.  Here,  Siri  knew,  was  the  security, 
warmth,   and  unquestioning   understanding-  of  home.    But  she  would  spare  her  parents  the  real  reason  for  her  return. 
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Against  the  Storm 

Siri's  elopement  brings  secret  tears  and  problems  she  dare  not  reveal  to  her  parents 


As  Snu  Allen  walked  up  the  steps  of  her  old  home 
in  Hawthorne  she  breathed  the  clear  air  with 
its  winter  sharpness.  It  would  be  good  to  be 
home,  to  be  surrounded  once  more  with  the  familiar, 
peaceful  existence  of  her  father,  Professor  Allen, 
and  her  mother,  serene,  uncomplicated,  somehow 
comfortable.  Siri  sighed  briefly — impatiently  she 
pushed  back  the  unpleasant  thoughts  of  her  elope- 
ment and  marriage  to  Hal  Thomas,  and  opened  the 
door  on  her  former  home.  Once  inside,  her  parents' 
warm  welcome  filled  her  heart  with  comfort,  and 
before  the  afternoon  was  over  she  was  already  set- 
tling back  to  enjoy  the  pattern  that  was  so  familiar 
to  her.  It  wasn't  until  she  was  comfortably  settled 
in  bed  back  in  the  room  which  had  been  hers  as  a 
child  that  her  thoughts  took  form.  She  thought  back 
over  the  years  of  her  young  life,  over  the  stories  that 
her  mother  and  father  had  told  to  her  about  their 
beginnings,  their  hopes,  their  fears  and  Siri  began 
to  sort  out  her  own  problems,  and  where  she  must 
go  with  her  own  life. 

She  remembered  the  story  her  mother  had  told 
her  of  her  father's  early  beginnings  as  a  teacher  at 
Harper  University  as  an  instructor  in  the  English 
department.  Her  father,  now  the  eminent  Professor 
Jason  McKinley  Allen,  then  just  another  teacher  out 
of  an  upstate  high  school,  had  been  guided  by  his 
own  sense  that  "these  are  big  times  and  a  teacher 
carries  a  tremendous  responsibility."  These  words 
were  prophetic  since  they  were  spoken  just  before 
the  first  world  war.  Jason  had  realized  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  world  in  one 
semester,  but  he  had  leaned  heavily  for  'his  phi- 
losophy, upon  the  riddle  of  Willy,  an  old  Civil  War 
veteran — a  philosophy  which  he  had  tried  to  instil 
in  Siri  and  the  other  members  of  his  family.  "What 
can  you  take  away  from  a  sword  to  make  it  some- 
thing stronger?"  was  the  riddle  Willy  had  asked. 
The  answer  is:  take  away  the  "s"  and  you  have  a 
"word."  And  then  Willy  would  raise  his  hand  like  a 
minister  and  say,  "Boys,  the  word  is  stronger  than 
any  sword.  The  word  is  'love.'  "  Siri  smiled  to  her- 
self—all during  the  days  when  her  father  had  been 


Relaxed  and  comforted  in  Hawthorne,  the  scene 
of  her  growing  up,  Siri  found  joy  again-  in  its 
people  and  living  ...  if  only  for  a  short  while. 


See  Next  Page 
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Against  the  Storm 


When  Professor  Allen  reached  the  retirement  age  at 
Harper  University,  he  began  the  Deep  Pool  Farm 
experiment  .  .   .  adaptation  of  the  folk  school  idea. 


teaching  and  guiding  her  she  had  heard  this  story 
many  times  both  from  his  lips  and  the  lips  of  her 
mother.  Her  father  had  repeated  the  riddle  when  the 
second  world  war  came  along  and  added,  "If  the  world 
is  up  against  trouble  and  the  storm  of  a  world  war, 
well,  Willy's  word  may  not  sound  formidable.  But  I 
think  it's  the  final  answer."  This  final  answer  he'd 
tried  to  teach  to  his  pupils  at  Harper  University  where 
he  was  honored  and  respected.  Now,  he  was  trying, 
even  after  his  retirement  from  his  teaching  post  at 
Harper  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  to  teach  this  same 
philosophy  to  a  different  group  of  students  at  Deep 
Pool  Farm. 

That  afternoon  the  Professor  had  told  Siri  about  his 
beloved  experiment.  He  had  bought  an  abandoned 
farm — Deep  Pool  Farm — in  Hawthorne.  Here  new 
buildings  were  necessary.  For  a  starter  he  had  con- 
verted an  old  barn  into  a  dormitory  to  accommodate 
the  first  hundred  students.  This  school  was  putting 
into  effect  an  agrarian  theory  as  practiced  in  Danish 
folk  schools,  a  theory  he  had  long  held  to  be  an 
excellent  one. 

Restlessly  Siri  stirred  in  bed.  "No  one  must  know 
the  truth — that  is,  no  one  but  Liz  Porter,"  she  whis- 
pered sternly  to  herself.  She  resolved  to  stick  to  her 
"white  lie,"  that  she  was  just  home  for  a  short  visit, 
while  Hal  traveled  on  business  up  and  down  the 
West  Coast.  With  Liz  Porter  she'd  be  truthful,  tell 
her  the  whole  story  and  Liz,  sparkling  actress  that 
she  was,  could  help  her  out  with  her  "little  fiction" 
about  the  visit.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this  little 
subterfuge.  Siri  knew  that  her  parents  were  grieved  by 
the  news  of  the  elopement.  They  had  doubted  that 
happiness  could  come  through  her  course  of  action. 
Above  all,  now,  they  must  be  spared  the  truth  about 
this  marriage.  Particularly  with  the  Professor  so  busy 
with  his  educational  experiment  at  Deep  Pool  Farm. 


Margaret  Allen  had  encouraged  Jason  through  his 
thirty-seven  years  at  Harper.  She  was  a  tower  of 
strength  as  she  helped  him  in  the  building  of  Deep  Pool. 
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Confidante  and  best  friend  of  Siri  is  Liz  Porter,  brilliant  actress  who  spends  her  sum- 
mers in  Hawthorne.  While  living  in  California,  Siri  had  often  written  Liz,  but,  admit- 
tedly, she  never  mailed  the  one  letter  which  told  the  real  reason  for  her  returning  home. 


See  Next  Page 


At  night  Julian  Browning  grades  the  papers  of  his  fresh- 
man physics  class  at  Harper.  His  special  interest  lies 
in  research  for  the  non-military  use  of  atomic  energy. 


Carta  Foster,  Julian's  fiancee,  feeds  the  Sardinian 
donkey  at  Deep  Pool.  It  is  one  of  the  many  ani- 
mals lodged  on  the  old  farm  .  .  .  now  a  school. 
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A  few  days  before  Siri  came  back  to  Hawthorne,  Julian  had  asked 
the  lovely  Carla  Foster  to  marry  him.  Carlo,  raised  in  a  faculty 
family,  genuinely  relished  the  prospect  of  being  an  instructor's  wife. 


Against  the  Storm 


To  see  Julian  again,  and  to  talk  with  him, 


Playing  their  parts  as  you 
them  on  the  air  are: 


hear 


Professor  Allen 

Roger  DeKoven 
Mrs.  Allen.  .  .  .  Katherine  Raht 
Siri  Allen  Thomas 

Joan  Tompkins 
Julian   Browning .  John   Harvey 
Liz  Porter ......  Anne  Seymour 

Carla  Foster Judy  Parrish 

Against  The  Storm,  Sandra  Michael's 
Peabody  Award -winning  novel,  is 
heard  M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EST,  ABC, 
for  Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Inc. 


Thinking  of  her  parents'  disappoint- 
ment over  her  elopement,  Siri  remem- 
bered the  conversation  about  Julian 
Browning,  the  handsome  young  physics 
instructor  who  once  had  hoped  to 
marry  her — whom  her  parents  had 
onee  hoped  would  be  their  son-in- 
law.  Now,  Julian  had  asked  beautiful 
Carla  Foster  to  marry  him.  It  had  been 
on  the  night  of  the  Harper  faculty 
dance,  in  the  very  shadows  of  the 
physics  building  where  Julian  taught 
the  freshman  course.  Carla,  the  talented 
and  beautiful  daughter  of  Harper's 
music  teacher  had  said  "yes"  to  Ju- 
lian's proposal. 

Had  Julian  thought  of  Siri  even  as 
he  was  proposing  to  Carla?  Siri  sus- 
pected that  old  wounds  caused  by  her 
sudden  marriage  to  Hal  would  not  be 


quickly  healed.  Her  own  heart  she 
knew  was  in  a  turmoil.  She  remem- 
bered how,  disappointed  and  hurt, 
Julian  had  sailed  for  Europe  immediate- 
ly after  her  secret  marriage  to  Hal  had 
been  revealed.  She  knew  too,  that  her 
parents  had  never  really  gotten  over 
her  union  with  the  son  of  the  socially 
prominent  Evanston,  Ulinois,  Mrs.  Har- 
vey H.  Thomas. 

Siri  admired  Julian  tremendously, 
remembering,  for  instance,  how  he  had 
conducted  research  into  the  field  of 
non-military  application  of  atomic  en- 
ergy out  of  a  deep  conviction  that  this 
could  be  a  great  force  to  free  men. 
He  worked  side  by  side  with  other 
men  who,  although  they  worked  hard 
on  the  atomic  project,  also  felt  that 
matter  can  sometimes  be  changed  into 
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The  melody  Carlo  played  reflected 
an  inner  happiness  which  Siri  could 
not  help  but  sense  and  want  herself. 


>ld  times  for  Siri  .  . .  nothing  had  changed. 


Against  the  storm  of  life,  Siri  was 
brave.  But  down  deep  in  her  heart, 
she  fought  remorse  and   loneliness. 


energy    without    any    bomb    in    mind 
Julian  had  been  a  fine  friend  to  Siri 
and  nothing  must  come  between  Julian 
and  his  fiancee  Carla. 

Truly,  back  in  Hawthorne,  Siri  would 
find  consolation  in  the  unquestioning 
understanding  of  her  family  and  the 
friendliness  of  Liz  Porter,  who  would 
help  her  over  this  difficult  period  in 
her  marriage.  But  mixed  with  this 
consolation  and  the  warmth  was  the 
conflict  of  coming  face  to  face  with 
Julian  Browning,  of  meeting  Carla  this 
time  as  "Julian's  fiancee."  The  con- 
flict of  what  to  do  about  her  own  per- 
sonal marriage  problems — how  to  keep 
these  personal  problems  from  infring- 
ing on  her  father's  greatest  work  and 
her  mother's  quiet  life.  Siri  could  not 
help  but  fall  into  a  troubled  sleep. 
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A  few  days  before  Siri  came  back  to  Hawthorne,  Julian  had  asked 
the  lovely  Carlo  Foster  to  marry  him.  Carlo,  raised  in  a  faculty 
family,  genuinely  relished  the  prospect  of  being  an  instructor's  wrfe. 


Playing;  their  parts  as  you  hear 
them  on  the  air  are: 

Professor  Allen 

Roger  DeKoven 
Mrs.  Allen  (Catherine  Raht 
Siri  Allen  Thomas 

Joan  Tompkins 
Julian   Browning  John   Harvey 

Liz  Porter Anne  Seymour 

Carla  Foster Judy  Parrish 

Against  The  Storm,  Sandra  Michael's 
Peabody  Award-winning  novel,  is 
heard  M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EST,  ABC, 
for  Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Inc. 


Thinking   of   her  parents'   disappoint- 
ment over  her  elopement,  Siri  remem- 
bered  the   conversation   about   Julian 
Browning,  the  handsome  young  physics 
instructor    who    once    had    hoped    to 
marry    her— whom    her    parents    had 
once    hoped   would    be    their    son-in- 
law.  Now,  Julian  had  asked  beautiful 
Carla  Foster  to  marry  him.  It  had  been 
on   the   night   of   the   Harper   faculty 
dance,    in    the    very    shadows   of   the 
physics  building  where  Julian  taught 
the  freshman  course.  Carla,  the  talented 
and    beautiful    daughter    of    Harper's 
music  teacher  had  said  "yes"  to  Ju- 
lian's proposal. 

Had  Julian  thought  of  Siri  even  as 
he  was  proposing  to  Carla?    Siri  sus 
pected  that  old  wounds  caused  by  her 
sudden  marriage  to  Hal  would  not  be 


Against  the  Storm 
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quickly  healed.  Her  own  heart  she 
knew  was  in  a  turmoil.  She  remem- 
bered how,  disappointed  and  hurt. 
Julian  had  sailed  for  Europe  immediate- 
ly after  her  secret  marriage  to  Hal  ha 
been  revealed.  She  knew  too,  that  ne 
parents  had  never  really  gotten  ov^ 
her  union  with  the  son  of  the  socia 


prominent  Evanston,  Illinois,  Mrs.  » 
vey  H.  Thomas. 

Siri    admired    Julian 


tremendously, 

remembering,  for  instance,  noWfi  f .  0f 
conducted    research   into   the   »e 
non-military  application  of  atom 
ergy  out  of  a  deep  conviction 
could   be   a   great   force   to  f--       . 
He   worked   side   by   side   with 
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A  closely  knit  family,  Don,  Jr.,  Sr.,  and  Tom  set 
off  for  a  weekend  of  their  favorite  pastime.  .  .  . 
hunting  and  fishing  in  the  deep  Canadian  wilds. 


luck's  been  a 


One  of  ABC's  most  successful 
stars  tells  the  big   and  little 
details    of   his    life    that 
have    put   him    on   top    of   the    world 

By  don  McNeill 


LADY 


to  me 


Editor's  Note:  Don  McNeill  was  asked:  "If  fate 
offered  you  a  new  friend  and  a  single  hour  to  talk,  in 
that  hour,  what  would  you  tell  that  new  friend  about 
yourself?"  Millions  of  published  words  have  re- 
corded the  facts  that  Don,  the  son  of  Harry  McNeill, 
a  furniture  manufacturer,  grew  up  in  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin.  That  he  married  his  college  sweetheart, 
Kay  Bennett,  a  Milwaukee -born  colleen  whose  Irish 
wit  has  grown  into  sound  wisdom.  That  Don  is  the 
father  of  three  stalwart  sons,  Tom  17,  Don,  15, 
Bobby,  10.  That  today  they  live  in  a  twelve-room 
house  in  suburban  Wisconsin  where  a  backyard  be- 
comes in  season,  a  basketball  court,  a  golf  practice 
tee  and  a  football  gridiron.  Few  words,  however, 
have  given  the  intimate,  personal  account  which 
Don  here  sets  forth  of  his  fabulously  successful  self. 

IT  would  be  a  good  thing,  I  think,  if  people  could 
be  completely  frank  about  backgrounds  as  soon 
as  they  meet,  for  then  they'd  know  about  each 
other  and  out  of  such  knowledge  comes  under- 
standing. 

If  I  were  face  to  face  with  a  new  friend,  the  first 
thing  I'd  want  him  to  know  would  be  that  my  whole 
life  centers  around  my  family  and  my  shows. 

Let's  talk  about  Breakfast  Club  first  for  that  be- 
longs to  the  listeners  as  well  as  to  us  and  I'd  like 
my  friend  to  know  he's  the  (Continued  cm  -page  70) 

Don  McNeill's  Breakfast  Club  is  heard  Mon.-Fri.,  at  10  A.M. 
EST,  ABC  for  General  Mills,  Philco,  and  Swift  and  Company. 


Don's  college  sweetheart,  Kay,  is  still  his  sweetheart* 
guiding  light  and  inspiration.  Her  continued  faith  has 
been,  in  good  measure,  responsible  for  Don's  success. 
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This  is  the  beautiful  colonial  house  that  Johnny 
bought  for  his  family  and  this  is  Jean,  the  girl  that 
loved  and  married  Johnny.some  fifteen  years  ago. 


To  Johnny,  home  is  a  place  to  be  lived  in,  and  the 
world  is  just  for  children.  Whether  dancing,  swim- 
ming or  fishing,  he's  soon  surrounded  by  youngsters. 


Reasons  for  loving  the 
man  you  marry  can  be 
a  sweet  smile,  kindness, 
thoughtfulness.     It's 
all  that  and  more,  too, 
for  Mrs.  John  Reed  King 


4 

I'm  glad 

I  married 
JOHNNY 


By  MRS.  JOHN  REED  KING 


1  heard  a  noise  in  our  bedroom.  It  scared  me 
half  to  death.  Half-asleep  I  looked  over  at 
Johnny's  bed.  It  was  empty.  Then,  in  the  shaft 
of  light  made  by  the  moon  I  beheld  a  pajamaed 
figure  stealing  on  tip-toe  out  of  the  room.  A 
familiar  figure.  Familiar  to  you  as  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies  on  "Chance  of  a  Lifetime"  on  ABC 
radio  every  Tuesday  night,  as  the  giveaway  king 
on  the  same  program  over  ABC-TV  every  Wed- 
nesday night.  Familiar  to  me  as  Johnny,  my 
husband  of  fifteen  years  and  the  presumably  sane 
and  normal  father  of  my  two  daughters,  Joanne 
and  Julie. 

"Johnny,"  I  whispered  in  that  midnight-muffled 
tone  of  voice,  "what  on  earth  .  .  .  ?" 

"Oh,"  the  furtive  form  turned.  "Sorry  I  woke 
you,  Maw,  I  just  remembered  a  midnight  show 
I  wanted  to  catch." 

It  scared  me  the  first  time  it  happened.  Now 
I  sleep  right  through  it  (Continued  on  page  88) 

Chance    Of    A    Lifetime,    Tues.    8:30    P.M.    EST,    ABC 
and   ABC-TV  Wed.  7:30   P.M.  EST.    Both   for  Bendix. 


Br^5k  i    I  u  l ' 


** 
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Three  of  the  four  "J's"  .  .  .  John,  Julie  and  Jean  (Joanne  was  away  at  school)  .  .  .  prepare  to  test  the  ice  of  the  local  pond. 
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FLASH.  Betsy  Drake  and  Cary  Grant . . 


FLASH.  Top  Pilot 


FLASH.  Pope  Pius  XII 


Walter 

Winchell 
Predicts . . 


(Editor's  Note:  This  year  Walter  Win- 
chell celebrates  his  twentieth  anni- 
versary with  ABC.  Probably  one  of 
the  most  controversial  figures  in  all 
broadcast  history,  Winchell,  over  this 
period  oj  sometimes  tragic,  but  cer- 
tainly historic  years,  has  brought  to 
the  American  people  in  dramatic 
fashion  the  news  of  events  which  were 
to  affect  their  lives,  their  futures. 
Radio-TV  Mirror  takes  you  back  over 
the  history  of  this  modern  day  Paul 
Revere  who  today  rides  our  airwaves 
— with  his  coverage  of  sometimes  triv- 
ial, sometimes  momentous  events.) 

Wheeled  from  the  delivery  room 
after  giving  birth  to  her  first- 
born, the  famous  movie  star 
looked  up  at  her  nurse  with  an  expres- 
sion that  could  only  ask  one  question. 

"It's  a  handsome  little  boy,"  the 
nurse  advised  gently. 

"Oh,  good.  He  was  right  then,"  the 
new  mother  sighed  happily. 

"The  doctor  called  it?  Isn't  that 
wonderful." 

"Oh,  no.  Not  the  doctor,"  the  pert 
patient  snapped.  "Walter  Winchell! 
On  his  broadcast  last  week,  Winchell 
said  it  would  be  a  boy!" 

This  isn't  to  imply  that  America's 
most -listened -to  reporter  dabbles 
rather  expertly  in  the  study  of  pre- 
natal sex  determination.  But,  as  his 
radio  audience  of  30,000,000  has  come 
to  know,  no  Winchell  prediction — be 
it  a  world-shaking  political  develop- 
ment or  a    (Continued  on  page  72) 

Walter  Winchell  heard  Sunday,  9:00  P.M. 
EST,   ABC.   Sponsor,    Warner-Hudnut,    Inc. 
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FLASH.  Pres.  Truman 
and  Gen.  MacArthor 


FLASH.  Betsy  Drake  and  Cary  Grant 


FLASH.  Pope  Pius  XII  .  . 


Walter 

Winchell 

Predicts.. 


- 


(Editor's  Note:  This  year  Walter  Win- 
chell celebrates  his  twentieth  anni- 
versary with  ABC.  Probably  one  oj 
the  most  controversial  figures  in  all 
broadcast  history,  Winchell,  over  this 
period  oj  sometimes  tragic,  but  cer- 
tainly historic  years,  has  brought  to 
the  American  people  in  dramatic 
jashion  the  news  of  events  which  were 
to  affect  their  lives,  their  futures. 
Radio-TV  Mirror  takes  you  back  over 
the  history  of  this  modern  day  Paul 
Revere  who  today  rides  our  airwaves 
■ — with  his  coverage  of  sometimes  triv- 
ial, sometimes  momentous  events.) 

Wheeled  from  the  delivery  room 
after  giving  birth  to  her  first- 
born, the  famous  movie  star 
looked  up  at  her  nurse  with  an  expres- 
sion that  could  only  ask  one  question. 

"It's  a  handsome  little  boy,"  the 
nurse  advised  gently. 

"Oh,  good.  He  was  right  then,"  the 
new  mother  sighed  happily. 

"The  doctor  called  it?  Isn't  that 
wonderful." 

"Oh,  no.  Not  the  doctor,"  the  pert 
patient  snapped.  "Walter  Winchell! 
On  his  broadcast  last  week,  Winchell 
said  it  would  be  a  boy!" 

This  isn't  to  imply  that  America's 
most-listened-to  reporter  dabbles 
rather  expertly  in  the  study  of  pre- 
natal sex  determination.  But,  as  his 
radio  audience  of  30,000,000  has  come 
to  know  no  Winchell  prediction-be 
>t  a  world-shaking  political  develop- 
ment or  a   (Continued  on  page!?) 

Walter  jffacWl  heard  Sunday,  9:00  P.M. 
'   ABC-   SP°nsor.   Warner-Hudnut,   Inc. 


FLASH.  Pre*.  Truman 
and  Gen.  MacArthur . 
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When   A   Girl    Marries    is    heard    Monday-Friday,    11:15    A.M.   EST    on    ABC.    Sponsored    by    Instant    Maxwell    House    Coffei 
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My  Husband  Loves.  Me— 
\Ly  Mother  Loves  Me — 


Which 

LOVE 

should 


I  choose? 


THHE  time  has  come  in  the  life  of  Joan  Davis  of  When 
J_  A  Girl  Marries,  when  she  feels  she  must  make  a  choice 
between  the  man  she  loves  and  has  been  married  to  for 
seventeen  years,  and  her  mother  whom  she  also  loves 
dearly  and  to  whom  she  owes  so  much. 

Joan  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion  because  she  is  now 
faced  with  the  possible  breaking  up  of  her  marriage  as  a 
result  of  her  mother's  constant  hints  that  her  husband, 
Harry,  is  unfaithful.  Actually,  ever  since  Joan  married 
Harry  Davis,  her  mother  has  disliked  and  distrusted  him. 
In  the  first  place,  Harry  was  the  product  of  rather  humble 
circumstances,  whereas  Joan's  family  was  well  estab- 
lished in  the  community  of  Elmwood,  U.S.A.  In  the  second 
place,  Mrs.  Field  was  just  as  sure  as  she  could  be  that 
Harry  would  never  amount  to  a  row  of  dimes.  Certainly, 
would  never  be  good  enough  for  her  Joan! 

Ever  since  they  were  married,  Joan  has  been  aware  of 
the  friction  between  her  mother  and  her  husband  .  .  .  has 
known  that  every  time  some  little  misfortune  has  over- 
taken them,  her  mother  has  said  to  herself,  if  not  to  some- 
body else,  "I  told  you  so!" 

Most  of  the  time  Joan  has  been  able  to  overlook  her 
mother's  bickering  over  Harry's  faults  or  supposed  faults. 
Even  Harry,  himself,  has  been  able  to  overlook  much  of 
the  unpleasantness  caused  by  Joan's  mother.  He  realizes 
that  Mrs.  Field  has  never  believed  him  worthy  of  her 
daughter.    Sometimes  he   is  inclined  to   agree  with  her. 


Both  he  and  Joan  know  that  even  though  he  is  now  a 
very  successful  corporation  lawyer,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Field  he  will  always  carry  the  stigma  of  his  comparatively 
low  birth.  They  realize  that  this  is  a  refuge  in  which 
Mrs.  Field's  self-righteousness  and  snobbishness  can  feel 
secure  ...  no  matter  what,  Harry  cannot  change  this 
"fault." 

For  a  time  after  Joan  and  Harry  and  their  three  children 
moved  from  Elmwood  to  Stanwood,  things  were  easier. 
Mrs.  Field  did  not  live  with  them  as  she  had  in  Elmwood. 
Joan  and  Harry  discovered  that  long-distance  sniping 
loses  much  of  its  sting — they  could  shrug  it  off  and  credit 
it  to  "mother  love."  However,  since  her  recent  illness, 
Mrs.  Field  has  again  moved  in  with  the  Davises,  and 
once  more  the  trouble  has  started.  This  time  Mrs.  Field 
has  set  up  a  subtle  campaign  of  accusing  Harry  of  indis- 
cretions with  his  secretary,  Claire  O'Brian.  Joan  has  tried 
hard  to  discredit  her  mother's  accusations,  knowing  full 
well  that  her  mother  loves  her  and  thinks  she  is  protecting 
her.  But  once"  in  a  while  a  thread  of  doubt  creeps  into 
Joan's  mind  ...  the  result  of  the  constant  pounding  home 
of  the  accusations  against  her  husband  by  her  mother. 
Is  her  mother  actually  destroying  Joan's  love  for  her 
husband?  Is  Joan,  by  allowing  this  friction  between  her 
husband  and  her  mother,  actually  destroying  her  own 
marriage?  If  so,  she  must  protect  herself  and  her  family. 
She  must  choose  between  the  love  of  her  husband  and 
the  love  of  her  mother. 

From  your  own  experience,  and  your  friends',  can  you 
help  Joan  Davis?  Can  you  tell  her  what  to  do?  Can  you 
tell  her  which  love  to  choose?  Should  it  be  the  well- 
meaning  but  misguided  love  of  her  mother,  or  the  love  of 
the  man  to  whom  she  has  been  married  for  over  seven- 
teen years? 

CAST 

Pictured  here,  as  heard  in  the  cast  of  When  A  Girl 
Marries,  are: 

Joan  Davis Mary  Jane  Higby 

Harry  Davis Lyle  Sudrow 

Mrs.  Field Ethel  Wilson 


RADIO-TV  MIRROR  will  purchase  readers'  answers  to  the 
question:  "Which  love  should  I  choose?"  Writer  of  the  best  letter 
will  be  paid  $25.00.  Writers  of  the  five  next  best  get  $5  each. 

What  is  your  answer  to  this  problem?  State  your  reasons  in  a 
letter  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  words  and  send  it  to:  Joan 
Davis,  c/o  RADIO-TV  MIRROR,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
17,  New  York.  The  editors  will  choose  the  best  letter,  basing  their 
choice  on  originality  and,  understanding  of  the  problem,  and  will 
purchase  it  for  $25.00.  Five  next  best  letters  will  be  purchased  at 
$5.00  each.  No  letters  will  be  returned;  editors  cannot  enter  into 
correspondence  concerning  them.  The  opinion  of  the  editors  will 
be  final.  Letters  should  be  postmarked  no  later  than  January  1. 
1952,  and  should  have  this  notice  attached. 
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ringing  up  our 


We're  the  Ozzie  and  Harriet  family  in  real  life  and  on  radio.  Reading  from  left  to  right  there's  Harriet,  Ozzie,  David 
and  Ricky.  Our  parents  have  written  a  thousand  scripts  about  us  and  now  it's  our  turn  to  write  everything  about  them. 
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PARENTS 


By  DAVID  and  RICKY  NELSON 
People  like  Ozzie  and  Harriet  prove 
—that    parents   can    be    better   than 
anybody    at    understanding   the   prob- 
lems  of  two   teen-age  boys 


David  has  a  certificate  from  school  that  proves  he  can 
run  the  home  movie  projector — only  Ozzie  says  he  can't! 


We're  two  kids  who  got  a  lucky  break  at  the  very 
beginning  of  life  some  fifteen  and  eleven  years 
ago  respectively — we  drew  Ozzie  and  Harriet  as  par- 
ents! Perhaps  you  already  know  about  us  because  you 
hear  our  mother  and  father  and  us  on  the  radio  every 
Sunday  night  over  ABC.  If  you  do,  you  know  that 
mother  is  Harriet,  the  sweet  (no  matter  how  long- 
suffering)  wife  of  Ozzie  Nelson  who  used  to  be  a 
band-leader,  but  who  on  the  air  can't  properly  solve 
life's  more  complicated  problems  without  mother  or  us 
coming  to  the  rescue.  On  the  air  in  the  Ozzie  and 
Harriet  show  we're  a  happy,  human  family  that  has  its 
moments  of  doubt  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  but  somehow  or  other  finds  a  way  to  reaffirm 
this  faith  each  week.  Since  most  of  the  material  is 
drawn  from  our  own  home  life  situations  you  probably 
have  a  faint  notion  of  what  it's  like  to  be  the  sons  of 


two   such   wonderful   people    as    Ozzie    and   Harriet. 

We  guess  our  bringing  them  up  began  the  first  day 
they  started  using  us  as  script  material.  Because,  you 
see,  Mom  and  Dad  are  real  sharp  observers  and  have 
long  called  us  their  "technical  advisers" — a  tag  we're 
mighty  proud  of.  Before  you  think  we're  a  couple  of 
upstarts  talking  through  our  hats,  we  want  you  to 
know  we  think  it  would  be  hard  to  even  imagine 
teaching:  them  anything — because  our  mother  and 
father  are  the  smartest  people  we  know. 

The  first  time  we  became  really  conscious  that  Mom 
and  Pop  were  learning  from  us  (Continued  on  page  69) 


The  Adventures  of  Ozzie  and  Harriet  can  be  heard  each  Friday  at 
9:00  P.M.,  EST  on  ABC.   Sponsor  is  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 


Ozzie  claims  he  "glossed  over"  Science  and  Geogra- 
phy in  school.  Makes  up  for  it  by  reading  with  Ricky. 


David  and  Ricky  prepare  for  a  teen  party  which  helps 
furnish    real    life    material    for    parents'    radio    show. 
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All  Washington  is 
talking  about 
an  exotic  woman's 
love  for  Mary's 
husband  in  the  life  of 


MARY 
MARLIN 


Mary  knew  Mme.  Tao  Ling  was 
Joe's  most  important  client 
but  she  didn't  suspect  such 
an     exotically     beautiful     one! 


With  fearful  heart,  Mary  Marlin  today  faces 
the  greatest  crisis  of  her  married  life.  In 
Washington,  where  her  husband,  Joe,  has 
chosen  to  carry  on  his  career,  she  finds  herself 
face  to  face  with  a  rival  out  of  Joe's  past — a  devas- 
tatingly  attractive  woman  in  the  person  of  Mme. 
Tao  Ling  who  is  obviously  in  love  with  her  hus- 
band. Tao  knew  Joe  when,  just  before  World 
War  II,  he  disappeared  while  on  a  Government 
mission  to  the  Far  East.  While  he  was  in  the  vast 
reaches  of  China  and  Tibet,  his  mind  became 
affected  with  amnesia.  During  this  period,  Mary 
finally  succumbed  to  the  belief  that  Joe  was  dead, 
and  struggled  to  remake  her  life  back  in  the  small 


town  of  Cedar  Springs.  In  this  fight  she  was  helped 
by  David  Post,  an  old  family  friend.  David  be- 
came more  than  a  friend,  and  after  turning  him 
down  repeatedly,  she  finally  consented  to  an  en- 
gagement. On  the  eve  of  their  marriage,  Joe  was 
miraculously  restored  to  her.  Together  they  decided 
to  take  up  their  life  in  Washington.  It  was  then  that 
Mme.  Tao  Ling  came  to  Joe  from  out  of  the  past. 
Joe  received  a  telephone  call  from  a  lawyer  in  Paris, 
who  said  he  was  sending  him  a  client  who  repre- 
sented tremendous  financial  interests  in  the  Far 


Mary  Marlin  is  heard  Monday  through  Friday,  3:15  P.M., 
EST  over  the  American   Broadcasting   Company   network. 
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David  Posf  is  an  old  family  friend,  once  almost 
married  Mary,  and  she  feels  free  to  go  to  him 
with   the   situation   that   has   Washington   talking. 


At  home,  Mary  tries  to  keep  her  marriage 
with  Joe  sound  and  untainted  by  the  rumors 
that  plague  her  ears  and  tear  at  her  heart. 


East.  Mme.  Tao  Ling  arrived  and  Mary  discov- 
ered that  she  was  an  exotically  beautiful  Eur- 
asian woman.  Mary  envied  Tao  stopping  conver- 
sation when  she  entered  a  room — her  clothes,  her 
jewels.  But  her  feeling  turned  to  more  than  envy 
when  she  discovered  that  her  husband  had  obvi- 
ously known  Tao  very  well  indeed  when  Joe  had 
been  in  the  Far  East.  Mary  is  gradually  realizing 
the  position  into  which  she  has  been  placed — she 
must  now  fight  the  greatest  battle  of  her  life. 
She  must  hold  her  attractive  husband  against  the 
charms,  and  wiles  of  a  devastatingly  attractive 
woman — a   woman   obviously    in   love   with   Joe. 
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All  Washington  is 
talking  about 
an  exotic  woman's 
love  for  Mary's 
husband  in  the  life  of 


MARY 

MARLIN 


Mary  knew  Mme.  Tao  Ling  was 
Joe's  most  important  client 
but  she  didn't  suspect  such 
an     exotically     beautiful     one! 
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ouslv  I  discovered  that  her  husband  had  obvi- 
beeri  •  .?wn  Tao  very  well  indeed  when  Joe  had 
the  D!n,  Far  East  Mary  is  gradually  realizing 
must  mt°  which  she  has  been  placed— she 

She  mnTi.   ght  the   greatest   battle   of   her   life. 
charms       a       heT  attractive  husband  against  the 
^omajv-311      WOeS    °f   a    devastatingly    attractive 
a   woman   obviously    in   love    with   Joe. 
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the  ^day 


"1\TR"  Lindlahr,  it's  miserable  being 
1»A  fat!"  That's  what  one  woman  said 
to  me,  and  it  just  about  expresses  the 
feeling  of  every  stout  person. 

Excess  fat  is  dangerous,  unhealthy  and 
unsightly.  Many  a  pretty  girl  has  lost  a 
good  man  because  of  it.  Doctors  know 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  alibi  that  people 
inherit  a  tendency  to  be  overweight.  It's 
usually  a  case  of  people  upsetting  their 
glands  with  bad  eating  habits.  You  can 
reduee — but  not  by  starving.  You  must 
eat  certain  foods  .  .  .  high  protein  foods 
...  to  reduce. 

On  the  following  page  we've  planned  a 
seven-day  diet  that  gives  you  nourish- 
ing meals  while  eliminating  heavy  calorie 
foods.  You  can  juggle  the  order  of  the 
meals  in  the  diet  to  suit  your  taste.  If 
you  like  one  particular  meal  you  can 
repeat  it  the  next  day.  If  you're  a  coffee 
hog,  go  ahead  arid  have  a  cup  per  meal 
as  you  had  at  breakfast  .  .  .in  addition  to 
the  glass  of  skim  milk  called  for.  But 
eat  no  extras!  Cut  out  nibbling  between 


STANDARD  BREAKFAST 

For  All  Seven  Days  of  Diet 

Calories 

1  glass  orange  juice,  6  oz 95 

1  egg,  poached,  hard  or  soft 

boiled 75 

1  slice  Melha  Toast 20 

1  cap  coffee,  %  cup  skim  milk 

with  saccharin 22 

Total   calories 212 

EAT  YOUR  BREAKFAST— Remember 
that  with  every  meal  you  eat  on  this  diet 
you  probably  lose  more  calories  digesting 
the  meal  than  you  gain  from  the  meal  it- 
self. Breakfast  supplies  protein  which  you 
must  have  for  nourishment — YOU  ARE 
NOW  EATING  TO  REDUCE. 


Victor  H.  Lindlahr  is  heard  Mon.-Fri., 
at  12:15  P.M.  EST  on  ABC  for  Serutan. 


meals.  If  you  must  relieve  a  "hunger 
pain,"  confine  your  raiding  of  the  refrig- 
erator activities  to  a  half  grapefruit,  an 
apple  or  a  similar  food. 

And  be  sure  to  use  this  salad  dressing: 
Combine  one  half  cup  skim  milk  "with 
one  teaspoon  onion  juice  and  one  table- 
spoon each  of  lemon  juice,  minced  par- 
sley and  pimento  with  a  sprinkle  of 
paprika.  Shake  thoroughly  in  small  jar. 
Half  a  cup  of  this  tasty  dressing  contains 
only  sixty-eight  calories. 

Mild  exercise  while  dieting  is  good  for 
body  metabolism  as  well  as  your  heart. 
A  brisk  walk  thirty  minutes  every  day 
will  help  tone  up  the  body. 

It  is  always  a  wise  idea  to  have  your 
doctor  check  you  over  before  starting 
any  reducing  diet.  Having  done  that,  get 
yourself  in  the  mood  for  eating  to  re- 
duce. Remind  yourself  that  you'll  be 
losing  unhealthy,  unsightly  pounds  while 
achieving  new  energy  and  beauty! 

Now  go  to  it.  Good  luck,  good  looks 
and,  most  of  all,  good  health! 


MIRACLE  diet 


By  VICTOR 
LINDLAHR 


* 

BREAKFAST 

.212 

LUNCH 

(4  heaping  tablespoons 
grated  American  cheese  on  2 
slices  very  thin  toast) 

1  glass  skim  milk 

200 

35 
90 

DINNER 

Sliced  cucumber,  medium .... 
with  sauteed  onions  and 

15 
160 

30 
30 
40 
90 

1  glass  skim  milk 

902 

3 

BREAKFAST 

212 

LUNCH 

Tomato  juice,  4  oz 

30 
220 

90 

Cottage  cheese-fruit  salad.... 
(%  cup  cottage  cheese 
mixed  with  x/2  cup  canned 
fruit  salad) 

1   glass  skim  milk 

DINNER 

l/2  cup  pickled  beet  salad 

Flounder,  broiled,  4  oz 

(with  Spanish  sauce) 
Y2  boiled  potato,  medium .... 

4  apricot  halves,  canned,  no 

30 
100 

40 
25 

35 
90 

Total  calories  for  day 

872 

5 

BREAKFAST 

Standard  212 

LUNCH 

Red  Pepper  Coleslaw 46 

(*/s  cup  cabbage,  2  spoons 
chopped  red  pepper,  1 
spoon  parsley,  1  spoon  dress- 
ing) 

Spanish  omelet,  2  eggs 195 

V2  grapefruit,  small 40 

1  glass  skim  milk 90 

DINNER 

1  small  tomato,  sliced 25 

(vinegar  and  salt  dressing) 

Broiled  codfish  fillet,  4  oz 100 

Vz  boiled  potato,  med 40 

%  cup  spinach 20 

4     stewed    fresh    plums,     no 

syrup   36 

1  glass  skim  milk 90 

Total  calories  for  day 894 
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BREAKFAST 

Standard   212 

LUNCH 

Cottage  cheese-vegetable  salad  200 
(%  cup  cottage  cheese  with 
chopped  1  stalk  celery,  V2 
small  cucumber,  10  sprigs 
parsley,  3  radishes,  small  to- 
mato and  3  leaves  of  lettuce) 

V&  cup  pineapple,  diced 35 

1  glass  skim  milk 90 

DINNER 

l/2  cup  parsley  coleslaw 20 

Boiled  lean  beef,  3  oz 180 

*/2  cup  carrots 30 

6  stalks  asparagus. 15 

1  pear  half,  canned,  no  syrup  30 

1  glass  skim  milk 90 

Total  calories  for  day 902 
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BREAKFAST 

Standard   212 

DINNER 

Lettuce    salad,    1    tablespoon 

dressing 20 

Broiled   chicken,    x/2   medium 

broiler 150 

Y2  cup  broccoli 20 

Y2  boiled  potato,  medium ....  40 
Yn    cup    cherries,    canned,    no 

syrup   50 

1  glass  skim  milk 90 

SUPPER 

1  cup  chicken  consomme^  ...       25 
Toasted   cheese   sandwich ....     200 
(4  heaping  tablespoons 
grated  American  cheese  on  2 
slices  very  thin  toast) 

Y2  cup  string  beans 20 

1  peach  half,  canned,  no  syrup       30 

Total  calories  for  day 857 


T'~> 
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Dagmar  and  her  Danny  live  in  a  penthouse  high  above 
Manhattan,  but  before  they  could  realize  their  dream, 
Dagmar  had  to  build  a  life  for  the  family  she  adored. 


DAGMAF 


IN  a  penthouse  high  above  the  roof  tops  of  Man- 
hattan a  beautiful  blonde  girl  sat  listening  to  a 
radio  program.  Her  fingers  nervously  brushed 
through  her  platinum  blonde  hair  and  the  figure 
which  had  made  her  so  famous  before  the  tele- 
vision cameras  was  curled  up  in  the  easy  chair  in 
an  attitude  of  utter  dejection.  Her  eyes  were 
closed  as  the  throbbing  notes  of  a  trumpet  from  the 
radio  sounded  in  the  stillness  of  the  room.  Sud- 
denly the  shrill  ring  of  the  telephone  cut  across 
the  trumpet  notes  and  her  blue  eyes  opened  wide. 
Automatically  she  switched  off  the  radio  and 
eagerly  she  raced  for  the  telephone.  A  man's  voice 


c<: 
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Once  they  parted 
forever  but  Dagmar 
found  that  forever 
was  too  long  to  wait 
for     Danny's     love.' 


and  her  DANNY 


sounded  over  the  phone  and  a  radiantly  beautiful 
smile  broke  across  her  face. 

"Danny,  oh,  Danny  it's  you,"  her  voice  rose  in 
high  excitement.  "This  place  is  like  a  morgue 
without  you.  Danny  I  miss  you  so  much.  I'm  so 
blue  I  can't  stand  it." 

Pausing  for  breath,  Dagmar,  the  darling  of  the 
TV  cameras,  listened  eagerly  as  Danny  talked  out 
his  lonesomeness  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  Dagmar  had  been  parted 
from  her  Danny  since  the  glorious  days  last 
September  when  they  honeymooned  on  the  golden 
sands   of  Hawaii's   beaches.   Danny    Dayton   was 


calling  from  Hollywood  where  he  was  making  the 
motion  picture  "This  Is  Dynamite,"  which  was 
separating  him  from  Dagmar,  who  had  remained 
in  their  New  York  penthouse  apartment  on  Central 
Park  South. 

"Danny,  it's  awful,  just  Jean  and  I  rattling  around 
here  without  you,"  Dagmar  said  soulfully,  her 
glance  taking  in  all  forty  feet  of  their  out-sized 
living  room.  "It's  so  lonesome!"  Then,  having  been 
assured  that  it  was  lonesome  for  Danny,  too,  she 
asked  gaily,  "What  did  you  do  today,  honey?" 

Her  delighted  giggle  filled  the  air. 

"Blew  up  a  building,"   (Continued  on  page  84) 
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^Ci 


„^f^ 


MY^  sAlD  ■ 


M. 


-^ 


Dagmar  and  her  Danny  live  in  a  penthouse  high  above 
Manhattan,  but  before  they  could  realize  their  dream 
Dagmar  had  to  build  a  life  for  the  family  she  adored' 


Once  they  parted 
forever  but  Dagmar 
found  that  forever 
was  too  long  to  wait 
for     Danny's     love.' 


DAGMAfland  her  DANNY 


¥  n  a  penthouse  high  above  the  roof  tops  of  Man- 
-■-  hattan  a  beautiful  blonde  girl  sat  listening  to  a 
radio  program.  Her  fingers  nervously  brushed 
through  her  platinum  blonde  hair  and  the  figure 
which  had  made  her  so  famous  before  the  tele- 
vision cameras  was  curled  up  in  the  easy  chair  m 
an  attitude  of  utter  dejection.  Her  eyes  were 
closed  as  the  throbbing  notes  of  a  trumpet  from  the 
radio  sounded  in  the  stillness  of  the  room.  Sud- 
denly the  shrill  ring  of  the  telephone  cut  across 
the  trumpet  notes  and  her  blue  eyes  opened  wide_ 
Automatically  she  switched  off  the  radio  ana 
eagerly  she  raced  for  the  telephone.  A  man's  voice 


sounded  over  the  phone  and  a  radiantly  beautiful 
snuie  broke  across  her  face. 

Uanny,  oh,  Danny  it's  you,"  her  voice  rose  in 
™gn  excitement.  "This  place  is  like  a  morgue 
"J1  tnput  y°u-  Danny  I  miss  you  so  much.  I'm  so 
D'ue  I  can't  stand  it." 
Pausing  for  breath,  Dagmar,  the  darling  of  the 
cameras,  listened  eagerly  as  Danny  talked  out 
Was l0"es°rneness  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  It 
from  h  m'st  time  that  Dagmar  had  been  parted 
Se  ner  Danny  since  the  glorious  days  last 
sand  r  When  they  honeymooned  on  the  golden 
s  of  Hawaii's   beaches.   Danny   Dayton   was 


calling  from  Hollywood  where  he  was  making  the 
motion  picture  "This  Is  Dynamite,"  which  was 
separating  him  from  Dagmar,  who  had  remained 
in  their  New  York  penthouse  apartment  on  Central 
Park  South. 

"Danny,  it's  awful,  just  Jean  and  I  rattling  around 
here  without  you,"  Dagmar  said  soulfully,  her 
glance  taking  in  all  forty  feet  of  their  out-sized 
living  room.  "It's  so  lonesome!"  Then,  having  been 
assured  that  it  was  lonesome  for  Danny,  too,  she 
asked  gaily,  "What  did  you  do  today,  honey?" 

Her  delighted  giggle  filled  the  air. 

"Blew  up  a  building,"  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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Grove 


By 
BERT  PARKS 


Off  camera  they're  just  plain  Bert  and  Betty  to  each  other.    On  camera  they're 
the  delightful  song  and  dance  team  that  sparks  ABC  Television's  Stop  The  Music. 


When  the  boys  down  at  Oak  Ridge  get  tired  of 
fooling  around  with  those  puny  little  atoms  and 
start  looking  for  a  real  energy  source,  I'm  going 
to  tell  them  it's  in  the  bag  .  .  .  Betty  Ann  Grove,  that 
is.  This  cute  hundred-pound  side-kick  of  mine  on 
TV  Stop  The  Music  has  more  vitality  than  a  passel 
of  highly  pleased  coon  dog  puppies,  and  all  the  drive 
of  a  hyper-thyroid  cyclone  running  late. 

I'm  not  the  only  one  who  'knows  this.  When  our 
show  moved  into  ABC's  new  Television  Studio  No.  1, 
director  Don  Appell  took  Betty  and  me  up  there  to 
look  it  over.  We  stared  at  the  loading  docks  that  hold 
twenty  sets  simultaneously,  marveled  at  the  thirty 
sets  of  counterweighted  lines  that  change  scenes  in- 
stantaneously, gaped  at  the  368,000  cubic  feet  of 
stunting  studio  space,  and  enthused  over. the  famous 
"Monster,"  a  motor-driven  movie-type  crane  camera 
that  whirls  more  than  fifteen  feet  off  the  floor. 

"Great!"  exclaimed  Don.  "Now  if  we  can  only  get 
Betty  to  wear  lead  boots  our  cameras  will  have  a 
fighting  chance  to  catch  her!" 

Of  course  that  bounding  liveliness  is  a  great  asset 
in  doing  a  fast-moving  hour-long  Stop  the  Music 
show.  We  have  a  lot  of  split-second  costume  changes, 
acrobatic  dancing,  and  energetic  comedy  sequences, 
but  Betty  takes  it  right  in  stride,  and  even  asks  for 
more  of  the  same. 

Betty  has  been  with  the  program  right  from  its 
premiere  in  May  1949,  and  for  five  months  in  1950  did 
a  double-duty  stint  that  would  have  put  Superman 
in  a  rest  camp  overnight.  She  was  featured  in  the 
leading  Lois  Lane  part  of  Cole  Porter's  smash  musical 
"Kiss  Me  Kate"  at  the  same  time  she  worked  our 
show.  At  7:30  every  Thursday  night  she  would  rush 
into  a  dressing  room  at  ABC's  Ritz  Theatre  on  West 


48th  Street,  change  into  her  TV  costume,  tear  on  stage 
for  her  numbers,  change  again  into  her  first  act  "Kiss 
Me  Kate"  togs,  make  a  beeline  for  the  Shubert 
Theatre  on  West  44th  Street,  arriving  just  in  time 
for  her  on-stage  cue.  All  this  following  a  full  day  of 
rehearsing. 

But  audiences  never  had  a  hint  of  her  exhausting 
routine,  and  night  after  night  her  "True  To  You  In 
My  Fashion"  and  "Why  Can't  You  Behave"  were 
show  stoppers.  Even  after  these  hectic  twelve-hour 
days,  I  suspect  she  probably  went  out  and  danced 
the  Samba  till  dawn. 

'  Perhaps  her  bounce  comes  from  her  New  England 
background,  and  her  early  start  in  show  business. 
Betty  was  just  five  when  she  made  her  first  public 
appearance  singing  "This  Little  Piggy  Went  To 
Market,"  a  particularly  apt  selection  since  she  was 
performing  at  a  Grange  meeting.  However  her  first 
"professional"  booking  did  not  occur  until  she  was 
a  lady  of  twelve  when  she  made  a  debut  at  a  Boston 
YMCA  party  for  the  tremendous  fee  of  five  shiny 
silver  dollars. 

In  Boston,  Betty  attended  the  Longfellow  Grammar 
School,  Cambridge  High,  and  Latin  School.  She 
studied  tap  dancing  with  Mrs.  Grace  Bates,  and  ballet 
with  Mme.  Paparello,  a  former  Ballet  Russe  artiste. 
Now  she  lives  with  her  mother  in  a  modest  east  side 
apartment,  but  her  greatest  fan  is  her  grandmother 
back  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  "Grandma  thinks 
I'm  the  greatest,"  says  Betty  Ann.  "She  invites  all 
the  neighbors  in  on  Thursday  evenings  to  watch  the 
TV  show.  No  one  dares  talk  or  hardly  breathe  during 
Stop  the  Music." 

In  that  vivacious  family,  Grandma  probably  goes 
out  after  the  program  and  skates  in  the  Roller  Derby! 
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Pops  Whiteman  is  quite  a  guy! 
Maybe  I  shouldn't  be  talking  like  that  because 
he's  the  leader  of  our  Saturday  night  TV  Teen 
Club,  and  a  famous  musician,  and  a  big  vice-president 
of  the  network  and  everything,  but  he's  so  friendly 
to  people  I  know  he  won't  mind.  But  more  than 
being  just  friendly  to  people,  Pops  believes^  in  doing 
things  for  people,  and  that  makes  him  different  and 
kind  of  real  special. 

Back  in  1947  when  Mr.  Whiteman  was  living  on  his 
big  farm  near  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  stories  in 
newspapers  usually  got  around  to  "Youth  And  Its 
Problems"  and  juvenile  delinquency  and  all  that. 
At  the  time  Pops  was  plenty  busy.  He  had  a  business 
and  was  supervising  his  herd  of  a  hundred  prize 
Aberdeen  Angus  beef  cattle  and  experimenting  with 
truck  farming  and  crop  rotation.  His  fame  had  been 
established  as  long  as  anyone  could  remember,  and 
he  didn't  have  to  stir  himself  a  bit  unless  he  wanted 
to.  The  important  thing  is  that  he  did  want  to  help 
— even  more,  that  he  did  something  about  it. 

Beginning  that  Fall  he  started  a  series  of  Saturday 
night  dances  for  teen-agers  at  St.  John's  R.  C.  Church 
in  Lambertville.  These  get-togethers  were  known  as 
Paul  Whiteman  Club  Dances  and  were  the  first  part 
of  his  plan.  "It's  no  use,"  he  said,  "telling  kids  where 
not  to  go  unless  you  give  them  a  happy,  wholesome 
place  where  they  can  go  for  a  good  time."  He  pro- 
vided games  and  music  for  the  gang  there  while 
giving  up  his  only  free  night  in  the  week  on  their 
behalf. 

These  parties  gave  him'  the  idea  for  the  Paul 
Whiteman  TV  Teen  Club.  He  developed  the  idea  of 
nationwide  telecasts  devoted  exclusively  to  the  needs 
and  talents  of  teen-agers.  Soon  the  program  grew 
to  a  weekly  event  staged  in  Philadelphia's  great 
Town  Hall  and  telecast  as  far  as  the  cables  could  go. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Whiteman  there  when  I  was  eleven. 
My  mother  and  my  big  sister,  Dorothy,  took  me  to 
see  him.  I  had  always  loved  to  sing  and  had  been 
on  some  of  the  local  radio  stations,  but  my  knees 
were  really  shaking  when  he  started  talking  to  me 
.  .  .  Paul  Whiteman,  the  man  who  had  discovered 
Bing  Crosby,  Mildred  Bailey,  Morton  Downey,  the 
Dorseys,  Mindy  Carson,  and  just  everybody.  But  he 
was  real  kind  and  said  he  liked  my  singing.  He  put 
me  right  on  the  show,  and  I've  been  with  him  ever 
since. 

Pops  has  been  wonderful  to  me.  I  never  had  any 
formal  music  training,  but  he  showed  me  how  im- 
portant it  is.  Now  I'm  learning  dancing  too.  Since 
being  with  him  I've  been  invited  on  shows  with 
Jimmie  Durante,  Eddie  Cantor  and  Milton  Berle, 
and  he's  helped  me  get  started  making  records  for 
Decca.  Probably  the  most  exciting  things  are  offers 
from  Hollywood,  but  Pops  advised  me  to  wait,  and 
I'm  doing  .what  he  says. 

It's  really  wondei-ful  being  with  him  and  watching 
his  patience  and  understanding  with  all  the  kids  who 


iaul  Whiteman's 
TV  teen  club 


By  JUNIE  KEEGAN 


Pops  Whiteman  and  Junie  Keegan,  who  reveals  how 
teen-agers  feel  about  the  Dean  of  Modern  American 
Music. 

want  to  be  on  TV  Teen  Club.  He  has  a  word  of 
encouragement  and  advice  for  those  who  aren't  ready 
yet,  and  he  makes  sure  those  who  do  qualify  stay 
right  on  their  toes.  He  sincerely  wants  each  and 
every  one  of  us  to  be  even  a  bigger  success  than  he 
was,  and  he  helps  in  every  way  he  knows. 
As  I  said,  Pops  Whiteman  is  -quite  a  guy! 

The  Paul  Whiteman  TV  Teen  Club  can  be  seen  every  Saturday 
at  8:00-8:30  P.M.  EST  on  ABC-TV  for  Nash-Kelvinator  Cor- 
poration. 
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Mr. 


D.A 


Radio   and   television    star  Jay   Jostyn    is   a    favorite 
of  fans   for  his   vibrant   interpretation   of   Mr.    D.   A. 


When  the  producers  of  radio's  famed  Mr.  District 
Attorney  series  created  its  television  coun- 
terpart, they  had  no  problem  in  rinding  a 
rugged  yet  polished  actor  to  play  the  video  lead 
role.  Veteran  performer  Jay  Jostyn,  who  has 
portrayed  the  familiar  racket  buster  on  radio  since 
1941,  has  the  happy  quality  of  looking  precisely 
the  part.  Indeed,  to  listeners  throughout  the  nation, 
Jay  has  come  to  represent  a  realistic  disciple  of 
law  and  order.  He  is  so  generally  believed  to  be 
a  real  life  lawyer  that  he  frequently  receives  mail 
from  listeners  inviting  him  to  move  to  certain  cities 
"where  they  feel  crimes  are  going  unsolved. 

Jay  lives  in  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  with  his 
wife  and  their  two  teen-age  sons.  He  is  a  favorite 
with  the  high-school  crowd  and  is  idolized  by 
youngsters  of  popgun  age.  He  has  fostered  a  town 
youth  council,  and  it  is  his  dream  that  other  com- 
munities will  adopt  the  idea.  Its  main  design  is  to 
give  teen-agers  an  opportunity  to  leam  more  of 
their  chosen  profession — photography,  painting, 
music,  acting. 

Today,  with  his  assignments  on  both  radio  and 
television,  Jay  Jostyn  is  busier  than  ever.  But  it's 
a  role  he  believes  in,  a  conviction  quite  clear  to 
listeners  hearing  him  speak  the  famous  Mr.  D.A. 
oath  ".  .  .  not  only  to  prosecute  to  the  limit  of  the 
law  all  persons  accused  of  crime,  but  to  defend 
with  equal  vigor  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all 
citizens." 


Richard  Diamond  and  his  girl  Helen,  leaving  the 
studio,  revert  to  Dick  Powell  and  Virginia  Gregg. 


iamond 


Dick 


IT  took  two  years  for  Dick  Powell  to  persuade 
Hollywood  into  filming  "Murder,  My  Sweet"  and 
to  let  him  play  the  hard-bitten  leading  charac- 
ter. But  it  was  a  hunch  which  proved  to  be  the 
turning  point  of  his  career,  a  graduation  from 
insipid  band-leader  roles  to  assignments  of  action 
and  intrigue  such  as  his  current  radio  series,  Rich- 
ard Diamond. 

Powell  revels  in  his  new  work  because  he  truly 
loves  a  mystery.  His  collection  of  mystery  novels 
is  enormous,  and  he  belongs  to  all  the  crime  book 
clubs.  Favorite  author,  understandably,  is  Raymond 
Chandler,  whose  book  "Farewell,  My  Lovely"-  be- 
came Dick's  pivotal  movie. 

Dick  also  collects  firearms,  old  and  new,  his  pet 
being  the  Ithaca  shotgun  that  has  bagged  many  a 
duck  for  the  Powell  table.  Puzzles  amuse  him;  he's 
fairly  good  with  Chinese  interlocking  blocks.  One 
item  which  baffles  him  is  baby  tending  for  year-old 
son  Rickey,  and  he  invariably  calls  for  help  from 
pretty  wife  June  Allyson. 

With  his  new  mature  roles,  Dick  has  changed  too. 
His  humor  has  broadened,  and  with  his  portrayal 
of  more  rugged  roles,  Dick  has  lost  his  shyness  to 
become  more  assured,  more  definitive,  and  even 
more  likeable  than  ever  before. 
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ictor 
Borge 


A   Beethoven  touch   with   a    piano.   A   Chaplin 
touch  with  humor.  Both  add  to  a  charming  Dane. 

Whether  the  "Great  Dane,"  Victor  Borge,  can 
actually  play  the  piano  with  his  eyebrows  has 
never  been  completely  proved.  But  one  fact  is 
clear;  this  Pixie  of  the  Paderewskis,  in  making  the 
piano  perform  the  impossible,  has  given  the  hotfoot 
to  pomposity,  and  thus  tickled  millions  of  people 
on  two  continents  into  laughing  off  their  worries. 

But  for  one  wink,  Bette  Davis  and  Bing  Crosby, 
this  droll  musician  "might  be  unknown  to  American 
audiences. 

The  wink  happened  when  he  was  fifteen  and  as 
a  protege  was  performing  with  the  Scandinavian 
State  Orchestra.  In  the  midst  of  Rachmaninoff,  Borge 
did  a  silly  two-finger  trill  and  winked  at  the  audi- 
ence. They  roared.  He  decided  serious  music  needed 
more  winks. 

He  came  to  America  and  learned  English  from 
watching  Bette  Davis  in  all-night  movies.  As  a  gas 
station  attendant  he  met  Crosby,  who  hired  him  for 
one  studio  warm-up.  Borge  convulsed  the  audience 
and  stayed  on  for  fifty-six  hilarious  weeks. 

Now  at  last  Victor  Borge,  his  eyebrows,  his  impish- 
ness,  have  their  own  delightful  five-minute  program, 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 


Shriner's  the   name,    Herb   .   .   .  the   kind   of  a 
fellow  you  can  stop  on  the  street  to  swap  a  joke. 


oosier 
Humorist 


Easy-going  Herb  Shriner  wasn't  actually  born  a 
Hoosier.  "It  was  Toledo,  Ohio,"  he  explains. 
"But  my  folks  moved  to  Indiana  as  soon  as  they 
heard  about  it." 

This  tall,  quiet-mannered  young  man  who  wanders 
on-stage  with  a  whimsical  twinkle  in  his  eye  has  won 
a  lot  of  friends  with  his  unpretentious  stories  of 
small  town  life,  mostly  midwestern.  He's  just  nat- 
urally easy  to  cotton  up  to  when  he  reminisces  about 
"the  fellow  we  had  back  home,  well  he  wasn't  work- 
ing, and  he  began  drinking  and  just  loafing  around. 
His  folks  got  so  worried  that  they  got  him  into 
politics  where  he  wouldn't  be  noticed." 

Although  he  started  in  show  business  as  a  har- 
monica player,  Herb  found  audiences  would  rather 
hear  him  spin  yarns.  They  enjoyed  his  telling  about 
the  "old  friend  who  ran  the  fix-it  shop  back  home. 
He  had  to  sleep  in  the  place  though  .  .  .  the  lock  on 
the  door  was  busted." 

Herb  was  an  instant  hit  in  television  when  he  took 
over  for  Arthur  Godfrey  on  the  talent  program  last 
summer.  But  he  continued  searching  for  the  right 
show  for  Hoosier  humor,  and  finally  came  up  with 
just  the  ticket  on  his  new  Herb  Shriner  Time. 

Herb  Shriner  Time  can  be  heard  weekly  on  Thursdays  at  9:00- 
9:30  P.M.  EST  over  ABC  for  Cluett,  Peabody,  Incorporated. 
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Teri's  greatest  thrill  came  one  memorable  after- 
noon when  a  radio  role  suddenly  came  to  life. 


Vivacious  Teri  Keane  claims  she's  just  an  "actress 
by  accident,"  but  radio  producers  seeking  her 
services  know  it's  more  talent  than  fate  that  has 
made  her  one  of  the  busiest  favorites  on  the  air. 

The  "accident"  Teri  refers  to  occurred  when  her 
mother,  a  Professor  of  Music  at  Wittenberg  College, 
enrolled  nine-year-old  Teri  at  New  York's  Profes- 
sional Children's  School  thinking  it  was  for  children 
of  professional  parents — not  professional  youngsters. 
To  her  great  surprise  Teri  came  home  from  school 
after  her  second  day  to  report  that  a  Broadway  pro- 
ducer had  picked  her  out  of  class  to  rehearse  with  his 
play.  Surprise  turned  to  complete  amazement  when 
just  three  days  later  Mrs.  Keane  watched  her  daugh- 
ter play  to  a  packed  house  in  the  rollicking  success, 
"Swing  Your  Lady." 

Equally  astounded  was  Mr.  Keane,  an  editor  of 
the  famed  New  York  Globe.  He  immediately  called  a 
family  huddle  to  discuss  the  situation.  Teri  declared 
her  new-found  interest  in  things  theatrical,  both 
parents  acknowledged  her  aptitude,  all  three  agreed 
dramatic  training  should  continue.  Mrs.  Keane  also 
redoubled  her  efforts  at  coaching  Teri  in  music — 
which  proved  invaluable  in  future  assignments. 


Teri  soon  became  very  much  in  demand.  She  ap- 
peared with  Joe  Laurie,  Jr.,  played  a  role  as  Hope 
Emerson's  daughter,  and  because  a  protegee  of  the 
memorable  "Showboat"  radio  series.  While  growing 
up,  Teri  found  radio  of  particular  interest,  and  radio 
found  Teri  that  way,  too.  Soon  she  had  appeared 
on  more  than  thirty  programs.  She  waited  for  her 
big  break,  and  one  day  it  happened. 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful,  a  top  rated  program,  an- 
nounced auditions  for  the  starring  role  of  "Chichi." 
Actresses  came  from  everywhere,  actresses  with  big 
names,  little  names,  or  no  names.  They  swarmed  to 
the  auditions.  In  the  center  of  things,  determined, 
was  Teri. 

After  hectic  preliminary  auditions,  the  casting  di- 
rectors asked  a  certain  few  to  return  for  a  second 
reading.  Teri  was  among  the  fortunate  as  the  audi- 
tions continued  on  the  following  days.  Finally  the 
big  moment.  After  seven  competitive,  exhausting 
auditions,  Teri  had  lost  fifteen  pounds  but  had  won 
the  part!  That  night  she  ate  the  biggest  steak  in 
New  York  and  slept  for  twenty-four  hours,  knowing 
that  life  could  be  beautiful. 

Exciting  as  that  role  was  to  her,  Teri  discovered 
her  favorite  program  was  True  Story.  She  discov- 
ered this  on  the  very  day  four  years  ago  when  she 
played  the  romantic  lead  opposite  a  handsome  Irish 
actor  named  John  Larkin.  The  sentimental  speeches 
in  the  script  seemed  to  come  to  her  quite  naturally 
that  day.  In  the  best  True  Story  tradition  they  met 
after  the  show,  and  then  upon  more  and  more  fre- 
quent occasions.  Soon  they  discovered  they  both 
loved  the  Yankees,  chicken  livers,  Judy  Garland, 
chewing  pencils,  green  ties,  licorice — and  each  other. 
Their  next  performance  together  was  a  bona  fide 
June  wedding  and  a  delayed  Bermuda  honeymoon. 
Now  they  share  their  Manhattan  apartment  with  ten- 
month-old  daughter,  Sharon,  and  a  happier  trio 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

Today,  Teri's  major  assignment  can  be  called  Mar- 
riage For  Two.  That's  the  title  of  her  ABC  daytime 
dramatic  serial,  and  also  sums  up  her  off-microphone 
activities.  Home  life  with  John  is  very  important  to 
the  petite,  five-foot-two  actress.  She's  currently 
painting  Pennsylvania  Dutch  motifs  in  the  kitchen 
and  conferring  with  John  on  Early  American  furni- 
ture pieces.  Both  reformed  piano  players,  they  enjoy 
collecting  records,  especially  jazz  classics.  Her  shish- 
kabob  recipe  is  John's  greatest  delight,  with  a  pro- 
duction line  for  argyle  socks  running  a  close  second. 

She  feels,  sincerely,  that  marriage  has  helped  her 
portray  the  challenging  role  of  "Vikki."  It  has  given 
her  understanding  and  conviction.  To  talented  Teri 
Keane,  Marriage  For  Two,  on  and  off  the  air,  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  life. 

Teri  Keane  can  be  heard  as  Vikki  in  the  daytime  radio  serial, 
Marriage  For  Two,  Monday-Friday,  4:15-4:30  P.M.  EST.  She  is 
also  heard  on  My  True  Story,  Monday-Friday,  10:00-10:25  A.M. 
EST,  sponsored  by  Sterling  Drug  Company.  Both  programs  on 
ABC. 
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elanese 
Theatre 


By  GILDA  OAKLEAF 


Two  jobs  at  once!  In  costume,  'Gilda  assists 
director  Segal  before  going  on  stage  to  act. 


I  have  television's  Dream  Job  on  "Celanese  Thea- 
tre." Oh,  I'm  not  the  star  of  the  show,  far  from 
it.  In  fact  I'm  not  even  close  to  being  listed  on 
the  credit  cards  following  the  program.  But  as  Script 
Girl  (or  "production  assistant"  as  my  boss,  Alex 
Segal,  calls  me)  I  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  in 
a  small  way  to  help  produce  this  outstanding  drama 
series.  I  can  study  top  directors  working  with  Amer- 
ica's best  known  plays.  I  can  admire  at  first  hand 
the  most  competent  performers  in  show  business, 
and,  greatest  of  thrills,  even  appear  with  them  occa- 
sionally in  very  minor  roles.  It's  a  job  that  has 
everything  I've  ever  wanted,  a  chance  to  be  close 
to,  and  part  of,  the  working  theatre,  while  supporting 
myself  and  my  two  wonderful  children. 

Doubtless  my  own  background  in  the  theatre  has 
made  me  particularly  appreciative  of  being  with 
"Celanese."  When  just  seventeen  I  left  Providence, 
R.  I,  for  New  York.  Here  an  almost  unbelievable 
miracle  occurred.  During  my  second  week  in  town, 
I  was  stopped  on  45th  Street  by  a  distinguished 
looking  gentleman  who  said,  "Pardon  me,  but  are  you 
an  actress?"  When  I  found  my  voice  and  said  I  was, 
he  asked  me  to  visit  him  the  next  day.   He  told  me 


Climaxing  two  weeks  of  work  and  rehearsals,  Gilda  re- 
laxes before  show  as  make-up  man  adds  final  touches. 


his   name   was   Brock   Pemberton.    I   was   stunned. 

That  night  my  roommates  howled  with  glee.  Im- 
agine producer  Brock  Pemberton  stopping  an  un- 
known actress  on  the  street!  It  must  all  be  a  gigantic 
joke.  By  morning  they  had  me  convinced,  then  on 
a  sudden  hunch  I  hurried  over  to  the  Pemberton 
office.  The  most  beautiful  sight  I've  ever  seen  was 
that  same  gentleman  seated  there  behind  a  great  big 
desk.  He  was  Mr.  Pemberton  and  he  engaged  me  on 
the  spot  for  a  wonderful  part  in  "Fun  for  Cinderella." 

After  some  work  for  the  Theatre  Guild,  I  went  to 
Hollywood  to  play  Sylvia  Sydney's  daughter  in  a 
film.  I  loved  California  and  left  the  stage  to  marry 
and  raise  a  family. 

Years  later  when  my  marriage  proved  a  failure,  I 
faced  a  momentous  decision:  could  I  once  again  find 
a  career  in  the  theatre,  or  did  I  owe  it  to  my  children 
to  seek  a  less  appealing  but  more  secure  job  as  a 
clerk  or  office  worker.  After  days  of  debating  with 
myself  I  decided  to  take  a  chance,  bundled  up  seven- 
year-old  Laurel,  four-year-old  Craig,  and  we  three 
came  to  New  York.  I  won  a  role  in  "Hostage,"  -where 
I  met  director  Alex  Segal,  renowned  for  "Actor's 
Studio"  which  won  him  TV's  first  Peabody  Award. 
When  he  needed  an  assistant-script  girl  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Celanese  Theatre  series,  he  remembered 
me. 

Now  all  is  wonderful.  My  work  is  something  the 
children  and  I  both  love,  particularly  when  Mr.  Segal 
has  me  appear  in  a  small  part  they  can  stay  up  to 
see.  So  far  I've  appeared  in  Celanese  Theatre  pro- 
ductions, "Ah  Wilderness,"  "Winterset,"  and  "Old 
Acquaintance."  On  these  occasions  I'm  triply  sure 
I'm  the  lucky  lady  with  television's  Dream  Job. 

The  Celanese  Theatre  can  be  seen  on   alternate  Wednesdays 
from  10:00-11:00  P.M.  EST  on  ABC-TV  for  the  Celanese  Corp. 
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Exciting 


? 


Star,  Neil  Hamilton,  casting  director,  Marie  Stroud  and  guest,  Vanessa  Brown,  confer  on  script. 

TALENT  SEARCH! 


HAVE  you  ever  wished  you  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  professional  actress?   Do 
you  want  to  see  your  name  in  lights?   Have 
you  ever  thought,  "If  I  could  only  get  to  New  York, 
I'd  show  them!" 

All  right,  then.  Here's  that  opportunity  you've 
been  waiting  for!  Radio-TV.  Mirror  Magazine  and 
ABC's  famous  television  program,  Hollywood  Screen 
Test,  have  gotten  together  in  a  search  for  new 
talent  .  .  .  for  a  young,  aspiring  actress  who  has  had 
even  a  small  amount  of  acting  experience,  exclud- 
ing motion  picture  work.  Perhaps  you've  had  ex- 
perience with  college  theatricals,  or  local  little 
theatre  groups.  Perhaps  you've  had  small  roles  on 
radio  or  TV  programs.   To  enter  this  contest,  radio 


or  television  experience  is  not  essential,  but  you 
must  have  had  some  acting  experience,  whether  it 
be  amateur  or  professional. 

Now  here's  what  you  do.  Fill  out  the  question- 
naire on  page  78,  and  return  it  to  Radio-TV  Mirror 
Magazine.  On  the  strength  of  this  questionnaire 
and  the  accompanying  photographs,  contestants  will 
be  selected  to  have  audition  records  cut  at  local 
ABC -TV  or  radio  stations  ...  at  no  expense  to  the 
contestants.  The  station  will  then  forward  the  re- 
cording to  Radio-TV  Mirror,  where  it  will  be  added 
to  the  applicant's  file.  Judges  will  then  make  a 
selection  based  on  this  complete  file.  A  lucky  win- 
ner will  be  chosen.  She  will  be  notified  to  alert  her- 
self for  the  trip  to  New   (Continued  on  page  78) 
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contest  to  win  a  role  on  the  Hollywood  Screen  Test 


CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Contest  is  open  to  everyone  in  continental 
United  States  and  Canada,  except  employees  of 
Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  and  their  families. 

2.  Carefully  and  accurately,  fill  out  the  ques- 
tionnaire which  appears  on  page  78,  and  send  it  to 
the  address  indicated. 

3.  Attach  to  the  questionnaire  one  close-up  pho- 
tograph and  one  full-length  photograph.  These  can 
be  snapshots,  if  they  are  clear  and  good  likenesses. 
All  photographs  must  be  clearly  marked  on  the  back 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  contestant.  Do 
not  send  negatives. 

4.  All- entries  become  the  property  of  Radio-TV 
Mirror  Magazine  and  Hollywood  Screen  Test.  No 
entries,  or  parts  thereof,  can  be  returned  to  con- 
testants. 

5.  The  cutting  of  audition  records  will  in  no  way 
bind  Radio-TV  Mirror  or  Hollywood  Screen  Test, 
but  merely  indicates  that  those  contestants'  entries 
have  passed  the  first  judging. 

6.  The  winner  of  the  Radio-TV  Mirror -Hollywood 
Screen  Test  contest  agrees  to  come  to  New  York 
at  the  time  designated  for  her  to  rehearse  and 
appear  on  a  suitable  program  to  be  selected  by  the 
producers  of  Hollywood  Screen  Test. 

7.  Contest  winner  will  be  brought,  expense  free, 
to  New  York.  Transporta-  (Continued  on  page  79) 

Hollywood  Screen  Test,  Mon.,  7:30  PJVf.  EST,  ABC-TV,  Ironrite. 


Producer,  Juliet  Lewis,  talks  things  over  at  rehearsals  with  can- 
didate David  Moore  of  Minneapolis.  Beulah  Frankel,  Holly- 
wood  Screen   Test's   scenic   designer,    joins   the   conference. 


Producers  Lester  and  Juliet  Lewis 
handle  everything  from  scripts  to 
costume.  With  Philly's  Ann  Murphy. 
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utumn  romance 


By  EDWARD  ARNOLD 


As  everyone  knows  who  listens  to  my  Story 
Teller  program  on  the  ABC  network,  I  like 
a  romantic  tale  that  turns  out  happily, 
especially  when  it  has  an  unexpected  twist  at 
the  end.  The  one  I  am  about  to  relate  com- 
.  bines  all  three:  romance,  a  lovely  ending,  and 
a  surprise  twist  to  top  it  off. 

The  story  is  about  a  man  I  have  known  a  long 
time,  an  actor  in  radio,  stage,  movies  and  tele- 
vision. He  is  a  man  of  my  age,  which  is  old 
enough  to  have  grandchildren  and  young 
enough  to  feel  that  life  is  to  be  fully  lived  and 
savored  until  its  end,  and  that  love  is  not  the 
exclusive  possession  of  youth,  although  it  may 
be  difficult  to  convince  my  younger  readers  that 
this  is  so.  Let  them  be  unbelieving  now,  if  as 
the  years  pass  they  too  will  come  to  understand 
that  love  and  life  are  forever  one  and  forever 
indivisible. 

My  friend  was  a  happy  man,  but  sometimes  a 
little  lonely.  He  was  happy,  because  in  addition 
to  success  in  his  work  as  an  actor  he  had 
achieved  recognition  in  other  chosen  fields — in 
politics,  and  the  labor-management  relations  in 
which  he  pioneered  in  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry. He  was  lonely  at  times  because,  as  men 
often  find  who  move  about  constantly  in  their 
work  and  are  always  meeting  new  people,  there 
was  not  the  pull  towards  one  place  and  one 
person  that  makes  the  heart  turn  homeward 
wherever  its  owner  may  go.  And  so  he  was  a 
little  thoughtful  on  a  Thanksgiving  Eve,  in  the 
year  1950,  after  he  left  some  friends  and  walked 
back  to  his  hotel  on  the  edge  of  Central  Park  in 
New  York.  In  fact,  he  stopped  to  talk  with  the 
doorman  a  while  because  he  was  loath  to  go  up 
to  his  suite. 

At  this  point  a  lady  enters  our  story,  a  charm- 
ing and  lovely  woman  who  is  now  alone  with 
her  son,  a  high  school  senior.  They  had  come 
from  their  home  in  a  mid-western  city  to  see 
some  plays  and  to  shop  over  the  holiday  week, 
as  a  change  from  the  boy's  school  work  and  a 
rest  from  his  mother's  responsible  post  as  di- 
rector of  Aid  to  Dependent  Parents  in  the  Prose- 
cuting Attorney's  office.  Riding  back  to  their 
hotel,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Park,  she  said 
on  an  impulse,  "What  a  wonderful  crisp  night, 
too  lovely  to  waste  inside  a  cab.  Let's  get  out 
and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way."  They  paid  their 
driver  near  where  my  (Continued  on  page  96) 

Edward  Arnold  is  the  Story  Teller,  M-F,  10:25  A.M.  EST 
and  Mr.  President,  Wed.,  10  P.M.  EST.   Both  on  ABC. 


Edward  Arnold,  Story 
Teller,  writes  his 
favorite  love  story  .  . 
a  story  to  warm  the 
cockles  of  your  heart 


Radio  and  film  star,  Edward  Arnold,  and  his  wife, 
Cleo,  on  recent  visit  to  New  York  from  Hollywood. 
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The  Lone  Ranger 


Off  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  a  hearty 
"Hi-Yo  Silver,  Away-y-y-!"  ABC's 
Lone  Ranger  rides  into  another  thrilling 
adventure  of  the  Wild  West,  with  over 
twelve  million  children  listening  breath- 
lessly to  his  daring  feats  From  the  im- 
agination of  George  W.  Trendle  came  the 
idol  of  youngsters  across  the  nation — 
the  masked  champion  of  justice  who  uses 
his  silver  bullets  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
outlaws,  but  never  to  take  a  human  life. 

In  leafing  through  the  annals  of  the 
Old  West,  we  find  that  at  one  time  dur- 
ing his  career,  the  Lone  Ranger  was  not 
alone,  but  a  member  of  the  Texas  Ran- 
gers. There  were  five  others  in  his  par- 
ticular group.  One  evening  the  six 
Rangers  were  preparing  to  camp  on  the 
canyon  floor  for  the  night  when,  seem- 
ingly out  of  nowhere,  outlaw  bullets 
found  their  mark.  Five  of  the  Rangers 
were  killed  in  cold  blood  and  the  sixth 
left  behind,  presumably  dead.  However, 
the  sixth  Ranger  was  found  by  an  In- 
dian, who  was  later  to  become  known  as 
Tonto,  and  nursed  back  to  health. 

Tonto  buried  the  five  dead  Rangers, 
but  made  six  mounds  of  earth  to  give 
the  impression  that  all  had  died.  In  order 
to  conceal  his  identity,  the  Lone  Ranger 
donned  a  black  mask  and  began  his  cam- 
paign of  reprisal.  He  was  determined  to 
find  the  assassins  and  bring  them  to  jus- 
tice. The  territory  he  covered  extended 
throughout  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  up  into 
the  Dakotas  and  even  as  far  as  California. 
At  the  completion  of  this  mission  he  con- 
tinued to  champion  justice  in  the  wilds 
of  the  West,  for  he  had  become  the  sym- 
bol of  law  and  order.  This  hard-fighting, 
straight-shooting  avenger  remained  be- 
hind his  mask  and  left  his  real  identity 
buried  with  his  five  dead  comrades. 

Before  the  Lone  Ranger  found  him,  the 
great  white  stallion,  Silver,  was  king  of 
a  herd  of  wild  horses.  Having  conquered 
all  opposition,  Silver  left  the  protection 
of  the  valley  to  seek  greener  pastures. 
It  was  during  this  quest  that  he  en- 
countered a  bison  for  the  first  time.  The 
gallant  young  horse  put  up  a  heroic  fight 
against  the  buffalo,  but  he  would  have 
been  gored  to  death  had  it  not  been  for 
the  timely  arrival  of  the  Lone  Ranger 
who  shot  the  ferocious  animal  and  saved 
the  great  horse.  From  that  time  on,  the 
Lone  Ranger  and  Silver,  with  Tonto's 
help,  have  faced  and  outwitted  death  in 
the  West  together. 


Oaly  one  soap 
gives  your  skirt  this 

And  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  proved  extra  mild  . . .  leaves 
your  skin  softer,  fresher,  younger  looking! 

Now  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — with  the  lingering,  irresistible 

"fragrance  men  love" — is  proved  by  test  to  be  extra  mild 

too!  Yes,  so  amazingly  mild  that  its  gentle  lather 

is  ideal  for  all  types  of  skin — dry,  oily,  or  normal!  And 

daily  cleansing  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  helps  bring 

out  the  flower-fresh  softness,  the  delicate  smoothness, 

the  exciting  loveliness  you  long  for!  Use 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  regularly  .  .  .  for  the 

finest  complexion  care  .  .  .  for  a  fragrant 

invitation  to  romance! 
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V.  Send  now  for  new  FREE  book 
C       which  fully  explains  the 
(  intimate  facts  of  life 


A- 


A  modern  woman  doesn  't  have  to  be  told 
how  important  the  practice  of  complete 
hygiene  (including  internal  feminine 
cleanliness)  is  to  health,  married  happi- 
ness and  after  her  periods.  She  also 
knows  that  even  the  most  refined  woman 
must  constantly  guard  against  an  odor 
— far  graver  than  bad  breath  or  body 
odor.  And  a  modern  woman  knows  she 
should  always  use  zonite  in  her  douche 
because  no  other  type  liquid  antiseptic- 
germicide  of  all  those  tested  is  so  power- 
ful yet  safe  to  tissues. 

Wise  Women  No  Longer 
Use  Old-Fashioned  Methods 
A  well-informed  woman  would  no  longer 
even  think  of  relying  ©n  old-fashioned 
ineffective  mixtures  which  are  nothing 
more  than  'kitchen  makeshifts.'  On  the 
other  hand  she  understands  the 
serious    dangers   of    using   harmful 
poisons.  That's  why  zonite  is  such 
a  blessing  for  womankind! 

Yet,  despite  its  great  germ-killing 


Gown  by 
Kiviette 

power,  zonite  is  absolutely  safe  to 
the  most  delicate  tissues.  It  is  positively 
non-poisonous,  non-irritating — the  first 
antiseptic-germicide  in  the  world  so 
powerfully  effective  yet  harmless  for  a 
woman  to  use. 

ZONITE's  Miracle-action 

zonite  dissolves  and  removes  odor- 
causing  waste  substances.  It  helps  guard 
against  infection  and  kills  every  germ  it 
touches.  It's  not  always  possible  to  con- 
tact all  the  germs  in  the  tract,  but  you 
can  be  sure  zonite  im- 
mediately kills  every 
reachable  germ  and  keeps 
them  from  multiply- 
ing. You  can  depend  on 
zonite! 
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Zonite 
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♦Offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Mail  coupon  for  free  book  (never  before  published) . 
Reveals  intimate  facts  and  gives  complete  information 
on  feminine  hygiene.  Write  Zonite  Products  Corp., 
Dept.  RM-22,  100  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  17,  N.  Y.* 
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Herb   Shriner    Time 

Herb  says  his  home  town  folks  bought  a 
new  TV  set  just  to  watch  him.  "And  that's 
sumpin',"  he  adds,  "when  you  realize  they 
don't  even  have  a  television  station  out 
there." 
Herb    Shriner    Time:    Thursday,    9    P.M. 

EST,  ABC-TV. 

Paul  Whiteman  Mtevue 

As  a  check-rein  on  his  two  girls,  Julie, 
five,  and  Jan,  ten,  Paul  Whiteman  has  in- 
vented a  "television  eye,"  whereby,  they 
believe,  he  knows  everything  they're  doing 
when  he's  out  of  town.  His  first  question 
via  the  phone  is,  "How  were  you  in  school 
today?"  knowing  the  replies  will  be  truth- 
ful because  of  his  magic  eye.  But  Paul  re- 
ceived a  setback  during  a  recent  call  when 
Julie  asked  him  if  he  had  his  "television 
eye"  on  her  at  the  particular  moment.  "Of 
course,"  he  assured  her.  "Okay,"  was  the 
retort,  "then  you  won't  have  to  ask  me 
what  I'm  doing." 
Paul   Whiteman   Revue:    Sunday,   7   P.M. 

EST,  ABC-TV. 

3tr.  District  Attorney 

Actress  Roily  Bester  couldn't  very  well 
go  to  the  law  with  her  problem.  Cast  as 
a  candy  store  proprietor  on  the  telecast  of 
Mr.  D.  A.,  she  started  the  day's  rehearsal 
with  full  candy  counters  and  cookie  jars. 
Come  show  time  the  larder  had  sharply 
diminished.  Culprits:  stagehands,  camera- 
men, hangers-on  and — worst  of  all — those 
guardians  of  the  law,  Jay  Jostyn,  Len 
Doyle,  and  Vicki  Vola,  who  comprise  Mr. 
D.  A.  and  staff. 
Mr.    District   Attorney:    Monday,    8    P.M. 

EST,  ABC-TV. 

Break  The  Hank 

When  quizmaster  Bud  Collyer  asked  a 
young  contestant  about  his  future  career, 
the  boy  answered  unhesitatingly,  "A  doc- 
tor." Bud  beamed  approval  and  suggested 
some  humanitarian  reasons  for  his  choice, 
but  the  boy  cut  in  quickly  with,  "Oh  no,  I 
just  want  to  make  a  lot  of  money." 
Break  the  Bank:    Monday  through  Friday. 

11:30  A.M.  EST,  ABC. 

Breakfast  Club 

Don  McNeill  takes  time  out  to  give  some 
advice  to  youngsters.  "Always  eat  a  good 
breakfast,  so  you'll  grow  to  be  big  and 
strong  enough  to  make  your  kids  eat 
theirs!" 
Breakfast  Club :   Monday  through  Friday, 

9  A.M.  EST,  ABC. 

Stop  The  Music 

Betty  Ann  Grove,  petite  songstress  on 
the  show,  has  Bert  still  shaking  his  head 
dubiously  over  her  explanation  of  why  a 
new  dress  she  just  bought  didn't  cost  a 
cent.  "I  paid  $20  for  it,"  she  contends, 
"but  it  was  reduced  from  $40.  so  I  bought 
it  with  the  $20  I  saved  while  buying  it." 
Stop  The  Music:  Thursday,  8  P.M.  EST, 

ABC-TV. 


(Continued  from  page  51)  was  the  eve- 
ning Ricky  couldn't  find  his  science  book. 
After  searching  all  over  the  house  and 
making  various  accusations  about  certain 
brothers  who  always  were  borrowing 
things  they  shouldn't,  we  found  Pop  carry- 
ing the  book  into  our  kitchen  to  see  if 
water  really  would  stay  in  a  jar  when, 
under  proper  circumstances,  the  jar  was 
turned  upside  down. 

"Just  thought  I'd  read  along  with  you, 
Ricky,"  he  explained  with  a  smile.  "Your 
book  is  serving  as  sort  of  a  refresher 
course  for  me — sort  of  glossed  over  science 
in  my  school  days." 

Many  of  the  events  dramatized  on  our 
ABC  radio  program  happen  right  in  our 
house.  Mom  and  Dad  don't  miss  a  thing, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  teen-age  talk. 
They're  really  hep  in  this  department  and 
Mom  is  nice  enough  to  say  that  we're  her 
sources  of  information.  We  don't  deserve 
all  the  credit  because  a  few  of  the  kids 
from  Hollywood  High  and  Bancroft  Junior 
High  who  congregate  at  our  house  help, 
too. 

Sometimes  you  have  to  really  feel  sorry 
for  parents.  Right  now,  Mom's  learning 
the  hard  way  about  football  heroes.  David 
is  on  the  B  football  team  at  Hollywood 
High.  On  Thursday  afternoon  David  is 
proudly  on  the  football  field,  and  the  rest 
of  us  are  in  the  bleachers.  Mom  says  she 
never  has  suffered  one  bad  moment  over 
our  work  on  the  show  "because  we've  never 
missed  a  cue  and  are  as  dependable  as  our 
mantel  clock  (except  when  Dad's  just  fixed 
it) .  But,  how  she  suffers  over  those  foot- 
ball games! 

"Run,  David,"  she  calls  and  clasps  her 
hands  in  agony  if  a  tackier  gets  near  him. 
When  the  other  side  scores  she's  just  plain 
heartbroken. 

Dad  says  her  worst  moment  is  to  come 
when  they  might  have  to  carry  David  off 
the  field  someday.  We  kids  never  worry 
about  this  because  it's  just  too  exciting  to 
be  either  the  brother  in  the  game  or  the 
brother  yelling  from  the  stands.  Some- 
times the  other  boys  get  banged  about  a 
bit,  but  knock  on  wood — our  representative 
has  been  mighty  lucky  so  far. 

Now  that  we're  older,  we're  becoming 
as  lenient  about  disciplining  our  parents 
as  they  have  been  with  us.  Most  of  .our 
friends  squabble  with  their  parents  over 
chores  they  have  to  do.  We  never  do  be- 
cause our  chores  consist  of  doing  the  radio 
show  once  a  week,  and  who'd  want  to 
quarrel  with  their  parents  over  that?  We 
used  to  earn  our  allowances  by  making 
beds,  washing  cars  and  all,  but  now  Mom 
and  Dad  feel  we  have  enough  to  occupy 
our  spare  time  with  the  show.  Mom  says 
kids  have  to  do  chores  to  learn  discipline — 
we've  already  got  through  the  period  of 
doing  disagreeable  chores — so  now  we  do 
the  program  to  teach  us  more  discipline. 
Only,  we  like  this  type  discipline! 

And  we  still  get  our  allowances.  (David 
gets  two  dollars  a  week  and  Ricky  gets 
| »  dollar  fifty  cents.)  We  discussed  this, 
lowever,  last  week  and  Mom  agrees  that 
we  ought  to  get  a  cost  of  living  raise. 
Solly,  sodas  have  gone  up  to  twenty-five 
:ents! 

Speaking  of  discipline — Mom  and  Dad 
earned  what  most  kids  could  have  told 
".hem  in  five  minutes — very  often  outside 
things  we  want  to  do  will  accomplish  mir- 
icles  if  they'll  just  wait  long  enough  for  us 
1  o  indulge  ourselves.  Mom  was  utterly 
imazed,  for  instance,  when  David  came  in 
he  first  day  of  football  practice  and  went 
o  bed  at  eight-fifteen  after  boning  up  on 

JB  school  work.  He  was  just  too  tired  to 
•tay  up  and  argue  about  bed-time.   Ricky 

&vid  speaks  from  his  older  perch)  wants 


Bringing  Up  Our  Parents 

to  develop  his  football  prowess  in  the 
sandlots  so  he,  too,  is  obeying  football 
training  schedules.  Makes  fellows  like  us 
agree  "Football  gives  us  something  to  work 
for." 

The  folks  sometimes  kid  about  this  busi- 
ness of  our  bringing  them  up.  They  try  to 
make  us  think  we're  teaching  them  to 
drive  all  over  again.  This  is  because  David 
is  taking  a  course  at  high  in  driving  which 
is  included  in  the  school's  curriculum. 
(Ricky  is  learning  from  his  brother,  but 
says  he'll  wait  until  he  gets  into  high  school 
for  serious  instruction.) 

"I  have  to  be  on  my  guard,"  Mom  laughs, 
"when  the  boys  are  with  me.  They  correct 
my  driving  manners  if  I'm  not  careful." 
Only  this  isn't  even  in  part  true  because 
Mom  is  a  real  careful,  considerate  driver 
— as  polite  in  driving  as  she  is  in  all  her 
relationships  with  people. 

Mom  and  Dad  are  proud  of  David's  me- 
chanical sense  because  he  doesn't  come  by 
it  from  either  of  them.  Mom  can  drive  a 
nail,  but  when  it  comes  to  using  his  hands 
Dad  is  strictly  a  "watcher."  His  usual  ex- 
cuse when  David  fixes  things  is,  "just  let 
me  see  how  you  do  it,  son.  You  know  the 
quickest  way  to  learn  is  to  dive  in  and  do 
it  yourself."  Umm! 

David  has  a  diploma  from  his  audio- 
visual class  at  school  which  already  certi- 
fies to  his  abilities.  "This  means,"  Dad 
teases,  "that  he  can  run  the  home  movie 
projector — even  if  he  can't."  But  we  know 
that  David  sure  can!  He's  good  at  tinker- 
ing with  motors  and  when  he's  sixteen  he 
hopes  to  have  a  car  like  the  other  fellows 
at  school.  We  hope  that  Mom  remembers 
about  telling  us  how  we're  teaching  her 
and  Pop  about  driving  when  that  time 
comes.  We  don't  believe  in  hot  rods  and 
Mom  says  that's  one  less  thing  to  worry 
about  for  which  she's  grateful  with  us. 
Guess  she  was  a  bit  shaken  the  day  that 
she  heard  the  awful  noise  in  the  driveway 
and  thought  it  was  an  airplane  diving  into 
the  house.  Actually  it  was  only  David 
coming  up  the  driveway  in  a  jalopy  his 
best  friend  owned.  You  know  parents, 
though,  they  don't  get  over  those  little 
scares  easily.  Mom  jokes  a  lot  and  refers 
to  this  as  the  time  she  was  frightened  by 
an  "outboard  motor"  but  deep  down  we 
know  she's  like  every  other  parent — plain 
scared  at  the  idea  of  kids  in  cars. 

When  it  comes  to  the  clarinet  and  saxo- 
phone which  we're  learning  to  play  (Da- 
vid's sax,  Ricky's  clarinet),  Dad's  still 
bringing  us  up.  Ricky  shows  ability.  After 
two  lessons  he  sounded  like  a  budding 
Goodman  and  almost  as  good  as  Dad. 


"You  just  think  that  because  you 
recognize  the  tune  I'm  playing,"  he 
laughed.  But  we  both  keep  honking  it 
around  the  house  and  maybe  someday 
we'll  be  able  to  teach  Dad  a  new  note  or 
two.  When  somebody  asked  Pop  if  we  had 
jam  sessions,  he  sighed.  We  don't  know 
whether  he  was  sad  or  glad  when  he  an- 
swered,  "We  haven't   come  to  that — yet." 

There  are  times  when  we  are  real  happy 
that  Mom  doesn't  leave  all  the  bringing  up 
to  us — for  on  occasion  we've  tried  to  as- 
sume full  control  and  have  fallen  flat  on 
our  faces. 

Recently  David  had  a  big  party  with  the 
high  school  gahg.  There  are  fifteen  guys 
in  the  club  and  each  one  was  bringing  a 
girl — all  except  David  who  thinks  girls  are 
a  nuisance.  We  were  both  pitching  in  so 
we  decided  there  was  no  need  for  Mom  to 
worry — she  does  enough  tending  to  us  in 
the  ordinary  run  of  things.  "Just  lend  us 
the  house,"  we  said,  in  manly  fashion. 
This  she  did  willingly.  We  played  football 
all  Saturday  afternoon  and  stopped  at  the 
grocery  store  on  the  way  home.  When  we 
came  in  with  the  boxes  of  food  and  Cokes 
she  asked  us  what  we  were  having.  We 
explained  that  our  menu  consisted  of  bacon 
and  tomato  sandwiches  and  soft  drinks. 
She  had  the  absent-minded  look  that 
means  she's  trying  not  to  interfere  but  still 
is  so  darned  honest  she  can't  with  any 
truthfulness  say  we're  using  our  heads. 
Finally,  she  just  off-handishly  remarked 
that  bacon  and  tomato  sandwiches  had  to 
be  prepared  at  the  last  minute  and  perhaps 
we'd  be  a  little  too  busy  entertaining  our 
guests  to  spend  the  better  part  of  party 
time  in  the  kitchen.  Gosh,  who'd  ever 
think  of  a  thing  like  that! 

Then,  she  asked  if  we  were  going  to 
play  games  as  well  as  dance.  We  told  her 
games  were  only  for  very  young  kids  and 
older  folks.  (Well,  at  least  folks  who're 
our  parents'  age,  for  they  always  play 
games  at  their  parties.) 

Anyway,  Mom  pitched  in  and  baked  our 
favorite  brownies  and  a  cake,  and  fixed 
some  sandwiches  that  would  keep,  and 
chilled  the  Cokes  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
her,  we'd  never  had  all  the  stuff  done  in 
time.  Later,  during  the  party  when  the 
kids  were  playing  charades,  David  walked 
into  the  kitchen  and  found  Mom  laughing. 
When  he  asked  her  what  was  so  funny, 
she  said  "nothing,  not  a  thing." 

There  are  times  like  that  when  fellows 
realize  that  the  older  you  get  the  more  you 
learn  about  how  much  your  parents  al- 
ready know.  It's  nice  to  relax  and  let  them 
bring  you  up,  too. 
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Wo  Malce-SelievQ  -Mete! 

say  thousands  of  regular  listeners  to  radio's 
"My  True  Story".  That's  because  "My 
True  Story"  is  not  just  another  radio  pro- 
gram with  made-up  characters  and  situa- 
tions. It's  a  refreshingly  different  slice  of 
real,  everyday  life,  lived  by  the  kind  of 
people  you  know  and  see  all  the  time.  And 
for  a  true  life  drama  acted  behind  the 
scenes  at  a  broadcast  of  "My  True  Story," 
read  "Ring  For  Mary"  in  February  RADIO- 
TV  MIRROR  magazine  now  at  newsstands. 
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Luck's  Been  a  Lady  to  Me 
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(Continued  from  page  43)  guy  I'm  think- 
ing about  when  we  go  on  the  air. 

I  visualize  him  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  he's  got  problems.  Maybe  the 
mortgage  is  due,  his  wife  is  sick,  or  his 
kid  is  flunking  Latin.  He  doesn't  feel  so 
good.  If  we  can  coax  him  into  the  first  smile 
of  the  day,  we've  done  a  good  show.  We 
try  to  touch  his  emotions.  There  Break- 
fast  Club   is  like   a  soap   opera — for  real. 

He's  taught  me  many  things,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  to  believe  in  the 
innate  goodness  of  people.  I  have  proof  of 
it  every  day.  Some  folks  in  radio  point 
out  that  by  inviting  unknown,  uncoached 
guests  to  our  microphone,  we're  taking 
an  awful  chance.  They  prefer  recording 
on  tape  and  editing  before  broadcast. 

I'll  risk  it  live.  I've  learned  that  some- 
where in  the  bunch  I'll  always  find  some 
one  with  a  good  story  who  will  sparkle 
in  telling  it.  Sure,  some  of  them  have 
put  me  in  tight  spots,  but  no  one  has  done 
it  viciously  or  deliberately. 

Of  the  celebrities  who  have  visited  us, 
I  got  the  most  kick  out  of  Jerry  Lewis, 
partly  because  he  asked  to  appear.  For 
him,  it  entailed  a  sacrifice,  for  he  was  then 
at  the  Chez  Paree,  working  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He'd  had  no  sleep, 
yet  he  showed  up  fresh  as  ever.  He  set 
fire  to  Don  Dowd's  Swift  commercial,  he 
made  Murphy  miss  a  station  break,  he 
interrupted  my  jokes,  he  broke  us  up 
so  completely  I  laughed  until  my  sides 
ached.  Yet  for  all  the  confusion,  I  sensed 
Jerry  was  letting  us  know  Breakfast  Club 
meant  something  to  him.  He  listened  to  it 
as  a  kid  and  his  own  children  listen  to  it 
now.  He  was  returning  thanks  by  con- 
tributing his  own  zany  talents. 

Encountering  this  attitude  from  both 
the  well  known  and  the  unknown  brings 
me  my  deepest  satisfaction.  What  more 
can  a  man  ask  of  life  than  assurance  he's 
understood  and  appreciated  and  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  communicating  his  own  ideas 
and  emotions  to  his  neighbor? 

Right  there,  I  think,  lies  the  definition 
of  what  radio  has  added  to  American 
living.  It  has  brought  people  closer  to- 
gether and  eased  a  tremendous  amount 
of  loneliness.  I'm  proud  to  have  had  part  in 
it. 

I'd  also  like  my  new  friend  to  recognize 
I'm  no  glamor  boy.  Once,  a  woman  asking 
an  autograph  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
saying,  "You're  just  like  you  were  on  the 
air.  So  many  times  I've  seen  the  charm 
turn  off  when  the  lights  did." 

There's  no  reason  why  I  should  change. 
At  the  mike  or  off-stage,  I'm  myself  and 
that  goes  for  the  rest  of  the  gang,  too. 
Sam  is  just  as  funny,  Johnny  just  as 
sentimental,  Patsy  just  as  romantic.  The 
only  exception  is .  our  gossipy  old  maid, 
Aunt  Fanny.  In  real  life,  Fran  Allison  is 
happily  married  to  Archie  Levington  and 
in  all  these  years,  none  of  us  has  ever 
heard  her  say  a  sharp  or  catty  thing. 

Personal  habits?  Kay  says  I'm  easy  to 
feed  .  .  .  meat-and-potatoes  guy. 

If  I  were  to  talk  about  my  clothes  I'd 
say  that's  where  I  exercise  my  imagination. 
Some  of  my  suits  are  as  conservative  as  an 
investment  counselor's,  others  are  wild 
as  I  can  get.  Maybe  changing  the  scenery 
with  clothes  is  what's  left  of  my  early 
desire  to  be  an  artist.  I  even  get  a  big 
kick  out  of  going  shopping  with  Kay  once 
in  a  while.  I  think  she  looks  best  in  trimly 
tailored  things  and  usually  our  tastes 
agree. 

It's  my  hunting  clothes  I'm  really  fond 
of  and  particular  about.  No  one  but  an- 
other hunter  would  ever  guess  it,  how- 
ever. My  coat  is  at  least  ten  years  old  and 
ripped  by  barbed  wire  in  a  dozen  places. 


The  pants,  mud  stained  and  dirt  spat- 
tered, can  practically  stand  alone  but  I 
get  mad  when  anyone  sends  them  out  to 
be  dry  cleaned.  It  took  me  a  long  time 
to   get   them   that   way. 

Kay  says  they  smell.  I  say  so  what,  but 
when  she  hinted  very  strongly  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  build  a  special 
cabinet  for  them  down  in  the  basement,  I 
agreed.   They'd   be  safe  there. 

It  worked  swell.  Too  swell,  in  fact.  Pass- 
ing the  cabinet  one  day,  I  had  to  admit 
that  a  distinctly  gamey  odor  was  seeping 
out.  I  thought,  "Gosh,  they  can't  really 
be  that  bad."  I  investigated.  It  was  worse. 
I'd  forgotten  a  pheasant  in  the  pocket  of 
the  jacket. 

As  for  hobbies.  I'm  no  household  me- 
chanic, if  that's  what  you  mean.  No  wood- 
working, no  tooled  leather  or  stuff  like 
that.  I'll  still  have  attacks  of  art  now  and 
then  but  its  direction  shifts.  Sometimes 
it's  photography,  sometimes  modern  paint- 
ing, sometimes  more  traditional  form, 
sometimes  cartooning,  but  my  interest 
never  lasts  long. 

The  diversion  which  endures  is  my  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  that's  pretty  much  a 
family  tradition.  My  grandfather  was  one 
of  the  first  men  in  Wisconsin  to  promote 
the  cause  of  game  conservation.  He  taught 
my  father  to  hunt  and  fish  and  my  father 
taught   me. 

How  adaptable  am  I?  Let's  say  I  like 
change  in  day-to-day  events  but  want  a 
solid  foundation  under  me.  I'd  rate  being 
able  to  roll  with  the  punch  as  my  most 
valuable  asset.  Analyzing  it,  I  see  my 
whole  career  has  been  built  on  disappoint- 
ment which  worked  out  for  the  best. 

It  starts  away  back  when  I  was  a  kid. 
Because  I  grew  so  fast  I  got  rickets.  I  had 
to  spend  most  of  my  time  in  bed  or  lying 
out  in  the  sun.  I  was  dying  to  play  foot- 
ball, but  when  I  couldn't,  I  compensated 
by  writing  and  drawing. 

I  thought  when  I  entered  Marquette 
school  of  journalism  that  I  wanted  to  be- 
come an  editorial  cartoonist.  I  was  a 
sophomore  when  my  father's  business 
failed.  To  stay  in  school,  I  went  to  work  as 
an  announcer  at  WISN  for  seventeen 
fifty  a  week.  When  I  asked  for  twenty 
five,  I  got  fired,  so  I  went  to  WTMJ  for 
thirty  bucks.  My  job  included  writing  and 
illustrating  a  radio  column  for  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  which  owned  the  station. 

Out  of  that  came  my  big-shot  period.  I 
was  hired  by  the  Louisville  Courier  Jour- 
nal and  at  its  radio  station  developed,  with 
Van  Fleming,  an  act  called  Coo  Coo  Col- 
lege. As  the  Two  Professors,  we  moved  to 
San  Francisco.  When  our  sponsor  canceled, 
we  tried  Chicago  and  New  York,  but  no 
soap.  I  landed  in  Milwaukee  flat  broke  and 
with   a   wife  to   support. 

WTMJ  took  me  back  and  Kay  worked 
with  me  on  Saturday  Night  Jamboree. 
The  station  manager  decided  I  had  no 
future  in  radio  but  he'd  like  to  hire  my 
wife.  We  didn't  see  it  that  way.  Kay  went 
to  stay  with  her  folks,  I  went  to  Chicago 
and  eventually  latched  onto  a  weak  little 
waker-upper  called  the  Pepper  Pot.  I 
changed  the  name  to  Breakfast  Club,  but 
it  was  a  long  time  in  building.  First  evi- 
dence of  its  success  came  when  the 
musicians  who  had  fumed  over  getting  up 
so  early  began  asking  for  the  assignment. 

I'd  like  my  new  friend  to  know  I  have 
gripes — plenty  of  them.  I'm  no  sweetness 
and  light  guy.  In  the  petty  irritations 
department,  my  prize  goes  to  the  person 
who  says  in  a  patronizing  tone,  "My,  it 
must  be  awful  to  get  up  at  5:45  every 
morning."  His  equally  abhored  opposite 
number  says,  "Pretty  soft.  Work  an  hour 
and    you're    through.    How    do    you    keep 


busy  the  rest  of  the  day?" 

On  the  deadly  serious  side,  my  fervent 
anger  is  directed  against  the  traitors  who 
don't  recognize  the  value  of  their  own 
citizenship.  I  can't  understand  these  char- 
acters who  let  themselves  be  led  into 
Communism.  You  can't  be  a  Christian  and 
be  a  Communist;  neither  can  you  have 
much  of  a  sense  of  humor.  If  anyone 
told  me  to  do  some  of  the  things  they've 
done,  I'd  end  up  laughing.  But  most  baf- 
fling of  all  is  their  lack  of  perspective. 
Apparently,  they  have  absolutely  no  eval- 
uation of  the  good  things  life  in  America 
has  brought  them. 

In  the  same  traitorous  class,  I  place 
dope  peddlers.  In  fact,  I  think  they're 
even  worse  for  they  destroy  our  young 
people.  I'll  fight  them  every  chance  I  get. 

From  my  views  on  those  subjects,  my 
new  friend  is  going  to  know  I'm  pretty 
intense  about  the  obligations  of  Don 
McNeill,  U.  S.  A.  citizen.  I  think  those  ob- 
ligations start  at  the  local  level,  so  I  be- 
long to  a  number  of  parents'  organizations 
and  improvement  associations  in  Winnetka. 
It's  up  to  me  to  take  an  active  part,  for 
if  I  don't  work  for  things  I  believe  in,  other 
people  will,  and  if  I  don't  like  the  result, 
I  have  no  one  but  myself  to  blame. 

I'm  serious  about  my  citizenship  be- 
cause I'm  serious  about  my  family.  They're 
part  of  the  show  because  they're  part,  of 
me.  I  guess  after  you  have  a  family,  you 
just  can't  imagine  yourself  without  them. 
I  judge  everything  I  do  by  the  effect  it 
will  have  on  them,  and  by  projection,  the 
effect  it  will  have  on  other  families. 

Planning  for  the  boys  is  always  in  the 
front  of  my  mind,  for  making  such  plans 
is  not  as  simple  as  it  used  to  be.  Parents 
today  must  assume  their  sons  will  spend 
a  period  in  military  service  and  Kay  and 
I  feel  it's  part  of  our  job  to  equip  them 
mentally  and  emotionally  for  that  as  well 
as  for  a  larger  life  later. 

I  don't  necessarily  want  them  to  follow 
in  my  footsteps.  That's  a  lesson  my  family 
learned  a  generation  ago.  My  grandfather 
dictated  my  father's  occupation  but  my 
father  let  me  choose  my  own  and  I  owe 
my  kids  the  same  thing. 

Kay  and  I  consider  the  best  heritage  we 
can  give  is  to  help  the  boys  be  happy.  We 
believe  if  we  show  them  what  a  good  home 
life  is,  they'll  want  the  same  thing  for 
themselves  and  go  about  achieving  it. 

The  foundation  for  such  building,  we 
know,  lies  in  a  strong  faith  in  God.  There 
Kay  leads  the  way,  for  hers  is  the  kind 
of  faith  which  moves  mountains.  The 
deepest  of  all  satisfactions  I  have  gained  is 
that  of  adding  Prayer  Time  to  our  shows, 
for  I  think  that  is  the  most  vitally  needed 
thing  we  could  contribute.  We  know  from 
letters  that  through  it  many  people  have 
realized  they  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge their  moral   need. 

Prayer  Time,  too,  points  up  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  through 
such  emphasis,  becomes  another  weapon 
in  my  fight  against  Communism. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  for  me,  as 
well  as  for  many  in  our  audience,  its 
greatest  value  is  personal.  Down  under- 
neath, we  all  take  a  dim  view  of  our 
own  capabilities.  We're  not  sure  of  our- 
selves. When  something  happens  which 
knocks  all  the  props  out  from  under  us, 
we  don't  know  how  to  start  over  until 
we  turn  to  God  and  ask  His  guidance. 

I  ask  such  guidance  in  my  own  prayer 
every    day.    For    the    future,    I    have    no, 
desire  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  but  I  do  pie 
want  to  contribute  whatever  is  within  my  j  | 
own    ability    toward    making    tomorrow's  I 
world  just  a  little  better  for  my  own  sons 
and    other    kids 
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k>iie  s  iingaged  ! 

Charming  Margaret  E.  Brown  announced 
her  engagement  to  Sylvester  P.  Larkin,  Jr. 
in  September.  Both  of  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut, their  exciting  plans  include  a  winter 
wedding  and  reception  in  New  York.  There 
will  be  a  matron  and  a  maid  of  honor,  but 
all  eyes  will  be  on  Margaret — a  perfectly 
exquisite  bride ! 


Sk 


es  Lovely! 


Soft  brown  hair,  sparkling  sky-blue  eyes, 
,  a  beguiling  smile,  and  wonderful  skin — as 

smooth-textured  as  the  petals  of  the  first 
i  snowdrop!  These  are  the  things  you  notice 
1  first  about  Margaret.  And  her  face  lets  you 

see  at  once  the  quick  understanding  warmth 
.  of  her  bewitching  Inner  Self. 


k>ne  uses 
Jonas ! 


Margaret's  Ring — 

a  solitaire  with  rose 

diamonds  and  baguettes 


Margaret  Brown — "Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  my  most  indispensable  beauty  accessory,"  she  says 
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r 'Doesn't  it  give   you  a  lift — when   you 
know  you  look  your  most  attractive  self? 

'•■  Margaret  feels  a  "must"  in  any  girl's 
'beauty  rules  is  fastidiously  clean  skin.  She 
thanks  her  nightly  cold  cream  cleansings 
with  Pond's  for  her  own  lovely  complex- 
ion."! couldn't  go  to  bed  without  a  thorough 
cleanse  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she 
jays.  "It  makes  my  skin  feel  marvelous." 

You  can  have  a  "happy-to-look-at"  com- 
plexion, too,  if  you  will  only  cream  your 
race  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream  every  night 
is  Margaret  dues,  this  is  the  way: 


Hot  Stimulation — a  good  hot  water  splashing. 

Cream  Cleanse — swirl  light,  fluffy  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  over  face  and  throat  to  soften  dirt  and 
make-up,  sweep  them  from  pore  openings. 
Tissue  off  well. 

Cream  Rinse — more  Pond's  now,  to  rinse  off  last 
traces  of  dirt,  leave  skin  immaculate.  Tissue  off. 

Cold  Stimulation — a  tonic  cold   water  splash. 

Now,  doesn't  your  face  feel  tingly  clean, 
rosy,  waked-up?  And  look  velvet  smooth? 

Don't  think  it's  vanity  to  want  to  look 
pretty.  When  you  know  you  are  showing 
your  nicest  face,  a  confidence  sparkles  you, 
attracts  others  to  you  on  sight! 


Margaret  says 


Start  your  Pond's  beauty  care  now. 

Help  your  face  show  a  lovelier  You! 
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Walter  Winchell  Predicts . . 


(Continued  from  page  46)  "hot"  horse  in 
the  fifth  at  Hialeah — can  be  taken  lightly. 
Winchell  doesn't  have  a  crystal  ball  and 
his  super  soothsaying  isn't  intended  to 
cause  fortune  tellers  to  fold  their  tents  and 
silently  steal  away  en  masse.  But  his 
ability  to  call  his  shots  in  all  directions — 
to  reveal  secrets  from  the  most  closely 
guarded  executive  chamber,  hoodlum's 
den  or  plush  boudoir — has  brought  him  a 
reputation  and  respect  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  radio  journalism. 

In  fact,  many  of  Winchell's  famous  fore- 
casts are  made  with  the  intention  of 
alerting  his  listeners  to  a  particularly 
threatening  situation  or  condition.  Long  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  for  in- 
stance, he  called  the  turn  on  Hitler's  evil 
plans  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Ger- 
man war  machine.  And  when  the  shooting 
ceased,  he  correctly  predicted  that  the  Rus- 
sion  army  would  not  demobilize,  but  would 
be  kept  ready  to  march  anywhere.  He 
sounded  the  alarm  on  the  split  between 
MacArthur  and  the  White  House  months 
before  the  General  was  recalled  from  his 
command.  And  his  running  attack  on 
President  Truman  over  this  incident — and 
numerous  other  matters — is  indicative  of 
the  fiery  commentator's  fearless  approach 
to  his  job.  Winchell  even  takes  his  own 
bosses  to  task  when  he  feels  the  occasion 
demands  it.  In  1950,  when  Pope  Pius  XII 
announced  that  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  had 
been  found,  Walter  relayed  this  news  to 
his  audience  along  with  a  bouquet  of 
dandelions  for  one  of  his  network  super- 
iors: "The  announcement  of  His  Holiness 
yesterday  confirmed  a  Winchell  exclusive 
of  nearly  two  years  ago.  An  exclusive,  by 
the  way,  frightened  off  the  air  by  some 
very  timid  vice-president  at  ABC 

When  the  country  was  slightly  ga-ga 
over  the  triangle  that  involved  Ava  Gard- 
ner, Frank  Sinatra  and  that  Spanish  bull- 
fighter in  the  spring  of  1950,  Winchell  put 
countless  minds  to  rest  with  this  gem  on 
one  of  his  broadcasts:  "Frank  Sinatra 
just  walked  in  here  after  his  flight  from 
Europe.  He  says  to  tell  you  all  that  the 
rumors  are  so  very  wrong.  The  bull- 
fighter thing  was  strictly  (publicity)  for 
Ava's  new  picture.  And  that  their  love — 
Ava's  and  Frank's — is  the  real  thing." 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  William 
O'Dwyer,  then  Mayor  of  New  York  City, 
thought  his  secret  courtship  of  Sloane 
Simpson  was  just  that,  Winchell,  the  super 
snooper,  not  only  spilled  the  beans  but 
even  pin-pointed  their  most  recent  dates. 

Walter  takes  great  delight  in  scooping 
his  rivals  on  the  Hollywood  gossip  beat. 
On  a  1949  program,  just  before  signing 
off,  he  taunted  Louella  Parsons,  dean  of  the 
Movieland  reporters,  with  a  late  flash: 
"Oh,  oh,  Louella,  I'm  sorry  to  do  this  to 
you.  Cary  Grant  and  Betsy  Drake  were 
married  today,  twenty  miles  from  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona.    That  just  came  in,  Louella." 

The  silver -thatched  one-man  newspaper 
leaves  no  stone  or  rumor  unturned  as  he 
gathers  the  sensational  material  for  his 
staccato-fire  broadcasts.  He  barges  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,  and  twice  with- 
in the  past  decade  he  has  been  responsible, 
through  the  use  of  his  microphone  and  his 
widely-syndicated  column,  for  personally 
apprehending  long-sought  notorious  crim- 
inals. In  1939,  the  amazing  Winchell  de- 
livered Louis  (Lepke)  Buchalter,  of 
Brooklyn's  infamous  Murder,  Inc.,  to  the 
FBI,  after  he  talked  the  fugitive  into  sur- 
rendering. This  he  personally  considers 
his  greatest  feat.  Buchalter  later  was 
R  electrocuted.  In  June,  1949,  he  launched 
M  a  psychological  campaign  of  appeal  to  a 
"BM,"  who  was  wanted  in  connection  with 
the  killing  of  William  Lurye,  a  New  York 


union  official.  He  concentrated  on  "BM" 
with  both  barrels,  for  he  wanted  the  $25,- 
000  reward  offered  by  the  union  for  the 
Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund — the  project 
closest  to  Winchell's  heart.  One  June  20, 
1950,  a  year  later,  "BM"— Benedicto  Macri, 
surrendered  to  Winchell  and  Walter 
walked  into  the  police  with  him.  Both 
feats  are  unmatched  in  radio  and  news- 
paper annals. 

Winchell  enjoys  making  like  Sam  Spade, 
super  sleuth.  Very  often  he  will  jolt 
listeners  with  a  message  like  this: 

"Attention,  Mr.  Police  Commissioner  of 
New  York:  If  you  will  send  a  detective  to 
see  me,  I  think  I  have  an  alleged  clue  in 

the   murder."   And   usually   before 

he  leaves  the  air,  the  detective  is  in  the 
studio. 

In  his  "Tips  to  the  Newspapers,"  a  reg- 
ular feature  of  his  trenchant  commentary, 
the  fifty-four-year-old  broadcaster  often 
leads  editors  to  local  stories  and  achieves 
humanitarian  deeds  en  route.  Recently  he 
pleaded: 

"Attention,  Washington  Post:  Please  do 
something  to  stop  what  they  are  doing  to 
Adelaide  Johnson,  the  great  sculptress. 
She  is  104  years  of  age.  They  recently 
foreclosed  on  her  home  in  Washington  and 
she  will  soon  go  to  the  poor  house.  Please 
don't  let  that  happen." 

In  a  flicker  he  shakes  off  this  gentleness 
and  lashes  out  in  defense  of  a  fellow 
American.  "To  all  London  newspapers: 
It  is  very  funny,  I  think,  to  see  the  British 
reporters  criticising  Judy  Garland  for  be- 
ing too  fat.  If  it  weren't  for  American  tax- 
payers such  as  Judy,  you  British  would  be 
too  skinny.   There  now,  pip,  pip." 

His  listeners  don't  often  remember  Wal- 
ter's scoops,  for  he  often  makes  them 
months — sometimes  years — in  advance.  He 
has  called  some  very  big  ones — like  FDR's 
decision  to  run  for  a  third  term;  the  iden- 
tity of  the  flying  saucers;  the  big  New  York 
police-bookie  scandal  and  hundreds  of 
others.  Of  course,  just  in  case  his  fol- 
lowers forget,  WW  is  quick  to  remind  them 
that  "you  heard  it  here"  each  time  one 
rings  true.   There  is  one  prize  bit  of  prog- 
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nostication  that  Winchell  fans  won't  forget 
for  a  long  time — and  neither  will  a  large 
number  of  bookmakers.  On  his  February 
27,  1949  broadcast,  Walter  advised  his 
following  to  get  a  bet  down  on  Top  Pilot, 
a  horse  entered  in  the  next  day's  program 
at  Hialeah  Park.  Tipping  a  horse  is  a  rare 
Winchell  practice,  but  when  Top  Pilot 
came  in  a  $16.60  winner,  hungry  followers 
of  the  horses  voted  him  their  favorite 
handicapper  of  all  time.  Many  who  cashed 
in  handsomely  on  the  tip  sent  a  share  of 
their  winnings  to  the  Runyon  Fund  as  a 
token  of  their  appreciation  to  WW. 

Winchell  has  been  cited  by  scores  of 
patriotic,  veterans  and  medical  groups  for 
his  intense  campaigning  for  an  alert  and 
strong  America.  But,  his  favorite  citation 
is  the  one  tossed  at  him  by  a  communist 
newspaper  which  labeled  him  "the  most 
venomous  anti-communist  newspaperman 
and  commentator  in  the  United  States." 
Upon  receipt  of  same,  WW  considered  his 
long  battle  against  the  Reds  successful.  He 
has  other  critics,  too.  And  some  of  them 
tab  his  warnings  and  finger-waving  pre 
dictions  as  the  hysterical  outbursts  of  an 
alarmist.  Some  of  his  tips  have  brought 
law  suits  to  his  door,  others  a  sock  on  the 
jaw.  Some  have  sparked  king-size  hassels 
in  Congress  and  others  have  earned  him 
an  invitation  to  appear  before  a  Grand 
Jury. 

Winchell  sums  up  his  mission  this  way: 
"To  earn  the  confidence  of  the  public  often 
costs  a  reporter  people's  affection.  No  one 
likes  to  hear  bad  news,  but  it  is  a  part  of 
a  reporter's  hard  job  to  report  cold  facts. 
It  was  no  fault  of  mine  that  Hitler  was 
building  an  air  fleet  in  1934,  but  it  would 
have  been  if  I  hadn't  reported  and  warned 
that  it  would  be  used.  I  did  not  keep  the 
Russian  Army  on  a  war  basis  in  1946,  but 
I  would  have  been  false  to  my  microphone 
if  I  hadn't  sounded  the  alarm  before  eleven 
countries  fell.  My  critics  have  always  con 
veniently  overlooked  that  that  kind  of 
news  causes  a  man  far  more  pain  as  an 
American  than  the  joy  of  a  reporter  in  a 
scoop.  But  the  compensation  learned  the 
hard  way  is  that,  whether  people  like  you 
or  not,  they  trust  you  when  they  are  con 
vinced  that  you  are  trying  to  tell  them 
the  truth." 

The  afore-mentioned  Runyon  Cancer 
Fund  started  out  in  December,  1946,  when 
Winchell  made  a  casual  appeal  for  his 
audience  to  "send  in  a  buck  or  two"  to  help 
fight  cancer.  Since  then  it  has  snow- 
balled into  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
successful  fund-raising  projects  in  history. 
In  memory  of  his  late,  close  friend,  Damon 
Runyon,  Walter  has  labored  ceaselessly 
in  the  battle  against  the  dread  disease.  He 
runs  slogan  contests,  raffles  off  good  seats 
to  top  sporting  events  and  emcees  benefits 
of  all  types.  Over  five  million  dollars  have 
been  realized  thus  far,  and  there  is  no 
telling  what  the  fabulous  Mr.  Double 
Double-U  will  accomplish  in  this  fight. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  mea- 
sure Winchell's  contributions  to  his  field 
and  the  sphere  of  influence  he  controls. 
Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  that  was 
given  in  an  announcement  made  by  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company.  In  onejl 
of  the  biggest  financial  deals  ever  made 
between  one  radio  personality  and  a  net 
work,  ABC  revealed  they  had  signed 
Winchell  to  an  exclusive  LIFETIME  con- 
tract at  a  fee  -  said  to  exceed  $750,000  in 
cash  and  a  chunk  of  Richard  Hudnut  (his 
sponsor)  stock. 

Which  is  one  way  of  telling  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ji 
North  and  South  America  and  all  the  ships 
at    sea,    that    Mrs.    Winchell's    little    boy 
Walter   is   set  for   life.    And   that's   not  a 
Drediction! 
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11:00 
1111:15 

11:30 
'11:45 


Do  You  Remember? 


Alex  Dreier,  News 
Clevelandaires 


Welcome  Travelers 


Double  or  Nothing 


Strike  It  Rich 


Kings  Row 
Dave  Garroway 


Local  Programs 
8:55  Les  Higbie 
News 


Robert  Hurleigh 

Tell  Your  Neighbor 
Harmony  Rangers 


Cecil  Brown 
Faith  in  Our  Time 
News,  Frank 

Singiser 
Take  A  Number 

10:55  Talk  Back 


Ladies  Fair 
11:25  News,  Les 

Nichols 
Queen  For  A  Day 


ABC 


Local  Program 
Pauline  Frederick 
8:55  Hollywood  News 


CBS 


Breakfast  Club 


My  True  Story 

Edward  Arnold 
Stories 

Betty  Crocker  Mag- 
azine of  the  Air 

Against  the  Storm 


Allot- moo  it    Programs 
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4:30 
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"5:00 
5:15 
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News 
Pickens  Party 


Luncheon  with  Lopez 


The  Hometowners 
Lou  Webb 
George  Hicks 
Songs,  Eve  Young 


Double  or  Nothing 


Live  Like  a 

Millionaire 
2:55  News 


Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
Road  of  Life 
Pepper  Young 
Right  to  Happiness 


Backstage  Wife 
Stella  Dallas 

Young  Widder  Brown 
Woman  in  My  House 


Just  Plain  Bill 
Front  Page  Farrell 
Lorenzo  Jones 
Bob  and  Ray 


Curt  Massey  Time 
Capital  Commentary 

with  Baukhage 
12:25  News,  Frank 

Singiser 
Bob  Poole 


Harvey  Harding 
Cedric  Foster 
Luncheon  with  Lopez 
1:55  Les  Higbie 


Dixieland  Matinee 

News,  Sam  Hayes 
Say  It  With  Music. 


Poole's  Paradise 
3:25  News 
Poole's  Paradise 


Local  Program 
4:25  News,  Frank 

Singiser 
Men's  Record  Ad- 
ventures 


The  Green  Hornet  1. 

Clyde  Beatty  2. 
5:55  News,  Cecil 
Brown 


Lone  Journey 
When  A  Girl  Marries 

Break  the  Bank 


Jack  Berch 
Victor  Lindlahr 


Local  Program 


Renfro  Valley 
Country  Store 


Views  of  America 
Barnyard  Follies 


Arthur  Godfrey 


Paul  Harvey,  News 
Ted  Malone 


Mary  Margaret 
McBride 

John  Reed  King 
2:35  Family  Circle 

with  Walter 

Kiernan 


Mary  Marlin 
Joyce  Jordan,  M.D. 
Evelyn  Winters 


Valiant  Lady 
Marriage  For  Two 

The  Perfect  Husband 


Big  Jon  and  Sparky 

Mark  Trail  3. 
5:55  Victor  Borge  4. 


Grand  Slam 
Rosemary 


Wendy  Warren 
Aunt  Jenny 

Helen  Trent 

Our  Gal  Sunday 


Big  Sister 
Ma  Perkins 
Young  Dr.  Malone 
The  Guiding  Light 


Second  Mrs.  Burton 
Perry  Mason 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 
The  Brighter  Day 


Hilltop  House 
House  Party 
3:40  Cedric  Adams 
Winner  Take  All 


Treasury  Bandstand 
4:55  News 


Galen  Drake  - 

Hits  and  Misses 
Curt  Massey 


1.  Sgt.  Preston  of  the  Yukon  (T,  Th) 

2.  Sky  King  (T,  Th) 

3.  Fun  Factory  (T,  Th) 

4.  Will  Rogers  (T,  Th) 
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Monday 


Bob  Warren 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

Three  Star  Extra 


Evening   Programs 


H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
Echoes  From  the 

Tropics 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 


The  Railroad  Hour 
Voice  of  Firestone 


Telephone  Hour 
Band  of  America 


Mario  Lanza  Show 


Man  Called  X  with 
Herbert  Marshall 


Local  Programs 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 

Gabriel  Heatter 
7:55  Robert  Hurleigh 


Woman  of  the  Year 

— Bette  Davis 
Crime  Does  Not  Pay 


News,  Bill  Henry 
Crime  Fighters 
War  Front-Home 
Front 


Frank  Edwards 
I  Love  A  Mystery 
Bands  for  Bonds 


ABC  Reporter 


Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 

The  Lone  Ranger 


The  Big  Hand 

Henry  Taylor 
World  Wide  Flashes 


Paul  Whiteman  Teen 
Club 


News  of  Tomorrow 
Dream  Harbor 
Time  For  Defense 


Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 


Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 


Suspense 
Talent  Scouts 


Lux  Radio  Theatre 


Bob  Hawk  Show 
Rex  Allen  Show 


Tuesday 

Evening 

Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 

7:30 
7:45 

Richard  Harkness 
Echoes  From  the 

Tropics 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 

Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 

Mr.  Mercury 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Cavalcade  of  America 

New  Hollywood 
Theatre 

Black  Museum — Or- 
son Welles 

Dr.  Kildare  Lew 
Ayers  &  Lionel 
Barrymore 

Newstand  Theatre 

Metropolitan  Audi- 
tions of  the  Air 

People  Are  Funny 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  North 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Bob  Hope  Show 

Fibber  McGee  and 
Molly 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Official  Detective 
Mysterious  Traveler 

America's  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air 

E.  D.  Canham 

Life  With  Luigi 
Pursuit 

10:00 
10:15 

10:30 

Big  Town 

Philip  Morris  Play- 
house 

Frank  Edwards 
1  Love  A  Mystery 

Dance  Bands 

News  of  Tomorrow 
United  or  Not 

Meet  Millie 
10:25  Larry  Le- 
Sueur,  News 
Robert  Q's  Wax- 
works 

Wednesday 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
The  Playboys 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Halls  of  Ivy 

The  Great  Gilder- 
sleeve 

The  Hidden  Truth 
International  Airport 

Mystery  Theatre 

Gregory  Hood 
8:55  News,  Les 
Griffith 

Mr.  Chameleon 
Dr.  Christian 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Groucho  Marx,  You 

Bet  Your  Life 
Big  Story 

News,  Bill  Henry 
The  Hidden  Truth 
Family  Theatre 

Rogues'  Gallery 
Mr.  President 

Red  Skelton 
Bing  Crosby 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Barrie  Craig,  In- 
vestigator 

Meredith  Willson's 
Music  Room 

Frank  Edwards 
1  Love  A  Mystery 
Dance  Bands 

News  of  Tomorrow 
Dream  Harbor 
Latin  Quarter 
Orchestra 

Boxing  Bouts 

News,  Charles  Col- 
lingwood 

Thursday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Lionel  Ricau 
6:05  Petite  Concert 

Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Richard  Harkness 
The  Playboys 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Silver  Eagle 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 

8:30 
8:45 

Father  Knows  Best 

Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  of 
Lost  Persons 

Modern  Casanova — 
Errol  Flynn 

Hardy  Family  with 
Micky  Rooney, 
Lewis  Stone 

Defense  Attorney 
with     Mercedes 
McCambridge 

Hollywood  Star 
Playhouse 

F.B.I,  in  Peace  and 
War 

Hallmark  Playhouse 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Dragnet 
Counter  Spy 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Rod  &  Gun  Club 
Reporters'  Roundup 

Ted  Mack's  Original 
Amateur  Hour 

Foreign  Reporter 

Hearthstone  of  the 

Death  Squad 
Stars  in  the  Air 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Your  Hit  Parade 

Al  Goodman's  Musi- 
cal Album 

Frank  Edwards 
1  Love  A  Mystery 
Dance  Bands 

News  of  Tomorrow 
Club  Can-Do 

Hollywood  Sound 
Stage 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 
works 

Friday 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Lionel  Ricau 
6:05  Petite  Concert 

Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
Dwight  Cooke 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
The  Playboys 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

Beulah 
Jack  Smith 
Club  15 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Roy  Rogers 

Dean  Martin  and 
Jerry  Lewis 

Maisie  With  Ann 

Sothern 
Gracie  Fields 

Richard  Diamond 

with  Dick  Powell 
This  Is  Your  F.B.I. 

Musicland,  U.S.A. 

Earl  Wrightson 
Big  Time  with 

George  Price 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Duffy's  Tavern  with 

Ed  Gardner 
NBC  Presents  Short 

Story 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Magazine  Theatre 
Armed  Forces 
Review 

Ozzie  &  Harriet 

Mr.  District  Attorney 
9:55  News 

Paul  Weston  Show 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 
works 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Nightbeat  with  Frank 

Lovejoy 
Portraits  in  Sports 

Frank  Edwards 
1  Love  A  Mystery 
Dance  Bands 

Boxing  Bouts 
Dream  Harbor 
Sports  Page 

Capitol  Cloakroom 
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Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


Morning    Programs 


9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 


11:00 
11:15 


11:30 
11:45 


Coffee  in  Washington 
Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 


Mind  Your  Manners 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 


Maugham  Theatre 


]  Hollywood  Love 
I     Story 


Local  Programs 


Local  Programs 

Leslie  Nichols,  News 
Helen  Hall 


Georgia  Crackers 

11:25  News,  Les 

Nichols 
Army  Field  Band 


ABC 


No  School  Today 


Space  Patrol 


New  Junior  Junction 
Journeys  Into  Jazz 


CBS 

News  of  America 
Garden  Gate 


Morton  Downey 

Galen  Drake 

Make  Way  For  Youth 


News,  Bill  Shadel 
11:05  Let's  Pretend 

Give  and  Take 


Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

News 

Public  Affairs 

U.  S.  Marine  Band 

Man  on  the  Farm 

101  Ranch  Boys 
American  Farmer 

Theatre  of  Today 

Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 
12:55  Cedric  Adams 

1:00 
1:15 

1:30 
1:45 

National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Cadets  on  Parade 

Soldier's  Serenade 
Jerry  and  Skye 

Symphonies  For 
Youth— Alfred 
Wallenstein 

Navy  Hour 
Vincent  Lopez  Show 

Grand  Central 
1 :25  It  Happens 

Every  Day 
City  Hospital 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

Dunn  on  Discs 
2:25  News,  Sam 
Hayes 

Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  with  Mil- 
ton Cross,  commen- 
tator 

Music  With  the  Girls 

3:00 

3:15 

3:30 
3:45 

Music  Rendezvous 
U.  S.  Army  Band 

Caribbean  Crossroads 

3:25  News,  Cecil 

Brown 
Bands  For  Bonds 

Report  From  Over- 
seas 

Adventures  In 
Science 

Farm  News 

Reporter's  Scratch 
Pad 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

Musical  Portraits 

Sport  Parade 
Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

Cross-Section,  U.S.A. 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Big  City  Serenade 
Bob  Considine 

Matinee  at 
Meadowbrook 

5:55  News,  Baukhage 

Tea  and  Crumpets 

Pan  American  Union 
Club  Time 

Saturday  at  the 
Chase 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 

6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 
Earl  Godwin  from 

Washington 
NBC  Symphony 

Arturo  Toscanini 

conducting 

Harmony  Rangers 
Preston  Sellers 

Roger  Renner  Trio 
6:05  Una  Mae 

Carlisle 
Harry  Wismer 

As  We  See  It 

News 

U.N.— On  Record 

Sports  Roundup 
Larry  LeSueur,  News 

7:00 

7:15 

7:30 
7:45 

Archie  Andrews 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 

Twin  Views  of  the 

News 
Comedy  of  Error 
7:50  Cecil  Brown 

Talking  It  Over 

Bert  Andrews 

The  Great  Adventure 

Yours  Truly,  Johnny 
Dollar 

Vaughn  Monroe 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Jane  Ace,  Disc 

Jockey 
Inside  Bob  and  Ray 

Twenty  Questions 

MGM  Theatre  of 
the  Air 

Saturday  Night 
Dancing  Party 

Gene  Autry  Show 
Hopalong  Cassidy 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Talent  Search, 

Country  Style 
Grand  Ole  Opry 

Lombardo  Land 

Gangbusters 
9:25  News 
Broadway's  My 
Beat 

10:00 
10:15 

10:30 

Dangerous  Assign- 
ment—Brian 
Donlevy 

Round-up  Time 

Chicago  Theatre  of 
the  Air 

At  the  Shamrock 

Music  From  Clere- 
mont  Hotel 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 
works 

Sunday 


NBC  MBS 


Morning   Programs 


8:30 


9:00 
9:15 

9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 


11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 


String  Quartet 


World  News 
We  Hold  These 

Truths 
We  Remember 
Hudson  Coal  Miners 


National  Radio 

Pulpit 
Art  of  Living 
News,  Peter  Roberts 


Faultless  Starch  Time 
Morning  Serenade 
UN  is  My  Beat 
Carnival  of  Books 


Moments  On  the 
Mountain 


Elder  Michaux 


Back  to  God 


Radio  Bible  Class 
Voice  of  Prophecy 


William  Hillman 
Dixie  Quartet 


ABC 


Lyrically  Speaking 


Milton  Cross  Album 
Voice  of  Prophecy 


Message  of  Israel 
College  Choir 


Fine  Arts  Quartet 
Christian  in  Action 


CBS 


Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 


Trinity  Choir 
World.News 

E.  Power  Biggs 


Church  of  the  Air 
Church  of  the  Air 


Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Choir 
Bill  Shadel,  News 
11:35  Invitation  to 

Learning 


Afternoon    Prog 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 
12:45 


1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
1:45 


2:00 

2:15 
2:30 

2:45 


3:00 
3:15 
3:30 

3:45 


4:00 

4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 


America  United 
The  Eternal  Light 


rams 

College  Choirs 

News,  Hazel  Market 
Frank  and  Ernest 


Critic  at  Large 
"Mike  95" 
Univ.  of  Chicago 
Roundtable 


The  Catholic  Hour 


American  Forum  of 
the  Air 


Music  With  the  Girls 

David  Lawrence, 

News 
John  Cameron 

Swayze,  News 


The  Falcon  with  Les 
Damon 

Martin  Kane  with 
Lloyd  Nolan 


The  Whisperer  With 

Carleton  Young 
Whitehall  1212 


Fred  Van  Deventer 
Organ  Moods 
Lutheran  Hour 


Top  Tunes  With 

Tendler 
Bill  Cunningham 
Report  from 

Pentagon 


Bandstand,  U.  S.  A. 
Air  Force  Hour 


Bobby  Benson 
Wild  Bill  Hickok 


The  Shadow 

True  Detective 
Mysteries 


Concert  of  Europe 
Piano  Playhouse 


Robert  Mills  Show 
National  Vespers 


Back  to  the  Bible 
Christian  Science 


This  Week  Around 

the  World 
Billy  Graham 


Old  Fashioned 
Revival  Hour 


Sammy  Kaye 

Serenade 
Greatest  Story  Ever 

Told 


People's  Platform 

World  Affairs 
Collingwood,  News 


String  Serenade 
Starlight  Melodies 


The  Symphonette 


N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
Symphony,  Dmitri 
Mitropoulos 


Fan  Mail 

4:05  News 

It's  Always  Sunday 


King  Arthur  God- 
frey's Round  Table 
Roger  Price  Show 
5:55  Morgan,  News 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 


Tales  of  Texas 

Rangers 
Tallulah  Bankhead 

In  The  Big  Show 


Phil  Harris-Alice 
Faye  Show 

Theater  Guild  of 
the  Air 


Eddie  Cantor  Show 


The  Silent  Men  with 
Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Southern  Showtime 


Gabby  Hayes 

Nick  Carter 

6:55  Cedric  Foster 


Under  Arrest 

Affairs  of  Peter 
Salem 


Singing  Marshall 
Enchanted  Hour 


This  Is  Europe 
John  J.  Anthony 


Oklahoma  City 
Symphony 


Drew  Pearson 
Don  Gardner 
Concert  From  Canada 


Ted  Mack  Family 
Hour 


Stop  the  Music 


Walter  Winchell 
Loud  la  Parsons 
Hollywood  Stars  on 
Stage 


Paul  Harvey 
Gloria  Parker 
George  E.  Sokolsky 


My  Friend  Irma 
with  Marie  Wilso 

Miss  Brooks  with 
Eve  Arden 


I 


It! 


Jack  Benny  Show 
Amos  'n'  Andy 


Edgar  Bergen  Show 


Meet  Corliss  Archer 

Jo  Stafford  and 
Tony  Martin 


1:5 


The  Choraliers 
Music  For  You 


TV  program  highlights 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CHANNEL  6  JANUARY  11— FEBRUARY  10 


Monday  through  Friday 


11:30  A.M.  Strike  It  Rich  •  2  &  6 

Interesting  contestants  vie  for  cash  awards.  Warren  Hull,  emcee. 

12:00  Noon  The  Egg  and  1  •  2 

Daytime  serial  starring  John  Craven  and  Patricia  Kirkland. 

12:00  Noon  Ruth  Lyons9  50  Club  •  4  &  S 

Femcee  Ruth  heads  a  folksy-chatter  show  with  music  and  song. 

12:00  Noon  Frances  Langtord  &  Don  Ameche  •  7 

{&  6  at  10:30  A.M.) 
The  two  stars  in  variety  plus  interviews,  guest  celebrities. 
12:15  P.M.  Love  of  Life  •  2  &  G 
Peggy  McCay  and  Paul  Potter,  leads,  in  dramatic  serial. 
12:30  P.M.  Search  for  Tomorrow  •  2  &  6 
Family  problems,  featuring  Mary  Stuart  and  John  Sylvester. 
12:30  P.M.  Ralph  Edtcards  Show  •  4 
From  Hollywood,  radio's  favorite,  Ralph  Edwards,  in  a  new  TV 
show  with  guests,  contestants  and  faraway  pickups. 
1:30  P.M.  Garry  Moore  Show  •  2  &  « 
Pixyish  Garry  in  funful  hour  with  Ken  Carson. 
2:30  P.M.  First  Hundred  Years  •  2  &  H 
The  light  side  of  a  young  couple's  adjustments.    Jimmy  Lydon 
and  Olive  Stacey  in  lead  roles. 
3:00  P.M.  Miss  Susan  •  4  &  6 

Story  of  a  woman  attorney's  career,  starring  Susan  Peters. 
3:30  P.M.  Rert  Parks  Show  •  4  &  6  (M,  W,  F) 
Comedy  and  music  with  Betty  Ann  Grove,  Bobby  Sherwood. 
3:30  P.M.  Rill  Goodwin  Show  •  4  &  6  ( T,  Th) 
Variety  with  vocalists  Eileen  Barton  and  Roger  Dann. 
4:00  P.M.  Kate  Smith  Show  •  4  (&  6  at  4:15  P.M.) 
For  women,  music  to  fashion,  dance  to  home  guidance. 
5:00  P.M.  Hawkins  Falls,  Pop.  6,200  •  4 
Everyday  life  as  found  in  typical  American  town. 
7:00  P.M.  Kul. la.  Fran  and  Ollie  •  4  &  6 
Excursion  into  make-believe  with  Burr  Tillstrom. 
7:15  P.M.  Rob  and  Rag  •  4  &  6 
The  droll  comics  lampooning  everything  within  reach. 
7:30  P.M.  Those  Two  •  4  &  6  (M9  W,  F) 
Vivian  Blaine  and  Pinky  Lee  with  laughs  and  sprightly  song. 
7:30    P.M.  Dinah  Shore  Show  •  4   (T,  Th) 
The  Tennessean  songstress  in  all  her  charm  and  grace. 
7:45  P.M.  Perrg  Como  Show  •  2  (M,  \\  ,  F) 
Top  TV  tunes  with  Perry,  the  Fontane  Sisters,  Mitch  Ayres. 
7:45  P.M.  News  Caravan  •  4  &  G 

John  Cameron  Swayze  comments  on  the  national  and  foreign 
scene. 


Monday 


18:00  P.M.  Lux  Video  Theatre  •  2  &  6 

Drama  billing  different  Hollywood  stars  each  week. 
10:00  P.M.  Paul  Winchell- Jerry  Mahoneg  Show  • 
2  &  e 

The  laugh-loaded  duo  with  audience-quiz,  song  and  dance. 

8:00  P.M.  The  Amazing  Mr.  Malone  •  7 

Biweekly  crime  series,  Jan.  14  &  28,  starring  Lee  Tracy. 

Mr.  District  Attorney 

On  alternate  weeks,  Jay  Jostyn  in  title  role  of  crusading  public 

servant.    Jan.  21  &  Feb.  4. 

8:30  P.M.  Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts  •  2 

Young  professional  entertainers  compete  for  audience  approval. 

H.30  P.M.  Concert  Hour  •  4  &  6 

Guest  opera  and  concert  singers  with  maestro  Howard  Barlow. 

0:30  P.M.  Life  Regins  at  BO  •  7 

Panel  discussion  with  the  oldtimers.  Jack  Barry,  emcee. 

0:00  P.M.  I  Love  Lucg  •  2  &  6 

Lucille  Ball  and  husband  Desi  Arnaz  in  domestic  comedy. 


0:00  P.M.  Lights  Out  •  4 

Supernatural  drama  with  funereal-voice  Frank  Gallop  narrating. 
0:30  P.M.  It's  News  to  Me  •  2 
Panel  quiz  of  news  events.  Presided  over  by  John  Daly. 
0:30  P.M.  Robert  Montgomerg  Presents  •  4 

The  star  of  stage  and  screen  narrates  full-hour  drama. 
10:00  P.M.  Studio  One  •  2 

The  great  full-hour  drama  show.  Betty  Furness.  hostess. 


Tuesday 


7:30  P.M.  Reulah  •  7 

Family  comedy  pivoting  about  Hattie  McDaniel  in  title  role. 

8:00  P.M.  Frank  Sinatra  Show  •  2 

The  swoon-crooner  and  an  hour  of  variety  with  star  guests. 

8:00  P.M.  Texaco  Star  Theatre  •  4  &  6 

Uncle  Miltie  romps  through  sixty  minutes  of  top  variety. 

8:00  P.M.  Charlie  Wild,  Private  Detective  •  7 

Mystery  drama  with  John  McQuade  as  tough-talking  sleuth. 

0:00  P.M.  Crime  Syndicated  •  2 

Dramatizations  exposing  function  of  crime  with  Rudolph  Halley. 

9:00  P.M.  Fireside  Theatre  •  4 

Stories  for  the  family,  especially  filmed  for  video. 

9:00  P.M.  Cosmopolitan  Theatre  •  4 

Sixty-minute  teleplays  based  on  magazine  fiction. 

9:30  P.M.  Suspense  •  2  &  6 

Hair-raising  thrillers  in  this  famous  series. 

9:30  P.M.  Circle  Theatre  •  4 

Dramas  starring  well-known  stage  and  screen  personalities. 

10:00  P.M.  Danger  •  2 

Taut,  tense  stories  of  people  doomed. 

10:00  P.M.  Original  Amateur  Hour  •  4  &  6 

America's  beloved  talent-testing  show,  Ted  Mack,  emcee. 


Wednesday 


7:30  P.M.  The  Name's  The  Same  •  7 

Panelists    Abe    Burrows,    Meredith    Willson,    Joan    Alexander 

identify  names  of  guests.  Robert  Q.  Lewis  moderates. 

8:00  P.M.  Godfrey  and  Friends  •  2  &  6 

Variety  by  Godfrey,  Janette  Davis,  Haleloke,  Marion  Marlowe, 

Frank  Parker,  the  Chordettes  and  Mariners. 

8:00  P.M.  Kate  Smith  Evening  Hour  •  4 

The  perennial  favorite  with  Ted   Collins,  John   Butler  Ballet 

group  and  guests  in  an  hour  of  entertainment. 

9:00  P.M.  Strike  It  Rich  •  2  &  6 

Warren  Hull  plays  sympathetic  host  to  deserving  contestants. 

0:00  P.M.  Kraft  Theatre  •  4 

One  of  TV's  oldest  and  very  best  dramatic  hours  . 

9:05  P.M.  Intercollegiate  Rasketball  •  9 

Stan  Lomax  and  Dick  Nesbitt  follow  the  ball:  Jan.  16,  Penn  vs. 

Columbia;  Feb.  6,  Iona  at  St.  Francis. 

9:30  P.M.  The  Web  •  2 

Outstanding  chiller-thrillers  with  Jonathan  Blake  narrating. 

9:30  P.M.  The  Clock  •  7 

Hold  your  breath  to  these  psychological  suspense  stories. 

10:00  P.M.  International  Roxing  Club  •  2  &  6 

Russ  Hodges  at  ringside  for  the  nation's  top  slug-fests. 

10:00  P.M.  Rreak  the  Rank  •  4 

Contestants  withdraw  ten  to  $500.    Bert  Parks,  teller. 

10:00  P.M.  Pulitzer  Prize  Plaghouse  •  7 

Widely  praised  drama  adapted  from  works  of  Pulitzer  winners. 

Biweekly:  Jan.  16  &  30.  Alternating  with — 

Celanese  Theatre 

Superb  productions  of  hit  plays  of  our  best  playwrights:  Jan.  23, 

Eugene   O'Neill's  "Anna   Christie";    Feb.   6,   S.   N.   Behrman's 

"Brief  Moment." 
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TV  program  highlights 


Thursday 


7:30  P.M.  The  Lone  Hanger  •  7 

The  fearless  cowboy  in  slam-bang  shoot-em-ups.    On  film. 

8:00  P.M.  Burns  and  Allen  •  2 

Wacky  domestic  comedy  from  Gracie  and  George.  Jan.  17  &  31. 

Garry  Moore  Evening  Show 

Biweekly  variety  (Jan.  24  &  Feb.  1)  with  Denise,  Ken,  Durward. 

8:00  P.M.  You  Bet  Your  Lite  •  4 

Studio  quiz  with  Groucho  Marx  passing  out  cash  and  insults. 

8:00  P.M.  Stop  the  Music  •  7  &  6 

Bustling  Bert  Parks  with  melodies  worth  up  to  $15,000. 

8:80  P.M.  Amos  '«'  Andy  •  2 

Laughter  reigns  as  the  Kingfish  doubles  up  the  trouble. 

8:80  P.M.  Treasury  Men  in  Action  •  4 

Action-packed  series.  Walter  Greaza  as  the  chief. 

9:00  P.M.  Alan  Young  Show  •  2 

Hilarious  sketches  with  fumbling  Alan  and  star  guests. 

9:00  P.M.  Festival  Time  •  4 

A   big   dancing-singing   variety   starring  tenor   James    Melton. 

9:00  P.M.  Herb  Shriner  Time  •  7 

The  droll  Hoosier  wit  in  a  show  marked  by  originality,  warmth. 

9:30  P.M.  Big  Town  •  2 

Courageous  reporter  (Pat  McVey)  with  Lorelei  (Julie  Stevens). 

9:30  P.M.  Meet  The  Champ  •  7 

Two  4-round  bouts  between  men  in  the  armed  forces. 

10:00    P.M.  Racket  Squad  •  2 

Captain  Braddock   (Reed  Hadley)    pursues  swindlers. 

10:00  P.M.  Murtin  Kane,  Private  Eye  •  4  &  6 

Easy-going  Lloyd  Nolan  stars  in  this  whodunit  series. 

M0:30  P.M.  Crime  Photographer  •  2 

Lensman  Casey  (Darren  McGavin)   exposes  the  criminals. 


R 
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Friday 


7:30  P.M.  Say  It  with  Acting  •  7 

Maggi  McNellis  and  Bud  Collyer  line  up  opposing  teams  from 

Broadway  plays  for  charades.  Jan.  11  &  25,  Feb.  8. 

Life  With  Linhletter 

Comedy  series  from  Hollywood.  Biweekly:  Jan.   18  &  Feb.  1. 

8:00  P.M.  Mama  •  2 

Warmhearted  series  of  Norwegian  family  in  San  Francisco. 

8:00  P.M.  Ezio  Pinza  and  Dennis  Day  Show  •  4 

The  two  singing  stars  alternate  weekly  with  musical  comedy. 

0:00  P.M.  Twenty  Questions  •  5 

Bill  Slater  emcees  this  long-time  favorite  parlor  game. 

8:00  P.M.  Mystery  Theatre  •  7 

Handsome  Tom  Conway  as  Inspector  Saber  unraveling  crimes. 

8:30  P.M.  Man  Against  Crime  •  2(&6  at  J  1:00  P.M.) 

More  murder   and   suspense   starring  rugged   Ralph   Bellamy. 

8:30  P.M.  We,  the  People  •  4  &  H 

Personalities  in  the  news.  Interviews  by  Dan  Seymour. 

8:30  P.M.  Stu  Erwin  Show  •  7 

Always  trouble  for  Stu  but  chuckles  and  grins  for  you. 

9:00  P.M.  Plaghouse  of  Stars  •  2 

Teleplays   headlining   outstanding   stars   of   stage   and   screen. 

9:00  P.M.  Down  You  Go  •  5 

Clever  panel-quiz.   Dr.  Bergen  Evans,  moderator;  panelists:  Car- 

melita  Pope,   Toni   Gilman,   Francis   Coughlin,   Robert   Breen. 

9:00    P.M.  Crime  With  Father  •   7 

Rusty  Lane  in  mystery  drama  based  on  actual  police  records. 

0:80  P.M.  Aldrieh  Family  •  4 

Mirth-making  antics  by  Henry    (Henry  Gerrard)    and  parents. 

9:80  P.M.  Tales  of  Tomorrow  •  7 

Adult  science  drama  in  the  world  of  the  future:  Jan.  18,  Feb.  1. 

J  0:00  P.M.  Cavalcade  of  Sports  •  4  &  6 

Sportscaster  Jimmy   Powers  with   IBC  fights   from  New  York. 

10:00  P.M.  Cavalcade  of  Stars  •  S 

Be  gleeful  with  Gleason's  big  hour  of  variety. 


Saturday 


J 2:00  Noon  Big  Top  •  2  (&  6  at  10:00  A.M.) 

Ringmaster  Jack  Sterling  presents  exciting  circus  acts. 
4:30  P.M.  All-Star  Pro  Bowl  Game  •  4 

On  Jan.  12,  from  the  Los  Angeles  Memorial  Coliseum,  All-Star 

teams  of  the  National  and  American  Conference  kick  off. 

7:00  P.M.  Sammg  Kage  Show  •  2 

The   bandleader   and   featured  vocalists   Barbara   Benson   and 

Don  Rogers  with  his  famous  "so  you  want  to  lead  a  band." 

7:30  P.M.  Beat  the  Cloeh  •  2 

Contestants  perform  stunts  for  prizes.  Bud  Collyer,  emcee. 

7:30  P.M.  One  Man's  Family  •  4 

America's  oldest  domestic  dramatic  series,  featuring  Bert  Lytell. 

8:00  P.M.  Ken  Murray  Show  •  2  &  6 

Spectacular  variety  with  Ken,  guest  celebrities  and  big  cast. 

8:00  P.M.  All  Star  Revue  •  4 

Howls  and  belly  laughs  as  different  comedy  stars  rotate.    Jan. 

12,  Spike  Jones;  Jan.  19,  Jack  Carson;  Jan.  26,  Jimmy  Durante; 

Feb.  2,  Olsen  and  Johnson;   Feb.  9,  Danny  Thomas. 

8:00  P.M.  Paul  M hit <- man's  TV  Teen  Club  •  7 

Exuberant  youngsters  entertain.    Nancy  Lewis  as  Pop's  emcee. 

9:00  P.M.  Your  Show  of  Shows  •  4  &  6 

TV's  great  revue  headlining  Caesar  and  Coca  with  Marguerite 

Piazza,  Judy  Johnson,  Carl  Reiner  and  many  others. 

10:00  P.M.  Songs  tor  Sale  •  2 

Amateur  songwriters  strive  for  a  "C-note."  Emcee,  Steve  Allen. 

J  0:80  P.M.  Your  Hit  Parade  •  4  &  G 

The  nation's  choice  in  music  starring  Eileen  Wilson,  Dorothy 

Collins,    Snooky   Lanson   with    Raymond    Scott's   band. 


Sunday 


5:00  P.M.  Super  Circus  •  7  (&  6  at  5:30  P.M.) 

Dazzling  circus  variety  with  bandleader  Mary  Hartline,  ring- 
master Claude  Kirchner  and  Cliffy,  Scampy,  Nicky. 

0:80  P.M.  Star  of  the  Family  •  2 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Lind  Hayes  host  to  stars  and  relatives. 

7:00  P.M.  Sound  Off  Time  •  4 

Ribticklers  take  Sunday  turns:  Jerry  Lester,  Jan.   13  &  Feb. 

3;  Fred  Allen,  Jan.  20  &  Feb.  10;   Bob  Hope,  Jan.  27. 

7:00  P.M.  Puul  Whitemun  Revue  •  7  &  6 

Grand  musical  productions  with  guest  stars,  Maureen  Cannon, 

Earl  Wrightson  and  Frank  Westbrook's  dancers. 

7:30  P.M.  This  Is  Show  Business  •  2  &  6 

A  guest  with  humorist  Sam  Levenson  and  playwright  George 

S.  Kaufman  make  up  panel  as  Clifton  Fadiman  presents  show 

people  for  chatter  and  performance. 

8:00  P.M.  Toast  of  the  Town  •  2  &  0 

Broadway  columnist  Ed  Sullivan  with  brilliant  vaudeville. 

0:00  P.M.  Comedy  Hour  •  4 

Eddie   Cantor,  Abbot   &  Gostello,   Martin   &  Lewis   and   other 

favorite  comics  take  turns  bringing  out  belly-laughs. 

9:00  P.M.  Fred  Wariny  Show  •  2  (&  6  at  H:00  P.M.) 

Batoneer  Fred  with  his  versatile  musical  aggregation. 

9:00  P.M.  Television  Playhouse  •  4  &  8 

Sunday's  big  dramatic  hour,  excellently  cast  and  produced. 

10:00  P.M.  Celebrity  Time  •  2  &  6 

Male  and  female  guests  take  sides  with  Yale  coach  Herman 

Hickman  and  singer  Jane  Wilson.  Conrad  Nagel  poses  charades. 

10:00  P.M.  Red  Skelton  Show  •  4 

Carrot-topped  Skelton  in  a  direct  comedy  line  from  Hollywood. 

10-.30  P.M.  What's  My  Line?  •  2 

Stimulating,  funful  guess-your-occupation  show. 

10:30  P.M.  Leave  It  to  the  Girls  •  4 

The  girls,  Florence  Pritchett,  Eloise  McElhone  and  others  toss 

verbal  grenades  at  guest  male  celebrity  while  moderator  Maggi 

McNellis  waves  the  truce  flag. 


(Continued  from  page  31)  could  get  by. 
The  song  I  chose  was  "I'm  in  the  Mood  for 
Love."  -That  happens  to  be  a  song  written 
especially  for  Frances  by  Jimmy  McHugh. 
The  first  song  she  ever  did  in  a  motion 
picture  ...  As  far  as  comedy  is  concerned, 
Fran  has  a  natural  sense  of  timing.  Right 
from  the  beginning,  even  back  on  The 
Bickersons,  she  never  stepped  on  any  of 
my  lines.  No  one  had  ever  taught  her  the 
precise  moment  to  cut  in  on  a  laugh,  but 
she  just  seemed  to  know. 

Fran  has  another  talent  not  many  people 
know  about  .  .  .  She's  an  expert  knitter 
of  some  of  the  fanciest  socks  you  ever  saw 
.  .  .  Jon  Hall,  Fran's  husband  for  fourteen 
years,  is  the  only  one  who  ever  gets  a 
pair.  I've  hinted,  but  Christmas  comes 
and  goes  and  nothing  happens!  Maybe  it's 
because  Jon  loyally  wears  the  first  socks 
she  knitted,  the  ones  that  took  her  a  year 
and  have  an  odd-shaped  heel  and  sort  of  a 
floppy  fit  .  .  .  'When  we  worked  together 
on  The  Bickersons  people  used  to  ask  Jon 
how  he  managed  to  stay  married  to  such 
a  nagging  woman.  They  mixed  up  Fran's 
radio  character  with  the  real  Fran,  as 
different  from  the  Mrs.  Bickerson  type  as 
a  girl  can  be.  That  big  smile  you  see  on 
your  screen  is  the  real  Frances  Langford 
.   .  .  The  girl  with  the  sunny  disposition. 

Her  television  wardrobe  may  yet  prove 
her  undoing  .  .  .  Getting  enough  different 
clothes  for  a  daily  TV  show  with  a  large 
feminine  audience  is  a  strictly  woman-to- 
woman  problem  which,  thank  heaven,  I 
don't  have  to  add  to  my  worries.  Fran 
solves  it  in  her  own  way.  She  models 
knockout  creations  from  designers  who  ask 
her  to  wear  their  clothes  on  the  show.  Then 
she  falls  madly  in  love  with  so  many  of 


Two  Happy  People 

the  gowns  that  she  goes  broke  buying 
them  .  .  .  She  is  a  fan  at  heart.  Collects 
autographs  from  famous  people  she  admires 
and  has  them  engraved  on  her  silver 
cigarette  case  .  .  .  Her  own  autograph  is 
cherished  by  GI's  she  has  met  in  practically 
every  theatre  of  war  and  in  every  hospital 
along  the  Purple  Heart  circuit  .  .  .  She's 
the  first  entertainer  to  get  the  Little  Al,  in 
memory  of  Al  Jolson,  for  her  more  than 
a  million  miles  of  air  travel  to  entertain 
at  camps,  in  combat  areas,  hospitals. 

Fran  and  Jon  own  a  ranch  in  Florida. 
Boat  bases.  Seaplane  docks.  Her  real  love, 
of  course,  is  the  mikes  and  lights  and 
cameras.  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't  change 
them  for  any  other  life  in  the  world  .  .  . 
If  I've  given  you  the  idea  that  this  girl  is 
terrific,  well,  that's  what  I  mean! 


(Continued  from  page  30)  clock.  Only  he 
was  wrong.  The  number  was  out.  See  what 
I  mean? 

Don's  kids  have  inherited  his  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  the  gags  they  pull  on 
their  papa  sort  of  even  things  up  for  the 
rest  of  us.  There  are  four  boys.  Donnie, 
Ronnie,  Tommie  and  Lonnie,  ranging  in  age 
from  seventeen  down  to  ten  years.  The 
two  little  adopted  girls  are  Bonnie  and 
Connie,  both  six  years  old  .  .  .  The  parents' 
recipe  for  a  happy  childhood  for  the  gang 
is  lots  of  laughter  mixed  with  enough  re- 
sponsibility to  make  them  grow  up  know- 
ing that  life  can't  be  all  fun  and  jokes  .  .  . 
I  have  never  seen  the  whole  Ameche  fam- 
ily together  at  one  time,  Don,  his  wife 
Honore,  and  the  six  kids,  but  it  must  be 
pretty  wonderful. 

The  start  of  Don  and  me  as  an  enter- 


tainment team  was  when  he  was  doing 
a  radio  show  for  a  shampoo  sponsor.  The 
show's  format  wasn't  very  successful  at 
first.  Don  met  Phil  Rapp,  who  had  an  idea 
for  a  husband -and -wife  skit  that  sounded 
good.  I  was  already  signed,  so  Don  thought 
they  ought  to  try  me  for  the  wife's  part 
instead  of  adding  another  girl.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  The  Bickersons  .  .  .  We 
went  to  the  studio  for  the  first  rehearsal 
and  the  way  Don  read  that  script  he  had 
never  seen  before  was  incredible  to  me. 
Not  a  fluff.  Not  a  stumble  over  a  word. 
Perfect,  even  to  the  slightest  inflection.  It 
might  have  been  rehearsed  for  a  solid 
month.  I  had  only  a  few  lines  in  that  first 
script  and  I  thought  everyone  expected 
the  same  perfection  from  me.  I  was  so 
nervous  I  could  hardly  move  my  lips. 
Months  later,  when  I  told  him  I  had 
been  scared  for  weeks  and  weeks,  all  he 
said  was,  "Scared  of  what?  You  were 
great." 

I  have  never  heard  Don  say  an  unkind 
word  about  anyone.  The  only  time  he  gets 
really  angry  on  the  show  is  when  someone 
drops  a  prop  or  starts  moving  a  set  dur- 
ing one  of  my  numbers.  That's  because 
he  thinks  it  upsets  me  or  Tony  ...  Of 
course  if  there  wasn't  this  wonderful  co- 
operation between  all  three  of  us,  Don, 
Tony  and  me,  and  between  Ward  Byron, 
our  producer,  and  us,  we  couldn't  do  a 
show  like  this  five  days  a  week.  Each  has 
the  backing  of  the  others.  No  one  leaves 
the  stage  while  the  show  is  on.  Don  can 
call  on  Tony  or  me  fast  if  anything  goes 
wrong  and  he  needs  a  fill-in. 

If  I've  been  giving  you  the  idea  that 
Don  Ameche  is  a  pretty  terrific  guy,  well, 
that's  exactly  what  I  mean! 
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For  Tub  or  Shower  Get  Big  Bath  Size  Palmolive! 


SO  MILD... 
SO  PURE! 


WHILE  IT  CLEANS  YOUR  SKIN! 


36  Leading  Skin  Specialists  in  1285 

Scientific  Tests  Proved  That  Palmolive's 

Beauty  Plan  Brings  Most  Women 

Lovelier  Complexions  in  14  Days 

Start  Palmolive's  Beauty  Plan  today! 
Discover  for  yourself— as  women 
everywhere  have  discovered— that 
Palmolive's  Beauty  Plan  brings  excit- 
ing new  complexion  loveliness. 
Here's  all  you  do:  Gently  massage 
Palmolive's  extra-mild,  pure  lather 
onto  your  skin  for  just  a  minute,  three 
times  a  day.  Then  rinse  and  pat  dry. 
You'll  see  Palmolive  bring  out  your 
beauty  while  it  cleans  your  skin. 

Doctors  Prove 
Palmolive's  Beauty  Results! 
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IS  YOURS 

lor  selling 

only  50  boxes  off 

our  300  greeting  card  line. 

And  this  can  be  done  in  a 

single  day.  Free  samples. 

Other  leading  boxes  on  approval. 

Many  surprise  items. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  try. 

Mail  coupon  below  today. 


Deluxe  Beauty 

21-Card 

All-Occasion 

Assortment 


Razzle     Dazzle 

Comic 

All-Occasion 

Assortment 
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Super  All-Occasion 

Matching  Gift  Wrapping 

Ensemble 


Favorite  Flowers 
All-Occasion 
Assortment 


White  Roses 

Scented  Decorated 

Stationery  Ensemble 


CHEERFUL  CARD    CO. 
Dept.    N-6,   White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

y---«Mail  This  Coupon  Today  ---•■ 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO. 
Dept.    N-6,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Please    rush    samples    and    full    details    of 
your  money-making  plan. 


Name 

Address. 
City 


..State . 


Talent  Search! 


{Continued  from  page  64)  York  on  a  speci- 
fied date,  at  no  cost  to  herself.  Reserva- 
tions have  been  made  for  her  at  the 
famous  Hotel  Astor,  at  the  crossroads  of 
the  world  in  New  York's  Times  Square  .  .  . 
the  heart  of  the  Great  White  Way.  Meals 
and  hotel  accommodations  will  be  pro- 
vided for.  If  the  winner  is  under  twenty- 
one,  a  chaperone  of  her  own  choosing  will 


be  included  in  these  expense-free  reser- 
vations. 

The  panel  of  judges  will  include  Neil 
Hamilton,  conductor  of  Hollywood  Screen 
Test;  Lester  and  Juliet  Lewis,  producers 
of  the  program;  Fred  Sammis,  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine;  and 
Ann  Daggett,  Editor  of  Radio-TV  Mirror 
Magazine.  The  selection  of  the  judges  will 


Hollywood  Screen  Test  Questionnaire 

(This  questionnaire,  or  a  facsimile,  must  accompany  your  entry) 

Hollywood  Screen  Test 
Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine 
205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  the  enclosed -two  photographs   (one  close-up  and  one  full-length)    in  your 
ABC-TVs  Hollywood  Screen  Test-Radio-TV  Mirror  Contest. 


State. 


My  name   is 

Street    or    Box    Number 

City 

My  parents'  names  are: 

Their   address    is: 

My  age  is Date  of  birth 

My  height  is The  color  of  my  eyes  is 

My  weight  is The  color  of  my  hair  is 

My  bust  measurement  is ■.  .  .  My  hip  measurement  is 

I  am    (check  the  correct  one)        Married Single    .    .    Divorced Widowed. 

I  have  no  children .  .    .  .  I  have  children How  many? Ages? 

My  acting  experience  so  far  is: 


Names  of  professional  theatre  groups  or  organizations  I  have  worked  with: 


Names  of  amateur  theatre  groups  or  organizations  I  have  worked  with: 


Names  of  plays  I   appeared  in: 


What  roles  did  you  play?    (state  characters  you  played,  whether  leading  or  supporting 
roles,    and    whethec   plays   were    dramas,    comedies   or   musicals) 


How  many  times  did  you  perform  in  each  role?. 


(Please  be  sure  to  answer  all  the  above  questions  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  to 
cover  every  part  you  have  played,  either  in  school,  camp,  little  theatre  or  other  com- 
munity groups,  on  radio  or  television,  or  other  professional  work.  If  you  need  more 
space,  use  another  sheet  of  paper  and  attach  to  the  questionnaire.  (Be  sure  to  list 
all  experience.) 


- 


be    final,    and    not    open    for    discussion. 

Besides  offering  a  great  opportunity  to 
be  seen  on  television,  Hollywood  Screen 
Test  may  prove  to  be  the  gateway  to  the 
world  of  motion  pictures  for  the  lucky 
winner.  Already  more  than  forty  young 
players  who  have  appeared  on  Screen 
Test  have  gone  on  to  their  first  motion 
picture  roles  in  the  great  film  capital  it- 
self. Many  were  signed  quickly,  as  a  direct 
result  of  being  seen  on  the  program.  Some 
got  their  opportunity  later  on. 

Rita  Colton  was  the  first  young  actress 
to  be  signed  for  a  movie  after  a  Hollywood 
Screen  Test  debut.  Someone  in  a  pro- 
ducer's New  York  office  caught  the  show 
on  TV  and  recommended  her  to  the  boss. 
Patricia  Wymore,  who  since  became  Mrs. 
Errol  Flynn,  was  signed  by  Warner 
Brothers  after  her  Screen  Test  appearance. 
She  recently  appeared  in  Tea  for  Two. 
Others  who  made  the  grade  include  Jean 
McBride,  Aileen  Stanley,  Jr.,  Joyce  Van 
Patten,  Susan  Cabot,  Kay  Buckley,  Norma 
Eberhardt,  Nikki  Duval,  who  appeared  in 
Quebec,  Grace  Kelly,  in  14  Hours,  Ilka 
Windisch,  in  Magic  Face,  and  Ava  Norring 
in  the  new  Dan  Dailey  picture; 

Neil  Hamilton,  of  course,  knows  both 
his  movies  and  his  television.  He  made 
his  own  motion  picture  debut  in  1922  as  a 
mere  slip  of  a  boy  (but  six  feet  tall!)  in 
D.  W.  Griffith's  The  White  Rose,  and  was 
a  famous  Holly  wood -leading  man  and  star 
in  some  four  hundred  films,  among  them 
the  well  loved  Beau  Geste.  He  has  co- 
starred  with  all  the  fabulous  and  glamor- 
ous Hollywood  actresses  of  the  '20's  and 
'30's,  great  names  like  Joan  Crawford, 
Norma  Shearer,  Helen  Hayes,  Constance 
Bennett,    Maureen    O'Sullivan. 

His  first  appearance  on  Hollywood  Screen 
Test  was  in  a  guest  spot,  when  Bert  Lytell 
was  doing  the  part  Hamilton  has  now. 
Bert  left  the  show  and  Neil  took  his  place. 
From  the  beginning  he  and  Screen  Test's 
producers  have  insisted  on  thorough  and 
careful  coaching  of  every  young  player 
who  appears  on  the  program,  and  every 
actress  and  actor  has  had  the  benefit  of 
Neil's  wide  knowledge  of  motion  picture 
and  television  technique  and  the  help  and 
know-how  of  all  those  who  work  on  the 
show.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  for  a  newcomer  to 
appear  on  television. 

Will  you  be  that  lucky  girl?  Good  luck! 

Contest  Rules 

(Continued  from  page  65)  tion,  Hotel  Astor 
accommodations  and  meals  will  be  paid  for 
her.  If  winner  is  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  she  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
suitable  chaperone.  Expenses  will  also  be 
paid  for  the  chaperone. 

8.  If  for  any  reason  the  winner  is  not 
able  to  come  to  New  York  on  the  date 
specified  for  rehearsal  prior  to  appearance 
on  Hollywood  Screen  Test,  neither  Radio- 
TV  Mirror  nor  Hollywood  Screen  Test  is 
bound  to  hold  this  opportunity  open. 

9.  Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine  and  Hol- 
lywood Screen  Test  will  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  publicize  the  winner,  and 
promote  and  advertise  the  winner's  ap- 
pearance on  Hollywood   Screen   Test. 

10.  The  decision  of  the  judges  will  be 
final,  and  no  correspondence  can  be  en- 
tered into  concerning  the  entries  submitted. 

11.  In  the  event  of  a  tie,  both  winners 
will  have  this  opportunity,  each  on  sep- 
arate  broadcasts. 

12.  Contest  ends  midnight,  February  15, 
1952.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  that  date  and  time. 

13.  Address  entries  to: 
Hollywood  Screen  Test 
Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine 
205  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  17,  N.   Y. 
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This  Common  Sense  Way 


Partial  Contents— New  Edition 

Too  Much  Hips  •  Reducing  Abdomen  • 
Reducing  the  Breasts  •  Firming  the 
Breasts  •  Fat  Pudgy  Arms  •  Slenderizing 
the  Legs  and  Ankles  •  Correcting  Bow- 
legs •  Slimming  the  Thighs  •  Reducing 
Fat  on  the  Back  •  Develop  Your  Legs  • 
Drooping  Shoulders  •  Keep  That  Perfect 
Figure  •  Off  with  that  Double  Chin!  • 
Enlarging  a  Receding  Chin  •  Slenderizing 
the  Face  and  Jowls  •  Refining  Your  Nose 
•  Skin  Beauty  Diet  and  Energy  Diet  • 
Advice  for  the  Adolescent  •  The  Woman 
Past  Forty  •  The  Pesonality  Figure  • 
Glamour  is  Glandular  •  This  Thing 
Called  Love. 


There  is  no  magic  about  The  Com- 
mon Sense  Way  to  a  beautiful  figure. 
But  if  you  follow  the  suggestions 
Sylvia  of  Hollywood  has  for  you  in 
her  book  No  More  Alibis  you  may, 
perhaps,  challenge  the  beauty  of  the 
loveliest  movie  star! 

Sylvia  of  Hollywood 
Names    Names 

In  No  More  Alibis  the  author  tells 
you  how  she  helped  many  of  Holly- 
wood's brightest  stars  with  their  fig- 
ure problems.  She  names  names — 
tells  you  how  she  developed  this 
star's  legs — how  she  reduced  that 
star's  waistline — how  she  helped 
another  star  to  achieve  a  beautiful 
youthful  figure. 

Glance  at  the  table  of  contents 
listed  on  this  page.  Notice  how  Syl- 
via covers  the  problems  that  are  of 
utmost  importance  to  your  beauty. 

New   Edition   Only   $1.00 

"A  brand  new  edition  of  Sylvia's 
famous  book,  No  More  Alibis  is  now 
ready  for  you.  This  edition  contains 
all  the  text  matter  of  the  original 
book,  plus  the  greatest  part  of  her 
splendid  book  on  personality  devel- 
opment entitled  Pull  Yourself  To- 
gether, Baby.  Now  get  Sylvia's  se- 
crets of  charm  as  well  as  beauty! 
The  price  of  this  beautiful  new  il- 
lustrated edition  is  only  $1  postpaid. 
Get  your  copy — at  once. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!. 


Bartholomew  House,  Inc.,  Dept.   RM-252 

205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  Sylvia  of  Hollywood's  NO  MORE 
ALIBIS !  COMBINED  WITH  PULL  YOURSELF  TOGETHER, 
BABY!    I  enclose  $1.00. 

Name    

Please  Print 

Address   r 
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THE  PERFECT 

ALL-YEAR-ROUND 

GIFT  BOOK 


The  Magic  Cook  Book  is  a  perfect  gift  for 
every  occasion.  It's  beautiful  .  .  .  practical, 
and  it  will  bring  joy  and  happiness  for 
years  to  come. 

The  Magic  Cook  Book  is  different  from 
the  usual  cook  book.  Its  luscious  recipes 
were  gathered  from  every  section  of  the 
country  by  the  Food  Editors  of  True 
Story  Magazine.  The  result  is  the  most 
thrilling  collection  of  mouth-watering 
dishes  you  could   ever  hope  for. 

This  wonderful  new  book  contains  over 
1500  exciting  recipes — and  they  are  all 
simple  to  prepare.  Each  recipe  in  this 
unusual  cook  book  is  described  in  the 
easy  step-by-step  style.  Now  you  just 
can't  go  wrong.  Even  beginners  can  pre- 
pare scrumptious  meals  at  the  very  first 
attempt. 

Send  No  Money 

Send  no  money.  Order  today.  Upon 
delivery,  pay  postman  $2.98,  plus  postage. 
Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Act  now. 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE,  INC. 

Dept.  RM-252,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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Fresh,  radiant  eyes! 
Start  using  Kurlene 
today  on  lashes,  lids  and 
brows.  Rich,  finely-blended 
gredients  help  curling,  impart 
soft  dewy  sheen.  10^,  50<i, 
$1,  at  cosmetic  counters. 

THE  KURLASH  CO..  INC..  ROCHESTER  I.  N.  V. 
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The  MEN  in  Judy's  Life 


A  Date  With  Judy  is  incomplete  without  her  kid  brother. 
Cliff  Sales  horns  in  on  Pat  Crowley  and  Jimmy  Sommer. 


Jimmy  Sommer 


When  srxTEEN-year-old  Jimmy  Som- 
mer auditioned  for  the  male  lead  in  A 
Date  With  Judy  and  was  asked  if  he 
could  play  a  romantic  role,  he  blushed, 
"Who.  .  .  ME?"  Attired  in  a  typical  open- 
collared  plaid  shirt,  jeans,  and  sneakers, 
Jimmy  sat  down  in  a  prop  chair,  leaned 
back  on  its  hind  legs  and  read  a  few 
"romantic"  lines.  He  was  cast  immedi- 
ately as  Judy's  steady  beau,  Oogie,  the 
first  amorous  role  he  has  played  during 
his  12  years  of  show  business. 

Jimmy  is  as  natural  as  a  soda  in  a  cor- 
ner drugstore.  Despite  a  busy  theatrical 
career,  he  is  on  the  honor  roll  in  high 
school,  a  member  of  the  local  Boy  Scout 
troop  and  a  model-railroad  addict. 

Coincidentally,  his  career  started  on  a 
train.  Traveling  with  his  mother  and 
father,  Jimmy  was  spotted  by  a  photog- 
rapher. Impressed  with  the  four-year- 
old  child's  facial  expressions,  he  asked 
and  was  granted  permission  to  use  Jim- 
my as  a  baby  model. 

With  an  affinity  for  acting,  as  natural  as 
baseball,  he  soon  left  modeling  by  the 
wayside  for  his  first  role  in  a  legitimate 
play.  Cast  as  the  young  son  in  "Life  With 
Father,"  he  traveled  for  a  year  with  the 
show,  appeared  on  Broadway  in  "Star 
Spangled  Family"  and  "Portrait  in 
Black,"  and  has  appeared  on  most  of  the 
major  radio  and  TV  dramatic  programs 
since  then. 

Jimmy's  career,  to  date,  has  been 
secondary  to  his  schooling  and  extra- 
curricular activities.  Modest  about  his 
career,  he  would  prefer  to  talk  trains 
than  television.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,"  his 
mother  reports,  "Until  A  Date  With 
Judy,   it  had   been   trains   before   girls." 


Clifford  Sales 


Clifford  Sales,  twelve,  has  been  tread- 
ing the  boards  professionally  ever  since 
age  seven,  when  Rodgers  and  Hammer- 
stein  cast  him  as  "Little  Jake,"  Ethel 
Merman's  brother  in  "Annie  Get  Your 
Gun." 

With  no  known  thespian  forebears, 
Cliff  "arrived"  accidentally  in  show  busi- 
ness. In  February  1946,  a  neighbor  told 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Julius  Sales,  wife  of  a 
postal  clerk,  that  she  had  read  something 
in  the  papers  about  casting  difficulties  on 
"Annie.  Get  Your  Gun."  They  needed  a 
red-haired,  freckle-faced  boy,  reported 
the  neighbor.    What  about  Cliff? 

Mrs.  Sales  trotted  Clifford  down  to  the 
Imperial  Theater.  Clifford  went  onstage 
and  haltingly  said  his  piece:  "Jack  and 
Jill."  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  pro- 
nounced Clifford  "a  typical  American 
boy"  and  hired  him  on  the  spot. 

The  Sales  moved  from  Brighton  Beach, 
Brooklyn,  to  midtown  Manhattan,  and 
Cliff  took  up  the  life  of  a  professional 
child  actor.  He  began  attending  Profes- 
sional Children's  School.  When  he  had 
outgrown  his  part  in  "Annie,"  he  went 
into  "Happy  Journey"  in  1948. 

He  has  handled  several  big-time  TV 
assignments,  including  his  "Happy  Jour- 
ney" role  of  Arthur  for  Pulitzer  Prize 
Playhouse  and  appears  as  Donnie  Hen- 
derson on  the  Beulah  show. 

Clifford  Sales  not  only  looks  like  the 
"typical  American  boy"  tag  he  received 
from  the  Messrs.  Rodgers  and  Hammer- 
stein, he  acts  it.  Last  time  he  saw  himself 
on  a  TV  film  show,  his  mother  reports, 
Cliff  screwed  up  his  face  into  an  awful 
grimace  and  announced  scornfully,  "Boy, 
am  I  corny!" 


This  Wonderful  World! 

(Continued  from,  page  29)  sat  down  at  my 
dressing  table.  I'd  write  a  letter  to  the 
Original  Amateur  Hour,  I  decided.  What 
had  I  to  lose? 

I  told  them  my  age,  that  I  liked  to  sing 
popular  songs  and  that  because  I  worked 
in  the  day,  I  preferred  an  evening  audition. 
I  added  that  my  friends  and  family 
thought  I  was  good  enough  for  the  show, 
not  because  I'm  conceited,  but  there  had 
to  be  a  reason  for  having  so  much  gall. 

The  next  morning  I  kept  eyeing  the 
sealed  letter  as  I  got  dressed,  still  not 
sure  that  I'd  mail  it.  Pops,  as  usual,  drove 
my  friend  Elaine  and  me  to  our  subway 
station.  I  carried  the  letter  in  my  pocket, 
my  hand  covering  it  and  my  hand  was 
tingling.  Elaine  guessed  something  was  up 
and  when  we  were  on  the  train  I  had  to 
explain. 

"Well,  it's  about  time  you  tried  out," 
she  said.  "They're  always  looking  for  new 
talent  and  you're  it." 

"But   I'm    nobody." 

SHE  patted  my  hand  and  said,  "When  we 
get  out,  I'm  going  to  see  that  you  drop 
this  in  a  mailbox." 

And  she  did. 

It  was  funny.  It  took  a  lot  of  pushing 
to  get  me  to  write  and  mail  the  letter  but 
after  it  was  posted  I  worried  that  it  might 
get  lost.  My  anticipation  built  up  so  fast 
that  if  my  job  didn't  require  concentration 
I  would  have  soared  right  up  into  the  sky 
like   a   toy   balloon. 

That  evening  I  told  the  folks  and  Pops 
comes  right  out  with,  "We'll  have  a  star 
in  the  family." 

He  and  Moms  had  so  much  confidence 
in  me  that  I  felt  like  getting  off  to  the 
bedroom  and  having  a  good  cry.  And  my 
sister-in-law  Ruth  wanted  to  sit  right 
down  then  and  there  and  begin  planning 
a  new  dress. 

"We'll  put  that  off  for  a  while,"  I  said 
quickly.  Maybe  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
I  have  a  reputation  for  having  some  good 
sense. 

I  didn't  expect  to  hear  from  Ted  Mack's 
office  immediately  but  I  think  after  a 
couple  of  days,  Pops  was  ready  to  write 
his  Congressman  complaining  about  mail 
getting  lost.  I  knew  there  were  a  lot  of 
requests  for  auditions.  But  two  weeks  later 
I  had  a  letter  in  the  mail  telling  me  to 
report  to  a  studio  in  the  RCA  Building 
on  the  following  Wednesday  night. 

Pops  and  Mom  were  very  excited  and 
I  carefully  explained  that  anyone  in  the 
world  could  get  a  first  audition  merely 
by  asking.  I  felt  uncomfortable  because 
they  assumed  that  I  couldn't  possibly 
fail. 

My  friend  Elaine  was  ill  Wednesday  and 
so  I  went  over  to  fabulous  Radio  City 
alone.  I'd  been  there  many  times  before 
but  this  night  was  so  different.  I  wasn't 
just  another  so-called  "rubberneck"  look- 
ing for  celebrities  but  as  a  woman  with  a 
purpose,  as  a  singer  even  if  I  couldn't 
claim  to  be  a  professional. 

I  found  a  good  many  others  on  the  same 
business.  I  took  a  seat  beside  a  woman 
who  seemed  to  know  a  lot  about  what  was 
going  on.  At  this  first  audition,  she  ex- 
plained, neither  the  producer  nor  director 
was  present  but  the  auditioning  staff.  She 
kept  on  talking  but  I  couldn't  keep  my 
mind  on  the  conversation.  Suddenly  I  heard 
my  name. 

"Miss  Frappollo!  Miss  Frappollo!" 

A  man  beckoned  to  me.  I  followed  him 
into  the  studio.  There  was  a  microphone 
in  the  room  and  a  man  at  a  piano  and 
two  more  sitting  behind  a  table.  The  pianist 
was  wonderful,  and  told  me  to  be  sure 
to    stop    him    if    the    accompaniment    was 
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wrong.  The  man  behind  the  table  smiled. 

"Take  your  time,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
"There's    no    rush." 

I  sang  one  song  and  I  knew  nothing 
had  gone  wrong.  The  piano  was  fine  and 
my  voice  never  better.  If  I  didn't  pass  the 
test,  I  would  have  no  alibis.  And  I  waited 
while  the  pianist  handed  me  back  my 
music  and  the  man  behind  the  table  seemed 
to  make  some  notes. 

"Am   I  finished?"   I   asked.. 

He  looked  up  grinning  and  said,  "For 
this  evening  only.  I  want  you  to  come  back 
next  Monday  for  another  audition." 

He  handed  me  a  blue  slip  with  an 
appointment.  I  thanked  him  and  went  out, 
my  head  swimming.  I  was  over  the  first 
hurdle. 

"Next  Monday  really  counts,"  I  explained 
breathlessly  to  my  folks  at  home.  "The 
director  and  producer  will  be  there." 

"You'll  make  it,"  Pops  said. 

rT,HE  five  days  passed  quickly  enough.  I 
-*■  told  my  friends  in  the  office  and  Monday 
evening  before  the  office  closed  they  came 
over  to  say  they  would  be  rooting  for  me. 
I  reported  again  to  Radio  City.  The  studio 
was  about  the  same  but  the  talent-testers, 
a  woman  and  several  men,  were  sitting 
in  a  glass-panelled  room. 

"This  is  the  one  that  counts,  Deanne," 
I  reminded  myself  and  remembered  the 
best  advice  of  my  teacher,  "Be  natural. 
Just  sing  the  best  you  can." 

I  did  "A  Good  Man  Is  Hard  to  Find."  I 
did  two  choruses  and  sang  it  as  if  I  meant 
every  word.  And  then  I  waited,  waited 
for  the  pianist  to  begin  the  second  number. 

"Okay,",  someone   called. 

A  man  grabbed  my  hand  and  pulled 
me  away.  I've  failed,  I  thought,  failed  as 
so  many  others  must  have  failed  before  me. 
I  hardly  heard  what  the  man  was  saying 
and  then  as  I  concentrated  I  heard: 

"You  did  fine,"  he  said.  "You  were  good." 

He  led  me  to  another  room  and  asked 
a  lot  of  questions  as  he  filled  out  a  big 
application.  He  wanted  all  of  my  addresses, 
business  and  residence.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  kind  of  work  I  did  at  Western  Elec- 
tric, about  my  previous  experience. 

"We  need  this  record  before  you  go  on 
the   show,"   he   told   me. 

"Am  I  going  on?  Really  on?"  I  asked, 
almost    trembling    with    anticipation. 

He  smiled  and  said,  "You  should  hear 
from  us  soon.  In  fact,  if  you  don't  hear 
within  three  months,  please  call  us." 

Three  months  seemed  like  a  long  time 
but  when  I  got  out  in  the  hall  again,  the 
woman  who  had  given  me  a  seat  told  me 
differently. 

"You  did  well,"  she  said.  "Usually  they 
just  say  that  and  when  they  can  find  a  spot 
for  you,  they'll  call." 

This  was  a  good  time  to  be  level-headed, 
I  told  myself.  There  was  no  sense  in  getting 
the  family  all  built  up  for  a  three-month 
wait.  But  it  was  written  all  over  my  face 
when  I  got  home.  Pops  forgot  all  about 
his  ballroom  steps  and  went  into  an  In- 
dian war  dance. 

That  night,  when  I  closed  myself  in  my 
bedroom,  I  got  out  a  sketch  pad.  Art  has 
always  been  one  of  my  hobbies  and  I  put 
it  to  a  practical  use  at  times  by  designing 
and  making  my  own  clothes.  Working  on  a 
"broadcast  dress"  helped  me  relax  so  that 
I  could  get  some  sleep.  When  Ruth  wanted 
to  begin  the  dress  immediately  the  next 
day,  I  put  the  brakes  on  hard  and  slowed 
the  train  down  to  a  crawl.  It  could  be  a 
long  time  before  I  was  called. 

There  is  always  plenty  to  do  and  lucky 
for  that.  Date  nights  for  me  are  on  Wednes- 
days and  weekends.  Other  evenings  I  may 
baby-sit  with  my  nephew,  write  my 
brother  at  Camp  Pendleton  or  just  keep 
my  clothes  in  order.  Watching  television 
and  listening  to  the  radio  is,  naturally,  -a 


pastime  with  the  family  but  Mom  is  handy 
with  the  guitar  and  many  nights  we  make 
our  own  entertainment.  On  Saturdays 
and  early  evenings  I  usually  go  down  to 
the  store  and  give  Pops  a  hand.  Every 
Thursday,  with  some  of  the  girls  in  the 
office,  I  go  over  to  the  Lightbuoy  Club  in 
Brooklyn  to  dance  with  the  blind  men. 
Yes,  there  was  a  lot  to  do  and  thank 
heavens   for  that. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  au- 
dition and  I  think  it  was  the  most  trying 
period  of  my  young  life.  Getting  on  the 
show  with  Ted  Mack  was  always  on  my 
mind  but  I  tried  not  to  talk  about  it. 
Ruth  and  I  had  decided  the  dress  would 
be  of  black  taffeta  with  a  black  velvet  top 
but  I  even  put  off  starting  it.  Then  the 
Monday  of  the  fourth  week  Ruth  came 
over. 

"Let's  get  to  work  on  the  dress,"  she 
said.  "I've  got  a  hunch  they'll  be  calling 
soon." 

I  gave  in  and  she  was  right.  A  couple  of 
days  later,  I  received  word  from  the  pro- 
gram that  I  was  to  report  and  be  prepared 
to  sing  several  songs. 

Monday  night  I  reported  to  Radio  City 
again.  Then  came  the  good  news.  They 
called  me  and  I  sang  three  numbers.  The 
program  director  told  me  I  would  be  on 
the  show  the  following  night,  and  that  I 
was  to  sing  "A  Good  Man  Is  Hard  to  Find." 

On  the  way  out  I  picked  up  an  instruc- 
tion sheet.  It  told  me  that  I  was  to  report 
back  at  12:30  P.M.  the  following  day, 
prepared  to  stay  until  the  TV  show  was 
over  at  11:00  P.M.  I  was  so  excited  that 
I  could  have  stayed  up  all  night  talking 
but  Mom  would  have  none  of  that. 

"You  go  to  bed  at  once,"  she  said.  "Even 
if  you  can't  sleep,  close  your  eyes  and  rest." 

I  was  in  a  state  of  suspension,  between 
joy  and  fear.  I  worried  about  my  hair  but 
my  real  concern  was  my  voice.  I  tried  to 
push  it  all  into  the  back  of  my  head  and 
tried  to  remember  how  or  when  I  began 
hoping  to  be  a  singer.  There  were  the 
pictures  of  Tony  Martin  and  Kay  Starr 
and  other  singers  that  I  collected.  But 
many  teen-aged  girls  do  that.  I  remem- 
bered watching  Judy  Garland  sing  "Some- 
where Over  the  Rainbow"  and  wishing 
hard  that  I  were  her  but,  I  suppose,  most 
teen-aged  girls  do  that,  too.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  I  fell  asleep. 

There  was  no  time  to  worry  when  I  got 
up.  First  I  called  my  boss  and  she  gave 
me  the  day  off.  Mother  laid  a  big  break- 
fast out  for  me  but  I  couldn't  touch  any- 
thing but  toast  and  coffee.  There  were 
phone  calls  from  friends  wishing  me  luck, 
a  hurried  trip  to  the  hairdresser,  getting 
my  clothes  together  and  neatly  packed. 
Suddenly,  it  was  late  morning,  too  late  to 
take  the  train  into  town. 

Oops  put  the  lock  on  his  store  and  drove 
•*•  me  all  the  way  in.  At  the  theatre,  he 
kissed  me  and  said,  "Good  luck,  baby." 

My  tensions  dissipated  when  I  got  in- 
side with  the  quick  realization  that  the 
other  contestants  were  in  the  same  boat. 
One  young  man,  an  army  sergeant,  was 
not  only  "sweating  out"  his  debut  into 
show  business  but  his  wife  was  in  a  hos- 
pital momentarily  about  to  give  birth.  And 
they  were  all  wonderful,  policemen,  house- 
wives, mechanics  and  other  office  workers 
like  me.  They  couldn't  have  been  nicer 
and  friendlier  if  they  had  been  part  of 
my  own  family. 

The  producer,  director,  pianist,  in  fact, 
everyone  who  worked  on  the  show  was  so 
kind  and  cooperative  you  knew  instantly 
they  were  there  just  to  help  you.  But  they 
taught  me  that  show  business  is  a  lot  of 
hard  work.  Up  to  dinner  time,  we  all  took 
our  turns  on  the  stage,  going  through  our 
paces,  getting  advice. 

At  dinner  time,  a  gang  of  us  went  out 


together.  Back  at  the  theatre  early,  we  had 
a  little  jam  session  and  then  I  called  my 
parents.  They  were  just  leaving  for  the 
theatre  with  Ruth,  as  my  guests. 

I  went  up  to  the  dressing  room  then, 
up  those  circular  iron  stairs,  just  like  the 
kind  you  see  backstage  in  movies  about  the 
theatre.  I  put  on  my  new  dress  and  looked 
at  myself  in  the  mirror  from  every  con- 
ceivable angle  to  make  sure  everything 
was  in  place.  Then  I  was  in  the  "Green 
Room,"  off-stage,  with  the  others  and  the 
show  was  on. 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Ted  Mack  once. 
I  hadn't  met  him  yet.  But  there  were  four 
policemen  who  had  a  hillbilly  band;  they 
were  back  for  a  third  show.  They  told  me 
how  kind  Mr.  Mack  was. 

"Ted  will  put  you  right  at  ease,"  one 
said.  "Don't  worry  about  being  nervous." 

I  followed  a  Turkish  boy  who  played 
a  guitar  and  while  he  was  on  I  kept  think- 
ing this  couldn't  be  happening  to  me.  I 
should  be  listening  or  watching  at  home.  I 
remembered  as  a  child  of  nine  when  my 
favorite  song  was  "Frenesi,"  and  the  whole 
family  would  listen  to  Major  Bowes.  Dad 
used  to  tease  then,  too,  saying,  "I'm  going 
to  put  you  on  to  sing  Frenesi."  But  the 
teasing  was  over.  This  wasn't  a  dream.  It 
was  my  turn  to  go  on. 

How  I  got  out  on  the  stage  I'll  never 
know.  I  can't  remember  using  my  legs. 
I  must  have  floated  out.  It  was  Ted  Mack 
who  brought  me  down  to  earth.  Up  to  that 
moment  he  had  just  been  a  legend  and 
then  he  was  real,  a  real  friend  talking  to 
me.  Some  of  the  others  told  me  that  it's 
Ted's  smile  that  put  them  at  ease.  For  me' 
it  was  his  laugh. 

"We  have  a  young  girl  who's  going  to 
sing  the  blues,"  he  said  and  asked  me  some 
questions  about  myself.  Then  he  was  gone 
and  I  heard  the  piano.  I  was  on.  This  was 
it.  And  I  was  singing,  thinking  only  of  the 
song,  trying  to  reach  the  people.  It  was  the 
climax  and  it  was  no  disappointment.  The 
applause  came  almost  like  a  shock  at  first, 
like  a  thunderstorm  breaking  in  the 
sky.  The  audience  was  so  wonderful  that 
it  took  a  split  second  to  realize  the  ovation 
was  all  for  me.  And  then  it  warmed  me 
all  over.  When  I  got  off-stage  the  others 
were  congratulating  me  and  a  stagehand 
ran  over  and  said,  "You've  got  what  it 
takes." 

Then  I  waited  off-stage  for  Ted  Mack. 
Like  any  other  stage-struck  kid,  I  wanted 
his  autograph.  "You  were  really  very 
good,"  he  said  to  me.  "You  performed  like 
an   old   trouper." 

On  top  of  that,  I  was  told  to  report  for 
the  Thursday  night  radio  broadcast,  too. 
Two  big  shows  in  one  week.  It  was  almost 
too  much  to  take.  There  wasn't  even  time 
for  a  letdown  with  only  a  forty- eight- 
hour  lapse.  Ted  Mack  was  greater  than 
ever  and  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the 
studio  was  Patrice  Munsel.  She  took  my 
hand  after  my  performance  and  said, 
"You'll  go  far." 

There's  no  real  ending  to  my  story  yet. 
But  I've  got  a  toehold  in  show  business 
even  though  there  is  still  a  lot  of  work  to 
be  done.  Ted  Mack's  office  has  told  me 
that  I  will  hear  from  them  when  they 
make  up  vaudeville  units.  And  one  of 
these  days  you'll  see  my  name  in  lights, 
I  know! 

I  first  had  to  find  out  if  I  was  good 
enough,  and  the  Original  Amateur  Hour 
gave  me  that  chance.  Now  the  rest  is  up  to 
me. 


Ted  Mack  moderates  The  Original  Ama- 
teur Hour  heard  Thursdays,  9: 00-9: 45  P.M. 
EST  on  ABC.  He  is  also  seen  on  the  NBC- 
TV  version,  Tuesdays,  10:00-11:00  P.M. 
EST.  Both  programs  for  Old  Gold  Ciga- 
rettes. 
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SELL  GREETING  CARDS  TO  FRIENDS 

Make  $50  in  spare  time.  Show  lovely  new 

Greeting  Cards.  21 -card  Assortment  for 
all  events,  only  $1.  Big  variety  of  other 
fast-selling  Assortments,  stationery, 
gifts.  Up  to  100%  profit.  Amazing  Gif t 

Plan.  Assortments  on  approval.  Write 
CREATIVE  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  19-B 

'  250S  Cermak  Road,  Chicago  »i  Illinois 


Amazing  New  Plan! 


i  Send  No  Money-Pay  No  Money! 

Your  choice  of  Gorgeous  New  Dress  or 
Suit — in  your  favorite  style,  size,  color, 
l  given  to  you  for  sending  orders  for  only 
I  3  Dresses  for  your  neighbors,  friends  or 
'.  yonx  family.  That'sall!  Notonecentto 
%  pay.  Everything  supplied  without  cost. 

Experience  Unnecessary 

SAMPLES  FREEl 

;  \  Famous  Harford  Frocks  will  send  yon 
^4  big,newStyleLineshowingscoresof 
Jrl  latest  fashions,  with  actual  fabrics, 
W%  in  dresses— including seperates,  mix 
f -m :<*  &match,  convertibles,  casuals — cot- 
M$k  tons,  nylons,  rayons,  others — at  sen- 
I    \  sationallylowmoney-savingprices. 
I    \  Alsosuits, sportswear,lingerie, no- 
il::  \  siery;  children's  wear.  Showstyles, 
\    \  fabncsto neighbors,  friends,  fam- 
hBb*-\  **v — send  in  only  three  orders  and 
Wb~   \  your  own  dress  included  WITH- 
OUT  PAYING  ONE  CENT. 
IP  EARN  CASH,  TOO... 

"•"^  up  to  $7  in  a  Day  rn  Spare  Time! 

Yes,  yon  can  earn  big  cash  income— in  just  SpareTime 

— besides  getting  a  complete  wardrobe  for  yourself — 
Easyl   Mail  coupon  for  complete  Style  Line  TODAY  I 

■  /     4    Harford  Frocks,  Dept.  G-214,  Cincinnati25,Ohio 
»\i  HARFORD  FROCKS,  Dept.  G-214,  Cincinnati 25,  Ohio"! 

J  ^m  Please  rush  me  the  new  HARFORD  FROCKS  Style    ! 

\    Line  and  full  details  of  your  offer. 

I 

j    Name„„ ] 

j    Address. | 

|     City., ^-.State [ 

|     DRESS  SIZE AGE i 


Mi.  SELL  DRESSES 


NEWYORK 


5th    Ave.,    N.     Y.    firm    desires    ambitious 
'women  to  sell  Dresses,   Suits,  Lingerie.   As 
seen    in     "Vogue,"     "Mademoiselle."     Fea- 
turing  the   New   York   Look.    Experience   un- 
necessary.   Good    commissions.     Get    your    own 
dresses  as  bonus.  Write  for  Fashion  Album. 
MODERN    MANNER,   260    Fifth    Ave.,    Dept.    T-2,    New  York 


EVEN  IF  YOU  DON  T  KNOW 

A  NOTE  OF  MUSIC  NOW... 

You  Can  Learn  Your  Favorite 
Instrument  This  Easy  A-B-C  Way 

No  special  talent,  no  previous  training  needed.  This 
U.  S.  School  home-study  method  is  so  successful  be- 
cause you  learn  to  play  by  playing  real  tunes  by  note, 
right  from  the  start.  And  just  think,  you  can  learn  your 
favorite  instrument  for  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  If  inter- 
ested, mail  coupon  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Print  and 
Picture  Sample.  See  for  yourself  how  easy  it  is  to 
learn    any    instrument,     right    at    home,    in  ^^ 

spare  time,  without  a  private  teacher. 

Write  to  U.  s.  SCHOOL  OF 

MUSIC,    Dept.    B  202, 

Port  Washington.  N.  Y. 


FREE    PRINT  AND  PICTURE  SAMPLE 


Write  to   U.   S.    SCHOOL   OF    MUSIC,    Dept.    B  202, 
Port   Washington,    N.   Y. 

Please    send    me   Free   Booklet    and   Print   and   Picture 
Sample.  I  would  like  to  play    (Name  Instrument). 

Have  you 
Instrument Instrument? 


{Please  Print) 
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Style  Book 

Mail  coupon  for  Free 
108-Page  Style  Book 
that  showa  everything 
new  in  dresses  and 
coats,  all  in  Sizes  38  to 
60.  Expertly  fashioned 
to  slim  your  figure,  and 
priced  low  to  save  you 
money.  See  hundreds  of 
values  lust  like  this  one: 

Pictured  Is  a 
charming  Frock  of 
fast -color  Cotton 
Print  Cloth  in  a  gay 
twin -dot  pattern. 
Only  $2.59.  Others 
up  to  S25.00.  Coats 
as  low  as  $12.98. 
Also  suits,  shoes, 
hats,  underwear — 
all  at  low  prices. 

Send  coupon  now  for 
FREE  copy  of  our  new 
108-page  Style  Book. 


jane  JJh* ant 


DEPT.  5 
INDIANAPOLIS  17, 
INDIANA 


LANE  BRYANT,  Department  5 

Indianapolis  17,  Indiana 

Please  rush  me  FREE  Style  Book  for  Stout  Women. 


Name 


Address 


Post  Office 


State 
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MAKE  MONEY  AT  HOME 

ADDRESSING  ENVELOPES 

Our   Instructions   explain    how — write   for  details 
MALCO    COMPANY,     1-MWG,     COLUMBUS     5,     OHIO 


UGLY    NOSES 
RESHAPED 

FACES    LIFTED 

Skin  Wrinkles.  Deformed  Ears, 
Eyes,  Lips,  Breasts,  Scars, 
Blemishes  Corrected  Through 
Plastic  Surgery  —  Book  Reveals 
All.  Only  25c 

FRANKLIN  HOUSE  PUBLISHERS 
Dept.MK6,POBox6l6,N.Y.7,N.Y. 


STOP 

Suffering  from  symptoms  of 

ASTHMATIC  ATTACKS 

Get  relief  from  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial    asthma 

withASTHMADOR 

...Dr    R.  Schiffmann's  ASTHMADOR  is  i 

uality  inhalant  formula  that  helps  make 

breathing  easier.  Outsells  all  other 

treatments   of   its   kind    year 

after  year!  Ask  your  druggist 

for   ASTHMADOR   i: 

powder,    cigarette    o: 

pipe  mixture  form. 


Dagmar  and  Her  Danny 


(Continued  from  page  57)  she  repeated. 
"First  you're  a  comedian,  then  a  killer,  now 
a  building  demolishes  That  makes  you 
virtuoso,"  she  laughed  into  the  telephone, 
pulling  a  Dagmar  word  for  Danny's  cheer- 
ing benefit. 

"Oh,  and  darling,  I  haven't  even  thanked 
you  for  the  roses,  those  beautiful  red,  red 
roses  which  made  me  feel  like  a  glamour 
girl — made  me  feel,  well  sort  of  Rita 
Hayworthish." 

Suddenly  the  smile  vanished  and  Dag- 
mar was  serious  again  as  Danny's  voice 
reached  her. 

"Darling,  I  can't.  I  can't.  You  know  that 
I'm  as  tempted  as  I  can  be  to  hop  a  plane 
and  be  with  you — but  there  is  the  Frank 
Sinatra  show  and  then  all  the  contract 
meetings  on  my  new  show.  But,  I  will.  I 
will.  Just  as  soon  as  everything  settles 
down  for  just  one  day — I'll  take  a  plane 
just  to  look  at  that  face  of  yours.  Oh, 
darling,  how  long  must  this  go  on?" 

'T'his  last  was  almost  a  cry  and  as  she  hung 
■*■  up  the  telephone  a  few  minutes  later, 
tears  were  spilling  down  her  cheeks.  This 
was  the  Dagmar  whom  millions  had  seen  on 
their  television  sets  on  the  Broadway  Open 
House  show,  Dagmar  the  clown,  Dagmar 
the  statuesque  beauty  whom  millions  had 
seen  but  few  really  knew. 

Dagmar's  very  human  love  story  began 
four  years  ago  when,  tired  and  discouraged, 
she  waited  for  her  turn  before  the  TV 
cameras.  She  had  just  a  small  walk-on 
part  but  she  was  anxious  that  her  bit  be 
as  good  as  possible  and  her  lips  moved  as 
she  rehearsed  her  lines.  Beside  her,  also 
waiting  his  turn  was  Danny  Dayton,  a 
young  man  who  is  built  like  Frank  Sinatra, 
with  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair.  Dagmar 
glanced  at  him  and  wondered  idly  whether 
or  not  he  looked  sun-tanned  all  year 
round. 

"Nervous?"  he  asked. 

Dagmar  nodded  her  head.  "A  little.  I'm 
not   quite   sure   of   my   lines." 

"Why  don't  you  say  them  to  me  a 
couple  of  times  before  you  go  on.  If  you 
talk  them  out  they  won't  be  as  difficult 
when  you  get  on  the  stage." 

"Thanks,  I'd  like  to,"  Dagmar  said  and 
they  found  a  corner  of  the  stage  where 
their  voices  wouldn't  annoy  anyone  else 
and  he  listened,  giving  her  occasional 
pointers  on  inflections  which  were  later  to 
make  Dagmar's  speech  the  most  distinctive 
part   of   her   TV   appearance. 

From  then  on,  they  would  meet  on  TV 
shows  where  each  had  been  cast  for  brief 
appearances. 

"I  didn't  even  know  I  liked  him,"  Dag- 
mar says  of  those  first  weeks  of  knowing 
Danny.  "I  wouldn't  even  have  known 
whether  or  not  I  would  give  him  a  date  if 
he  asked  me.  And  then  one  night,  Danny 
kissed  me — and  then  I  knew.  Kissed  me 
backstage  at  a  TV  show  and  I  guess  love 
was  born." 

In  those  days  the  Dagmar  character  had 
not  yet  been  created.  Dagmar  was  plain 
Virginia  Ruth  Egnor  of  Huntington,  West 
Virginia.  Just  another  frightened,  strug- 
gling girl  who  had  acting  ambitions  and 
who  booked  herself  into  shows  under  the 
name  of  Jenny  Lewis,  trying  to  break  into 
the  big  time  in  the  world's  toughest  city, 
New  York. 

Where  Dagmar  leaves  off  and  plain  Vir- 
ginia begins  no  one  knows  including  Danny 
and  Dagmar,  who  talks,  walks  and  is 
Dagmar  both  on  and  off  TV  stages. 

"Danny  says  that  as  Dagmar  I'm  just 
playing  myself,  that  I  even  speak  the  same 
way  Dagmar  speaks  only  Dagmar  speaks 
a  little  more  slowly.  I  tell  him  it's  natural 
that  there  is  some  similarity  between  the 


two  girls  since  I  originated  the  character 
of  Dagmar.  But  Danny  says  he  doesn't 
believe  me — my  mother  originated  her  way 
back  when  I  was  born.  It's  all  confusing 
because  sometimes  I  wonder  which  one 
Danny  fell  in  love  with — except  it  doesn't 
matter  because  both  of  them  are  me! 

"Our  romance  began  with  Danny  cue- 
ing me  on  scripts  and  things,  all  very  im- 
personal. And  the  first  thing  you  know 
...  he  kissed  me  and  after  that  we  dated 
steadily  for  four  months.  Then  Danny  had 
to  go  to  the  West  Coast — to  Hollywood — 
for  eight  months  and  we  parted  'forever.' 

"In  the  four  months  we'd  been  going 
steadily  together,  Danny  had  asked  me  to 
marry  him.  We  were  driving  in  a  car  along 
the  Hudson  River.  We'd  been  up  to  his 
mother's  house  for  dinner  and  we  were 
driving  back.  There  was  a  moon  and  music 
playing,  only  I  don't  know  where  it  came 
from  because  there  was  no  radio  in  the 
car.  Suddenly,  Danny  said  something  that 
sounded  like  Percy  Shelley's  Ode  to  a 
Nightingale  but  it  turned  out  to  be  'Will 
you?'  My  heart  said  'yes'  but  my  lips  said 
'no.' 

"We  had  an  argument  and  after  he  left 
that  evening,  looking  so  sorry-faced,  I  was 
sorry  I'd  said  'no.'  And  then  before  he 
left  for  the  Coast  we  quit  for  good  and  all. 
We  said  such  things  as  'Good-bye  forever,' 
'This  is  the  end,'  and  I  felt  blue.  I  felt 
awfully  blue.  Then  I  felt  I'd  done  the 
right  thing,  however  painful  for  Danny 
and  me,  which  it  was.  You  see,  when  Danny 
proposed,  Dagmar  (that  is  the  TV  me)  was 
only  two  days  old  and  she  required  all  my 
time  and  attention — interviews,  pictures, 
buying  clothes,  in  addition  to  rehearsals 
for  Broadway  Open  House  on  which,  full- 
grown,  Dagmar  was  to  be  born. 

"You  see  I  wanted  to  get  my  family  set 
before  anything  else — they  never  did  have 
anything,  my  folks,  and  I  wanted  them  to. 
And  Dagmar,  I  foresaw,  would  make  this 
possible." 

Behind  the  Dagmar  making  with  the 
blank  face  and  funny-voiced  jokes,  on  those 
first  weeks  of  television  was  a  young  girl, 
hopeful  at  last  that  she  was  in  the  big 
time,  earnestly  trying  to  keep  her  head 
when  her  heart  cried  to  her  that  Danny, 
not  a  career,  was  what  she  really  wanted. 

f  ike  all  women,  Dagmar  was  hopeful  that 
■"-*  she  could  have  both  but  for  awhile 
this  was  not  possible.  Stifling  her  heart's 
cries,  she  doggedly  worked  day  after  day 
to  perfect  her  roles,  to  perfect  this  girl- 
character  she'd  imagined  into  being.  With 
her  money  she  was  able  to  buy  her  family 
the  home  of  the  former  mayor  of  Hunting- 
ton, West  Virginia,  located  in  the  best 
section  of  town.  She  was  able  to  furnish 
the  home,  give  her  brothers  and  sisters  the 
start  she  couldn't  have,  bring  her  sister 
Jean  to  New  York  to  live  with  her  and  be 
her  secretary. 

"As  I  look  back,  even  if  it  meant  Danny 
not  speaking  to  me,  it  was  all  worthwhile. 
You  see,  my  folks  are  real  set  and  thrilled 
with  everything.  Grateful  too.  My  little 
brother  writes  to  me  all  the  time,  so  does 
my  older  brother,  Jackie,  who  is  giving 
a  brilliant  account  of  himself  at  Marshall 
College.  And  my  sister,  Mary  Ann,  just 
sixteen,  says  when  I  get  tired,  she's  pre- 
paring to  take  over. 

"It's  not  just  the  house  but  there've  been 
other  things  too.  Last  year  when  I  was 
appearing  at  the  Roxy  in  a  stage  show 
with  Milton  Berle,  I  brought  my  mother 
and  Dad  to  New  York.  Daddy  had  never 
been  to  New  York — or  anywhere  else — be- 
fore. He'd  never  been  on  an  escalator.  He 
was  so  funny.  'You  know,'  he  said,  'when 
I  got  to  the  top  I  thought  the  thing  was 


going  to  cut  my  toes  off!'  He's  a  real  hill- 
billy and  proud  of  it.  Bless  him. 

"There  were  other  things  that  weren't  so 
funny — just  sort  of  heart-tearing.  When 
I  took  him  backstage  at  the  Roxy  and 
introduced  him  to  Uncle  Miltie,  Miltie  said 
Dad  must  be  very  proud  of  me.  Straight  as 
a  stick  my  father  stood  there  and  looked 
at  Milton  Berle,  the  king  of  television.  "We 
are,"  he  said  simply.  "And  we're  real  proud 
of  you  too,  son." 

Without  Dagmar's  'no'  to  Danny,  Dagmar 
might  never  have  made  these  thrilling 
things  possible  for  her  family.  She  might 
have  become  just  a  wife  and  not  a  TV 
success  which  could  bring  fortune  and 
with  it  all  that  fortune  would  mean  in 
making  her  parents'  lives  comfortable. 
Seriously,  intently,  Dagmar  says: 

"One  more  thing  I  want  to  do  for  them. 
I  want  to  get  Daddy  a  little  business. 
When  I  asked  him  what  kind  of  a  busi- 
ness he'd  like  to  have  he  said:  'I  think 
the  best  kind  is  a  little  hardware  store — 
that  way,  nothing  ever  spoils.'  So  a  hard- 
ware store  it  will  probably  be." 

A  career  and  money,  even  if  for  such  a 
good  cause,  doesn't  bring  with  it  every- 
thing, as  Dagmar  soon  discovered. 

"Danny  was  on  the  West  Coast  and  for 
four  months  I  didn't  hear  a  word  from 
him.  And  I  thought,  when  he  says  good- 
bye forever  he  means  forever  and  forever 
is  long,  dark  days.  And  then,  miracle  of 
miracles,  in  October  he  called  me  on  the 
phone  from  Hollywood. 

"  'I've  tried  to  forget  you,'  he  said  to 
me  that  first-  time  he  called.  'But  how  can 
I?  I  pass  the  newsstand  and  there  you  are. 
I  pick  up  a  magazine  and  you're  looking 
at  me.  I  turn  on  television  and  you're 
looking  at  me  some  more.  Everything  I 
touch,  you're  in  it  or  on  it.  You  haunt  me.' 

"You  think  it  was  funny?  I  guess  I 
would  have  too  if  I  hadn't  been  crying  so 
I  couldn't  laugh. 

"He  proposed  to  me  again — this  time  he 
said  it  was  urgent.  But  I  didn't,  I  couldn't 
say  'yes'  over  the  telephone.  For  four 
months  he  kept  calling  me  and  it  was  the 
same. 

"Then  he  flew  home.  The  minute  he  got 
off  the  plane,  the  first  thing  he  wanted  to 
do  was  get  married.  But  he  went  back 
to  Hollywood  with  a  'no.'  He  got  three  'no's' 
in  all.  He  was  back  out  there  five  days 
with  me  saying  'no'  on  this  end  of  the 
telephone.  But,  in  those  five  days  I  lived, 
counted  in  heartbeats  and  hysterics,  500 
days. 

"On  the  last  of  the  five  days,  I  was  Queen 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Day  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  I  was  dancing  with  all  the 
soldiers — Army  Corps  men,  you  know — 
some  of  them  pretty  cute.  But  I  wasn't 
forgetting  Danny,  who  wasn't  forgetting 
me,  either.  He  called  me  while  we  were 
having  dinner.  Each  time  he  called  he  said: 
'Now,  are  you  coming  out  here  or  not?' 

"Finally,  all  other  reasons  exhausted 
I  said,  'I  can't.  I  don't  think  I  can  get  a 
plane   reservation.'    'See  if   you   can't   get 


AMERICAN  HEART  WEEK 


FEB.  10-16 


SHAMPOO^ 


vdmve 


shampoo t*am 

"Doing  Hair  A/Hn-One! 


Now  curl  and  wave  your  hair  right  while  you  sham- 
poo and  set.  You  have  to  wash  your  hair  anyway  so 
why  not  curl  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  fabulous 
MARLENE'S  HAIR  WAVING  SHAMPOO.  Lus- 
ttous  waves,  glorious  curls  that  stay  in  usually  from 
shampoo  to  shampoo. 

COUNTERACTS  DULL,  LIFELESS  HAIR 

Marlene's  rich  hair  conditioning  lather  gently  dis- 
solves every  particle  of  clinging  dust  film,  whisks 
away  dandruff  flakes,  actually  cleans  each  hair  strand 
separately  and  shines  it  with  renewed  life,  gorgeous 
Sparkling  sheen  .  .  .  leaves  hair  smooth  and  soft  yet 
manageable  even  to  the  ends  .  .  .  radiant  in  beauty 
and  feminine  loveliness.  Makes  permanents  last 
longer!  And  Marlene's  doesn't  just  make  your  hair 
want  to  curl  .  .  .  each  Marlene's  Shampoo  and  set 
actually  curls  it  without  permanent  waving. 

NO  CLOUDING  SOAP  FILM  EVEN  IN  HARD  WATER! 

MAKES  HAIR  SOFT,  MANAGEABLE,  GLOWING  WITH  LIFE  AND  LUSTRE 

Marlene's  Hair  Waving  Shampoo  contains 
not  a  trace  of  soap,  nothing  harsh,  nothing 
drying  or  dulling  whatsoever.  It  cleans,  con- 
ditions and  glorifies  your  hair  and  each 
shampoo  and  set  curls  and  waves  it  at  the 
same  time.  And,  very  important  it  rinses  in- 


Adrian  Booth,  Lovely  Motion  Picture  Star 


stantly.  In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  like 
Marlene's  Hair  Waving  Shampoo.  No  won- 
der Marlene's  is  sweeping  America!  Get 
Marlene's,  get  the  shampoo  of  your  dreams 
and  long-lasting  curls  and  waves  ar  the  same 
rime,  or  money  back ! 


MARLENE'S  HAIR  WAVING  SHAMPOO 

AT  COSMETIC  COUNTERS,  ALL  OVER  THE  U.S.  AND  CANADA 
Or  Send  $1.20  Tax  Inel.  To  Marlene's,  Inc.,  230  N.  Michigan,  Chicago  1,  III. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

o  as  rapidly  as  yonr  time  and  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  resl- 

mt  school  work— prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
—  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects 
completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin. 

American  School,  Dept.  H253,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 


Check  size  and  color  of  frame, 
D  5x7  D  Ivory  and  Gold 

a  8x10  a  Brown  and  Gold 
Beautiful  silk  finish  black  and  white 
enlargements  made  from  your  favorite 
snapshots,  photos  or  negatives.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes 
and  clothing  for  complete  information 
on  having  your  enlargements  beauti- 
fully hand  colored  in  oil.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Simply  pay  postman  for  each 
enlargement  and  frame  plus  cost  of 
mailing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Limit  3  to  a  customer.  Originals  re- 
turned with  enlargements.  Offer 
good    in    U.S.A.    only. 

HOLLYWOOD     FILM     STUDIOS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd..  Dept.  C-25,  Hollywood  38.  Calif. 


1  MONEY 

|        "7ottytHL/ 


GORGEOUS 

BOXES 
SENT  ON 
APPROVAL 


Sell  Cardinal  Everyday  Greeting  Cards 

and  "coin"  money  in  your  spare  time! 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED! 

We  send  you  4  Box  Assortments  on  ap- 
proval. Just  show  them  to  friends.  New 
21-Card  SI  Assortments  are  miracle  sellers 
— pay  you  up  to  100%  cask  profit!  Unique 
Floral  Cards, Humorous,  DeLuxe  Station- 
ery. Also  Gift  Items,  many  others.  The 
Cardinal  plan  pays  you  big  profits  plus  an 
EXTRA  CASH  BONUS.  Plan  for  groups, 
coupon  now  for  samples! 

craftsmen! 

1400  STATE  AVE.,  Dept.K-29,  CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 

|     Please  seDd  money-making  plans  and  4  Assortments  on  approval.    J 

■     NAME • 

I    ADDRESS | 


f        1I/.I1/'  I  EXTRA  CASH  Bl 

\Act  ii2"»"^>  t0°-  ^end  coupo'1 


I    CITY " ZONE STATE | 


PSORIASIS 


PSORIASIS   SUFFERERS:    Has   everything   failed   to 
bring   even  temporary  relief  from  scales,  lesions  and 
itching?    Then   write   today  for  FREE   important   in- 
formation. You  needn't  invest  one  cent! 
PIXACOL   CO.,    Dept.    Y,    Box    T09T,    Cleveland,    Ohio 


HEMSTITCHER 


Hemstitch  on  any  sewing  machine  with  this  handy 
attachment.  Does  two  piece,  criss-cross,  inlaid, 
circular  and  hemstitching  (or  pleats;  also  lucking, 
smocking  and  picoting.  Makes  rugs,  comforters, 
slippers,  etc.  out  of  any  material.  Easy  directions 
included. 


)  BUTTON  HOLER 


Makes  button  holes  on  your  sewing  machine  in- 
stead of  by  hand.  Also  darns  stockings,  sews 
buttons,  zippers;  and  can  be  used  (or  quilting. 
Sews  in  any  direction- front,  back  or  sideways. 
SEND  NO  MONEY- Merely  send  your  name, 
address  and  pay  postman  $1.00  plus  postage  on 

_ arrival.   Or,  send  51.00  with  order,  and  we  mail 

attachments  postage  paid.  You  risk  nothing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  (1-00  back 
LELANE   C0.r   Dept.   MW-22,   Box  571,   Kansas    City  10,   Mo. 


Earn  '50  a  week 

AS  A 

PRACTICAL  NURSE! 


Practical  nurses  are  always  needed! 
Learn  at  home  in  your  spare  time 
as  thousands  of  men  and  women — 18  to  60  years  of 
age — have  done  through  Chicago  School  of  Nursing. 
Easy-to-understand  lessons,  endorsed  by  physicians. 
One  graduate  has  charge  of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse 
Cromer,  of  Iowa,  runs  her  own  nursing  home.  Others 
earn   $5.00    to    $10.00   a  day    in   private    practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN! 

Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas,  earned  $474.25  while  taking: 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  1  4  months  she  earned  S  1900.  You, 
too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends.  High 
school  not  necessary.  Equipment  included.  Easy 
payments.  Trial  plan.  53rd  year.  Send  coupon  now! 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.    22,   41   East  Pearson  Street.  Chicago   11.   111. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 
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RUGS 


&08&m 


U4   YOU/l      "^^|Pr  BROADWOM— 

Old  Rugs, Clothing 

IT'S  AU  SO  EASY!  Free  Catalog  tells  how  to  ship 
your  materials  at  our  expense  to  the  Olson  Factory, 
where  we  sterilize,  shred,  merge  materials  of  all  kinds 
— reclaim  the  valuable  wool,  etc.,  then  bleach,  card, 
spin,  dye  and  weave  into  lovely,  new,  deep-textured. 
Reversible,  Double  Luxury  Broadloom  Rugs. 

FACTORY 
TO  YOU/ 

ANY  SIZE  you  need  up  to  16  ft.  wide,  seamless  and 
any  length  in  your  choice  of  52  colors  and  patterns: 
Solid  Colors     Tweed  Blends     Early  American      Embossed 
16th  Century    Floral,  Leal        Oriental  Designs    Effects 
Orders  Completed  in  a  Week  I  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Over  3  million  customers.  We 
do  not  have  agents  or  sell  thru 
stores.  Our  78th  Year. 
Chicago        New  York      San  Francisco 


OLSON 


fRtl 


;„  COLORS 


Mail  Coupon  or       postcard 


OLSON  RUG  CO.,  K-64,  Chicago  41 1 

Mail  Catalog  of  Rugs  and  Model  Rooms  Free  to: 


NAME.. 


© 
ADDRESS orc 

TOWN STATE 


PERSONALIZED  WEDDING, 
ANNIVERSARY,  OR  ANY  EVENT 

DEMI-TASSE 

CUP  &  SAUCER 

Complete  With  Mahogany  Finish  Stand 
ONLY  50/ 
Sentimental  memento.  First 
names  of  couple  and  date  of 
event  artistically  hand-lettered 
in_24Kgold.  Beautiful  hand- 
painted  miniature  china.  Not 
more  than  2  sets  to  each  cus- 
tomer. Each  set  can  be  person- 
alized differently,  if  you  desire, 
so  you  can  give  one  away  as  a 
gift.  Add  15c  to  each  set  ordered 
for  postage,  handling.  NoG.o.D. 
Ideal  for  ANY  Occasion!  We'll 
hand-letter  ANY  names,  words  and  dates  you  want;  for 
example  "Happy  Birthday — Tom,  Jan.  10,  1952"  for 
Birthdays.  Or,  for  Blessed  Events,  Graduations,  etc. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  SALES  CO.  DePt°eo4,e Chicago  !*"  in. 


MAKE  MONEY  C  A  CV 

GET  PERSONAL  DRESSES  LHU  I 

Show  Gorgeous  New  Styles 
Actual  Sample  Fabrics 

Women!  Here's  awonderful  opportunity  to  nse 
your  spare  time  to  make  money  to  spend,  and 
to  get  lovely  dresses  to  wear!  Just  show  your 
friends  and  neighbors  exciting  newest-style, 
dresses, and  lingerie,  hosiery,  children's  wear,  / 
men's  shirts,  socks,  etc.,  and  take  orders  atf 
amazingly  low  prices— with  big  profitforyou. 
NO  MONEY— NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED. 
You  can  even  get  personal  dresses  WITH- 
OUT PAYINGONE  CENT  FOR  THEM     " 

Rush  Name  for  SAMPLES! 

SEND  NO  MONEY— We  send  yon  big 
package  of  ACTUAL  SAMPLE  fab 
rics  and  complete,  colorful  style- 
presentation — all  absolutely  FREE 
— with  complete  instructions  and 
money-making  plans.  Write  today. 

THE  MELVILLE  COMPANY 
Oapt.  SS56,    Cincinnati  25.  Ohio 


an  Army  plane  to  fly  you  out — anything — 
just  get  here,'  he  said.  I  went  to  the  office 
of  the  enlisted  men  and  enlisted  their 
sympathies.  They  had  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy   but  no  plane. 

"By  this  time  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  But  when  I  got  home  there  was 
another  call  from  the  Coast  and  I  said: 
'Danny,  you  may  as  well  forget  this  week- 
end. Besides  they  need  me  for  a  new 
show.  Jerry  Lester  and  the  kids  could 
manage  without  me  for  a  couple  of  nights, 
but  not  the  new  show  coming  up.  .  .  .' 

"So  that  was  that. 

"So  he  resigned  himself  that  I  was  not 
coming  out. 

"Then,  suddenly,  I  could  not  resign  my- 
self that  I  am  not  coming  out.  I  decided  to 
go  out  there  and  get  married.  I  loved  him 
so  much  it  was  silly,  I  decided,  not  to  be 
with  him. 

"The  thing  to  do,  I  thought,  is  just  take 
off — see  if  my  attorney  can't  get  me  off 
the  show   on  Tuesday  night. 

"So  I  called  Danny  and  said,  'Honey, 
coming  in  on  the  plane  tomorrow.  'Bye 
now.' 

"While  Jean  called  the  airport  for  a 
reservation,  I  put  my  clothes  together.  I 
didn't  even  admit  to  Jean  that  I  was  get- 
ting married — not  even  very  much  to  my- 
self. I  was  that  scared  that  I'd  back  out. 
I  told  Jean:  'I'm  just  going  out  there  to 
take  one  look  at  Danny  and  then  I'll  come 
right  back.' 

"I  took  one  look  at  him,  waiting  there 
for  me  at  the  airport,  and  this  time  my 
heart  and  my  lips  both  said  'yes.' 

"We  drove  into  town  and  had  some 
breakfast.  Danny's  friend,  actor  Don  De- 
Lio,  who  was  his  best  man,  had  breakfast 
with  us.  Then  the  three  of  us  flew  to  Las 
Vegas.  Danny  and  I  were  married  around 
8:30  that  night  of  May  21.  The  nuptials 
were  solemnized  in  the  little  chapel  in 
front  of  the  Flamingo  Hotel.  No  one  mar- 
ried in  that  chapel,  we  were  told,  has  ever 
had  a  divorce.  To  which,  thinking  of  Danny 
and  me,  I  said,  fervently,  'Amen.' 

"I  wore  a  gray  lace  dress — high-necked, 
with  navy  blue  shoes  and  bag,  no  hat,  and 
carried  the  orchids  Danny  gave  me.  A 
Miss  Lewis,  who  is  a  professional  witness 
permanently  attached  to  the  chapel,  was 
our  second  witness.  I  cried  all  the  while 
we  were  being  married.  But  Danny  was 
there  now  to  kiss  the  tears  away." 

"We  flew  back  to  Hollywood,  stayed  the 
night  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  and  then 
I  flew,  all  but  honeymoonless,  back  to 
New  York.   Danny  was  to  follow  me. 

"But  before  he  got  here — the  day  after 
my  return,  in  fact — I  gave  a  big  party  for 
all  the  cast  of  Broadway  Open  House,  for 
about  250  people  in  all,  from  NBC.  Every- 
one asked — a  natural  question — 'Where's 
the   groom?'   I  said:    'He's   on  his  honey- 


moon.' But  I  didn't  feel  funny. 

"I'd  ordered  a  great  big  beautiful  wed- 
ding cake  but  when  the  guests  wanted  me 
to  cut  it,  I  said:  "I  can't  cut  it.'  I  didn't 
cut  it  until  Danny  got  back  and  cut  it  with 
me — 10  days  later  because  he  was  delayed 
by   motion   picture  work. 

"During  that  week  and  a  half,  I  mostly 
shopped  for  Danny.  Mostly  waited  for  him. 
When  he  got  there,  I  had  three  drawers 
full  of  presents  for  him — two  beautiful 
pairs  of  pajamas,  a  robe,  a  shirt,  shorts, 
ties,  a  little  nail-file,  handkerchiefs  .  .  . 
and  he  bought  me  a  beautiful  white  night- 
gown and  a  lounging  robe  to  match. 
Chiffony. 

"When  he  got  back,  this  time,  he  stayed 
with  me — until  he  left,  day  before  yester- 
day. He  was  with  me  in  Chicago  where 
I  was  appearing  in  the  theatre  with  Uncle 
Miltie.  He  was  with  me  on  TV  appearances 
and  finally  the  two  of  us  got  away  on  our 
honeymoon  to  Hawaii  four  months  after 
our  actual  marriage  day.  Everything  was 
hectic  up  to  the  moment  of  sailing  aboard 
the  Lurline  but  once  aboard  the  boat  we 
got  .our  first  break.  It's  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  boat  that  the  telephone 
was  out  of  order.  This  meant  that  Danny 
and  I  couldn't  be  reached  by  attorneys, 
press,  people — anything.  In  Hawaii  Danny 
and  I  danced  under  the  stars.  We  had  a 
beautiful  lanai  attached  to  our  suite  in 
which  privacy  was  possible  and  we  were 
in  love,  in  our  blue  heaven.  We  were  to- 
gether at  last. 

"Now,  Danny  is  busy  blowing  up  build- 
ings in  Hollywood.  I'm  busy  with  guest 
appearances  on  radio  and  TV  broadcasts 
and  with  my  new  TV  show,  the  Dagmar 
story  (I'M  going  to  keep  the  Dagmar  char- 
acter in  everything  I  do,  whether  on  TV, 
in  radio,  in  movies  or  on  the  stage)  which 
is  very  much  like  my  own  life,  except 
that  on  the  show  I  won't  be  married  as  I 
really  am.  I'll  be  living  at  home  with  my 
mother  and  father  and  one  brother  in- 
stead of  three.  Each  week  there'll  be  a 
different  episode — I'll  be  rehearsing  for  a 
TV  show  I'm  going  to  be  in,  I'll  have  dates, 
problems  and  the  material — well,  it's  end- 
less, like  my  life. 

"Meantime,  while  Danny  is  there  and 
I  am  here,  we'll  commute  by  air,  weekends. 
Between  pictures  he'll  come  home.  It  isn't 
the  ideal  arrangement  because  we  both 
want  a  permanent  home  and  we'd  like  to 
have  children — not  an  only  child  like 
Danny,  and  not  seven,  like  me.  But  some- 
where in  between  like  two  or  three. 

"But  we're  a  long  way  from  this  dream 
at  the  moment.  We've  got  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  yet  ...  A  long  way  and  a  long 
lane  ahead  .  .  .  but  it's  a  lane  that  will 
have  a  turning  and  the  turning  will  take 
us  home  .  .  .  wherever  that  may  be  .  .  . 
together." 


Listen    to 


HOLLYWOOD  L0VB  STORY 


A  complete  romantic  drama 
presented  on  each  program.  Cal 
York,  famed  PHOTOPLAY 
Magazine  reporter,  digs  into 
Hollywood's  love  life  for  these 
heart-palpitating  stories.  Also 
latest  Hollywood  news. 


*       *       *       * 

Every  Saturday 
morning,  11 :30  A.M. 
EST,  NBC 


Walter  Kiernan 


To  Walter  Kiernan  news  isn't  news 
— it's  people  and  what  they  do. 
Walter  began  meeting  people  some 
forty-odd  years  ago  back  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  where,  he  insists, 
he  was  born  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
tracks.  In  fact,  he  adds,  the  entire 
neighborhood  on  both  sides  of  the 
track  was  the  "wrong  side."  His  youth, 
after  leaving  school,  he  recalls  as  a 
"blur  of  odd  jobs,"  including  a  factory 
hand,  a  grocery  clerk,  and  a  single 
tour  of  duty  as  a  professional  pall- 
bearer. "That,"  he  admits,  "was  by 
mistake." 

Somehow  or  other,  he's  not  sure 
how,  Kiernan  drifted  into  a  job  as  a 
cub  police  reporter.  "I  had  a  sheaf  of 
copy  paper  sticking  out  of  my  pocket 
and  my  hat  brim  turned  down,"  he 
says.  A  year  later  he  graduated  to 
the  New  Haven  Register,  where  he 
knocked  out  a  daily  humorous  column. 
Kiernan  soon  went  to  the  Big  City 
as  a  writer  for  the  Associated  Press. 
Here  he  built  up  a  reputation  as  a 
solid  political  reporter  and  showed  an 
amazing  ability  to  make  friends  in 
important  places. 

Says  Kiernan,  "Whenever  I  come 
face  to  face  with  a  prominent  person, 
I  remember  my  father's  advice:  'For- 
get their  clothes  and  think  of  them 
dressed  in  red  flannels.'  It  really 
works.  The  first  time  I  tried  it,  I 
was  interviewing  William  Howard 
Taft,  then  President  of  the  United 
States.  After  that,  meeting  VIPs  was 
easy." 

As  a  star  reporter  for  AP  and  INS, 
Kiernan  traveled  all  over  the  world. 
He  swapped  toasts  with  King  George 
of  England  on  his  birthday.  He  passed 
the  time  of  day  with  the  Queen,  later 
writing  that  she  reminded  him  of  "the 
sort  of  woman  from  whom  you  would 
be  running  over  to  borrow  a  cup  of 
sugar,  if  you  lived  next  door  to 
Buckingham  Palace." 

One  wartime  New  Year's  Eve  he 
sat  up  chatting  with  Winston  Church- 
ill, and  recently,  while  interviewing 
Sarah  Churchill  on  Family  Circle, 
Kiernan  told  her,  "He's  a  marvelous 
conversationalist,  but  he's  certainly 
not  a  New  Year's  Eve  date." 

Kiernan,  known  as  Head  of  ABC's 
Family  Circle,  heads  up  his  own  fam- 
ily of  three  sons,  residing  in  Milford, 
Connecticut,  with  his  wife  and  young- 
son,  Jerry. 
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STBAM6ER  THAW  FICTION/^; ;, 


NOMOR&-  ^AfBW SEA/SAT/OAIAL 
\EM8A0RASSMENt)      SK/N-COLORED 
OFPIfAPUSS    M£D/CAT'ON  FOR 


DOCTORS  PROVE 

CLEARASfL 

REALLV  WORKS k 

IN SK/AI SPECIALISTS' 
TESTS  OAf  200  PATIENTS 

CLEARASIL  BROUGHT 
AMAZING  RELIEF 
70  a  our  OF  EVERY  10 


CALLED 

WORKS  WHILE  IT 
HIDES  PIMPLES 

AMAZINGLY' 


GUARANTEE  Z  CLEARASIL  must amaze  you -j 

7W£  FIRST  T/M£  YOU  USE  /T~  OA?  MONEY  SACK.  \ 

Clearasil        i\@    o/Je&isrs 


■ 


Qtrx-xkw  mr&Ktttien  for  ortrma/  apfAcolwii  IV 
PIMPLES  and  ACNE 


59* 


OAfLV 


ECONOMYSIZE  sat 


£AT/fiElY 
N£W/ 

Cl£ARAS/L  is 

SKIN-COLORED  TO 
HIDE  PIMPLES  DAY 
AND  NI&HT  WHILE 

IT  WORKS. 
NOT  A  GREASY 
OINTMENT 
BUT  A  FAST- 
DRYING  CREAM... 
ITS 

ASTOUNP/N6! 


Copr.  IMO/Euteo,  n 


NOW— BE  YOUR  OWN   BOSS! 

There's  a  big-  opportunity  for  you  to  make  from  $10  to 
S50    a   week — and    it  costs   you    nothing    but  your  spare 
time!    Take    subscriptions    for   all    magazines    for   your 
friends  and  neighbors.  (For  U.S.A.  sales  only.)  For  full 
particulars    write:    Subscription    Secretary    Division 
MACFADnEN    PUBLICATIONS.    Inc. 
Deot.    WG-2,    Bartholomew    Bldg. 
20S  E.  42nrt  St.  New  York  17,    N.   Y. 


She  Got  mT- 

for  a  Half  Dollar 


\&  trill  pay  CASH  for] 
jOLD  (01  MS,  BIUS  and  STAMPS] 

%  POST  YOURSELF!  It  pays!  • 
'T I  paid  $400.00  to  Mrs.  Dowty (; 
I  or Texas, forone Half  Dollar:  V 
,J  J.D.Martinof  Virginia  $200.00 , 
for  a  single  Copper  Cent.  Mr.  ' 
Manning  of  New  York,  $2,500.00  for  ^j 
oneSilver Dollar.  Mra.G.F.Adams.Ohio,  VJii? 
received$740.00forafewoldcoins.  I  will  pay  big  pricea  (:$.% 
for  all  kinds  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps.  \H^ 

I  WILL  PAY  $100.00  FOR  A  DIME!         TjJJSa 

1894  S.  Mint :  J50.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel  (not  Buffalo)  r/ig/J 
and  hundreds  of  other  amazing  prices  lor  coins.    Send  4c  tor  r 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Folder  and  farther  particulars.  It  may 
mean  much  profit  to  you.    Write  today  to  £. 

B.  MAX  MEHL,  357  Mehl  Bldg.,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

(Largest  Bare  Coin  Establishment  in  U.  S.) 


I'm  a  mother  of  yoUn<J  ones, 

The  *  cowboy  and  gun"  ones, 
"Too  tired  to  sleep"?  Yes-  sir-ree" 
SHuT-EYE  Saved  the  day, 
I  sleep  soundly,  and  say, 
fin  as  calm  as  old  'Mother  Machree'.' 


Se*V*Ve 
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Submitted  by 

Mts:WALTER.  KOTULA 
Chicago,  111. 


GET  SOME 


>3S 


shul-eye 


$1 

NO  PRESCRIPTION  NEEDED 

YOU'LL  SLEEP  BETTER  TONIGHT 
-OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 

CONTAINS  NO  NARCOTICS  OR  BARBITURATES 


DEPT.   RI.  HARRISON    PRODUCTS,    Iru..    SAN    FRANCISCO    5, 


Follow   the  label  — 
AVOID   EXCESSIVE   USE 


Send 

For 

Samples 


Sell  famous  W&S  Greeting  Cards.  No  experi 
ence  needed .  21-Card  $1  Assortment  for  all  events  pays  up  to 
50c.  EXCLUSIVE  Gift  Wraps,  over  100  others.  Cash  bonus: 
group  earning  plan.  Write  now  for  samples  on  approval. 
WETMORE  &  SUGDEN,  INC.,   Dept.  6-9 

749   MONROE  AVENUE,  ROCHESTER  2.  NEW  YORK 

Tabcin 


sasss  s/v&zss 


AND  OTHER  COLD    MISERY 

When  you  take  cold— take  TABCIN 
quick!  Tabcin  is  the  modern 
cold  formula  of  time-tested  in- 
gredients to  relieve  the  headache, 
the  feverish  feeling  and  aches 
and  pains  of  a  cold.  Tabcin  also 
contains  antihistamine  to  check 
sneezes  and  sniffles.TABClN  offers 
more  complete  cold  relief! 

Miles  laboratories.  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


ALL  DRUG  STORES  in  the  BRIGHT  R£D  package 


Borrow  $50  to  '600 

BY  MAIL 


Confidential  Loan  Service  1/ 

Need  money?  No  matter  where  you  live.  ..  14* 
yon  can  borrow  BY  MAIL,  $50.00  to  $600.00 
this  easy,  quick,  confidential  way.  No  en- 
dorsers needed.  Employed  men  and  women 
of  good  character  eligible.  Solve  your  money 
problems  quickly  and  in  complete  privacy  Witn 
a  loan  made  by  mail.  Employer,  relatives  and 
friends  will  notknowyoo're applying . for aloan. 
Convenient  monthly  payments.  Rush  coupon— 
(riving  occupation  —tor  Application  Blank  sent 
FREE  in  plain  envelope.  There's  no  obligation. 

STATE  FINANCE  CO.,  323  Securities  Bldg. 

Dept.  G-120,  OMAHA  2,  NEBRASKA 


STATE  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  G-120, 
323  Securities  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska 
Please  rush  FREE  Application 


No  Endorsers 

REPAY 
ON  EASY 
TERMS 

Quick !  Easy! 

PRIVATE 


Blank. 


NAME— 


■  ADDRESS 

■  CITY 

|  Occupation 

I   Amount  you  want  to  borrow  $  . 


.STATE.. 


-Age.- 
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RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS  PAIN 


Here's  Why. .  T* 

Anacin®  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  Anacin  contains  not 
one  but  a  combination  of  medically  proved 
active  ingredients.  Anacin  is  specially  com- 
pounded to  give  FAST,  LONG  LASTING 
relief.   Don't   wait.   Buy  Anacin   today. 


_*>Sew  For  Cash« 

use  our  patterns,  materials,  directions  in  your  I 
own  home,  full  or  part  time.  We  buy  from  you.  I 
Wilson   Ties,  402   S.  Main,  Stillwater   (3)   Minn.| 


Demonstration  Kit 

FREE '-YOU 

with  Actual  Sample  Stocking 

Easy  to  make  money  in  spare  time,  introduc- 
ing sensational  pre-made-to -measure  Nylon 
Hosiery.  Yours-Trnly  Nylons  are  different, 
better.  3PairsGuaranteed3Monthsor Money 
Refunded.  Rash  your  name,  address  for  FREE 
Demonstration  Kit  and  our  money-making  plan. 
AMERICAN  HOSIERY  MILLS 
DEPT.  C-22,  INDIANAPOLIS  7,  IND. 


NEED  MONEY? 


TURN  SPARE  TIME  INTO   CASH 

IT'S    EASY,    PLEASANT,    QUICK 

Show  and  sell  friends,  neighbors,  co- 
workers irresistible  Elmira  assortments  of 
all-occasion  greeting  cards,  personalized 
stationery,  napkins,  many  other  profitable 
gift  items.  No  investment,  no  experience. 

BONUS.  MONEY  SAVING  OFFERS,  PROMPT  SERVICE. 

WRITE  TODAY.  FREE  samples.  Assortments  on  approval. 
ELMIRA  GREETING  CARD  CO.,  Elmira  40,  N.  Y. 


$50-$100 

and  more! 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental  plates 
so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat  and  talk 
with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many  cases  al- 
most as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the 
constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking,  chaf}ng  plate.  25c 
and  50c  at  druggists.  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it, 
don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  5286-B.  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


COLDS 
MISERIES? 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  TRY 


666 


LIQUID  OR 
TABLETS 
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It's  different.    It's  time- 
tested.    Even  if  others 
failed  you,  try  666. 


I'm  Glad  I  Married  Johnny 


(Continued  from  page  44)  when  it  hap- 
pens which  is  more  often,  I  daresay,  than 
I  dream.  For  John  Reed  King  is  the  radio 
and  television  fan  to  end  all  fans.  We  are 
all  fond  of  the  radio  and  TV  in  our  home, 
Johnny,  the  children  and  I.  But  we  are  all 
normal  fans  while  Johnny  could  sit  and 
listen  and  watch  his  favorite  entertain- 
ment mediums  all  day  and  all  night,  as 
(now  you  know)    he   sometimes   does. 

I  often  say  to  him,  or  I  used  to  say  to 
him:  "I'd  like  to  go  to  such  and  such  a 
football  game,"  to  which  Johnny's  invari- 
able answer  is:  "We  can  listen  to  it 
on  the  radio,"  or  "We  can  see  it  on  tele- 
vision." 

Just  about  the  only  thing  you  can't 
watch  or  listen  to  is  the  live  theatre,  so  to 
the  theatre  Johnny  will  go,  and  loves  to 
go.  But  the  rest  of  the  world — the  world 
of  sport,  new  entertainment  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds — comes  to  us,  right  here  in  our 
living  room. 

Loving  to  work  (the  busier  he  is,  the  hap- 
pier he  is) ,  I  often  wonder  that  Johnny 
has  anything  left  over  to  give  to  his  home 
and  to  me  and  to  the  children.  But — and 
this  is  The  Miracle  in  our  home  at  Scars- 
dale,  New  York — he  gives  us  as  much  of 
himself  as  he  gives  his  work.  How  he  does 
it,  I  do  not  know.  Which  is  why  I  label  it 
"The  Miracle." 

Johnny  is  one  that  always  tries  to 
please,  not  only  me,  but  everyone.  Tries 
to  please  my  family,  his  family,  the  neigh- 
bors, mere  acquaintances  and,  of  course, 
the  public.  And  because  he  genuinely 
likes  people — seems  to  have  a  feeling  for 
people  of  all  ages,  kinds  and  occupations — 
he  does  please  if,  as  they  say,  there  is 
always  one  word  that  more  than  any  other 
word  describes  a  person,  then  amiable  is 
certainly  the  word  for  Johnny.  Easy-going. 
So  easy-going  that  he  isn't,  can't  be,  a 
disciplinarian. 

"Why  don't  you  speak  to  those  chil- 
dren?" I  used  to  ask  him  in  the  days 
when  Joanne,  now  13,  and  Julie,  now  11, 
were  at  the  biting-and-kicking-each-other 
stage. 

To  which  the  reply  would  be:  "I  did 
speak  to  them.    I  said  'Hello.' " 

As  Julie  shrewdly  sums  it  up:  "Daddy 
lets  us  do  anything  you  won't." 

The  children  are  crazy  about  their 
father,  as  well  they  might  be,  for  he's  so 
good  with  them,  so  very  patient  with  them, 
not  a  disciplinarian  as  I've  remarked,  but 
a  walking  encyclopedia  of  information  on 
any  and  every  question  they  may  ask,  al- 
ways taking  the  time  to  explain  every- 
thing. .  .  . 

There's  one  big  difference  between  the 
Johnny  on  the  radio  and  TV  sets  and 
Johnny  at  home — at  home,  he's  quiet.  He's 
very  quiet.  So  quiet  that  neighbors  who 
meet  him  for  the  first  time  can't  believe, 
sometimes  don't  believe,  that  the  man  at 
our  house  and  the  man  of  ABC  fame  are 
one  and  the  same.  He's  been  obliged,  on 
occasion  (again  to  please  the  children  or 
me),  to  flash  that  famous  welcoming  grin 
he  gives  viewers  of  his  TV  show  in  order 
to  convince  the  skeptics  that  the  noisy 
shadow  and  quiet  substance  are  one  and 
the  same  gentleman. 

He  is  quiet,  on  purpose,  in  order  to  save 
himself  for  the  hard  and  exacting  work  of 
appearing  relaxed  and  carefree  as  he  pours 
fabulous  cornucopias  of  awards  into  the 
waiting  arms  of  "Chance  Of  A  Lifetime" 
contestants. 

As  an  interviewer  once  wrote  of  him: 
"An  active  chap,  who  wears  a  microphone 
strapped  to  his  chest  for  freedom  of  move- 
ment during  the  radio  Chance  Of  A  Life- 


time, King  keeps  the  video  cameras  busy 
as  he  bounds  about  the  busy  sets  of  the 
television  version  of  the  popular  audience- 
participation  show,  with  eyes  and  ears  al- 
ways set  to  make  the  participant  feel  at 
home." 

This  is  a  true  description  of  man-at-work 
King.  But  at  home  he  doesn't  "bound 
about,"  and  he  tries  to  save  his  voice,  by 
not  talking  too  much,  which  is  very  im- 
portant— especially  as  he  is  prone  to  the 
radio  and  TV  performer's  most  baneful 
bugaboo,  laryngitis. 

No,  he  doesn't  stir  things  up  when  he 
comes  home — but  he  mixes  into  the  family 
life,  up  to  his  ears!  He  loves  to  cook  and 
he's  a  good  cook,  especially  of  barbecued 
steak.  He  loves  to  make  the  appetizers 
and  sets  great  store  by  them.  He's  very 
proud  of  his  salads,  too.  As  he  hangs 
around  the  kitchen  during  dinner  prepa- 
rations (which  he  usually  does  the 
evenings  he's  home)  he'll  ask,  rather  wist- 
fully, "Don't  you  want  me  to  make  the 
salad?"  Or,  when  it  comes  time  to  use  our 
fairly  new  acquisition,  an  electric  dish- 
washer, "Don't  you  want  me  to  take  over?" 

When  we  have  company  for  dinner,  we 
engage  a  cook  for  that  evening  and  we 
have  a  cleaning  woman  once  a  week. 
Otherwise,  we  "do"  for  ourselves.  We  like 
it  this  way.  Homier  for  John  and  me. 
And  we  feel  that  it's  excellent  for  the  chil- 
dren. Makes  it  unlikely  that  they'll  grow 
up  with  that  being-waited-upon  idea.  Be- 
sides, helping  with  the  home  chores  makes 
home  more  their  home;  makes  it  mean 
more  to  them. 

If  I  had  to  say  just  why,  for  what  spe- 
cific reason,  I  fell  in  love  with  Johnny 
I'd  say:  "Because  he  was  so  thoughtful 
so  considerate,  so  kind.  .  .  ." 

There  were  many,  many  other  reasons 
goodness  knows,  for  falling  in  love  with 
Johnny  and  I  can  list  them,  one  and  all: 
His  blond  hair.  His  changeable  color  eyes 
now  blue,  now  gray,  now  brownish.  Hi? 
six-foot  height  and  athletic  build.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  "Princeton  Man,"  which, 
to  me,  still  in  high  school  when  we  met. 
meant  Mr.  Glamour  himself.  That  voice. 
That  smile.  The  way  he  could  swim,  play 
golf  and  tennis.  His  love  for  children 
(yes,  even  then)  and  the  way  they  loved 
him,  even  as  they  do  today.  The  fact  that 
he  was  of  my  religious  faith — 

13  ut  although  all  these  qualities  entered 
•*-*  into  it,  of  course,  the  great  big,  over-all 
appeal  was  his  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion and  good  humor;  and  I  can  never  be 
thankful  enough  that  I  had  sense  enough, 
even  in  my  teens,  to  realize,  not  only  that 
I  was  in  love  with  him,  but  also  that  he 
would  be  the  kind  of  husband  every  wom- 
an wants.  (When  he  reads  this,  I'll  never 
hear  the  end  of  it,  but  it's  100  per  cent 
true!) 

We  met  in  Atlantic  City,  which  is  John- 
ny's home-town  and  mine,  through  one  of 
my  girl  friends  who  was  going,  at  the  time, 
with  Johnny's  roommate  at  Princeton. 
One  weekend,  both  boys  were  in  Atlantic 
City  and  my  friend  introduced  me  to 
Johnny.  That  evening,  we  double-dated. 
We  went,  I  remember,  to  see  that  grue- 
some movie,  "King  Kong."  Afterwards,  we 
had  sodas  and  took  a  long  walk  on  the 
boardwalk. 

I  always  hear  the  sea  when  I  think  of 
our  courting  days,  Johnny's  and  mine,  and 
our  courting  days  began  that  very  first 
evening  (it  must  have  been,  mutually,  love 
at  first  sight!)  for  we  went  together  from 
then  on  until  we  got  married. 

Those  were  happy  days — how  could  they 
be  otherwise,  with  Johnny — gay,  carefree 


fun  days.  I  went  up  to  Princeton  for  the 
proms  and  the  football  games.  And  when, 
in  the  autumn  after  we  met,  I  went  on  to 
Goucher  College,  Johnny  would  come 
down  to  Baltimore  as  often  as  possible  and 
take  me  out  to  dinner.  When  we  could 
manage  weekends  at  home,  we  always 
tried  to  make  them  the  same  weekends 
and  in  between  being  together  times,  John- 
ny used  to  send  me  flowers,  telephone  me, 
write  letters. 

Johnny  entered  Princeton  University  to 
study  psychiatry — which  is  another  indica- 
tion, I  think,  of  his  real  desire  to  under- 
stand and,  whenever  possible,  help  people. 
This  is  why  dispensing  complete  houses, 
thousand  dollar  watches,  shiny  new  auto- 
mobiles, Savings  Bonds  and  other  fabulous 
gifts,  plus  bringing  deserving  people  to 
the  microphone  to  get  their  Chance  Of  A 
Lifetime  gives  him  such  joy  today;  makes 
his  work  his  keenest  pleasure. 

When  we  were  married  (I  left  school  at 
the  end  of  my  junior  year  to  get  married) 
Johnny  had  been  working  in  radio  in  New 
York  for  almost  a  year.  We  had  a  home 
wedding  in  Atlantic  City,  with  all  the  tra- 
ditional beauty.  A  white  satin  bridal  gown 
and  veil  and  rice  thrown  and  bridesmaids 
and  a  few  hours  later  we  departed  for  New 
York.  In  New  York,  Mark  Warnow,  with 
whom  Johnny  was  doing  a  show,  gave  us  a 
big,  beautiful  party  at  Louie  &  Armand's 
after  the  show.  Thus  fittingly  was  the  bride 
initiated  into  the  kind  of  life  one  leads 
when  one  marries  into  radio! 

And  thanks  to  Johnny's  thoughtfulness 
and  consideration  with  which,  I  maintain, 
I  fell  in  love,  it's  been  a  lovely  life,  it  is  a 
lovely  life,  as  normal  as  ever  possible,  and 
completely  satisfying.  .  .  . 

Oh,  Johnny  has  his  little  faults — when  we 
play  bridge,  for  instance,  he  is  forever 
bidding  with  nothing  in  his  hand  when  I 
have  all  the  cards!  Or,  when  everybody 
else  passes,  he  invariably  makes  it — three 
no  trump!  He  figures  that,  if  no  one  else 
has  anything,  he  may  take  a  chance.  "It's 
the  gambler  in  me!"  he  laughs. 

I  love  crossword  puzzles,  want  to  do 
every  syllable  of  them  myself — and  when 
I  go  to  sleep,  Johnny  puts  words  in  my 
puzzle.  Once  in  awhile,  he  makes  up  words 
that  Webster  never  dreamed  of! 

Also,  he  writes  little  memos,  hundreds  of 
little  memos  on  book-match  folders  and 
bits  of  paper  no  bigger  than  your  thumb- 
nail'and  leaves  them  on  his  bureau  until 
it's  heaped  ceiling  high.  And  I  don't  dare 
throw  a  single  one  away  lest  it  be  one  of 
the  new  ideas  he's  forever  dreaming  up  for 
his  show.  .  .  . 

He's  clothes-unconscious.  Left  to  his  own 
devices,  he'd  wear  summer  clothes  in  win- 
ter and  the  other  way  around.  I  have  a 
terrible  time  making  him  buy  so  much  as 
a  pair  of  shoes.  He'll  go  around,  blandly, 
with  the  most  disrespectable  pair  of  loafers 
on  his  feet! 

He  smokes  a  pipe.  He's  got  an  endless 
number  of  pipes  all  over  the  house — so 
many  that  he  leaves  pipes  at  our  friends' 
houses  so  that  he'll  always  have  one 
"handy." 

But  these  are  very  minor  flaws,  indeed, 
in  a  "fifteen-year-old"  husband — and  more 
than  compensated  for,  over-compensated 
by  how  wonderful  he  is  in  all  the  ways  that 
matter! 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  can  only  be 
home  four  evenings  a  week,  he  spends 
more  time  with  the  children  than  any 
father  I  know.  He  drives  them  to  school 
every  morning,  usually  picking  up  several 
of  their  friends  en  route.  In  the  summer, 
he  takes  them  swimming  and  he's  not  in 
the  water  three  minutes  before  all  the  kids 
around  are  climbing  all  over  him.  He 
takes  them  fishing  and,  in  the  wintertime, 
skating.    He'll  take  them  to  New  York  to 


see  his  show,  takes  them  out  to  lunch.  He 
usually  takes  them,  one  at  a  time.  "More 
like  a  date,"  he  kids — but  means  it.  Once 
or  twice,  Julie  has  been  on  her  Dad's  show 
and  loves  it. 

He's  very  difficult  to  buy  for,  at  Christ- 
mas and  birthdays,  because  he  never  ex- 
presses— or  seems  to  have — a  wish  for  him- 
self. On  Christmas  I  had  the  children's 
portraits  painted  for  him — a  surprise — 
and  he  loved  them.  For  a  time,  we  used  to 
give  each  other  something  we  wanted  for 
the  house;  one  year,  our  piano;  the  next 
year  our  radio  and  TV  set;  another  year, 
the  old  Dutch  dry-sink  we  use  in  the  base- 
ment playroom.  Three  years  ago,  Johnny 
gave  me  (he's  much  more  interested  in 
giving  than  getting)  my  mink  coat.  And 
he's  given  me  some  lovely  jewelry,  a  beau- 
tiful diamond  pin  and — my  favorite  gift 
from  him — an  aquamarine  ring.  But  all  this 
doesn't  help   me  shop   for   Johnny. 

He  takes  a  great  interest,  will  even  shop 
with  me,  for  the  house.  When  we  were 
first  married,  we  had  a  small  apartment  in 
Woodside,  Long  Island.  Then  a  small  house 
in  Malba,  Long  Island  after  which  we  lived 
in  New  York  City  for  two  years.  But  we 
always  knew  we  wanted  country  life,  a 
country  house  and  when,  four  years  ago, 
we  saw  this  house  we  recognized  it,  both 
of  us  at  once,  as  our  house.  Built  of  white 
brick  and  clapboard,  Colonial  design,  we 
just  looked  at  each  other — words  were  un- 
necessary— and  bought  it.  And  have  had  a 
wonderful  time  decorating  and  furnishing, 
completely  in  accord  about  such  matters 
as:  Wall  to  wall  carpeting  in  taupe  gray. 
The  Lovebird-and-Lace  wallpaper  in  the 
halls.  The  Regency  mahogany  in  the  dining 
room.  The  rose  velvet  divan,  the  olive 
green  chintz  drapes  in  the  living-room, 
the  tier  tables  and  alabaster  lamps.  The 
pine-panelled  den  .  .  .  we  just  like  the  same 
things,  have  the  same  tastes,  in  houses,  in 
people,  in  what  is,  or  is  not,  the  good 
life 

All  this,  yet  he  also  has  time,  or  finds  it, 
or  makes  it,  to  appear  at  events  up  here, 
at  schools  and  churches.  (He  goes  to 
church  every  week;  isn't  ostentatious  about 
his  religion,  but  lives  it.)  And  he  never 
turns  down  a  request  to  do  a  benefit  in  his 
home-town,  Atlantic  City. 

I'm  still  thrilled  by  the  letters  he  gets, 
the  fan-mail!  ■  Lots  of  requests,  from 
youngsters,  for  his  picture.  Lots  of  letters 
with  suggestions  for  questions,  gimmicks 
for  his  show.  People  send  us  things,  too, 
send  me  thngs — crocheted  doilies  by  the 
gross,  lovely,  hand-made  things.  And  when 
we  were  expecting  Joanne  and,  later, 
Julie,  dozens  of  little  booties  were  sent 
me,  tiny  sweaters,  bibs,  dresses,  letters 
from  people  suggesting  names  for  the 
babies. 

It  is  wonderful  hbw  interested  people 
are,  and  so  kind.  .  .  It's  Johnny's  "bread 
upon  the  waters,"  I  always  say,  coming 
back  to  him.  And  to  me,  just  because  I  am 
lucky  enough  to  be  Mrs.  John  Reed  King! 

In  addition  to  his  being  quiet  at  home 
there  is  another  difference,  some  people 
think,  between  Johnny  on  TV  and  Johnny 
at  home — his  looks.  They  think  he  looks 
younger  in  the  flesh  than  he  does  on  tele- 
vision. Perhaps  he  does  but  Johnny,  who 
will  be  37  his  next  birthday  (he  was  born 
October  25,  1914)  looks  older  than  his  age, 
anyway.  And  I  guess  he  always  has,  for, 
except  that  he's  put  on  some  weight— he 
used  to  be  very,  very  thin — and  his  blond 
hair  is  growing  darker,  he  doesn't  seem  to 
me  to  have  changed  very  much  since  we 
were  married.  Even  on  TV,  he  looks  per- 
fectly natural  to  me — the  same  six-footer 
with  the  changeable  color  eyes  and  the 
heartwarming  grin  with  whom  I  fell  in 
love,  at  first  sight,  on  the  boardwalk,  in 
Atlantic  City! 


ALDENS  COMPLETE 

GENERAL  CATALOG 

752  PAGES  . . .  OVER  50,000  ITEMS 

YOURS  FREE!  America's  most  famous  style  guide  and  com- 
plete mail  order  catalog!  More  than  50,000  family  and  home 
needs:  Over  300  pages  of  spring-new  fashions  for  all  ages,  all 
sizes  ...  120  pages  for  children  ...  120  pages  of  men's  wear, 
tools,  sporting  goods,  auto  supplies  .  .  .  nearly  200  pages  of 
newest  home  furnishings,  appliances,  housewares.  Mail  cou 
pon  NOW  for  your  FREE  big  Catalog.  Aldens  guarantees  low 
est  prices,  complete  satisfaction.  ALDENS,  CHICAGO,  80,  ILL 


, — MAIL  COUPON  NOW 

j      ALDENS,  Depl.  889 

Box  5362,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Please  send  my  FREE  Spring  and  Summer  Aldens 
'<     general  catalog  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the  presses  in  January. 


Print  NAME 


I 

I 

Print  ADDRESS  or  RFD  NUMBER 

Print  POST  OFFICE  (Town)  STATE 

I— —  —  •JUST  PASTE  TO  A  GOVT.  POST  CARD-  —  —  - 

//fS  JOLLY   TIME 


BIST   fa   Home   Popping 


i 


POP   COR 


|  We'll  Send  These  3  Boxes  of  Greeting  Cards  to 

vALL  WHO  WANT  EXTRA  MONEY 


On  approval 

Barrel-of-Fun, 
All-Occasion, 
Parasols-Pina- 
fores Notes. 


|\  MAKE  MONEY  Bhowing  friends,  neighbors,  others 
J\  exciting  new  Feature  All-Occasion  Greeting  Card 
"ii  Assortment  PLUS  laugh -packed  Barrel-of-Fun 
^  Assortment!  Extra  profits  with  brand  new  Parasol 
and  Pinafores  Personal  Notes.  Each sells for  S  LOO— 
you  make  up  to  50c.  Cards  for  Birthdays.  Get-Well. 
ALL  occasions.  40  different  money-makers.  SEND 
NO  MONEY  .  .  .  Just  name  address  for  all  3  assort- 
ments on  approval.  Write  WALLACE  BROWN,  INC., 
Dept.G-l  86,225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  »0,  N.  V. 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  *|/| .95 


14 


Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale     | 
Monuments,  Markers.  Satis-   ^cncv 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK.  tcbSI 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  TCKWi. 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices 


Dept, 


ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO. 

198  JOLIET.  ILLINOIS 


Dangers  of 

Colon  Troubles 

FREE    BOOK— Explains    Related 
Chronic  Ailments 


Avoid 
Dangers 
of  Delay 


Learn  about  Colon  troubles,  Stomach  con- 
ditions, Piles  and  other  rectal  conditions. 
Causes,  effects  and  treatment,  171-page  book 
sent  FREE.  McCleary  Clinic  and  Hospital. 
223  Elms  Blvd.,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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"Mmm,   good!"    says    Joe,    sampling    his    dinner.     "Even    when 
I  was  first  learning  to  cook,  Joe  never  complained  about  meals." 


"Whenever  I'm  just  too  tired  to  run  out  for  that  extra 
loaf  of  bread,    I   can   count  on   Joe's   willing   help." 


George  Fenneman  emcees  The 
Perfect  Husband,  Mon. through 
Friday  at  4:30  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 
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My  heart  beat  faster  as  the  curtain  parted  and 
Master  of  Ceremonies  George  Fenneman 
introduced  himself  before  the  ABC  micro- 
phone as  the  Not  So  Perfect  Husband,  star  of  The 
Perfect  Husband  radio  show.  Four  of  us  wives  had 
been  chosen  from  the  studio  audience  and  each 
was  to  tell  the  audience  why  her  husband  was 
perfect.  I  knew  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  mine 
was,  but  how  to  put  all  of  our  story  into  words  so 
that  I  could  be  a  winner — that  was  the  problem. 

For  instance  there  was  the  night  that  Joe  and 
I  met. 

"Don't  look  now,"  Shirley,  a  girl  who  modeled 
with  me  whispered,  "but  I  think  those  two  sailors 
are  going  to  ask  us  to  dance."  Those  two  "sailors" 
could  be  distinguished   as  Naval  Lieutenants,  but 


"Bedtime  is  always  a  high  spot  in  the  day  for  Mickey," 
says  Charlotte,"  just  because  Joe  makes  it  that  way." 


PERFECT  HUSBAND 


By  MRS.  JOE  DI  GIOVANNI 


W 


hat  makes  a  perfect  husband?     Charlotte  found  it  hard  to  put  her  feelings 
into  words,  but  she  just  knew  Joe  was  the  most  perfect  husband  a  girl  ever  married 


_ 
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Specially  Made  for  Blondes 

To  help  keep  blonde  hair  from  growing  dark 
or  faded  use  BLONDEX,  the  home  shampoo 
that  contains  ANDIUM  for  extra  lightness  and 
SHINE.  Instantly  removes  dingy  film  that 
makes  hair  dark.  Washes  hair  shades  lighter, 
gives  it  lovely  lustre.  Takes  only  11  minutes 
at  home.  Safe  for  children.  Get  BLONDEX 
today  at  10c,  drug  &  dept.  stores  everywhere. 


CURBS  RUPTURE 

Quickly.  20  Day  Home  Test  must  prove  it 
on  any  reducible  groin  Rupture — large  or 
small — or  no  cost.  Write  today  for  full  par- 
ticulars of  amazing  Specific  Point  Rupture 
Control.  Used  and  praised  by  thousands. 
Address  Box  721-J. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 
WATERTOWN,    N.   Y. 


Baby  Coming  Soon? 

Then  don't  delay  sending  lor  your  copy  of  Dr.  Allan 
Roy  Dafoe's  book,  "How  To  Raise  Your  Baby."  Covers 
care  of  infants  and  young  children — food  problems, 
child  ailments  and  diseases,  teething,  nursing,  proper 
growth,  training,  vitamins.  By  the  famous  "quin- 
tuplet" doctor  who  really  knows  about  babies.  Vital 
information  needed  by  all  parents.    50c  postpaid. 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE,  Inc..  Dept.  RM-252 
205  East  42nd  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


WANTED! 


CHILDREN'S 
PHOTOS 

For   Calendars — Billboards — Magazines 

Photos  of  children  6  months  to  18  years  are  in  big  de- 
mand. Fees  to  $200  and  more  may  be  paid  to  you  by 
ADVERTISERS.  Tour  child,  too,  can  have  this  won- 
derful opportunity.  Send  ONE  small  picture  for  our 
approval.  (DO  NOT  send  more  than  one.)  Will  be  re- 
turned at  your  request  in  30  days  if  not  acceptable. 
Write  your  name  and  address  on  back  of  picture. 

SPOTLITE  PHOTO   DIRECTORY 

7070M     Hollywood    Blvd.,     Hollywood    28,    California 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  QO  days  at  Home 


Women  and   Men,    18  to  60 

Many   Swedish  Massage  graduates  make  big 

money.  Large  full  time  income  from  doctors, 

hospitals,      sanatoriums,      clubs     or     private 

practice.   Others    make  good  money 

in    spare    time.    Prepare    for    future 

security    by    training    at    home    and 

qualifying     for     Diploma.     Anatomy 

....   Charts     and     32-page    illustrated 

Book   FREE— Now! 

1?0LLEGE    OF     SWEDISH     MASSAGE 
259B,   41    E.    Pearson,    Chicago    II,    III. 


THE 

Dent. 


Name. 
City. 


Please    send'  free   booklet   and   anatomy   charts. 


.State Age. 


ufTmers  psoriasis 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST. 


(SCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE! 

D€RmOIL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
howlongyou  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psori- 
asis   and    Dermoil    with 
amazing,     true    photo- 
graphic proof  of  results 
sentFREE.Writeforit. 


SEND    FOR 

GENEROUS 

\  TRIAL 
. SIZE    y 


R 

M 
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Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease    Psoriasis.     Ap- 
ply    non-staining     Der- 
moil. Thousands  do  for 
scaly    spots   on    body   or 
scalp.  Grateful  users  often 
after  years   of   suffering, 

report     the     scales     have  , 

gone,  the  red  patches  gradually  dis-  ^^^^^^^ 

appeared  and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin 
again.  Dermoil  Is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  t>y  a 
positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or 
money  Is  refunded  without  question.  Send  10c  (stamps  or 
coin)  for  generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot 
Test."  Test  It  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  to- 
day for  your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed.Prlnt 
name-plainly.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liagettand  Walgreen  Drua 
Stores  and  other  leading  druggists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES, 
■ok  3925  Strathmoor  Station,  Dept.  S804,  Detroit  27,  Mich. 


beyond  that  I  couldn't  tell  another  thing. 
It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  spring 
of  1946  and  the  Rendezvous  Room  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Biltmore  Hotel  was  buzzing 
with  wartime  activity.  Shirley  and  I  had 
just  finished  luncheon  and  were  lingering 
to  watch  the  crowd  of  still- uniformed 
young  men  and  their  girls  enjoy  the  tea- 
dancing  session.  I  was  eager  to  get  going 
because  I  had  a  date. 

The  Lieutenants  came  to  our  table  and 
asked  us  to  dance  and  I  waited  for  Shirley 
to  say  her  usual  polite  "no"  as  she  had 
several  times  before  on  this  afternoon. 
But  to  my  amazement  she  said,  almost 
eagerly,  "Yes,  I'd  love  to."  As  Shirley  left 
the  table  I  found  myself  staring  into  a 
pair  of  sparkling  brown  eyes.  There  wasn't 
much  left  to  do  but  graciously  accept  his 
invitation  and  inwardly  pray  that  he  was 
tall  enough  so  my  5'8"  figure  wouldn't  look 
utterly  ridiculous.  After  working  our  way 
to  the  floor,  I  turned  to  step  into  the 
Lieutenant's  arms  and  found  that  his 
height  was  just  right.  And  such  a  won- 
derful dancer!  One  dance  led  to  three.  I 
completely  forgot  all  about  Shirley  and  my 
impending  date. 

"What's  your  name?"  shyly  the  Lieu- 
tenant asked. 

I  told  him  Charlotte  Crawford.  I  was 
noticing  his  dark,  good  looks.  Besides 
being  tall,  he  had  black  curly  hair,  soft 
brown  eyes  and  a  beautiful  smile.  "What's 
yours?"  I  asked. 

"You  wouldn't  remember  it,"  he  laughed. 
"Just  call  me  by  my  first  name,  Joe." 

It  turned  out  his  last  name  was  Di 
Giovanni,  one  most  people  couldn't  re- 
member.   But  I  assured  him  I  could! 

"How  about  our  just  continuing  this 
afternoon — "  he  began. 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  interrupted,  remembering, 
"I  have  another  engagement.  I  must  leave." 

Disappointedly  Joe  returned  me  to  the 
table.  Gathering  my  purse  and  gloves,  I 
turned  to  bid  him  goodby.  "May  I  have 
your  phone  number?"  he  asked. 

To  my  surprise,  I  gave  it  to  him.  I  usually 
didn't  like  to  follow  up  this  kind  of  meet- 
ing, but  there  was  something  about  Joe — 

During  the  week,  I  found  myself  think- 
ing about  him  quite  a  bit.  And  wondering 
about  the  few  facts  I  had  learned.  He  was 
from  Rockford,  Illinois,  had  just  returned 
from  overseas  duty,  and  was  stationed  at 
nearby  Santa  Anna. 
The  next  Friday,  Joe  called.  He  was  in 
town  and  could  he  see  me.  It  broke  my 
heart  to  refuse  him,  but  I  had  a  date. 
"How  about  tomorrow  night,"  he  persisted. 

"Well,"  I  tried  to  explain,  "I  have  a 
fashion  show  to  do — " 

"Okay,"  interrupted  Joe,  "I  understand." 

"No,  wait — I'll  break  the  fashion  show 
date — and  meet  you."    And  I  did. 

I  called  my  employer,  alibiing  that  I  had 
laryngitis.  But  horror  of  horrors,  this  time 


it  came  true — when  I  met  Joe,  I  couldn't 
talk  above  a  whisper. 

Three  dates — and  two  weeks  later — he 
proposed.  It  was  at  a  beach  party  at  Mali- 
bu.  We  were  sitting  around  a  romantic  fire, 
watching  the  flames  against  the  night's 
blackness.  Feeling  completely  perverse,  I 
said  I  wanted  to  think  it  over.  "Okay," 
matter-of-factly  replied  Joe,  "forget  it." 

Thirty  seconds  later,  seriously  and  with 
all  my  heart  I  whispered,  "I've  thought  it 
over.  Yes,  I'll  marry  you!" 

Today,  five  anniversaries  later,  Joe  Di 
Giovanni  and  I  are  a  couple  of  the  hap- 
piest people  in  Los  Angeles.  We  are  the 
overjoyed  parents  of  a  beautiful  daughter, 
Michele,  better  known  as  Mickey,  have  a 
cozy  apartment  atop  a  hill  affording  a  com- 
plete view  of  sprawling  Los  Angeles,  and 
are  still  so  in  love. 

It's  the  miracle  of  these  past  five  years 
that  led  me  to  ABC's  Perfect  Husband 
radio  show.    I  couldn't  resist! 

"A  Perfect  Husband"  tag  is  quite  a  lot  to 
live  up  to.  Here  is  why  I  feel  Joe  qualified 
— he  is  kind,  considerate,  thoughtful.  He 
has  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor — you  al- 
ready know  he  can  dance.  Even  coming 
from  a  family  of  terrific  cooks,  Joe  thinks 
I'm  a  good  cook — and  Joe  went  willingly 
on  an  unexpected  two-day  vacation.  It  was 
our  vacation  that  allowed  me  to  convince 
the  audience  of  my  husband's  perfection. 

When  George  Fenneman  got  me  in  front 
of  the  mike,  I  told  this  story  as  simply  as 
I  could.  Joe,  being  the  handyman  about  the 
house  I  wouldn't  be  without,  put  a  coat  of 
quick-drying  varnish  on  the  kitchen  floor 
as  a  surprise  for  me.  The  surprise  was  on 
him  because  he  forgot  to  read  the  small 
print  on  the  back  of  the  can.  "For  best 
results,  don't  walk  on  the  floor  for  48 
hours."  But  Joe  had  a  suggestion  after  his 
discovery.  We  packed  our  bags  and  headed 
for  a  fling  in  Las  Vegas.  Everything  was 
perfect. 

These  are  the  things  I  told  the  audience 
but  I  could  have  gone  on  for  hours.  Joe 
never  forgets  an  anniversary  or  Mickey's 
birthday  or  mine.  We  are  just  about 
the  most  important  things  in  his  life  with 
a  tiny  amount  of  time  taken  out  for  golf. 
There  isn't  a  thing  he  would  change  about 
me  and  he  says  he  thinks  he's  the  luckiest 
guy  in  the  world. 

When  the  applause  for  my  story  had  died 
away  and  I'd  found  out  I'd  won,  I  knew 
that  every  woman  in  the  audience  shared 
my  feeling  that  this  qualified  my  Joe  as  the 
most  perfect  husband  in  the  world! 


Justice — Amity — Understanding 
BROTHERHOOD  WEEK— Feb.  17-24 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews 


HELP 


.  .  .  police  find  the  fugitive  criminal  named  and 
described  on  the  "True  Detective  Mysteries" 
radio  program  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

'1000 00  REWARD 

...  is  offered  for  information  leading  to  the  ar- 
rest of  any  one  of  these  criminals.  There's 
nothing  to  buy;  no  box-tops  to  send  in.  Hear 
the  details  about  this  $1000.00  reward  on 
"True  Detective  Mysteries." 


n 


TRUE  DETECTIVE   MYSTERIES 


n 


Every  Sunday  Afternoon 


on  523  Mutual  Stations 


Daytime 
diary 


AGAINST  THE  STORM  In  spite  of  Ju- 
lian Browning's  devotion,  Siri  Allen  mar- 
ried Hal  Thomas.  Is. she  now  regretting 
that  marriage?  Siri's  reluctance  to  burden 
her  family  with  her  troubles  may  keep  the 
truth  about  her  marriage  a  secret  from 
them  even  though  she  has  returned  home. 
What  effect  will  this  have  on  Julian's  en- 
gagement to  Carla  Foster,  and  on  the  girl 
in  San  Francisco  who  should  be  so  impor- 
tant to  Hal?  M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EST,  ABC. 

AUNT  JENNY  Folks  talk  to  Aunt  Jen- 
ny; she  knows  more  about  what's  going  on 
in  her  home  town  of  Littleton  than  any  of 
its  other  citizens.  That's  why,  every  week 
or  two,  she  has  a  new  story  for  radio  lis- 
teners, a  story  about  love  or  misunder- 
standing or  trouble  or  happiness  ...  a 
story  about  real  life  in  an  American  town 
just  like  hundreds  of  other  towns  all  over 
the  country,  where  people  like  you  live. 
M-F,  12:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  Although  Larry 
Noble  was  once  violently  jealous  of  mil- 
lionaire Rupert  Barlow's  attentions  to  his 
wife,  Mary,  both  of  the  Nobles  now  believe 
that  Barlow  has  no  serious  intention  to  dis- 
rupt their  marriage.  But  Barlow's  chauf- 
feur, Victor,  knows  the  truth — that  Barlow 
is  so  determined  to  win  Mary  for  himself 
that  he  will  stop  at  nothing  to  get  rid  of 
Larry.  How  far  will  Victor  go  to  help 
Barlow's  scheme?  M-F,  4  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

BIG  SISTER  Is  the  rift  between  Dr. 
John  Wayne  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  already  so 
deep  that  John  finds,  in  everything  that 
happens,  a  new  reason  for  bitterness?  Ruth 
is  innocently  championing  the  cause  of 
young  Dr.  Philip  Marlowe.  But  John  in- 
terprets Ruth's  desire  to  see  justice  done 
merely  as  another  attempt  to  belittle  him. 
Will  Ruth  find  a  way  to  rebuild  under- 
standing with  John?  M-F,  1  P.M.  EST, 
CBS. 

THE  BRIGHTER  BAY  Inexorably  the 
forces  of  decency  and  order  close  in  on  the 
infamous  dope  trade  that  enslaved  so  many 
of  Plymouth's  young  people.  The  death 
of  a  high  school  boy,  and  the  breaking  of 
a  promise  of  silence  by  young  Babby  Den- 
nis, began  the  expose.  Will  it  end  with  the 
ruin  of  colorful,  dynamic  Tony  Race?  How 


NEW!  SOLD  ONLY  BY  MAIL! 


will  this  affect  his  wife  Vicki,  his  brother 
Larry,  and  the  Dennis  family?  M-F,  2:45 
P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL  Assigned  to 
interview  amining  engineer,  David  Farrell, 
star  reporter  for  the  New  York  Daily 
Eagle,  arrives  to  keep  his  appointment  and 
finds  the  engineer  dead — shot  through  the 
head.  This  is  not  the  first  time  David  and 
his  wife,  Sally,  have  helped  unravel  a  mur- 
der, but  before  it  is  over,  the  "River  of 
Gold  Murder  Case"  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  adventures  they  have 
ever  had.  M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

GUIBING  LIGHT  Once  again  Meta 
Wmte,  whose  beauty  has  never  brought  her 
happiness,  finds  herself  desperately  fight- 
ing to  save  something  that  is  slipping  away. 
Her  secret  marriage  to  Joe  Roberts  ap- 
pears doomed  in  spite  of  their  love.  Will 
Meta's  trip  to  New  York  with  her  sister 
Trudy  help  her  straighten  things  out — or 
introduce  further  complications  into  her 
already-troubled  life?  M-F,  1:45  P.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  Julie  Paterno  can- 
not avoid  knowing  all  that  is  going  on 
between  her  cousin,  Nina,  and  Jeff  Brown- 
ing. Jeff  was  maneuvered  into  marriage 
by  Nina  although  he  loves  Julie.  Nina  is 
now  interfering  with  the  lives  of  two  other 
persons  at  Hilltop  House.  Will  she  suc- 
ceed in  causing  heartbreak  in  another  di- 
rection? Giving  Glendale  the  impression 
that  she  and  Reed  Nixon  are  interested  in 
one  another?  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  Bill  Davidson 
knows  that  where  there  is  money  there  is 
generally  trouble,  but  he  is  stunned  when 
he  realizes  that  Claude  Stone  and  Joy  Al- 
len are  prepared  to  commit  murder  to  get 
possession  of  Marjorie  Richards'  fortune. 
And  Marjorie's  father,  Guy,  cannot  believe 
that  Claude  and  Joy  are  planning  to  kill 
Elise,  Marjorie's  mother,  to  achieve  their 
ends.  Does  Bill's  daring  scheme  expose 
the  plot  in  time?  M-F,  5  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


I0SPITAL 

PLAN 


GOOD  ANYWHERE  IN  U.S 


Protects  You  in  Case  of 

SICKNESS  &  ACCIDENT 

COSTS  only  3c  a  DAY 

Individual  or  entire  family  elig- 
ible, birth  to  age  70.  Policy 
pays  Hospital  Room  and  Board 
Benefits  as  long  as  you  remain 
confined.  NO  TIME  LIMIT!  (rest 
homes,  sanitariums,  Gov.  Hos- 
pitals excluded).  You  get  Cash 
Benefits  for  74  Surgical  Opera- 
tions... Lump  Cash  for  Acci- 
dental Death  . . .  Cash  Payment 
for  Loss  of  Eyes,  Hands,  Feet... 
Special  POLIO  protection... 
plus  other  valuable  coverages. 
No  waiting  period!  We  pay 
CASH  DIRECT  TO  YOU!  Only 
3c  a  day  for  adults;  1  Vic  a 
day  for  children  to  age  18. 
Sold  direct!  No  agent  will  call! 


FOTTCYTAYS 

HOSPITAL  ROOM  AND  BOARD 
FOR  SICKNESS 

MPon.h   $150.00 

(No  time  limit) 
HOSPITAL  ROOM  and 
BOARD  for  ACCIDENT 

MPo%h  $150.00 

(No  time  limit) 
74  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS 

$10  to  $I00 

Policy    Provides   In    Lieu    ol 

Other  Benefits  the  Following— 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH 

$500  to  $2000 

LOSS  OF  EYES,  HANDS, 
FEET  DUE  TO  ACCIDENT 

$250  to  $2000 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 
HOSPITAL      UP  « 

BILLS 

DOCTOR  BILLS  UP$CAA 
While  in  Hosp.  TO  '"V 

ORTHOPEDIC    UP$CAA 
APPLIANCES_TO    ww 

YOU  CAN  GET  MATERNITY 


?oP$500 


FREE!    MAIL    COUPON 


NORTH   AMERICAN  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
■   Dept.  252-MC,  Wilmington,  Del. 

I        Please  send   me,  without  obligation,  details  about   ■ 
your   "3c   A   Day   Hospitalization  Insurance   Plan". 
|  Name | 

|   Address | 

|   City State .1 


jt      ^     Southern's  Way  Is  The  EASY  Way 

®f>um  MONEY 


Show  enchanting  new  AH- Occasion  Greeting 

Cards,  styled  with  Soath's  flair  for  beauty. 

EVERYBODY  BUYS  !   $1  Assortments  pay 

np  to  60c  profit.  Big  variety  of  self-sellers.  No  ex- 

f  perietice  needed.   Sensational  plan  starts  yon  earn- 

1  ine.   WRITE  NOW  FOR  SAMPLES  on  approval  t 

SOUTHERN  GREETING  CARD  CO. 

216  S.  PAULINE  STREET.        Dept.  J-31,       MEMPHIS  4,  TENN. 


STYLE  A.  En- 
gagement Ring 
with  a  1  kt.  im- 
ported simulated 
diamond. 


STYLE  B.  Wed- 
ding Ring  with 
many  simulated 
imported  dia- 
monds. 


STYLE  C.  Wed- 
ding Band  Plain 
or   Embossed. 


simulated   DIAMONDS   IMPORTED 


To  make  thousands  of  new  friends  we 
offer  you  choice  of  any  ring  shown.  Any 
style  in  white  or  yellow  gold  color  effect 
or  Sterling  Silver.  Just  select  style  ring. 
Send  together  with  this  ad— name,  ad- 
dress, ring  size  and  50c  coin  or  money 
order.  ACT  NOW!  Guarantee:  10  Day 
Money    Back    If   Not    Satisfied. 

SIMMONS   CO.,   849  Church   St.   Annex 
Dept.  D-752,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


ONLY 


50 


EA. 


POSTPAID 

Nothing  More 
fo  Pay — Ever/ 


Wake  Up 

To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  todayl 
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Sensational.  New.  SELF- A  TTACH/NC, 


tVi 


« 


WINDOW  SHELF 

For  Both  Insideand  Outside  Use 


m 


(>;< 


2for$259 
4 -for  $4  S§ 


Bathroom,  Kitchen     "■  ,w*  "r"T~ —      Dining  &  Bedroom 

So  easy  to  use — so  handy — so  beautiful.  Shelf  provides  wide 
ledge  of  extra  space  for  your  decorative  plants,  flower  boxes, 
household  aids.  etc.  Protects  woodwork  from  water  rings, 
stains  and  nail  holes.  Window  may  be  left  open,  closed  or 
locked.  Shelf  is  flanged  to  slip  between  window  and  sill. 
Edges  raised  so  articles  can't  slide  off.  Finished  in  beauti- 
ful white  enamel  of  strong,  rigid  steel.  23"  long  by  6"  wide. 
JUST  CLIP  THIS  AD  AND  MAIL  with  name,  address  and- 
how  many  shelves  you  want.  Save  costly  C.O.D.  fee  by  send- 
ing price  of  this  offer  plus  two  dimes  for  one.  three  dimes 
for  2  or  more  shelves.  We'll  then  prepay  postage  to  your 
door  on  10-day  money  back  guarantee.  Immediate  delivery. 
ILLINOIS  MERCHANDISE  MART,  Dept.  1511 
1227  LOYOLA  AVENUE      •      CHICAGO  26.   ILLINOIS 


I00Z  PROFIT  SELLING  CurtAUe^S 


•  •*•••    •••*"•,    Start     your    own     business,     make     BIG 

,       CAD  HI       I    MONEY  the  easy  friendly   Sunshine  way. 

J      ■»**■«■•       t     Complete    selection    greeting    cards,     sta- 
\    EXTRA   •"  tionery,    gift   wraps,    novelties,    etc.    Send 

*  mn  ■  jm  nf*    postcard    now    for   samples   on   approval. 

•  WLLAK9.     SUNSHINE    ART    STUDIOS,    Dept.    MW-2, 
•••••••••*••••*     115    Fulton     St..    New    York    38.     N.     Y. 


SELL  UNIQUE  'T&MCe -(k  -  J  klt£  NOMS 

>   Earn  EXTRA  MONEY! 


JNow,  at  last,  you  can  offer  your  friends  these 
■excitingly  different  notes.  Just  50  boxes  bring 
■you  $25.00.  Be  different!  Sell  the  unusual! 
■Cute  Salt  Shakers,  musical  toys,  novel  dolls, 
ISecret  Pal  cards,  Eastern  Star,  Catholic  boxes, 
I  Kiddy  books  and  records,  $1  Gifts.  Largest  line 

■Everyday  Greeting  Cards  assures  top  sales.  Send 
Itoday  for  FREE  Note  Samples  and  Cards  on  approval. 
Midwest,  1113  Washington.  Dept. T-35 ,  St.  Louis  1 .  Mo. 


(UNWANTED} 

ffAIR 


'%> 


t  by  KILLING  THE  HAIR  ROOT  can  you  b»  ium 
f  UNWANTED  HAIR  U  CONE  FOREVER.   Brings  ralial 
I   social   happiness    Do  no?  use  our  method 
f  you    havo   tcad    our    infTruction    book    csrofully    and 
to    uw    Th«    MAHLER    METHOD   safely   and 
^efficiently     Used  successfully  over  fifty  years. 

m 


NEW 


MAHLER'S,  LNCDepi.  53-B,  Providence  15,  R.  JJ 


...Train  At  Home  For 
A  WELL  PAID  CAREER 


PRACTICAL  NURSING 


Help  fill  the  urgent  need  for  Trained  Practical 
Nurses.  If  you  are  between- 18  and  55,  it's  easy  to 
train  at  home  in  yonr  spare  time  to  take  your  place  in  this  respect- 
ed calling.  Many  earn  while  learning.  High  school  is  not  needed. 
Nurse's  equipment  included.  Mail  this  ad  today  for  FREE  Facta. 
Wayne  School  Of  Practical  Nursing,  Inc.. 
2525  Sheffield  Ave.,    Desk  E-61,    Chicago  14,  III. 
Please  rush  FREE  FACTS  and  Sample  Lesson  Pages. 

NAMF 


■  Fall  Address. 


pVhen .NERVOUS 

tft^-TENSION 

-^V^r->  GETS  YOU 

JMDSV^yp  jN  jHE  A|R- 


H 

a 
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.  .  .  try  Miles  Nervine — Take  it 
also  for  a  sleepless  night  or  nerv- 
ous headache.  Contains  no  Barbi- 
turates. Follow  the  label.  Avoid 
excessive  use.  At  all  drugstores. 


^-U- 


Daytime  Diary 


KING'S  ROW  Although  Rex  Belson  was 
killed  almost  before  their  eyes,  neither 
Randy  nor  Parris  Mitchell  can  swear  how 
it  happened — except  that  both  of  them 
know  Randy  did  not  kill  him.  But  the 
state  has  a  powerful  case  against  Randy.  Is 
she  wise  in  continuing  to  maintain  a  plea 
of  not  guilty,  rather  than  to  claim  self-de- 
fense and  make  herself  liable  for  a  less 
serious  penalty?  Or  will  the  truth  be 
better?  M-F,  11:30  A.M.  EST,  NBC. 


LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  Chichi 
and  Papa  David  are  made  painfully  aware 
that  something  very  strange  and  sad  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  home  of  their  friends,  Alice 
and  Doug  Norman,  when  they  can  no 
longer  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that  Doug 
has  been  seeing  too  much  of  a  mysterious 
young  girl.  They  cannot  believe  any  sordid 
explanation  but  what  other  reason  is  there 
when  a  happily  married  man  takes  out  a 
young  girl?  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LONE  JOURNEY  Though  Lansing  Mc- 
Kenzie  is  finally  reassured  that  Sydney,  the 
wife  with  whom  he  has  just  been  reunited, 
loves  him,  he  cannot  adjust  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  during  his  absence  Sydney,  be- 
lieving him  dead,  married  Wolfe  Bennet 
and  as  a  result  of  the  brief  union  is  carry- 
ing Bennet's  child.  Wolfe,  meanwhile,  en- 
deavors to  rebuild  around  his  young  son 
the  happiness  shattered  by  Sydney's  return 
to  Lansing.  M-F,  11  A.M.  EST,  ABC. 

LORENZO  JONES  Lorenzo  Jones  might 
stay  put  at  his  job  at  Jim  Barker's  garage 
if  things  didn't  keep  happening  to  stimu- 
late his  inventing  and  detecting  instincts. 
When  the  charity  funds  are  stolen,  who  but 
Lorenzo  should  get  to  work  trying  to  track 
down  the  thieves?  He  puts  his  faith  in  the 
new,  mysterious  car  wax  he  has  invented. 
But  just  how  the  car  wax  operates  remains 
Lorenzo's  secret.  M-F.  5:30  P.M.  EST. 
NBC. 


MA  PERKINS  Ma's  daughter  Fay  is  so 
delighted  at  being  head-over-heels  in  love 
with  Tom  Wells,  so  relieved  that  at  the  last 
moment  her  marriage  to  Spencer  Grayson 
fell  through,  that  she  refuses  to  see  any 
clouds  on  the  horizon.  But  Tom's  illness, 
and  his  own  personality,  may  create  some 
clouds  that  Fay  will  be  forced  to  take  no- 
tice of.  Ma  can  only  hope  that  Fay's  love 
and  faith  will  be  strong  enough  for  what- 
ever lies  ahead.  M-F.  1:15  P.M.  EST.  CBS. 


MARRIAGE  FOR  TWO    Is   it   the    be- 

ginn'ng  of  the  end  of  a  marriage  when  dis- 
illusionment sets  in?  Vikki,  very  much  in 
love  with  Roger,  at  first  is  much  shaken 
by  her  realization  that  she  must  substitute 
a  real  understanding  of  him  for  the  ideal- 
ized picture  she  cherishes.  But  as  the 
months  go  by  she  begins  to  see  that  this 
understanding  may  mean  strength,  rather 
than  weakness,  for  their  marriage.  M-F, 
4:15  P.M.  EST.  ABC. 


MARY  MARLIN  The  physical  separa- 
tion between  Joe  and  Mary  Marlin  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  They  should  look  for- 
ward to  happiness,  but  though  Joe  has  to 
some  extent  tried  to  hide  it  from  Mary,  she 
knows  that  the  mental  and  psychological 
separation  is  far  from  healed.  What  great 
emotional  experience  lies  behind  Joe's  • 
memory — an  experience  he  cannot  com- 
pletely recall,  the  effects  of  which  he  can- 
not control?  M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

OUR  GAL  SUNDAY  Can  even  the  most 
successful  marriage  survive  the  strain  of 
jealousy?  Sunday  Brinthrope  and  her  hus- 
band, Lord  Henry,  have  always  been  se- 
cure in  their  mutual  love  and  trust.  But 
Craig  Norwood,  who  cannot  forget  that 
Sunday  was  once,  long  ago,  attracted  to 
him  has,  by  his  mere  presence  in  Fair- 
brooke,  done  something  to  that  trust.  Will 
Craig  disturb  Sunday's  marriage?  M-F. 
12:45  P.M.   EST,   CBS. 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  Linda 
Young  has  always  been  unhappy  over  the 
childlessness  of  her  marriage,  but  she  and 
Pepper  are  so  much  in  love  that  the  un- 
happiness  was  never  a  serious  disturbance. 
However,  she  became  so  attached  to  little 
Edith  Hoyt  that  Pepper  feared  a  crisis 
might  occur  when  the  child's  parents  re- 
turned for  her.  But  not  even  Pepper  was 
prepared  for  the  tragic  accident.  M-F, 
3:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


PERRY  MASON  May  Grant  and  her 
daughter  Dorrie  are  rescued,  but  for  May 
it  is  a  case  of  going  from  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire  as  she  is  taken  into  custody 
for  Marcel  Blanc's  murder.  Will  Perry 
prove  Kitty  de  Carlo's  complicity  in  time 
to  save  May?  And  what  of  May's  mar- 
riage, now  that  her  husband  has  learned 
that  Dorrie  is  not  really  their  child?  How 
does  he  feel  about  May's  secret?  M-F. 
2:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 


RIGHT  TO  HAPPINESS  Carolyn  mar- 
ried Miles  Nelson  knowing  that  his  posi- 
tion as  Governor  of  the  state  would  make 
heavy  demands  on  every  facet  of  his  life. 
She  believes  their  relationship  is  strong 
enough  even  to  withstand  some  interference 
in  their  personal  life,  in  their  time  to- 
gether. But  she  was  not  prepared  for 
active,  organized  enmity.  Will  Annette 
Thorpe  succeed  in  her  efforts  to  divide  the 
Nelsons?  M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST.  NBC. 

ROAD  OF  LIFE  After  a  long,  hard  in- 
ward battle,  Dr.  Jim  Brent  has  come  to 
admit  his  love  for  Jocelyn  McLeod.  His 
chief  cause  of  concern  was  with  the  very 
great  difference  between  their  ages.  He 
does  not  yet  fully  recognize  that  other 
forces  are  strongly  aligned  against  them 
.  .  .  forces  that  may  convince  both  Jim 
and  Jocelyn  that  Jocelyn's  serious  illness 
is  reason  enough  for  them  never  to  be 
married.    M-F.  3:15  P.M.  EST,   NBC. 


Daytime  Diary 


ROMANCE    OF   BELEN    TRENT 

Barkeley  Bailey  is  sure  that  sooner  or  later 
he  will  get  Helen  to  turn  her  thoughts 
from  Gil  Whitney  to  him.  But  Helen, 
though  she  accepts  Barkeley's  friendship, 
knows  that  Gil  will  never  take  second 
place.  Cynthia  Swanson,  who  tricked  Gil 
into  marrying  her,  knows  this  too,  and  when 
Gil  insists  on  putting  an  end  to  their  mar- 
riage Cynthia  concocts  a  scheme  to  make 
Helen  suffer.  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 


ROSEMARY  With  his  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  Blanche  Weatherby  hanging  over 
him,  Bill  Roberts  goes  through  a  very  un- 
derstandable emotional  crisis,  and  even 
Rosemary's  love  cannot  combat  the  effect 
of  the  reception  he  gets  from  one  group  in 
Springdale.  Finally,  however,  some  good 
comes  out  of  the  evil  when  Bill  finds  a 
measure  of  peace  on  the  farm  of  some 
friends.  Will  this  give  a  direction  to  his 
future?     M-F,  11:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

SECOND  MRS.  BURTON  For  several 
years  Terry  Burton  has  been  a  reasonably 
protected  and  happy  housewife  in  Dick- 
ston,  chiefly  occupied  in  looking  after  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  her  husband, 
Stan,  and  her  two  children.  However, 
recent  dramatic  events  have  left  Stan  in  a 
precarious  state  of  health.  If  Terry  has  to 
shoulder  a  new  kind  of  responsibility,  will 
it  have  a  bad  effect  on  her  marriage 
and    family?     M-F,    2    P.M.    EST,    CBS. 


STELLA  DALLAS  The  murder  of  Rex 
Marlowe  endangers  Stella  and  all  those 
close  to  her — her  daughter  Laurel,  her  son- 
in-law  Dick,  and  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  Dick's 
aristocratic  but  foolish  mother.  Stella  is 
astonished  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Grosvenor  is 
being  shielded  by  the  manager  of  a  nearby 
night  club,  whose  reputation  is  crooked. 
How  deeply  is  Mrs.  Grosvenor  involved  in 
Marlowe's  murder  .  .  .  and  how  will  this 
affect  Stella?    M-F,  4:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


TBE  STRANGE  ROMANCE  OF 
EVELYN  WINTERS  Evelyn  Winters, 
in  love  with  her  guardian,  Gary  Bennet, 
despairs  of  making  Gary  realize  she  is  no 
longer  a  child,  and  finally  becomes  en- 
gaged to  young  pilot  Bob  Mathews.  This 
involves  her  life  even  more  closely  with 
that  of  gangster  Bruce  Holliday,  Bob's  em- 
ployer, since  Bruce  has"  threatened  to  ruin 
Gary's  career.  Can  Evelyn  save  Gary's 
reputation?    M-F,   3:45   P.M.   EST,   ABC. 


Tff  f  S  MS  NORA  DRAKE  Fred  Molina, 
who  is  still  in  love  with  Nora,  comes  back 
into  her  life  and  stirs  it  into  sudden  drama 
when  he  determines  to  get  her  reinstated 
at  Page  Memorial.  It  is  not  long  before 
he  gets  on  the  track  that  will  lead  to  an 
expose  of  the  activities  of  Fred  Spencer 
and  Peg  Martinson,  who  are  behind  Nora's 
trouble.  What  will  happen  when  Spencer 
learns  that  his  wife,  Irene,  is  still  alive? 
M-F,  2:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 


VALIANT  LADY  Many  women  share 
Joan  Scott's  problem  .  .  .  the  problem  of 
making  a  home  and  a  life,  unaided,  for 
herself  and  her  child.  Joan  is  a  courageous, 
intelligent  woman  with  a  well-established 
career  which  enables  her  to  be  of  use  not 
only  to  herself  but  to  her  community.  But 
can  a  woman  find  happiness  in  this  kind 
of  achievement?  Can  a  woman  as  attrac- 
tive as  Joan  keep  her  life  uncompli- 
cated by  men?    M-F,  4  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

WENDY  WARREN  The  failure  of 
Mark's  play,  added  to  the  presence  of  Rose- 
anna,  the  European  girl  he  married  and 
considers  himself  responsible  for,  even 
though  he  cannot  remember  the  circum- 
stances of  their  marriage,  combine  to  de- 
feat the  plans  that  Mark  and  Wendy  have 
tried  to  make  for  a  future  together.  Will 
Mark's  Hollywood  offer  put  up  another 
barrier?  How  will  the  truth  about  Rose- 
anna  affect  them?  M-F,  12  Noon  EST,  CBS. 

WBEN  A  GIRL  MARRIES  In  spite  of 
the  anxious  heart-searchings  Joan  Davis 
goes  through  during  her  mother's  serious 
illness,  the  crucial  time  seems  to  be  driving 
the  two  women  farther  apart  rather  than 
closer  together.  Will  Joan  discover  in  time 
that  her  suspicions  about  her  mother's 
nurse  are  more  than  justified?  And  will 
more  misunderstanding  cloud  Joan's  life 
through  her  husband's  all-too-devoted 
secretary?    M-F,  11:15  A.M.  EST,  ABC. 


TBE  WOMAN  IN  MY  BOUSE       The 

Carter  family  would  angrily  deny  that  it 
had  any  thought  of  interfering  in  the  mar- 
riage of  the  youngest  daughter,  Sandy,  but 
by  the  standards  of  Sandy's  husband,  Dave, 
it  has  interfered  from  the  beginning  by 
trying  to  be  too  helpful.  Is  Dave  too 
touchy,  as  Sandy's  brother,  Clay,  and  some 
of  the  others  feel?  Or  is  it  the  Carters 
who  are  trying  to  make  things  too  easy 
for  Sandy?     M-F,  4:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


YOUNG  DR.  MALONE  The  conse- 
quences of  Dr.  Jerry  Malone's  New  York 
adventure — the  one  that  took  him  from 
Three  Oaks  and  was  supposed  to  be  the 
start  of  a  great  career — are  still  haunting 
his  attempts  to  rehabilitate  himself.  Apart 
from  the  shattering  effects  on  himself  and 
Ann,  he  has  the  bitterness  of  seeing  his 
child's  illness  complicated  by  her  inability 
to  understand  the  family's  breaking  up. 
M-F,  1 :30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 


YOUNG  WIDDER  BROWN  Ellen 
Brown,  struggling  to  help  her  fiance,  Dr. 
Anthony  Loring,  out  of  his  desperate,  mys- 
terious trouble,  feels  as  though  a  door  has 
been  slammed  in  her  face  when  neither 
Anthony  nor  his  sister  Victoria  will  take 
her  into  their  confidence.  What  is  the  se- 
cret known  to  "Dr."  Jonathan  Luther — 
the  secret  so  powerful  it  could  blackmail 
Anthony  and  may  part  Ellen  and  An- 
thony forever?  M-F,  4:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 
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Autumn  Romance 


(Continued  from  page  66)  friend  still 
stood  with  the  doorman,  and  as  they  passed 
she  recognized  my  friend  as  someone  she 
had  met  several  times,  although  she  got 
only  a  glimpse  of  his  profile. 

"I'm  going  back  to  talk  to  that  man,"  she 
told  the  boy.  "I'm  sure  he  is  someone  I 
have  met  several  times  and  that  he  will 
remember  our  meetings.  Besides,  I'm  one 
of  his  fans  and  it  would  be  fun  to  talk 
to  him  here  in  New  York." 

"O.K.,"  he- conceded,  "but  leave  me  out 
of  this.  I'll  wait  right  here." 

My  friend  had  turned  into  his  hotel  and 
the  lady,  now  feeling  a  little  diffident, 
followed  to  where  he  waited  for  an  eleva- 
tor. "I  saw  her  across  the  crowded  room," 
my  friend  says  now,  "and  when  I  realized 
this  very  attractive  woman  was  moving 
straight  toward  me,  I  was  delighted.  I 
remembered  perfectly  our  brief,  but 
pleasant  meetings,  which  had  been  at  for- 
mal dinners  surrounded  by  many  persons, 
and  when  she  spoke  of  some  mutual 
friends  who  were  dear  to  both  of  us  we 
were  off  on  a  really  good  conversation. 
Her  son  joined  us,  and  we  three  made  a 
date  for  the  next  evening.  When  they  left,  a 
few  days  later,  for  their  home,  I  didn't 
see  them  again  for  several  months  until — " 

But  I  want  to  go  on  with  the  story 
again  from  here,  for  I  have  since  learned 
that  whenever  my  friend  met  anyone 
from  the  city  where  the  lady  lived  he  would 
inquire  about  her  with  such  interest  that 
the  fact  was  relayed  to  her  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Then,  in  January  of  1951,  my  friend 
found  himself  starring  in  a  play  in  the 
lady's  home  city,  and  a  mutual  friend, 
eager  for  years  to  entertain  him,  now 
used  the  occasion  to  arrange  a  party  for 
him  on  opening  night.  After  the  perform- 
ance he  brought  the  other  guests  back- 
stage to  pick  up  the  guest  of  honor.  My 
friend  tells  me  he  looked  around  quickly 
for  the  lovely  lady  he  had  seen  in  New 
York  and  was  more  disappointed  than  he 
thought  possible  when  he  failed  to  find  her. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  saw  her,  standing  back 
a  little   from   the  others,   smiling  at  him. 

Our  profession  is  exacting,  and  we  go 
wherever  our  commitments  take  us.  Plays 
close  and  move  on,  and  friends,  however 
dear,  have  to  be  bade  goodby.  My  friend's 
play  moved  on  to  the  West  Coast  and 
closed  in  Los  Angeles  in  March,  but  he 
wasn't  free  even  then,  for  he  had  television 
commitments   in   New  York. 

By  this  time  the  mail  between  these  two 
had  grown  enormously  and  A.T.&T.  stock- 
holders were  reaping  the  profits  from  long 
distance  telephone  calls.  Also,  a  certain 
florist  in  the  lady's  city  was  getting  tele- 
graphed orders  to  deliver  her  favorite 
flower,  tea  roses,  great  bouquets  of  them. 
By  the  time  my  friend  was  called  back  to 
Hollywood  to  make  a  new  picture  they 
planned  a  meeting  in  Chicago  between 
trains,  when  he  persuaded  her  to  bring 
her  son  to  his  ranch  on  the  trip  she  had 
promised  the  boy  for  his  graduation  pres- 
ent. 

Because  this  man  has  lived  and  worked 
in  Hollywood  for  many  years  and  is 
well  known  there,  his  attentions  to  a 
lovely  woman  might  easily  have  caused 
romantic  speculation,  except  that  her 
grown  son  was  always  with  them,  a  fact 
that  made  it  possible  to  make  their  wed- 
ding plans  and  even  to  find  an  apartment 
with  a  view  far  out  to  the  blue  Pacific  they 
both  love,  without  the  columnists  catch- 
ing even  the  faintest  tinkle  of  wedding 
bells  until  the  very  last. 

The  date  had  been  set  for  October  7  of 
last  year,  and  the  place,  too,  had  been 
settled  upon — a  beautiful  Connecticut  home 


belonging  to  his  cousin.  Arrangements 
were  made  a  few  days  ahead  to  spend 
the  wedding  night  in  a  converted  mansion, 
now  a  romantic  looking  inn  on  a  Con- 
necticut roadside. 

The  wedding  itself  was  beautiful.  A  chill 
rain  fell  all  day  but  that  only  made  the 
bride  and  her  hostess  happy  because, 
womanlike,  they  wanted  a  setting  in  which 
all  the  candles  could  be  lighted  and  the 
fireplaces  set  roaring.  When  all  the  guests 
had  gone,  host  and  hostess  set  out  as 
planned  in  their  car,  followed  by  the 
bright  red  convertible  carrying  the  bride 
and  groom,  for  a  nightcap  at  the  honey- 
moon inn.  It  was  a  wild  storm  by  this  time 
and  the  host  suggested  that  the  newly- 
weds  forget  the  inn  and  remain  in  their 
guest   room,   but   was   quickly   overruled. 

By  the  time  one  car  had  trailed  the 
other  through  the  town  and  into  open 
country,  there  came  a  cloudburst  that 
stopped  both  cars  dead.  "It's  dangerous," 
the  host  shouted  to  the  wedding  pair  in 
the  other  car.  "We'll  have  to  turn  back," 
the  hostess  sympathized.  But  somewhere 
in  the  turning  the  red  car  lost  the  other 
one.  There  they  were,  on  a  flooded  and 
lonely  country  road,  late  at  night,  with 
no  idea  of  how  to  turn  back  or  go  for- 
ward. A  sign  said  New  Haven,  which 
didn't  seem  to  be  the  right  direction.  They 
tossed  a  coin,  followed  its  leading  and 
found  themselves  approaching  a  ham- 
burger stand. 

My  friend,  still  in  his  wedding  finery 
and  sporting  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole, 
ducked  through  the  downpour  to  tele- 
phone his  host,  leaving  his  bride  in  the 
security  of  the  car.  His  host,  now  happily 
at  home,  tried  to  find  out  where  the  dickens 
these  two  had  landed  and  how  now  to 
direct  them  back.  So  did  Nick  and  a  couple 
of  rain-soaked  customers,  but  none  of  it 
made  much  sense  to  a  man  who  knew 
little  about  the  terrain.  He  dug  in  his 
wallet  and  found  his  California  Highv/ay 
Patrol  badge,  then  phoned  the  State 
Police. 

"Are  you  married?"  the  officer  at  the 
desk  asked.  "I  read  you  were  getting 
hitched  today." 

"I'm  not  only  married,  but  I'm  lost,"  my 
friend  told  him. 

"Don't  let  the  bride  walk  out  on  you," 
came  the  reply.  "We'll  come  to  the  rescue." 

By  this  time  the  bride  had  decided  to 
walk  out,  but  only  into  the  beautiful  circle 
of  light  and  warmth  and  the  promise  of 
steaming  coffee.  Pulling  a  pair  of  heavy 
walking  shoes  from  a  bag  in  the  car,  she 
substituted  them  for  the  satin  slippers, 
and  hugging  the  delicate  rose  beige  dress 
around  her  she  entered  the  hamburger 
stand,  wilted  and  wet,  with  all  the  dignity 
she  could  summon  under  the  circum- 
stances. Here  her  groom  stood  apolo- 
getically, in  soaked  and  wrinkled  suit,  still 
wearing  his  bridal  boutonniere,  a  sight 
that  made  her  laugh  heartily. 

The  bedraggled  couple  at  last  got  safe 
convoy  back  to  the  guest  room  in  the 
comfortable  house  they  had  scorned  sev- 
eral hours  before  when  they  were  bound 
for  a  champagne  supper,  a  balcony  de- 
signed to  catch  the  moonlight — had  there 
been  any  around  that  night — and  the 
anonymity  of  a  little  country  inn  where 
no  one  would  ever  think  to  look  for  them. 

Now,  didn't  I  tell  you  this  would  be  a 
simple  little  story,  romantic,  with  a  happy 
ending,  and  a  surprise  twist  at  the  end? 
The  surprise?  Well,  this  man  I  have  known 
so  well  for  such  a  long  time  has  a  name 
like  mine,  too.  It's  Edward  Arnold.  And, 
oddly  enough,  his  lovely  bride  has  a  name 
just  like  my  charming  wife's.  It's  Cleo. 
Clei    Arnold,   since   last   October   7. 


If  You  Want  to  Be  Loved 


(Continued  from  page  35)  evenings  por- 
ing over  travel  folders  or  the  travel  section 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Spread  everything 
out  on  the  living-room  floor  and  have  our- 
selves an  orgy  of  dreaming.  Golly,  you 
can  literally  see  us  drooling  over  an  inn 
advertised  just  outside  Paris,  a  road  that 
leads  up  mountain  sides — 

"Whether  we  are  traveling  or  at  home 
in  Westwood,  however,  is  unimportant  as 
long  as  we  are  all  together.  We  have  a 
keen  house,  as  you  can  see,  and  we  enjoy 
every  inch  of  it  from  the  white  picket  fence 
you  can  see  through  the  windows  to  the 
three  bedrooms  in  which  we  rest  our  weary 
heads.  After  living  in  a  motel  for  seven 
months  while  we  waited  for  it,  having  a 
home  is  sheer  heaven. 

"And  I  love  keeping  busy."  Mercedes 
almost  jumped  up  and  down  in  her  chair, 
her  boundless  energy  bursting  out  all  over. 
"I  love  housework  and  menus  and  guests 
and  being  an  assistant  Den  Mother.  John's 
interested  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  you  know, 
and  we  have  meetings  every  Monday  with 
the  Cub  Scouts.  I'm  afraid  I'm  strictly 
from  nowhere  with  the  arts  and  crafts. 
But,  here  again,  the  boys  understand  I'm 
useless  in  this  department,  yet  they  ac- 
cept me  anyhow— we  have  fun  together." 

Back  on  her  favorite  subject,  Mercedes 
lighted  up  like  a  sunrise. 

"John's  amazing,  he's  such  a  wonderful 
boy.  And  so  very  gentle  about  people.  I'm 
proud  of  his  sense  of  understanding.  A 
youngster  whom  he  doesn't  like  very  much 
is  going  through  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  having  his  mother  and  father 
in  the  divorce  courts.  John  told  me  very 
seriously  that  we  mustn't  judge  him  too 
harshly  when  this  youngster  is  rude  be- 
cause he's  going  through  a  pretty  rough 
time.  I  thought  to  myself,  'Keep  it  up,  son. 
You're  doing  fine.'  " 

Further  proof  that  Mercedes  practices 
what  she  preaches  is  in  her  pride  in  John's 
present  choice  of  a  career.  She  believes 
that  to  be  lenient  toward  children,  is  mere- 
ly to  understand  their  point  of  view. 

"John's  avidly  interested  in  farming  and 
animal  husbandry,  which  pleases  me  no 
end.  He  likes  to  spend  summers  with  his 
great-Aunt  and  Uncle  on  an  Illinois  farm 
where  he  pitches  in  and  works  hard. 

"Fletcher  and  I  think  we  will  send  him 
to  a  Quaker  school  because  he  couldn't 
receive  better  training  for  farm  life.  And 
what  a  wonderful  life  this  would  be  for 
him,  if  he  should  choose.  He's  interested 
in  the  piano — so  if  he  likes,  he  can  farm 
all  day  and  play  the  piano  all  night." 

Mercy  and  Fletcher's  mutual  interest  in 
careers  serves  to  bind  them  closer  to- 
gether, but  Mercedes  would  give  up  her 
career  in  a  moment  if  she  thought  it  were 
in  any  way  interfering  with  her  marriage. 

"However,  for  the  moment  at  least,  my 
role  of  working  gal  lends  glamour  in  his 
eyes.  We  help  each  other  immeasurably. 
Fletcher  is  good  for  me  because  he  helps 
pick  my  parts  (before  I  met  him,  I  could 
never  pick  a  Broadway  play — I've  always 
been  in  flops).  I  assist  him  in  his  work 
in  any  way  I'm  able. 

"I  like  working  in  radio  better  than 
anything,"  she  went  on  with  her  gay 
chatter.  "It's  great  being  a  lady  lawyer 
because  I  love  being  able  to  make  official 
sounds.  And  too,  this  present  series  as 
Defense  Attorney  only  takes  four  hours 
a  week  rehearsals  and  show  time  so  I  have 
more  of  the  precious  stuff  to  spend  at 
home.  We  don't  gad  about  a  lot  but  we 
do  like  to  entertain.  Radio  work  allows 
me  time  for  John  and  the  baby  and  enough 
left  over  so  Fletcher  and  I  can  fill  the 
house  with  people  as  often  as  we  like. 
Never  more  than  six   at  a   time   .    .   .  but 


every  night  if  we  feel  like  it." 

Mercedes  and  Fletcher  share  a  solid 
relationship  built  on  many  years  of  going 
together  before  Mercy  finally  said  "I  do." 
For  five  years  Mercedes  had  a  fear  of 
perhaps  making  a  wrong  marriage  and  for 
her  own  sake  as  well  as  that  of  her  child, 
she  did  not  want  to  fail  the  second  time. 

"I  wanted  to  be  sure,  so  I  just  couldn't 
make  up  my  mind,"  she  said,  her  voice 
getting  deeper  as  she  became  serious.  "We 
finally  decided  to  be  married  in  Paris,  and 
Fletcher  even  rented  a  villa.  Then  I  lost 
my  nerve  and  hurriedly  flew  home.  I 
didn't  see  him  again  for  months,  then  we 
met  again  in  Hollywood.  Those  months  of 
thinking  had  made  me  realize  that  I  could 
make  a  go  of  it,  if  I  ever  got  another  op- 
portunity. The  evening  we  met  in  Holly- 
wood we  went  to  Las  Vegas  and  were 
married. 

"It's  funny  with  us  human  beings,"  she 
mused  thoughtfully.  "We  do  the  darnedest 
things  to  those  we  love.  It's  usually  the 
small  things  that  grow  into  big  things 
and  the  trick  is  to  realize  that  the  small 
things  don't  matter.  For  instance,  Fletcher 
is  nearly  always  late  for  an  appointment, 
sort  of  forgetful.  Me,  I'm  always  on  time. 
But,  actually  what  does  it  matter  in  the 
long  run  which  of  us  was  there  first? 

"I  learned  from  my  earlier  marriage 
that  you  can't  pick  at  faults  and  nag.  It 
nicks  your  love  and  soon  it  will  be  dented 
so  badly  no  one  wants  it.  I've  learned  never 
to  go  to  bed  angry,  but  to  say  what  is  on 
my  mind.  Fletcher's  the  same  way.  John's 
learned  it  too.  That  way  we  don't  wake 
up  with  grudges  that  ruin  another  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  you  can  remember  all  the 
time,  every  day,  that  your  man  is  the 
greatest  thing  to  you  and  tell  him  so,  often, 
you'll  find  your  love  is   strong   and  true. 

"Never,  never  let  jealousy  take  hold  of 
you.  I  know  what  it  can  do  because  I've 
been  jealous — stupidly  jealous  of  my  best 
friends.  There  was  a  time  during  my  preg- 
nancy when  Fletcher  went  to  New  York 
on  business.  My  very  dearest  friend  and 
the  godmother  to  the  new  baby — Marlene 
Dietrich — took  him  to  the  opening  of  a  play. 
They  had  a  ball.  Then  she  put  him  on  the 
plane  and  called  to  tell  me  he  would  be 
home  soon  and  that  she  was  sending  some 
things  for  the  baby.  When  he  arrived  he 
had  a  box  of  candy  which  Marlene  had 
given  him  as  a  present  to  me.  I  saw  red. 
Fletcher  was  completely  confused!  He 
stood  there  like  a  ninny  while  I  lashed 
out  in  my  jealousy  and  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  what  I  was  saying  I  looked  at 
him  and  burst  out  laughing.  I  realized  I 
was  the  silliest,  dopiest  woman  in  the 
whole  wide  world.  And  I  told  him  so. 
Fletcher  still  teases  me  about  it,  but  with 
understanding  and  that's  what's  important. 

"Proof,  I  think,  that  I'm  getting  over  it 
was  the  day  just  recently  when  my  son 
met  Fletcher's  secretary,  who  is  a  very 
beautiful  woman.  Later  at  dinner  when  we 
were  talking  about  the  trip  to  Fletcher's 
office,  John  looked  at  me  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eyes  and  said,  'Boy,  I  didn't 
know  secretaries  looked  like  that.  You 
ought  to  take  a  trip.' 

"I  looked  across  at  Fletcher  and  caught 
him  grinning  at  John.  Seeing  those  two 
laughing  faces  I  couldn't  help  but  reply, 
'Hey,  wait  a  minute — I'm  not  so  bad.'  " 

And  Mercedes  isn't  either.  With  her  vital, 
alive  mind,  her  warm-hearted  sharing  of 
laughter  and  gaiety  in  her  "keen  house" 
out  in  Westwood,  Mercedes  is  the  smart 
woman  who  is  too  full  of  love  of  her  own 
to  be  unhappy.  She's  contented  and  peace- 
ful because  she's  learned  life's  greatest 
lesson — if  you  want  to  be  loved,  you  must 
love  first! 
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PUTS  YOU  RIGHT  BACK 
ON  YOUR  FEET! 


No  waiting!  Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pad'a 
relieve  pain  in  a  jiffy . . .  prevent  corns,  sore  toes,  cal- 
louses, blisters  .  .  .  ease  new  or  tight  shoes  .  .  . 
remove  corns,  callouses  one  of  the  fastest  ways 
known  to  medical  science.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
it  pays  to  insist  on  Dr.  Scholl's !  Try  them, ! 


CORNS       CALLOUSES      BUNIONS      SOFT  CORNS 

D- Scholl's  lino-pads 


ANALYZE  HANDWRITING 


MORE   INCOME.    Prestige,    Success.    Fas-  lJCt,fr- 
cinating  unerowded  profession-  business,  full  I  \S/l*CC. 
or  spare  time.  FREE  illustrated  lesson  &  I  :S^7.     ' 
Year  Book  shows  how  men  and  women  in/5/*~-v--t£ 
home,    business    and    professions    analyze /f-"-VJiiv- 
handwriting  to  understand  people,  MAKE/~v.:-v"  * 
MONET.    FREE    lesson  and  information       ------- 

about   unusual  opportunities  if  over  21. 

I.  G.  A.  S..  Inc. 

721  Wilholt  Bldg.  Springfield,  Mo. 

\OSES     RESHAPED 

FACE   LIFTING 

Loose  skin,  wrinkles,  out- 
standing ears,  lips,  baggy 
eyelids,  breasts,  scars,  tat- 
toos— corrected  by  plastic 
surgery.  Men  &  women. 
Consultation  and  Booklet 
MC  Free. 

LINCOLN  HOUSE  PUBLISHERS 
542    Fifth   Ave.,    Suite   63,    N.    Y.    C.    LE.    2-1596 


SHOW  AMAZING  VALUE 


Deluxe  Greeting  Cards 
—  Sell  for  less  than  St  each 

Friends  quickly  buy  low  cost  box  as- 
sortments. Big  profits.  Bonus.  No  ex- 
perience needed.  Bequest  FKEE  TBIAL 
outfit  of  Feature  All-Occasion  Assort- 
ments on  approval,  FREE  samples 
exclusive  Name  Imprinted  Stationery, 
Napkins  and  Surprise  Offer. 
NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
North    Abington    636- K,    Mass. 


FREE  BOOKLET  TELLS  HOW  TO 

LEARN   NURSING   AT  HOME 

j  Practical  nurses  earn  to  $75 
ja  week.  Thousands  needed 
|  for  MD  offices,  hospitals,  san- 
!  itariums.  Our  course  written 
by  doctors,  tested  in  clinic.  Earn  as  you 
train.  Outfit  sent.  Terms.  Write  jor  free 
booklet'. 

GLENWOOD  CAREER  SCHOOLS 

7050  Glenwood  Ave.,  Chicago  26       DeptNI-2 

Name Age 

City State 


Amazing  New  Creme  Shampoo 

RE-COLORS  HAIR 

IN  17  MINUTES 

Now  change  streaked,  gray,  gray- 
ing or  drab  hair  to  a  new  lus- 
trous youthful-looking  color,  try 
Tintz  Creme  Shampoo-Tint  today. 
It's  a  new  hair  coloring  that  re- 
colors  hair  at  home  as  it  shampoos. 
Takes  only  17  minutes.  No  waitii 
for   results.    It's    easy   to   use  — 
messy  mixing.  Won't  wash  or  rub  c__. 
Get  your  choice  of  color  today:  Lt.    \»C3r  §6fc.    — r- 
Ash  Blond.  Golden  Blond,  Blond.  Lt.     \^,0  ^** 
Warm  Brown,  Lt.  Auburn,  Auburn.  Med. 
Warm  Brown,  Dk.  Warm  Brown,  Dk.  Brown. 
Lt.  Brown,  Med.  Brown,  Black,  Jet  Black. 

CrNII  Mfl  MMJrV  Deposit  with  postman 

OtHU  llU  III  U  PI  1. 1  on  delivery  $1.50  plus  tax  and  post- 
age on  MONEY  BACK  Guarantee  of  satisfaction.  (Enclose 
$1.80   incl.   tax  Tintz  pays  postage.)   Mail  order  today  to 

TINTZ  CO.,  Dept.679B,  230  N.  Michigan,  Chicago  lf  III. 
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REMOVE 
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INSTANTLY 


Unwanted,  superfluous 
hair  removed  immedi- 
ately from  Face,  Arms, 
Legs,  with  HAR-OUT  RE- 
MOVER. Yes,  you  can  ac- 
tually remove  hair  above 
and  BELOW  the  skin  sur- 
face. It  is  harmless, 
ODORLESS  and  leaves 
the  skin  soft,  smooth 
|  and  lovely  to  touch.  NOT 
A  PAINFUL  WAX.  WE 
■  GUARANTEE  that  we  will 

refund  your  money  if  after  the  third  application 

HAR-OUT  fails  to  PREVENT  STUBBY  REGROWTH. 

Priced  at  only  $2.00.  Rush  your  name  and  address. 

Enclose  check,  cash  or  money  order  or  we  will 

send  C.O.D.  plus  postal  charges. 

CHARM  CO.,  Dept.  273 
Box  102,  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

SKIN   DISORDERS? 

BIREM    balm    is    of    known    benefit    in    the    treatment    of: 

■  Acne  •  Hives  •  Heat  Rash  •  Psoriasis  •  Burns  »  Eczema  • 

Poison  Ivy  •  Insect  Bites 

Endorsed  by   Leading:  Hospitals 

4  oz.    bottle  SI. 50  Postpaid  from 

L  &    K   Distributors,    Box   #885,    Evergreen   Park  42,    111. 


NEW    TINYTONE     RADIO! 

Really  workn.  NEW  PRESET  CRYSTAL  elim- 
inates TUBES.  BATTERIES  OR  ELEC- 
TRICPLUG-INS"  FORE\  ER!Be.uitiful 
Red  plastic  ease.  GUARANTEED  TO 
WORK  on  le-csil  stations — uBe  most  any- 
whcrc.SENDONI.Y$1.00(biil,ck..mo.)and 
pay  POBtman  $3.»9  COD.  or  send  $4.99  for 
KP.delivetv.COM PLETE  WITH  EXTRA 
LONG  DISTANCE  AERIAL  KIT  AND 
PHONE.  LIMITED  SUPPLY.  ORDER 
NOW.  Midway  Co.,  Dept.  BFw-2,  Kearney,  Mebr. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  AW! 


Show  7umL-k,Go&£  Gift- 


Friends  buy  on  sight!  Smart  Exclusive  Gold- 
Stamped  Playing  Cards,  Napkins,  $lName-Im- 
l  printed  Stationery,  others.  Just  show  FREE 
|  Samples— pocket  big  profits!  Also  100%  profit  on 
I  newest  All-Occasion  Greeting  Cards.  Make  $50 
onlOO  Boxes!  Full  line.  Noexperience  needed.  Get 
Assortments  on  approval.  Imprint  Samples  Free. 

HERALD  GREETINGS,  1702  Payne  Av.,  Dept.  G-15,  Cleveland  14, Ohio 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 

A  few  drops  of  OTJTGEO  ©bring  blessed  relief  from 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  OUTGItO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.  OUTGRO  is  available  at  all  drug  counters. 


^/^WDRESSES 


The  biggest  bargains  we  have 
ever  offered.  Prints,  solids, 
rayons,  cottons,  etc.  Assorted 
styles  and  colors.  Sizes  lO  to 
18,  10  for  $4.95.  Larger  sizes 
6  for  $4.95.  Some  of  these 
d  resses  were  worth  up  to 
$30.00  when  new.  Send  $1 
deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  Your  $4.95  refunded 
if  dissatisfied,  or  merchandise 

exchanged    if  desired.    Many   other   clothing    bar- 
gains   for    entire    family. 

Buy  with  confidence  at 
Allied  Mail  Order  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  AD 
Christopher  Ave.  Brooklyn    12,  N.   Y. 

POSTCARD  BRINGS  FREE  CATALOG 

CLUB   PLAN   SECRETARIES: 
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Redecorate  and  re-equip  your  home  with- 
out  paying   a  cent!    Choose   any   merchan- 
dise from  huge  FREE  Catalog:  nationally- 
advertised   sheets,    towels,    mixers,  toast- 
ers, furniture,  rugs,  lamps,  slip  covers— 
yours  without  one  cent  of  cost  with  the 
easy  Popular  Club  Plan.  Just  form  a  lit- 
tle Popular  Club;   it's  easy  because  each 
friend   gets  a  Premium!    As  club   Secre- 
tary you  receive  $50!  $150!  and  MORE! 
in  gifts  for  your  home! 

^ EVERYTHING  FREE!™™, 

FREE  full -color  HUGE  book-catalog 
with  the  famous  brands  advertised  in 
this  magazine!  Full  details  on  how  to 
redecorate  and  re-cquip  your  home 
without  paying  a  penny — all  ABSO- 
LUTELY   FREE!    Act  now!   Write 

POPULAR 
|  MERCHANDISE  CLUB  PLAN 

Dept.    RV-2,    Lynbrook,    N.    Y. 


A  Wedding  Ring  for  Mary 


(Continued  from  page  33)  based  on  co- 
incidence. And  the  producing  staff  feels — 
as  one  man — that  coincidence  should  not 
be  played  up. 

"Avoid  it,"  Jack  Mitchell  warns  me — 
"the  long  arm  of  coincidence  is  too  long 
to  be  believable.  Cut  it  out — or  off." 

The  show  was  My  True  Story,  which 
had  gone  past  its  two  thousandth  script 
and  into  its  ninth  year.  The  day  was  the 
fourteenth  day  of  February,  and  it  was 
cold — I  couldn't  help  feeling  sorry  for 
Cupid,  who  was  running  naked  through 
the  streets  shooting  arrows.  The  script  was 
a  typically  Valentine  script — with  the 
wistfulness  and  the  heartbreak  that  must 
be  a  part  of  every  Valentine.  The  first  part 
of  the  real  life  love  story  had  to  do  with 
the  broken  romance  of  two  very  young 
people  who'd  loved  each  other — who'd  lost 
each  other  through  jealousy  and  misunder- 
standing. The  second  part  of  the  story, 
coming  after  the  commercial  break,  told  of 
the  meeting,  years  later,  of  these  young 
things,  no  longer  young.  It  told  of  their 
final  kiss  which  was  saddened  by  regrets. 

Tn  our  script  meeting  Martin  Andrews, 
■*•  the  director  who  was  to  put  the  show  on 
the  air,  had  said — "I  know  just  the  couple 
for  this  young  sequence.  They're  not  only 
fine  actors,  they're  engaged— they'll  give 
the  love  scenes  authenticity  .  .  .  The  second 
part — well,  it  won't  be  hard  to  find  two 
old  people  who've  known  disappointment." 

And  so  the  show  was  cast.  A  call  was 
sent  out  to  a  certain  young  lady  who  shall 
be  called  Mary.  A  call  was  sent  out  simul- 
taneously to  a  certain  young  man  who  shall 
be  called  John.  And  neither  one  of  them 
knew  what  sort  of  a  part  they  were  going 
to  play. 

Valentine's  Day — Cupid  weather.  I  came 
into  the  control  room  pink-cheeked  and  a 
trifle  pink-nosed  from  the  cold.  I  got  there 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  early,  and  even 
though  a  glass  wall  separated  me  from 
the  cast,  which  was  going  through  its  last 
moments  of  rehearsal,  I  could  feel  the 
tension  of  the  players.  Only  the  old  couple, 
who  would  do  the  last  scene,  sat  quietly 
with  their  hands  folded.  A  character  man 
who  must  have  been  seventy  at  least 
— a  character  woman  who  wasn't  much 
younger. 

Mary,  who  was  to  play  the  lead  in  the 
first  half  of  the  show,  was  blonde  and  slim 
and  amazingly  pretty.  "It's  a  shame,"  I 
thought,  "that  this  show  isn't  being  tele- 
vised!" Only  the  tightness  of  her  mouth 
marred  her  beauty — it  seemed  as  if  every 
word  she  read  was  being  forced  between 
set  lips.  John,  who  was  playing  opposite 
her,  was  also  startlingly  attractive.  Re- 
membering what  the  director'd  said  about 
their  being  engaged  I  told  myself  that  they 
were  a  handsome  couple — that  they'd  have 
beautiful  children.  The  final  section  of  the 
rehearsal  was  finished  and  Martin  An- 
drews came  into  the  control  room  and 
slumped  down  in  the  chair  beside  me. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  deuce  is  wrong," 
he  muttered.  "I  felt  it  from  the  beginning 
of  the  rehearsal  and  it's  been  getting  worse 
and  worse.  Mary  used  to  be  one  of  the 
best  little  troupers  in  radio,  and  I  could 
always  depend  on  John  to  give  a  fine 
reading.  But  today  they're  as  wooden  as 
a  pair  of  mechanical  dolls." 

"I  noticed  it  myself,"  I  nodded.  "Mary 
seems  to  be  biting  off  her  words.  And  John 
is  certainly  taking  his  cue  from  her!" 

"This  show  requires  warmth,"  said  the 
director,  "or  it'll  be  a  hollow  shell.  I  was 
sure  I'd  get  just  what  I  wanted.  The  last 
time  I  saw  those  kids  they  were  all 
bread  and  cheese  and  kisses.  I'll  never 
forget    when    Mary    showed    me    her    en- 


gagement  ring.     She   was   radiant   and — " 

I  interrupted.  Through  the  glass  wall 
I'd  been  studying  the  girl  as  Martin  talked. 
"Engagement  ring?"  I  queried — "She  isn't 
wearing  an  engagement  ring  now,  Martin." 

Martin  Andrews  glanced  through  the 
glass  wall  and  did  a  double  take.  The  girl's 
left  hand,  tense  on  her  script,  was  ringless. 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned,"  he  exploded.  "Do 
you  suppose  the  engagement's  off?" 

The  door  into  the  control  room  opened 
— it  was  Rosa  Rio,  our  organist,  coming  in 
to  say  hello.  When  we'd  passed  the  time 
of  Valentine's  Day  she  turned  to  Martin 
with  a  twinkle. 

"What  a  boner!"  she  told  him.  "If  this 
script  goes  over  it'll  be  a  miracle." 

"Mary  and  John,  eh?"  questioned  Mar- 
tin. "They've  broken  up?" 

Rosa  nodded.  "A  shame,  isn't  it,"  she 
said.  "They  were  so  crazy  about  each 
other.  It  seems  that  Mary  was  waiting  in 
a  restaurant  for  John — she  had  a  date  with 
him  and  he  was  late,  and  she  saw  him 
stepping  out  of  a  cab  and  there  was  a 
girl  in  the  cab  and  he  kissed  her,  and 
slammed  the  door  .  .  .  And  Mary  ducked 
out  of  the  side  entrance  of  the  restaurant 
and  sent  her  ring  back  by  a  messenger." 

"Didn't  John  have  any  alibi?"  Martin 
asked,  "and  how  do  you  know  all  this?" 

"Mary  told  me  during  the  break  between 
rehearsals,"  Rosa  said.  "She  hasn't  given 
John  a  chance  to  pull  any  alibis — she's  re- 
fused to  see  him.  Well,  I'd  better  trot  back 
to  my  Hammond — " 

Rosa  left  us  and  I  sighed  and  Martin 
shrugged  and  engineer  William  Simpson 
fiddled  with  the  keys  on  the  instrument 
board.  And  then  the  clock's  hands  pointed 
to  ten  and  Martin  made  a  significant 
gesture  and  Rosa  went  into  the  theme  and 
My  True  Story  was  on  the  air. 

Glenn  Riggs — for  my  money,  the  golden 
voice  among  announcers — gave  the  com- 
mercial. Martin  chewed  a  fingernail  as 
Mary  and  John  took  their  places  at  the 
microphone,  and  I  glanced  down  at  the 
script  in  my  hands,  the  script  I'd  written, 
and  read  the  first  ironic  line. 

"If  you'd  only  give  me  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain," John  was  saying.  "Why  must  you 
be  so  pigheaded?  If  you  love  me  you 
should  trust  me."  All  at  once  he  wasn't  a 
mechanical  toy  any  longer.  "If  you  love 
me — "  he  grated — "You  should  trust  me!" 

Y/|artin  made  another  gesture — but  Mary 
"■*■  wasn't  watching  for  signals.  She  was 
speaking  hotly — "I  saw  you  together,"  she 
said — "there's  very  little  you  can  say  to 
excuse — what  I  saw!" 

"If  you'd  only  give  me  a.  chance,"  John 
begged.   "Half  a   chance — " 

Mary's  lips  were  a  tight  line.  "I'm  not 
blind,"  she  told  him-.  "I  saw — what  I  saw. 
You   were   kissing   her — " 

"But  she  was — "  began  John. 

"A  redhead,"  Mary  cut  him  off— "a 
cheap  sexy  redhead  and  you  were  falling 
all  over  her — " 

Martin  muttered,  "On  top  of  everything 
they're   ad   iibbing." 

"I  must  have  been  a  prophet  when  I 
wrote  this  script,"  I  said.  "Oh,  good — 
they're  on  the  beam,  again — " 

For  the  leading  man  had  returned  to 
the  printed  lines  on  his  page.  "How  can 
you  be  so — so  hard?"  he  questioned.  "Can't 
you  remember  the  night  we  met — the  first 
dance  we  had  together?" 

Rosa's  hands  on  the  organ  were  making 
magic  with  a  Viennese  waltz,  and  Mary 
and  John  were  telling  about  the  night 
they'd  met  at  a  Valentine  party,  the  night 
they'd  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight.  I  won- 
dered how  they'd  met,  really.  Mary's  voice, 
despite  her  tight  lips,   was  lilting   as   she 


talked  above  the  music,  and  John  was 
properly  husky.  And  then  the  music  died 
away  and  the  dance  was  over  and  the 
young  couple  were  going  into  another 
throwback — it  was  the  night  they'd  become 
engaged. 

John  said,  "When  I  put  that  ring  on  your 
finger  I  thought  it  was  there— forever — " 

"So  did  I,"  countered  Mary,  "but  now 
I  know  better.  'Forever,'  in  your  language, 
means  the  girl  you're  with  at  the  moment!" 

John  said,  "If  you'd  let  me  put  that  ring 
back — where  it  belongs — " 

"Maybe  the  redhead  would  like  it,"  Mary 
told  him. 

Martin's  hand  jerked  at  the  knot  of  his 
necktie.  He  pulled  it  down,  he  unbuttoned 
his  collar — I  knew  the  symptom,  it  was 
his  way  of  expressing  impotent  rage. 
"They're  ad  libbing  again,"  he  growled. 

In  the  script  it  was  the  climax  of  the 
argument.  Mary's  hand  struck  out  sud- 
denly— and  a  sound  effects  man  wasn't 
needed  for  that  slap — it  came  over  the  air 
like  a  million  dollars  and  the  mark  of 
five  fingers  showed  red  on  John's  face.  He 
said,  bitterly — "You  can  go  through  your 
whole  life  before  I'll  make  another  move 
in  your  direction,"  and  then  he  stepped 
back  from  the  microphone  and  Mary 
shrugged  and  stepped  back  into  the  op- 
posite corner.  And  the  music  came  up  to 
its  climax,  and  Glenn  Riggs  gave  the 
middle  commercial,  and  then  the  years 
multiplied  rapidly.  The  character  man  and 
woman  stepped  forward,  and  took  their 
places  at  the  mike.  They  started  to  play 
the  scene — and  suddenly  they  weren't 
tired  old  people.  There  was  fire  and  pas- 
sion in  the  woman's  voice.  And  the  man, 
over  seventy,  was  taking  his  cue  from  her! 

Two  old  people  meeting.  They  held  them- 
selves erect — and  as  far  apart  as  possible 
.  .  .  They  never  raised  their  eyes  from  the 
scripts  they  held  in  their  hands — but  their 
voices — oh,  their  voices  ...  I  felt  my 
heart  melt  as  they  spoke  of  the  wasted 
years  when  they  might  have  been  to- 
gether— the  lost  years.  And  the  engineer 
leaned  forward  and  his  hands  touched 
the  keys  almost  affectionately  as  he 
deepened  a  voice  or  softened  it. 

"Meeting  again  after  all  this  time,"  said 
the  old  man.  "Weren't  we  fools  to  quarrel 
.  .  .  Love's  so  easy  to  find  and  so  easy  to 
break  and  so  hard  to  mend—" 

"I've  been  lonely,"  said  the  old  woman. 
"So  often  in  the  night  I've  reached  out 
and  touched  the  pillow  beside  me — and 
it  was  just  a  pillow.  So  many  mornings 
I've  waked  to  see  the  dawn  and  I've  known 
it  was  just  another  day  .  .  .  Yes,  darling, 
we  were  fools  to  quarrel." 

I  whispered  to  Martin,  "Who  are  they, 
anyway?"  And  Martin  said,  "The  woman's 
a  regular,  I've  used  her  in  half  a  hundred 
scripts — but  she's  never  given  a  perform- 
ance like  this  .  .  .  It's  the  first  time  I've 
Used  the  man.  He  came  on  from  Chicago 
just  a  short  while  ago." 

The  girl  and  boy  were  back  again,  play- 
ing it  as  they'd  played  it  in  the  first  act  of 


the  show — the  night  of  the  Valentine  party. 
Was  it  my  imagination  or  did  they  stand 
close  as  they  read  their  lines  against  the 
background  of  music?  When  they  stepped 
aside  and  gave  way  to  the  old  couple  they 
didn't  go  to  opposite  corners  of  the  room 
— they  took  seats  side  by  side.  And  then 
the  show  had  gone  into  its  final  moment 
and  the  old  woman  was  asking — 

"Is  it  too  late  for  us?  There  are  still  a 
few  years  left,  dear — can't  we  spend  them 
together?"  And  the  old  man's  voice  broke 
as  he  said,  "The  wasted  years,  we'll  try 
to  forget  them  .  .  .  Oh,  my  darling — " 

As  the  music  came  up  to  its  finish,  as 
Glenn  Riggs  came  forward  for  the  final 
commercial,  Martin  and  I  were  staring  out 
at  the  man  who  must  have  been  seventy, 
at  the  woman  who  was  only  a  few  years 
younger.  For  all  at  once  the  man's  arms 
were  around  the  woman  and  they  were 
kissing  each  other.  Cupid  had  stopped 
running  the  streets.  He  was  in  that  studio, 
as  I  snatched  at  Martin's  sleeve — 

"Look  at  Mary  and  John,"  I  gulped. 
"Look  at  them,  Martin."  For  Mary  was  in 
John's  arms. 

Then  time  was  up  and  the  show  was  off 
the  air  and  I  was  out  of  the  control  room 
like  a  flash.  Rosa  slid  from  the  seat  of  her 
organ — she  came  toward  me  and  together 
we  watched  and  listened  to  the  final  act 
of  a  real  true  story.  The  elderly  couple, 
hand  in  hand,  were  congratulating  Mary 
and  John — 

"It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you," 
said  the  old  woman  graciously. 

Mary  dimpled.  "Thank  heaven  for  this 
show,"  she  said.  "John  and  I  had — had 
quarreled  and  this  show  brought  us  to- 
gether again!" 

"Thank  heaven  for  you  two  people," 
added  John —  "It  was  the  way  you  read 
your  lines  that  made  us  realize — what 
might  happen  to  us!" 

The  old  man  spoke  up.  "It  made  us 
realize,"  he  said,  "what  had  happened  to 
us  .  .  .  We  were  divorced,  you  see — twenty- 
five  years  ago.  We've  never  seen  each 
other — since.  But  now  that  we  have  seen 
each  other — " 

I  shook  hands  with  Mary  and  John — 
with  the  older  couple  who  looked  as  if 
they'd  found  a  lost  springtime!  "Yes,"  I 
thought  as  I  folded  my  script  and  put  it 
in  my  purse — I'd  keep  this  special  script  as 
a  souvenir —  "There's  always  another 
show!"  I  added  mentally,  "The  deuce  with 
the  skeptics  who  say  there's  no  such  thing 
as  coincidence!" 

I  went  swiftly  away  from  the  world  of 
make-believe — oh,  yes? — into  the  world  of 
people  crowding  the  street,  of  a  wind  that 
made  me  draw  my  coat  closer.  It  was  cold 
outside,  but  my  heart  felt  very  warm. 


GIVE— FIGHT   HEART   DISEASE 

American   Heart   Week 

February  10-16 


Mr.  D.  A.'s  SOLUTION 


Line  along  which 
Harrington  could 
possibly  hove 
aisappeored__^^ 
as  shown  by 
car  mileage 


Harrington  could  be  here 


Hunters  Beat 


Mr.  D.  A.  compared 
check-out  reading  on 
Harrington's  car  as 
registered  with  head- 
quarters, with  speed- 
ometer reading  when 
found.  It  showed  car 
had  been  driven  ten 
extra  miles.  Harrington 
could  be  anywhere  on 
that  ten  mile  circle 
(See  map).  Hunter's 
beat  touched  the  cir- 
cle   at    points    A    and    B.    A    was  an    empty    lot.    B,    the    vicinity    of   the    Cadena    store. 


Harrington  could  be  here 


Ugly    BLACKHEADS 
OUT    IN     SECONDS 


Keep  your  com- 
plexion free  of 
Blackheads  this 
new   way  —  look 

attractive 

instantly ! 

Try  YACUTEX 
Blackhead-Remover 

The  amazingly  effective 
Vacutex  extracts  Blackheads 
automatically  —  WITHOUT 
\  squeezing  the  skin  or  injur- 
I  ing  tissues.  Easy  to  use  with 
t|  three  fingers.  It  reaches 
|§  Blackheads  anywhere.  Try  it 
p  10  days  and  if  not  delighted. 
if  return  VACUTEX  and  your 
%  money  will  be  refunded. 


10    DAY    TRIAL    COUPON 


I    BALLCO  PRODUCTS  CO..  Dept.  28  I 

•    19  West  44th  St..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

|    □    Enclosed  find  $1.    Send  postpaid. 

■    □   Send  COD.    I  will  pay  postman  $1  plus  postage; 

|  $1  refund  if  not  delighted. 

, SORRY.    NO   C.  0.  O.'s   OUTSIDE    U.  S.  A. 


,-^\  JOLLY   TIME 

fa 


BIST   i0r   Home   Popping 


POP   COR 


REMOVE  HAIR 


SURFACE  OP  THE  SKIN.  Everyone  loves  hairfree 
skin.  Your  skin  can  be  so  much  lovelier  without  that 
unwanted  hair.  BE  ATTRACTIVE  INSTEAD  OF  AT- 
TRACTING ATTENTION.  Remove  that  ugly  unwanted 
hair  at  once.  Just  return  this  advertisement  with  25c 
and  receive  prepaid  a  generous  size  package  of  a  true, 
tried  and  tested  hair  remover  that  will  remove  hair 
instantly  above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
Results  guaranteed.  LECHLER  (Hair  Removing 
Specialists)      S60  Broadway  -  Dept.  M_F2,  _N .  lf\  12,  N.  Y. x 


Send  for  free   book  on  DENTAL  NURSING 


Describes  the  Wayne  Training  Plan 
for  Dental  Nursing— chairside  and 
receptionist  duties,  X  ray,  lab,  glam- 
our and  personality  development. 
Learn  what  opportunities  exist  for 
you  in  this  well -paying  field  .  . . 
send  for  free  book  today. 


WAYNE  SCHOOL 


Lab.  F.5,  2521  Sheffield  Ave. 
CHICAGO  14.  ILLINOIS 


EARN  EXTRA 
MO  HEY 


P.JELLNEW 


MAKE  THIS  EXTRA  MONEY  EASILY!  Write 
today  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  gay  Party  Nap- 
kins  you  can  sell  to  everyone,  PLUS  unusual  f  m  /*,  &m 
Everyday  Greeting  Cards  (50  assortments.  \jUtOr  "*  I 
For   every    occasion)    good    all-year    'round,  f~  ^*  ■ 

also  Gift  Items-,  Gift  wraps,  Stationery,  etc. >.._..  imnriniad 
Get  Card  Assortment  on  APPROVAL—  FREE r"«™  IHfllllUI 
NAPKIN    SAMPLES!  V^*,**^^^^ 

CHAS.  G.  SCHWER  CO..  29B  Elm  St,  Westftetd,  Mast. 

GRAY  HAIR 

Brush  It  Away  —  At  Home  —  Look  10  Years  Younger 

It's  easy!  Now,  with  Brownatone,  you  can  quickly 
tint  streaks  of  gray  to  lustrous  youthful  shades  that 
actually  defy  detection.  Snip  a  gray  lock  and  prove  it. 
See  how,  in  one  tinting,  Brownatone  imparts  any  de- 
sired shade  from  lightest  blonde  to  black.  Thousands 
thrilled  by  natural-looking  results.  Soft,  rich,  glamor- 
ous. Guaranteed  harmless.  Economical,  lasting;  won't 
rub  off,  wash  out  or  affect  permanent.  First  use  must 
give  your  hair  youthful  color  or  money  back.  Get 
Brownatone  now.  750.  All  drug  and  toiletry  counters. 


UNWANTED  HAIR  ? 

IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 


Quick  as  a  wink,  superfluous  hair  eliminated.  One 
application  completely  removes  all  hair  from  face, 
arms,  legs.  Leaves  the  skin  petal  smooth. 


Like  magic,  Milady's  skin  becomes  adorable.  For  the 
finest  down  or  the  heaviest  growth.  Seems  miraculous, 
but  our  39  years  experience  proves  it  is  the  scientifically 
correct  way.  Odorless.  Absolutely  safe  for  the  most 
sensitive  skin.  Simple  to  apply.  Superior  to  ordinary 
hair  removers.  For  15  years  ZiP  Epilator  was  $5.00. 
NOW  ONLY  $1.10.   Same  superior  product,  same 

Lsize,  same  formula.  Good  stores  or  by  mail  $1.10,  ■ 
or  C.O.D.  No  Fed.  tax.  Money-back  guarantee.  I 
JORDEAU  INC.  BoxB19,SOUTH  ORANGE,  N.  i.A 
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TO  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DOLLAR  BOOK  CLUB 

3  Great  New  Best-Sellers ..  .with  3  of  the 
Most  Bewitching  Females  You  Ever  Met!  * 

\X7  HAT  A  BARGAIN!  This  big  TRIPLE-THRILL  package  of  top 
VV  book  entertainment— for  only  $1.00!  Three  full-size,  hard-bound 
books  —  combined  value  in  publishers'  original  editions  $9.00 !  We'll 
send  you  all  three  for  only  $1  (or  any  substitutions  from  the  list  below) 
if  you  join  the  Dollar  Book  Club  now.  A  big  generous  sample  of  the 
fascinating  reading  and  huge  savings  that  you  enjoy  through  this  club! 
Send  no  money  now— just  mail  coupon  below  to  accept  this  great  offer! 

TOTAL  $9.00  VALUE  IN  PUBLISHERS' 
RETAIL  EDITIONS! 


*Or  Subsiiiufe  Any  of  These  Other 
Hits  in   This   Big   3-for-$l    Offer. 


:! 


THE  IRON  MISTRESS 
Paul  I.  Wellman 


EACH  MAN'S  SON 
Hugh  MacLennan 


THE  INFINITE  WOMAN 
Edison  Marshall 

LOVELY  dancer  Lola 
Montero  shocked 
Victorian  England  with 
her  abandoned  ways  — 
for  Lola  was  raised  in 
the  strange  customs  of 
India.  Her  pagan  beauty 
enslaved  a  poet,  an  ar- 
tist, a  king — and  set  a 
continent  aflame'  By  the 
author  of  Yankee  Pasha/ 


THE  STRANGER  BESIDE  ME 
Mabel  Seeley 


K 
HI 

100 


MaIlThITcOUPO™  ™  ™  ™  ™  ™  ™  Tj  The  0n,y  C,ub  That  Brin9s  You 

Doubleday  Dollar  Book  Club,  Dept.  2TSW,  Garden  City,  New  York  II  „_       ,  .  .  ,.   . 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Dollar  Book  Club  member.  Send  me  at  once  ■  Y  '  y  S3me  tltle.s  .sola  m 

my  triple  package  of  books  (check  3  below)— and  bill  me  only  $1  I  -*-  the  publishers'  retail  editions  for 

FOR  ALL  3,  plus  a  few  cents  shipping  cost.  Ca  nn   «-„   <t2  en    ,-^™=  «-„   r-»„11~,  n~,l, 

□  •  u, .  ,_,,  .  c         r— i  ■/•    •   hl       j       n  tl    i  i-  ••   iu  ■  3>o.00  to  qso.DO  come  to  Dollar  Book 

A  Woman  Called  Fancy    □  King  s  Rhapsody       ■]  The  Infinite  Woman  A,,    .  ,  r  i(M  i_ 

D  The    Iron  Mistress         Q  Each   Man's  Son  □  Stranger  Beside  Me  ■  Club  members  for  only   $1    each-an 

With  these  books  will  come  my  first  issue  of  the  free  descriptive  ■  incredibly  big  saving  averaging  two- 

folder  called  "The  Bulletin",  telling  me  about  the  new  forthcoming  II  thirHc     nn    th*»    «f>1<=r-t-i<-in<:    vnn     Kmv 

one-dollar  bargain  book  selections  and  other  bargains  offered  at  ■  H"raS     °n  . tne    selectlons    y°u     Duv- 

$1.00*  each  to  members  only.  These  savings  are  possible  because 

I  have  the  privilege  of  notifying  you  in  advance  if  I  do  not  wish  II  nf  *hp  rmcrp  nrinrinp<!  made  fnr  a  mpm- 

either  of  the  following  months'  selections.  The  purchase  of  books  ■  ?        ,  . nUg?  P  r     , lng  „„„  „„„,  a    .,.      . 

is  entirely  voluntary  on  my  part.  I  do  not  have  to  accept  a  book  I  I  bership  of  nearly  1,000,000  families! 

every  month-only  six  a  year.  I  pay  nothing  except  $1  for  each  I  _  .  _  ».■•■«•■■ 

selection  received  plus  a  few  cents  shipping  cost.  ■  Take  as  Few  as  SlX  BOOKS  a  Year! 

SPECIAL  NO-RISK  GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted,  return  all  ■ 

3  books  in  7  days  and  this  membership  will  be  cancelled.  Membership  in  the  Dollar  Book  Club 

(Please  i  >  requires  no  dues  of  any  kind.  Vou  do  not 

JJr-    | Fvir}t)  II  even  have  to  take  a  book  every  month; 

jl'ls  )  the  purchase  of  as  few  as  six  books  a  year 

Address  I  fulfills  your  membership  requirement! 

City  &  Start  Enjoying  Membership  Now! 

Zone  No State I  it  •*'  '  c'  t. 

"Slightly  higher  in  Canada:  105  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2.  ■  Upon    receipt   Of   the   coupon    at   the 

Offer  good  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  only.  s  left  you  will  be  sent  your  introductory 


'3.00  Best-Sellers  for  Just$l 


TRIPLE  package  of  books  and  you  will 
be  billed  a  total  of  only  $1,  plus  a  few 
cents  shipping  cost,  for  ALL  THREE. 
Thereafter,  you  will  receive  regularly  the 
Club's  Bulletin,  which  describes  the 
forthcoming  Club  selections.  It  also  re- 
views many  other  popular  books  which 
you  may  purchase  at  the  Club  price  of 
only  $1  each.  You  buy  only  the  books 
you  want. 
Send  No  Money— Just  Mail  Coupon! 

When  you  see  your  TRIPLE  book 
package— and  realize  these  three  books 
are  typical  of  the  values  you  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  from  the  Club  for  only 
$1  each— you  will  be  delighted  to  have 
become  a  member!  Mail  the  coupon 
now  to  accept  this  wonderful  offer! 

DOUBLEDAY  ONE  DOLLAR  BOOK  CLUB 
GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


$100  IN  A  MONTH 

JUST  FOR 

WEARING 

AMD  SHOWING 

LOVELY  DRESSES! 

Ladies— here's  the  best  news  you  ever  heard!  Your  chance  to  get  a 
whole  new  beautiful  wardrobe  of  your  own  ...  a  stunning  collec- 
tion of  the  most  colorful  new  styles  . . .  WITHOUT  PAYING  A 
SINGLE  PENNY!  And— unbelievable  though  it  sounds— you 
can  make  up  to  $100  in  a  month  just  by  wearing  these  glorious 
dresses— and  showing  them  to  your  friends! 

HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO! 

Just  wear  these  lovely  Fashion  Frocks  given  to  you  as  a  bonus. 
What  could  be  more  pleasant?  You  have  your  choice  of  over  150  striking 
new  styles  —  designed   by  one  of   America's  best  known  dress  companies. 
When  friends  ask  about  them— (as  they're  bound  to!  ) —simply  explain  how 
you  can  get  them  the  same  exquisite  styles.  Your  friends,  relatives,  neighbors 
—  almost  any  woman  you  know  —  will  jump  at  the  chance  to  get  these 
dresses.  It's  our  way  of  advertising  the  unbeatable  values  offered  by  world- 
famous  FASHION  FROCKS! 

NO  CANVASSING... NO  EXPERIENCE! 

No  woman  can   resist  such   smart,  original  styles  .  .  .  such   magnificent 
colors  and  fabrics.  And  there's  a  complete  range  of  sizes  for  every  type  of 
figure  ...  Misses,  Half-Sizes,  Juniors  and  Stouts.  Until  you  actually  see 
the  breath-taking  portfolio  of  new  Fashion  Frocks,  you  simply  can't 
imagine  the  amazing  variety  of  styles,  colors,  weaves  and  patterns. 
What's  more,  each  dress  carries  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  and 
our  own  unconditional  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  So  it's  no  wonder 
you'll  be  making  BIG  MONEY   just  by  wearing  and  showing 
them  to  your  friends.  Best  of  all,  there's  no  door-to-door  canvass- 
ing .  .  .  you're  strictly  your  awn  "boss"!  You  need  no  experi- 
ence either.  And  to  top  off  the  whole  wonderful  plan,  you 
can  get  your  own  gorgeous  new  dresses  month  after  month 
k  —without  cost  to  yon! 


EVERYTHING  IS 
GIVEN  TO  YOU 

FREE! 


NO  OBLIGATION  OF  ANY  KIND! 

Everything  is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  COST! 
The  coupon  brings  you  a  striking  Style  Portfolio, 
showing  the  whole  thrilling  array  of  Fashion 
Frocks  designs  in  glorious  color.  And  you'll  re- 
ceive actual  fabric  samples  of  each  exclusive  new 
style.  And  don't  forget!  The  coupon  also  brings 
you  full  color  reproductions  of  the  styles  you 
may  soon  select  for  personal  use! 

FASHION  FROCKS,  INC. 

Studio  J- 2039  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


#407 
Detachable 
cape    adds 
charm     to 
rayon  linen 


DON'T  WAIT! 
OPENINGS    LIMITED! 

This  NEW  plan  is  so  sensational  that 
openings  are  limited.  So  hurry!  Fill 
out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  before 
the  quota  is  filled.  Don't  miss  this 
chance  of  a  lifetime!  Remember  .  .  . 
there  is  no  obligation,  not  a  penny 
to  pay!  Paste  coupon  on  a  postcard 
—and  mail 


PASTE  THIS  COUPON  ON  POSTCARD  MAIL  TODAY! 


FASHION   FROCKS,  INC. 

Studio  J-2039  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

YES,  Id  like  to  be  one  of  the  women  who  get  the  chance  to 
make  up  to  $100  in  a  month  for  wearing  and  showing  Fashion 
Frocks.  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  every- 
thing I  need  FREE! 


Addres 
City 


.Zone. 


Stale- 


Age- 


Dress  Size. 


ALL   OVER   AMERICA-SMOKER$   ARE    CHANGING   TO   CHESTERFIELD 


AT    LJ^0'^  ~ 

,  certify  that  Chesterfield  b  our  largest 
selling  cigarette  by  3  to  1   ^*fWu 


In  Hollywood,  Giro's  cigarette  girl  serves  BARBARA  HALE  her 
Chesterfields. See  Miss  Hole  starring  in  "THE  FIRST  TIME" 

V(tfon~A  Columbia  Pisture 
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because  of 

MILDNESS  plus 

No  Unpleasant  After-Taste 

*  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  A  WELL-KNOWN  RESEARCH  ORGANIZATION 

...AND  ONLY  CHESTERFIELD  HAS  IT! 


Copyright  19*>2.  Liccett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 


TRROM 


N.Y.  AREA  TV  PROGRAM  LISTING! 


)UR  MAN  GODFREY  by  Marion  Marlowe 


Lanza's  love  story  •  Joyce  Jordan,  M.  D. 


•  Ted  Collins  Kate  Smith 
Homespun  Happiness 


•  Dinah  Shore 
Miracle  of  Motherhood 


Iswor' 


Behold  !  Camay  can  take  your  skin 

"Out  of  th< 


and  into  the  Ught  of  New  Loveliness  ! 


,? 


MRS,  PAUL  T.  CRANE,  a  recent  Camay  bride 
vows:  "I'd  be  lost  without  Camay.  Once 
I  changed  to  regular  care  and  Camay,  in  next 
to  no  time  I  had  a  clearer  skin." 


Learn  from  this  Camay  bride!  See  a  clearer,  brighter  skin 
appear  with  your  First  Cake  of  Camay! 


WHEN  A  GIRL  has  her  heart  set 
on  love  and  romance,  when  a 
happy  marriage  is  her  aim  and  ambi- 
tion, she  never  permits  dullness  to  hide 
the  beauty  of  her  complexion. 

There's  no  need  to  have  your  beauty 
clouded  in  shadows!  Camay  can  take 
your  skin  "out  of  the  shadows"  and 
into  the  light  of  new  loveliness.  Change 
to  regular  care— use  Camay  and  Camay 


alone  —  and  a  fresher,  clearer  complex- 
ion will  be  yours  with  the  very  first 
cake  of  Camay  you  use. 

For  complexion  or  bath,  there's  no 
finer  beauty  soap  than  Camay.  How 
gentle  it  is!  And  its  lather  is  so  rich 
and  creamy.  See  your  skin  come  "out  of 
the  shadows"  and  into  the  light  of  new 
loveliness  with  Camay,  The  Soap  of 
Beautiful  Women. 
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New  beauty  for  arms  and  legs,  too! 


Ifcj 


V/ftlYlciy  ike  soap  of  beautiful  women 


The  daily  Camay  Beauty  Bath 
brings  arms  and  legs  and 
shoulders  that  "beautifully 
cared-for"  look.  It  touches  you 
with  Camay's  nattering  fragrance. 
Use  the  big,  Beauty-Bath  Size  for 
more  lather,  luxury  and  economy. 


Don't  fool  with 
Start  with  Liste 


A  little  normal  shedding  is 
natural,  but  when  flakes  and 
scales  persist  on  coat  collar,  look 
out!  They  may  mean  infectious 
dandruff.  Dandruff*  is  the  most  fre- 
quent scaly  disease  of  the  scalp. 
When  due  to  germs,  Listerine  Anti- 
septic is  especially  fitted  to  aid  you 
because  it  gets  after  the  germs  in 
a  jiffy. 

Don't  fool  around  with  prepara- 
tions devoid  of  germ-killing  power 
which  merely  remove  loose  dan- 
druff. Start  now  with  Listerine  Anti- 
septic and  massage  regularly  twice 
a  day  .  .  .  the  medicinal  treatment 
that  has  helped  so  many.  Listerine 
Antiseptic  treats  the  infection  as  an 
infection  should  be  treated  .  .  . 
with  quick  germ-killing  action. 

You  simply  douse  it  on  the  scalp, 
full  strength,  and  follow  with  vigor- 
ous fingertip  massage. 

Kills  "Bottle  Bacillus" 

Listerine  Antiseptic  gives  your  scalp 
an  antiseptic  bath — and  kills  mil- 
lions of  germs  associated  with  in- 
fectious dandruff,  including  the 
"Bottle  Bacillus"  germ,  (P.  ovale). 
This  is  the  stubborn  invader  that 
many  dermatologists  say  is  a  causa- 
tive agent  of  infectious  dandruff. 


The  stubborn  "BOTTLE  BACILLUS" 

(P.  ovale)  which  many  dermatolo- 
gists say  is  a  causative  agent  of 
infectious  dandruff. 


Keep  the  treatment  up  regularly: 
see  how  quickly  the  flakes  and  scales 
begin  to  disappear  .  .  .  how  itching 
is  alleviated  .  .  .  how  healthy  your 
scalp  feels. 

Remember,  in  clinical  tests  twice- 
a-day  use  of  Listerine  Antiseptic 
brought  marked  improvement  in 
the  symptoms  of  dandruff  within  a 
month  to  76%  of  dandruff  sufferers. 

When  You  Wash  Hair 

To  guard  against  infection,  get  in 
the  habit  of  using  Listerine  Anti- 
septic whenever  you  wash  your  hair. 
Listerine  Antiseptic  is  the  fine,  time- 
tested  medicine  that  has  served 
Americans  so  well  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


See  The  SAMMY  KAYE  SHOW  •  "So  you  want  to  lead  a  Band"  •  CBS  TELEVISION  NETWORK 
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^//COLGATE 
DENTAL  CREAM 

HAS  PROVED  SO  COMPLETELY  IT 

STOPS  BAD 

i 


♦SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  PROVE  THAT  IN 
7  OUT  OF  10  CASES,  COLGATE'S  INSTANTLY  STOPS 
BAD  BREATH  THAT  ORIGINATES  IN  THE  MOUTH! 


Colgate's  Has  the  Proof! 
CLEANS  YOUR  BREATH 

WHILE  IT 
CLEANS  YOUR  TEETH! 


For  "all  day"  protection,  brush  your  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream.  Some  toothpastes  and  powders 
claim  to  sweeten  breath.  But  only  Colgate's 
has  such  complete  proof  it  stops  bad  breath.* 


Colgate's  wonderful  wake-up  flavor  is  the 
favorite  of  men,  women  and  children  from 
coast  to  coast.  Nationwide  tests  of  leading 
toothpastes  prove  that  Colgate's  is  preferred 
for  flavor  over  all  other  brands  tested! 


Yes,  science  has  proved  that  brushing  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream  stops  tooth  decay  best!  The  Colgate 
way  is  the  most  thoroughly  proved  and 
accepted  home  method  of  oral  hygiene 
known  today! 


RIBBnu  «-.._'^^  ■    C / 


No  Other  Toothpaste  or  Powder 

OF  ANY  KIND  WHATSOEVER 

Offers  Such  Conclusive  Proof! 

Get  PURE,  WHITE.SAFE  COLGATE'S  Today! 
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Only  Lilt's  Superior  Ingredients  give  such  a  Superior  Wave!  You  can 
use  the  Lilt  Refill  with  any  plastic  curlers  and,  for  only  $1.25*,  get  a  wave 
far  more  like  Naturally  Curly  Hair!  Guaranteed  by  Procter  &  Gamble! 


Evening  dress,  Maurice  Rentner 


A  Lilt  wave  looks  lovelier,  feels  softer,  is  easier  to  manage  than  any  other  home  wave !  Only  Lilt's  superior  ingredients  give  such  a  superior  wave ! 

~No  Other  Home  Permanent  Hkve 

looks... feels... behaves  so  much  like  the  loveliest 

Naturally  Curly  Hair  ! 


Never  before  such  a  gentle,  yet  effective  Waving  Lotion! 
Never  before  a  wave  so  easy  to  manage! 

Never  before  such  a  natural-looking  wave 
that  would  last  and  last! 
Never  before  such  assurance  of  no  kinky,  frizzy  look! 


Refill  $1.25* 

Complete  Kit  $2.25* 
*plus  tax 

/*■   Guaranteed  by  ^ 
V  Good  Housekeeping 


Home  Permanent 

Procter  &  Gamble's  Cream-Oil  Cold  Wave 


Money-back  Guarantee:  Both  the  Lilt  Refill  and 
Complete  Kit  are  guaranteed  by  Procter  &  Gamble  to 
give  you  the  loveliest,  softest,  easiest-to-manage  Home 
Permanent  wave  you've  ever  had— or  your  money  back! 
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WHAT'S  NEW  from 


Joanne  Smillie  meets  idol  Ed  Sullivan,  Toast  of  the  Town  emcee,  when  he 
appeared  on  Celebrity  Parade  tor  Cerebral  Palsy's  fifteen-hour  TV  show. 


By  JILL  WARREN 


CBS-TV's     new     glamour     star; 

Ginger  Rogers  jumped  into  television 
in  a  big  way  a  few  weeks  ago  when  she 
signed  an  exclusive  five-year  contract 
with  CBS.  Her  deal  with  the  network 
will  bring  her  a  reported  $1,000,000. 
Ginger  will  be  seen  on  a  full  thirty- 
nine-week  series  of  half-hour  shows, 
originating  in  Hollywood,  and  the 
premiere  is  tentatively  set  for  some 
time  in  April.  La  Rogers  will  do  a  little 
of  everything  she's  done  on  the  screen 
— acting,  dancing,  and  singing,  and 
there  are  future  plans  for  capsule  ver- 
sions of  some  of  her  film  successes, 
"Lady  In  The  Dark,"  "Kitty  Foyle," 
etc.  Under  the  terms  of  her  contract, 
Ginger  can  do  two  movies  a  year  if 
she  wants  to,  and  also  appear  on  radio, 
but  only  for  CBS. 

When  Godfrey  speaks :  Julius  La 
Rosa,  the  young  baritone  who  recently 
joined  the  "Little  Godfreys"  on  Ar- 
thur's daytime  radio  show,  thinks  his 
boss  is  "the  greatest  guy  in  the  world," 
and  for  good  reasons.  A  little  over  a 
year  ago  when  Commander  Arthur 
Godfrey  went  on  two  weeks'  active 
duty  with  the  Naval  Air  Training  Com- 
mand at  Pensacola,  Florida,  he  met 
La  Rosa,  who  was  then  an  aviation- 
electronics  man,  third  class,  stationed 
aboard  an  aircraft  carrier.  During  an 
entertainment  at  the  enlisted  men's 
club,  Arthur  heard  Julius  sing  before 
the  sailor  audience  and  was  so  im- 
pressed with  his  voice  and  talent  that 
he  said,  "If  you  weren't  in  the  Navy  I'd 
give  you  a  job  tomorrow.  In  my  opinion, 
you  have  every  chance  of  becoming  one 
of  the  great  singing  stars."  When  La 
Rosa  was  granted  leave,  Arthur  in- 
vited him  to  New  York  to  make  an 
appearance  on  his  show  and  the  lad  was 
an  immediate  hit  with  Godfrey  listen- 
ers. Then  Julius  was  transferred  to 
Washington,  where  he  sang  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  Band  for  a  year.  A  couple 
of  months  ago,  when  he  was  released 
from  service,  he  decided  to  call  on 
Arthur  in  New  York  to  see  if  he  still 


Coast  to  Coast 


Buster  Crabbe,  former  movie  actor  who  now  has  his  own 
show  over  WOR-TV,   welcomes   little   Barbara   Barczak. 


* 


Stars  of  Your  Hit  Parade  TV — Snooky  Lanson 
escorting    Dorothy   Collins   and    Eileen    Wilson. 


remembered  his  promise.  And  Godfrey 
is  a  guy  who  doesn't  forget — so,  presto! 
Julius  La  Rosa  became  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  Arthur's  radio  gang,  and  he's 
doing  all  right.  Oh  yes,  girls,  he's  from 
Brooklyn,  twenty-one,  and  single. 
Speaking  of  Godfrey,  fifteen  minutes 
of  his  daytime  show  is  now  being  tele- 
cast, Mondays  through  Thursdays. 

What's     the     world     coming    to? 

The  panic  seems  to  be  on  in  Chicago, 
as  far  as  television  is  concerned.  Just 
nothing/  much  happening.  Don  Mc- 
Neill is  not  resuming  his  video  activi- 
ties for  the  time  being,  and  several 
other  shows  have  been  canceled,  from 
the  Windy  City.  But  the  biggest  beef 
of  all  is  the  "cutting  in  half"  of  the 
wonderful  Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie  pro- 
gram. Grownups  love  this  show  just 
as  much  as  the  kids  so  NBC  has  been 
deluged  with  mail  since  the  delight- 
ful half-hour  was  sliced  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Helen  Gerald,  who  frequently  stars  on 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


Ezio  Pinza,  singing  stage  star,  watches  beautiful  Carmel  Myers  make  up 
for  her  part  in  raising  $280,106  in  contributions  for  palsied  children. 


FUN- 

country 
style 


All  lined  up  at  the  bar:   Disc  jockey  George  Crawford  pouring 
milk   for   all    his    children.    Bruce,    Christina    and    George    Jr. 
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If  you're  browsing  about  your  radio  dial  for  a  disc 
jockey  who's  charged  with  plenty  of  old-fashioned 
fun,  you'll  find  him  in  George  Crawford,  WOL's 
afternoon  man. 

Crawford's  "District  Matinee"  is  heard  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  every  afternoon  at  1:00-5:00  p.m.  except 
Sunday.  His  show  is  directed  to  the  housewives  who 
aren't  interested  in  sports,  radio  serials,  or  friendly 
informal  talks.  Instead,  George  plays  the  top  thirty 
tunes  interspersed  with  old  favorites.  He  sings  along 
with  popular  vocalists  (on  records)  and  gives  the 
ladies  confidential  beauty  hints.  The  hints,  incidental- 
ly, are  taken  from  all  the  women's  magazines  that  he 
steals  from  his  wife  at  home. 

George  has  a  friendly,  almost  country-boy  naivete 
about  him.  He's  in  radio  for  the  laughs  as  well  as  his 
pay  check.  He's  informal  and  loves  to  ask  people  to 
call  him  while  he's  on  the  air.  One  day  he  wasn't 
feeling  too  well,  so  he  asked  all  the  listeners  who  were 
feeling  miserable  to  call  him.  The  telephone  switch- 
board lit  up  like  a  Christmas  tree,  and  he  and  his 
friends  talked  over  their  troubles. 

George  likes  to  get  his  listeners'  reactions  to  prob- 
lems he  poses.  For  example,  one  day  he  asked  the 
housewives  if  they  thought  their  husbands  should  be 
allowed  one  night  out  by  themselves.  The  response 
was  fairly  unanimous.  They  agreed  to  give  their  hus- 
bands a  night — provided  they,  too,  got  a  night  out! 

Crawford's  radio  days  go  back  to  South  Carolina 
when  he  worked  in  Anderson  and  Spartanburg.  He 
still  retains  some  of  the  cracker-barrel  humor  he 
picked  up  irr  his  native  state  of  Georgia. 

George  has  three  children,  Bruce,  Christina,  and 
Ogie  George,  Jr.  Yes,  Crawford's  first  name  is  Ogie. 
In  fact,  many  listeners,  on  hearing  his  first  name,  call 
him  about  their  own  unusual  first  names. 

When  it  comes  to  hobbies  George  likes  to  dabble 
with  the  paint  brush — the  kind  you  paint  your  house 
with,  which  is  exactly  what  George  did  while  on  vaca- 
tion last  fall.    Of  course,  the  three  children  take  up 


"Come  on,  Pop,  play  with  us,"  yell 
his  children   and   Crawford's  there. 


most  of  George's  spare  time. 

"Sure  glad  I  had  a  children's  show  a  few  years 
ago,"  George  said.  "Certainly  taught  me  how  to  take 
care  of  kids — something  I  can  use  now." 

George  remembers  one  time  when  he  wasn't  on 
hand  to  take  care  of  the  children,  however.  He  had  a 
show  early  in  the  morning  and  when  he  left  the  house 
the  youngsters  were  all  sleeping  as  was  his  wife,  Joan. 
Soon  after  he  got  to  the  studio  he  had  a  call  from 
Joan  who  told  him  the  children  had  awakened  and 
somehow  got  out  on  the  roof  and  were  having  a  great 
time!  Joan  wanted  to  know  what  to  do.  "Just  tell 
them  to  get  in  the  house,"  George  told  her.  She  did 
and  to  her  amazement  they  did. 

Crawford's  theme  song  is  pretty  much  in  tune  with 
his  whole  philosophy — "Powder  Your  Face  with 
Sunshine."  "Be  yourself,"  George  says.  "I  know  it's 
been  said  again  and  again,  but  it's  the  best  way  to  get 
along  in  this  world." 


"Tliis 

8-hour 
shower 
leftmed^!" 


"Again  and  again  through  the 
shooting  of  this  picture,  I  was 
dripping  wet.  You  know  how 
drying  that  is  to  skin!" 
Happily,  there  was  wonder- 
ful Jergens  Lotion  to  use  after 
every  'take'.  There's  no 
quicker  way  to  restore  soft- 
ness to  dry  skin. 


A  scene  like  this  is  worse  for  hands 
than  mopping  20  kitchens.  So  see 
why  Jergens  helps  so  fast.  Smooth 
one  hand  with  Jergens  Lotion  —  the 
other  with  any  lotion  or  cream  .  .  . 


"To  get  this  comedy  sequence,  I  was  literally  doused  for  hours."  What  a  relief  to  smooth 
on  soothing  Jergens!  It's  so  quick  and  easy  to  use— never  leaves  any  sticky  film. 


Then  wet  them.  Water  won't 
'bead'  on  the  hand  smoothed 
with  Jergens  as  it  will  with  an 
oily  care.  No  wonder  stars 
prefer  Jergens  Lotion  7  to  l! 


"For  close-ups  with  co-star 
Barry  Sullivan,  my  skin  was 
smooth  again."  Jergens  makes 
it  easy  to  keep  skin  soft  in 
spite  of  chores  or  chapping. 


Keep  your  hands  lovely.  Use 
Jergens  Lotion  and  see  why 
it's  used  by  more  women  than 
any  other  hand  care  in  the 
world.  10^  to  $1.00,  plus  tax. 


Ruth  Mata  demonstrates  how  every  girl  can  win 


I  To  strengthen  dia- 
phragm, sit  on  floor,  left 
leg   out,    hands   on   floor. 


I 


ARE  A  GIRL'S  BEST  FRIEND 


By    HARRIET    SEGMAN 


Ruth  Mata  and  Eugene  Hari,  that  remarkable  hus- 
band and  wife  team  of  dance  satirists  featured 
on  NBC's  Show  of  Shows,  are  known  as  dancers' 
dancers  because  of  their  technical  distinction.  But 
their  legion  of  fans,  won  in  TV,  concert  and  plushy 
nightclubs  throughout  the  country,  are  completely 
captivated  by  the  convulsing  humor  and  insight  of 
their  satire.  Born  in  Switzerland,  Mata  and  Hari 
have  studied  all  dance  techniques  from  ballet  through 
modern,  and  use  their  superbly  trained  bodies  to 
portray  their  delightful  observations  of  life.  Here 
Ruth  shows  dance  movements  which  any  girl  can 
practice  for  the  lithe  control  that  marks  a  dancer. 


I  Strong  back  mus- 
cles are  a  must  for 
good  postgre!  On 
tiptoe  stretch  hard. 


the    proud    carriage,    perfect    posture    and    lithe    grace    of    a    dancer 


2  Raise  arms  to  second 
position,  at  the  same  time 
lifting    extended    leg    up. 


3  Finish  with  left  leg  and 
arm  pulled  in  to  body.  Do 
twenty     times.      Reverse. 


# 


1  For  firm  stomach  muscles 
ie  on  floor,  legs  together, 

arms  resting  at  sides. 

2  Sit  up  slowly,  at  same 
time  raising  feet  from 
floor.    Do  not  use  hands. 

3  Raise  legs  as  high  as 
possible.  Do  it  once  the 
first  time,  build  up  to  ten. 


2  Bend  from  waist, 
keeping  legs  and 
back  straight  and 
arms  forward. 


straight,  bend  over 
and  grasp  ankles. 
Do  twenty  times. 


E.  B.  RIdeout  accurately  predicted  the    1938  hurricane,  the  St.  Valentine's 
Day  blizzard  of  1940,  the  1947  snowfall  which  paralyzed  New  York.  He's  good. 

Weather  scoops 

in  Boston 


Here's  a  story  that's  been  making 
the  rounds  at  WEEI  for  several 
years  .  .  .  one  fine  spring  morn- 
ing Harold  Fellows,  then  manager  of 
the  station,  met  E.  B.  Rideout  on  the 
elevator. 

"This  is  a  beautiful  day!"  said 
Harold. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  replied 
E.  B. 

The  story  really  becomes  good  when 
you  know  that  E.  B.  Rideout  is  the 
WEEI  Weatherman— the  Staff  Mete- 
orologist, and  while  it  isn't  true  that 
E.  B.  regards  himself  as  being  respon- 
sible for  the  weather,  it's  probably 
safe  to  say  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  New  Englanders  have  a  sneaking 
suspicion  that  he  sometimes  has  a 
hand  in  the  arrangements.  Because 
for  more  than  25  years,  E.  B.  Rideout 
has  been  predicting  the  weather  over 
WEEI  (with  something  over  85%  ac- 
curacy), and  he  has  become  a  solidly 
established  New  England  institution. 

Probably  the  most  convincing  proof 

of  this   is   the   fact  that   the   Boston 

newspapers  never  feel  it  necessary  to 

„    identify  E.  B.  Rideout  when  they  men- 

„    tion  him,  which  is  often.  Anyone  who 

would  normally  read  a  Boston  paper 

would,    just    as    normally,    recognize 
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E.  B.'s  name  as  that  of  the  WEEI 
Weatherman.  He  no  more  needs  de- 
scription than  does  President  Truman. 

It  all  started  back  in  1925,  when 
"getting  distance"  was  one  of  the  chief 
joys  of  owning  a  radio  set.  As  one  of 
its  first  public  service  jobs,  WEEI 
put  a  man  on  the  air  to  discuss  the 
effect  of  weather  conditions  on  radio 
reception  from  far  distant  points.  The 
management  was  a  little  naive,  possi- 
bly, in  broadcasting  information  on 
how  to  tune  to  OTHER  stations,  but 
no  harm  was  done.  Listeners  soon 
showed  that  they  were  interested  in 
the  weather  itself,  and  the  informa- 
tion on  static  evolved  into  a  regular 
weather  forecast  service  which  has 
continued  to  this  day. 

Naturally,  the  forecaster  had  to  be 
qualified,  and  E.  B.  was.  From  his 
school  days,  he  had  made  a  study  of 
weather  forecasting,  and  after  train- 
ing in  the  government  service,  had 
developed  his  own  methods  of  predic- 
tion, which  include  an  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  planetary  conjunctions.  His 
system,  although  in  some  details  un- 
orthodox, has  given  Boston  a  reliable 
weather  guide  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

E.  B.,  for  instance,  accurately  pre- 


dicted the  1938  hurricane  which  de- 
scended otherwise  unheralded  upon 
New  England,  and  the  crippling  St. 
Valentine's  Day  blizzard  of  1940  which 
other  weather  services  blithely  fore- 
cast as  "rain."  He  called  the  turn  on 
the  terrific  snowstorm  of  December 
26,  1947,  which  paralyzed  New  York 
with  the  greatest  snowfall  in  history, 
and  which  hit  Boston  only  a  little  less 
severely.  His  record  of  weather 
"scoops"  is  long  and  spectacular,  since 
many  of  his  more  daring  predictions 
have  been  quite  contrary  to  the  gov- 
ernment forecasts. 

E.  B.  doesn't  confine  himself  to  day- 
by-day  forecasts  on  the  air.  For  many 
years  now  he  has  issued  a  Long  Range 
Forecast  Calendar  which  predicts  the 
weather  a  full  year  in  advance.  If  you 
make  a  mistake  in  forecasting  on  the 
air,  it's  soon  forgotten,  but  if  you 
make  it  in  print,  in  a  form  which  will 
be  at  hand  for  12  months,  you've  got 
to  be  both  confident  and  accurate. 
And  E.  B.  has  maintained  his  85% 
accuracy  score  with  the  Long  Range 
Calendar  year  after  year,  as  the 
mounting  repeat  sales  figures  attest. 

The  twenty  weekly  E.  B.  Rideout 
Weather  Forecasts,  at  6:45  A.M.,  7:55 
A.M.  and  11:10  P.M.  weekdays,  and 
12:40  P.M.  and  11:10  P.M.  Sundays, 
are  all  solid  commercial  shows.  Dean 
of  his  sponsors  is  the  H.  P.  Hood  & 
Sons  Dairy  which,  interrupted  only 
by  the  wartime  ban  on  detailed 
weather  reports,  has  owned  the  7:55 
A.M.  forecast  for  more  than  thirteen 
years.  The  New  England  Coke  Com- 
pany buys  early  morning  and  late 
evening  on  a  year  round  basis.  E.  B. 
has  sold  hearing  aids,  salt,  storm  win- 
dows, banking  services,  automobiles, 
sunglasses,  thermostats,  and  many 
other  products. 

E.  B.  doesn't  confine  his  forecasting 
to  radio.  On  the  side,  so  to  speak,  he 
operates  a  paid  service  for  anyone 
whose  business  is  much  influenced  by 
the  weather.  Transportation  compa- 
nies pay  him  to  tell  them  when  to  get 
out  their  snowplows,  and  how  much 
snowfall  to  expect;  restaurants  plan 
their  menus  according  to  E.  B.'s  pre- 
diction of  "roast  beef"  or  "green  salad" 
weather.  Fairs,  celebrations  and  car- 
nivals ask  E.  B.  .  .  .  and  buy  their  rain 
insurance  accordingly. 

He  maintains  one  meteorological  lab- 
oratory on  the  14th  floor  of  the  WEEI 
studio  building,  overlooking  Boston 
Harbor,  and  another  at  his  home  in 
suburban  Belmont,  from  which  his 
late  evening  broadcast  emanates.  But 
when  the  big  weather  disturbances 
occur,  and  his  private  clients  are  wait- 
ing, along  with  the  listening  audience, 
literally  to  see  which  way  the  wind 
will  blow,  E.  B.  forgets  about  Belmont. 


"Chapping  and  roughness  no  longer  trouble  me," 
she  continues.  "I  use  Noxzema  regularly  and  it  helps 
keep  my  hands  looking  soft  and  smooth." 


Uo^ikfcmk 


look  lovelier  in  24  hours*  """ 


money  back! 


Are  you  a  homemaker?  Do  you  work  in  a  shop 
or  office?  Here's  the  hand  cream  just  for  you! 

O  If  you  aren't  getting  much  help  from  your  present  hand 
cream,  maybe  that's  because  it's  made  for  lady-of-leisure  hands. 
There's  real  help  for  working  hands  in  Noxzema's  two-way  care! 

Helps  heal  — helps  beautify!  Noxzema  is  especially  made 
to  help  sore,  chapped,  unattractive  working  hands  look  lovelier 
these  two  important  ways : 

1.  Helps  heal  tiny  cuts  and  cracks  in  the  skin  with  its 
unique  medicated  formula. 

2.  Helps  hands  feel  softer  — look  smoother  and  whiter  — 
supplies  a  light  film  of  oil-and-moisture  to  skin's  surface! 

And  Noxzema  is  greaseless,  too!  Never  leaves  hands  feeling 
sticky.  Apply  faithfully  each  night,  also,  before  going  out  into 
the  cold.  And  always  rub  in  a  little  medicated  Noxzema  after 
having  hands  in  water. 

Noxzema  works— or  your  money  back! 

*In  clinical  tests,  Noxzema  helped  the  red,  rough  hands  of  9 
out  of  10  women  look  lovelier  — often  within  24  hours! 

Try  soothing  medicated  Noxzema  on  your  hands  tonight.  If 
you  don't  see  improvement  — within  24  hours  — return  jar  to 
Noxzema,  Baltimore,  and  you'll  get  your  money  back.  But  like 
millions  of  other  women,  you  will  be  delighted  with  results. 
Get  greaseless,  medicated  Noxzema  today  and  save  money! 


Surveys  show  5,000,000  women 
all  over  America  now  use  this 
Ceaseless,  medicated  hand  care! 


Registered  Nurse,  jean 
Crow  of  Baltimore  says: 
"Scrubbing  my  hands  con- 
stantly could  easily  make 
them  red,  ugly.  But  using 
medicated  Noxzema  daily 
helps  keep  my  hands  looking 
soft  and  smooth!" 


§9P 


Homemaker.  Mrs.  J.  I.  Ran- 
some  of  Dallas  says:  "House- 
work used  to  leave  my  hands 
looking  rough,  feeling  dry 
and  uncomfortable.  Now 
Noxzema  helps  keep  my 
hands  looking  lovely  and 
feeling  wonderful." 


look  lovelier  offer! 


40<*  Noxzema 


now 
only 


0 


plus 
tax 


Limited  time  only! 

After  you  find  out  what 
Noxzema  can  do  for  you— 
you'll  want  the  big,  thrifty 
10  oz.  jar,  only  89tf  plus  tax. 


At  drug,  cosmetic  counters. 
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All  Drugstores 
have  Midol 
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Daytime 
diary 


AG.AIJVST  THE  STORM  Julian,  pre- 
paring for  his  marriage  to  Claire,  tries  to 
put  out  of  his  mind  the  increasing  evidence 
that  the  marriage  of  Siri  Allen  and  Hal 
Thomas  has  failed.  It  was  Siri  that 
Julian  once  hoped  to  marry,  until  Thomas 
came  along.  It  took  a  while,  but  even- 
tually Julian  became  fond  of  Claire.  Now, 
with  Siri's  return  to  town,  he  cannot  help 
wondering  how  he  would  feel  if  she  were 
free  again.     M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EST,  ABC. 

AUNT  JENNY  Recently  Aunt  Jenny 
told  the  heartbreaking  story  of  Rose  Ed- 
man,  who  withdrew  from  the  world  after 
the  tragic  death  of  her  young  son.  Neither 
her  worried  husband  nor  her  friends  were 
able  to  rouse  Rose  from  her  dangerous 
apathy  until  the  day  when  she  found  a 
runaway  reform-school  boy  prowling  in 
her  home.  How  this  unhappy  youngster 
affected  Rose's  life  is  the  story  of  a  modern 
miracle.     M-F,  12:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WiFE  Another  of  mil- 
lionaire Rupert  Barlow's  plans  has  back- 
fired. Still  determined  to  break  up  the 
marriage  of  Mary  and  Larry  Noble,  Bar- 
low arranges  an  explosion  from  which — 
according  to  his  schedule— he  will  rescue 
Mary,  thus  earning  her  gratitude  and  pos- 
sibly her  affection.  But  Larry  turns  up  in 
time  to  foil  this  scheme,  and  something 
about  the  accident  starts  him  wondering. 
Will  Barlow  be  exposed  at  last?  M-F, 
4  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

DIG  SISTER  Ruth  Wayne  can  usually 
trust  her  instinctive  reaction  to  the  people 
she  meets,  but  Dr.  Philip  Marlowe  has 
really  upset  her  faith  in  her  own  percep- 
tiveness.  She  knows  he  is  emotional  and 
insecure — even  knows  the  reasons  for  it, 
since  they  have  become,  she  believes,  good 
friends.  But  is  she  being  deceived  about 
his  true  character?  What  about  his  asso- 
ciation with  Amber,  the  girl  he  claims  to 
despise?     M-F,  1  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BRIGHTER  DAY  Plymouth  has  not 
been  the  haven  of  rest  for  the  Dennis  fam- 
ily that  Papa  Dennis  hoped  for  when  he 
accepted  a  parish  there.  While  they  try  to 
work  out  their  separate  problems  there, 
their  lives  become  more  involved  with  those 
of  their  neighbors.  What  part  will  they 
play,  for  instance,  in  the  drama  of  Vicki, 
wife  of  the  dangerous  Anthony  Race?  M-F, 
2:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 


FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL  In  the  writ- 
ing room  of  an  exclusive  men's  club,  a 
famous  theatrical  personage  is  clubbed  to 
death  with  a  poker.  Reporter  David  Far- 
rell  finds  it  hard  to  figure  out  who  could 
have  desired  the  man's  death,  since  he  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  benevolent  char- 
acters in  his  profession.  But  as  he  starts 
helping  the  police  sort  out  the  many  sus- 
pects, David  hits  on  the  shocking  truth. 
M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

GUIDING  EIGHT  When  Meta  White 
came  through  the  terrifying  trouble  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
fell  in  love  with  reporter  Joe  Roberts,  she 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  future  would 
hold  happiness  for  both  of  them.  They 
kept  their  marriage  secret  because  of  the 
opposition  of  Joe's  children  .  .  .  and  made, 
perhaps,  their  first  and  final  mistake.  Will 
separation  and  strain  prove  too  much  for 
their  love?     M-F,  1:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

JOYCE  JORDAN,  M.D.  As  a  success- 
ful young  doctor  in  a  big  city  hospital, 
Joyce  Jordan  cannot  help  becoming  in- 
volved occasionally  with  political  and  so- 
cial forces  which  have  little  to  do  with 
medicine.  While  trying  to  help  a  young 
patient  she  meets  lawyer  Mike  Hill — a 
meeting  which  will  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  Joyce,  on  Mike,  and  on  Mike's 
fiancee,  Alice.    M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST.  ABC. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  When  Reed  Nixon 
lies  near  death  in  the  Glendale  Hospital. 
Julie  Paterno  learns  the  full  seriousness  of 
her  cousin  Nina's  connection  with  the 
gambling  syndicate.  Both  Dr.  Jeff  Brown- 
ing, who  married  Nina  in  a  moment  of 
infatuation,  and  Julie  herself  have  known 
for  a  long  time  that  Nina  cared  nothing 
for  anyone  but  herself.  Will  new  revela- 
tions make  it  easier  for  Jeff  to  free  him- 
self—or harder?    M-F,  3  P.M.  EST.  CBS. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  Many  years  ago 
there  was  a  time  when  Bill  Davidson  was 
kept  apart  from  his  daughter,  Nancy,  by 
the  determined  claims  made  upon  the 
child  by  her  mother's  aristocratic  family. 
When  Nancy  was  able  to  do  so  she  came 
to  Bill,  and  they  have  been  a  happy,  family 
ever  since,  especially  since  Nancy's  mar- 
riage and  motherhood.  Is  it  possible  that 
Nancy's  past  holds  a  secret  that  may  dis- 
rupt things?  M-F,  5  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 
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KING'S  ROW  As  she  goes  on  trial  for 
murder,  Randy  McHugh  tries  hard  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  her  brilliant,  wily  lawyer, 
knowing  that  she  will  have  a  hard  fight  to 
beat  the  case  that  has  been  so  carefully 
arranged  to  prove  her  guilt.  But  Randy 
cannot  help  wondering  what  will  happen, 
even  if  she  is  exonerated,  for  her  own 
reputation  and  that  of  Dr.  Parris  Mitchell 
are  being  dragged  through  the  worst  sort 
of  scandal.    M-F,  11 :30  A.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  Chichi 
and  Papa  David  watch  with  unbelieving 
eyes  as  their  friend,  Douglas  Norman,  be- 
comes involved  with  a  young  girl  almost 
without  trying  to  keep  the  affair  from  his 
wife,  Alice.  Knowing  that  Doug  has  al- 
ways been  devoted  to  Alice,  Chichi  sus- 
pects something  behind  Doug's  actions. 
How  much  have  they  to  do  with  activities 
that  have  lately  undermined  the  local 
young  people?  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LONE  JOURNEY  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore Lansing  McKenzie  adjusted  to  the 
idea  that  during  the  time  he  was  believed 
to  be  dead,  his  wife  Sydney  married  Wolfe 
Bennett,  who  had  always  loved  her. 
Finally,  Lansing  is  convinced  that  Sydney 
still  loves  him,  and  does  not  regret  the 
invalidation  of  her  marriage  to  Wolfe. 
But  fate  has  some  tricks  in  store  for  all 
three  of  them  that  may  change  the  new 
status  .  .  .  how  badly,  remains  to  be  seen. 
M-F,  11  A.M.  EST,  ABC. 

LORENZO  JONES  In  spite  of  the 
skepticism  with  which  his  wife,  Belle,  re- 
garded his  efforts,  Lorenzo  startled  the 
town  by  playing  a  major  role  in  the  appre- 
hension of  some  criminals  who  almost  got 
away.  Forced  to  admit  that  this  time 
Lorenzo  was  right,  Belle  still  fears  that 
his  plans  for  the  future  are  too  optimistic. 
Can  he  really  combine  inventing  with  de- 
tecting, and  turn  his  back  on  being  a 
mechanic?  M-F,  5:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

MA  PERKINS  Fay  loves  Tom  Wells, 
and  Tom  loves  Fay — but  contrary  to  Ma's 
hopes,  their  love  story  seems  fated  not  to 
go  smoothly.  Deeply  disturbed  over  the 
news  that  he  will  always  be  something  of 
an  invalid,  Tom  alternates  between  high 
hopes  and  determination  to  make  Fay 
proud  and  happy,  and  terrible  fears  that 
he  is  unfit  to  marry  her:  Both  Ma  and  Fay 
have  the  utmost  faith  in  what  love  can 
accomplish  .  .  .  but  what,  about  Tom? 
M-F,  1:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

MARRIAGE  FOR  T"V©  When  Vikki 
Adams  marries  Roger  Hoyt  she  believes 
that  two  people  in  love  are  all  it  takes  to 
create  a  happy  marriage.  But  she  soon 
learns  that  the  rest  of  the  world  plays  an 
important  part  in  every  marriage — particu- 
larly when  one  of  the  partners  in  the  mar- 
riage is  as  restless,  attractive  and  unstable 
as  Roger.  Is  Vikki  exaggerating  the  im- 
portance of  Pamela  Towers  in  Roger's  life 
— or  is  she  being  too  understanding?  M-F, 
4:15  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 


Ann  Sheridan  praises 
amazing  results  of  penaten 

in  "Woodbury  Cold  Cream... 


er^.y:  ::rr~?~ 


it  cleanses 

/~|/=ki=k-r-*p>-p  |    allows  rich  Woodbury  cleansing  oils  to 
L  *    penetrate  much  deeper  into  pore  openings 


Lovely  motion  picture  star  finds  Woodbury's 
exclusive  new  miracle  ingredient,  penaten, 


penetrate  much  deeper  into  pore  openings 
— loosen  every  trace  of  clinging  make-up. 


it  softens 


Beautiful  Ann,  co-starring  in  "STEEL 
TOWN",  a  U-I  Picture,  color  by  Techni- 
^4-j-^-p  I  color,  shows  how  easily  penaten  in  Wood- 
^  •  bury  Cold  Cream  loosens  hidden  dirt !  Pen- 
aten takes  rich  oils  so  deep  your  skin  feels 
"re-born" — satiny,  supple,  soft! 


it  leaves  you 


A  touch  tells  how  penaten  smooths  I  Five 
minutes    prove    how    much    lovelier    the 
I (~\\Tf± 1 1 p* T»  |     extra- deep  cleansing  of  Woodbury  Cold 
*    Cream  leaves  your  skin !  So  much  younger- 
looking,  too !  25tf  to  97tf  plus  tax. 
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fflVOFAST! 


Here's  the  easy,  proven  way  to  make 
extra  money  and  have  fun!  You  need  no 
experience.  Just  a  few  spare  hours  a  week 
calling  on  folks  you  know,  can  easily 
bring  you  up  to  $50.00  cash,  and  more! 


Everyone  buys  lovely,  big  value 
ARTISTIC  Greeting  Cards  on  sight! 
You  make  up  to  50c  on  $1  AU-Occasion 
Assortments;  $50  on  just  100  boxes. 
Many  other  big  value  Assortments,  $1 
Name-Imprinted  Stationery,  Gift  Wrap- 
pings sell  fast  .  .  .  boost  your  earnings! 


smmmm! 


Start  earning  now  for  yourself,  your  club 
or  other  organization.  Fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  today  for  FREE  Stationery 
Samples  and  Assortments  on  approval. 
See  how  easily  you  turn  your  spare  time 
into  big  extra  earnings.  Write  at  once! 


77tcu£  (?actfi.<w.  *?<*z  S<u*tfi.£e4.  f 


/v  Guaranteed  by  "A 

\  Good  Housekeeping 


ARTISTIC  CARD  CO. 

649  Way  Sf.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Sample  Assortments  on  approval, 
Stationery  Samples  FREE! 


Name- 
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Address- 
City 


.  Zone- 


State. 


Daytime  Diary 


MARY  MARLIN  Is  it  wise  for  a  wife 
to  remain  silent  when  another  woman 
shows  interest  in  her  husband?  Mary 
Marlin,  certain  that  the  mysterious  Ma- 
dame Tao-Ling  has  some  reason  for  turn- 
ing her  charm  in  Joe  Marlin's  direction, 
bides  her  time  and  hopes  for  the  best.  But 
Mary's  friend,  David  Post,  infuriated  at 
what  appears  to  be  Joe's  flirtatiousness, 
may  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  M-F,  3:15 
P.M.  EST,  ABC. 


OUR  GAM.  SUNDAY  Sunday  Brinthrope 
and  her  husband,  Lord  Henry,  find  them- 
selves unexpectedly  playing  host  to  a  dis- 
tant cousin  of  Lord  Henry's,  one  whom 
he  has  not  seen  for  many  years.  Surprised 
from  the  first  by  the  curious  relationship 
between  the  cousin  and  his  much  younger 
wife,  Sunday  becomes  increasingly  uneasy 
over  the  peculiar  collection  of  friends  at- 
tached to  the  couple.  Is  her  uneasiness 
justified?     M-F,   12:45   P.M.   EST,   CBS. 


PEPPER    YOUNG'S    FAMILY      How 

will  Pepper  and  Linda  solve  the  problem 
that  now  confronts  them — the  serious  ques- 
tion of  their  childlessness?  Though  they 
have  been  certain  for  some  time  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  have  a  child  of  their 
own,  Pepper  thought  they  had  adjusted  to 
it.  But  now  he  knows  that  Linda's  regret 
and  sorrow  went  very  deep  indeed,  so  deep 
that  it  almost  led  to  a  tragedy.  Something 
will  have  to  be  done!  M-F,  3:30  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

PERRY  MASON  As  May  Grant  stands 
accused  of  a  murder  she  did  not  commit, 
Perry  Mason  desperately  tries  to  unravel 
the  weird  tangle  that  somehow  centers 
about  actress  Kitty  De  Carlo.  Kitty,  though 
beautiful,  is  not  noted  for  her  brains.  But 
when  Perry  sets  Jake  Jacobson  to  charm 
the  truth  out  of  her,  has  he  underestimated 
both  her  acting  ability  and  her  shrewd- 
ness?    M-F,  2:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

RIGHT  TO  HAPPINESS  Forces  are 
closing  around  Miles  Nelson  which  will 
have  a  serious  effect  on  his  position  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  Expecting  only  ordinary 
political  opposition  and  power-seeking, 
neither  Miles  nor  his  wife,  Carolyn,  fully 
realize  the  extent  of  the  plans  to  discredit 
him — or  the  real  reason  behind  them.  Will 
Carolyn  discover  Annette  Thorpe's  part  in 
these  activities  in  time  to  save  Miles  and 
herself?     M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

ROAD  OF  LIFE  Will  Dr.  Jim  Brent  be 
strong  enough  for  the  shrewd,  unscrupu- 
lous forces  arrayed  against  him?  In  self- 
protection,  wealthy  Conrad  Overton  knows 
he  must  use  all  his  power  to  discredit  Jim 
and  get  rid  of  Jocelyn  McLeod,  whom  Jim 
plans  to  marry.  Sybil  Overton  has  her 
own  reasons  for  fighting  Jocelyn — and 
Sybil,  if  possible,  is  more  dangerous  even 
than  her  father,  Conrad.  M-F,  3:15  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 


ROMANCE   OF   HELEN   TRENT  Gil 

Whitney,  still  in  love  with  Helen,  is  trying 
desperately  to  get  an  annulment  of  the 
marriage  into  which  Cynthia  Swanson 
tricked  him.  But  weary  from  the  strain 
of  the  past  months,  and  on  the  advice  of 
her  dear  friend,  Agatha  Anthony,  Helen 
has  accepted  a  magnificent  emerald  from 
rich  Berkeley  Bailey,  who  is  determined 
to  marry  her  in  spite  of  her  own  apathy 
and  his  family's  opposition.  How  will  Gil 
react?      M-F,    12:30     P.M.     EST,     CBS. 

ROSEMARY  Nothing  can  stop  the  cal- 
endar, and  the  dreaded  day  arrives  when 
Bill  goes  on  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Blanche  Weatherby,  with  Rosemary  giving 
him  all  the  support  she  can,  although  she 
is  desperately  afraid  of  the  outcome.  But 
perhaps  there  are  revelations  in  store  that 
will  change  the  picture  of  circumstantial 
evidence  around  Bill.  There  must  be  some 
way,  Rosemary  thinks,  to  save  a  man  who 
is  innocent!     M-F,  11:45  A.M.  EST,  CBS. 

SECOND  MRS.  DURTON  What  can 
happen  to  the  happiest  marriage  when 
outsiders  interfere?  Terry  Burton  is  find- 
ing out,  for  her  husband  Stan  is  being  sold 
the  idea — by  his  own  mother — that  he  has 
been  too  much  under  Terry's  thumb.  Will 
Terry's  sense  of  humor  and  self-control  be 
equal  to  the  situation  that  might  very  pos- 
sibly arise?  And  even  if  they  are,  what 
will  happen  when  Michael  Dalton's  plans 
get  under  way?     M-F,  2  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

STELLA  DALLAS  Stella  Dallas  under- 
goes  one  of  the  greatest  ordeals  of  her  life 
when  she  goes  on  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Rex  Marlowe — a  murder  she  did  not  com- 
mit. But  Stella  feels  her  hands  are  tied 
to  a  certain  extent  because  of  the  possible 
involvement  of  her  daughter,  Laurel, 
whose  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Grosvenor. 
knows  something  she  has  not  told.  Is 
Stella  right  in  thinking  that  the  White 
Orchid  Night  Club  is  behind  the  murder? 
M-F,  4:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

STRANGE  ROMANCE  OF  EVELYN 
WINTERS  Some  years  ago,  playwright 
Gary  Bennet  was  involved  in  an  illfated 
romance  with  the  sister  of  Nigel  Forrest, 
which  left  them  all  enemies.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  production  of  Gary's  new  play 
requires  cooperation  from  Nigel,  who  is 
an  influential  theatrical  personality.  Trou- 
ble occurs  at  once  when  Evelyn  Winters, 
Gary's  ward,  excites  Nigel's  interest  and 
at  his  insistence  is  given  a  part  in  the  new 
play.    M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

THIS  IS  NORA  DRAKE  As  Fred  Mo- 
lina gets  to  work  to  find  the  truth  behind 
Peg  Martinson's  persecution  of  Nora  and 
Dr.  Robert  Sergeant,  he  stirs  up  some 
well-hidden  secrets.  Ken  Spencer,  the  un- 
scrupulous, handsome  chauffeur  who  be- 
lieves he  has  gotten  control  of  both  Peg 
and  her  fortune,  has  a  big  surprise  when 
he  learns  that  his  wife,  Irene  Maloney,  was 
not  murdered  according  to  his  orders. 
What  other  revelations  are  waiting?  M-F, 
2:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 


VALMAXT  LADY  Joan  Scott,  social 
worker,  has  done  a  man's  job  both  in  her 
career  and  at  home,  for  she  is  single- 
handedly  raising  her  young  daughter, 
Debbie.  Now,  however,  two  men  are  anx- 
ious to  take  some  of  this  responsibility 
from  Joan's  shoulders:  Jim  Donnelly,  who 
is  studying  law  under  the  G.I.  Bill,  and 
Stuart  Fairbanks,  whose  wealth  and  posi- 
tion are  well  established.  Is  there  a  diffi- 
cult choice  ahead  for  Joan?  M-F,  4  P.M. 
EST,  ABC. 

WENDY  WARREN  Is  the  mystery  of 
Rozanna  cleared  up  when  Anton  learns 
her  parents  are  dead — or  is  there  more 
trouble  ahead  for  Anton,  who  has  fallen 
in  love  with  her?  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, Anton's  discoveries  about  Rozanna 
have  cleared  the  path  for  Wendy  and 
Mark,  and  they  are  now  free  to  get  mar- 
ried. Will  Mark's  Hollywood  job  make 
any  difference  to  their  plans?  M-F,  12 
Noon  EST,  CBS. 

WHEN  A  GIRL  MARRIES  Hatred  of 
one  human  being  for  another  can  go  no 
farther  than  did  that  of  Bill  Allison  for 
Harry  Davis.  Unbalanced,  driven  to  de- 
spondency by  events  which  he  believed 
harry  responsible  for,  Bill  went  so  far  as 
to  kill  himself  and  leave  evidence  that 
Harry  was  responsible  for  his  death.  With 
the  only  possible  witness  to  his  innocence 
silenced  forever,  Harry  is  in  the  greatest 
trouble.  Can  he  free  himself?  M-F. 
11:15  A.M.  EST,  ABC. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  MY  HOI USE  Jeff 
Carter  is  a  firm  believer  in  keeping  one's 
hands  off  the  affairs  of  others,  even  when 
the  others  happen  to  be  members  of  your 
own  family.  As  the  eldest,  it  was  he  who 
convinced  the  Carter  parents  that  children 
were  entitled  to  private  lives.  But  he  can- 
not help  wondering  if  a  little  .judicious  ad- 
vice is  in  order  when  his  young  brother 
stands  on  the  brink  of  a  pretty  serious 
affair.    M-F,  4:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

YOUNG  WMDDER  RROWN  Though 
Ellen  Brown  and  her  fiance,  Dr.  Anthony 
Loring,  have  faced  many  difficult  moments 
during  their  engagement,  Ellen  can  recall 
no  greater  heartbreak  than  that  which 
faces  her  as  she  realizes  that  Anthony  is 
once  again  becoming  involved  with  his 
long-divorced  first  wife.  The  fact  that  the 
woman  becomes  Ellen's  guest  during  her 
visit  to  Simpsonville  intensifies  Ellen's  suf- 
fering— and  the  town's  curiosity.  M-F, 
4:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

YOUNG  DR.  M ALONE  Dr.  Jerry  Ma- 
lone,  called  back  to  Three  Oaks  by  his 
child's  serious  illness,  plans  to  leave  as 
soon  as  Jill  is  out  of  danger.  But  Anne, 
his  estranged  wife,  makes  the  frightening 
discovery  that  she  still  loves  him.  Will 
this  mean  anything  to  Jerry's  future? 
What  of  Mary  Browne,  the  young  girl  in 
New  York  who  learns  to  her  own  dismay 
that  her  love  for  Jerry  has  transformed 
her  into  an  unscrupulous  schemer?  M-F, 
1:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 


<Alw/  Easier,  surer  protection  for 
your  most  intimate  marriage  problem 


V  TESTED  by  Doctors 

V  TRUSTED  by  Women 

NEW  IMPROVED 


NORFDRMS 


VAGINAL    SUPPOSITORIES 


1   ANTISEPTIC  (Protection  from  germs) 

Norforms  are  now  safer  and  surer  than  ever! 
A  highly  perfected  new  formula  actually 
combats  germs  right  in  the  vaginal  tract.  1  he 
exclusive  new  base  melts  at  body  temper- 
ature, forming  a  powerful,  protective  film 
that  permits  effective,  long-lasting  action. 
Will  not  harm  delicate  tissues. 

2   DEODORANT  (Protection  from  odor) 

Norforms  were  tested  in  a  hospital  clinic 
and  found  to  be  more  effective  than  any- 
thing it  had  ever  used.  Norforms  are  pow- 
erfully deodorant-they  eliminate  (rather 
than  cover  up)  unpleasant  or  embarrassing 
odors,  and  yet  have  no  "medicine  or 
"disinfectant"  odor  themselves. 

3   CONVENIENT  (So  easy  to  use) 

Norforms  are  small  vaginal  suppositories 
that  are  so  easy  and  convenient  to  use. 
Just  insert-no  apparatus,  no  mixing  or 
measuring.  They're  greaseless  and  they 
keep  in  any  climate.  Your  druggist  has 
them  in  boxes  of  12  and  24. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA 


r 


FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

Tust  mail  this  coupon  to:  Dept.  RT-23 

JNor  "ch  Pharmacal  Company,  Norw1Ch,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Norforms  booklet,  in  a 

plain  envelope. 
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Occasionally,  Lacy's  disc  jockeying  becomes 
a  family  affair  .  .  .  Jack  simply  throws  up  his 
hands  and  gives  in  to  Agnes  and  Maree-Lee. 


IN  Jack  Lacy  the  WINS  public  finds  a 
paradox  to  end  all  paradoxes.  He  is  a 
disc  jockey  devoting  2P/2  air  hours 
a  week  to  this  job.  Another  five  hours  a 
week  are  spent  emceeing  an  early  morning 
show  (9-10  A.M.)  aptly  titled  Lacy  on  the 
Loose,  giving  him  a  total  of  26%  hours  of 
air  time  per  week.  During  this  early 
morning  show  Jack  does  everything  but 
clean  up  the  studio.  He  jokes,  is  joked 
about,  does  a  little  singing  (very  little) 
and  in  general  just  about  runs  as  rampant 
as  the  name  indicates. 

Contrary  to  the  natural  supposition,  Lacy 
reveals,  "Records  are  my  job.  I  like  to  leave 
my  work  at  the  station.  I  haven't  a  record 
or  a  record-player  in  my  home.  Since  it's 
my  job  to  listen  and  judge  recordings 
practically  all  day,  I  would  hardly  spend 
my  free  time  listening  to  records." 

Another  supposition  might  be  that  a 
humorist  such  as  he  plays  so  effectively 
on  his  early  morning  Lacy  on  the  Loose 
stint,  would  be  a  full-time  comic.  But  to 
this  Jack  freely  admits,  "I'm  not  funny,  I 
don't  know  any  funny  stories.  If  a  situa- 
tion arises  on  the  show  where  some  humor 
might  develop,  I  try  for  the  best.  For- 
tunately for  me  I've  been  pretty  lucky  with 
these  'situation  bits,'  but  honestly,  I'm  not 
funny."  So  you  see,  if  nothing  else  Jack 
Lacy  presents  an  interesting  paradox. 

Again  in  the  paradoxical  vein,  Lacy 
entered  radio  through  the  proverbial  back 
door.  Educated  at  Connecticut  State  Teach- 
er's College,  Jack's  chosen  profession  was 
teaching,  a  job  he  worked  at  for  some 
years,  until  he  decided  to  supplement  his 
income.  This  he  did,  working  at  the  local 
radio  station  in  Hartford.  He  eventually 
became  so  proficient  at  his  adopted  pro- 
fession that  he  decided  on  radio  as  a  full 
time  job.  When  New  York  beckoned,  the 
former  schoolteacher  packed  his  carpet 
bag  and  headed  for  the  big  town.  Audi- 
ence participation  shows,  the  bane  of  the 
newcomer  not  yet  versed  in  the  fine  art  of 
the  ad  lib,  were  his  first  chores  at  WINS. 
Having  mastered  this  course,  our  intrepid 
adventurer  moved  on  to  disc  jockey  work, 
where  his  off  the  cuff  comment  on  new 
waxings  earned  him  a  rabid  following. 
The  next  step  in  the  radio  life  of  Jack  Lacy 
was  getting  his  own  show,  Lacy  on  the 
Loose,  which  has  earned  a  distinctive  niche 
for  itself  among  the  early  morning  shows. 

Jack  has  been  intently  studying  the  new 
medium,  television,  with  hopes  of  one  day 
battering  down  the  doors  of  the  casting 
directors.  "So  far,"  confides  his  lovely 
wife,  Agnes,  "our  daughter  Maree-Lee  is 
the  TV  star  of  the  family.  She's  been  on 
so  many  TV  shows  now  that  Jack  has  been 
relegated  to  cueing  Maree  in  her  lines, 
when  she's  to  go  on  a  new  show." 

Living  presently  in  Jackson  Heights,  Long 
Island,  Lacy  one  day  hopes  to  own  his  own 
home  in  Westchester  County. 
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Cashmere  Bouquet 

Eight  Glorious  Shades — So  flattering 
— and  Fashion-Right! 

Touch  it  to  your  lips  .  .  .  feel  how  smoothly  it  goes  on! 

Then  see  how  the  radiant  color  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Lipstick 

brings  a  new,  bewitching  beauty  to  your  lips!  And  that  glorious 

color  stays  and  stays  .  .  .  fresh,  luscious,  exciting!  Cashmere 

Bouquet  Lipstick  won't  dry  your  lips  .  .  .  keeps  them  always 

adorable,  kissable!  There's  a  perfect,  flattering  shade  for 

you  in  Cashmere  Bouquet  Lipstick.  Buy  it  today! 
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Tampax 

fulhf 

explained 

in  a  ftw  words : 

Mm  The  purpose  of  Tampax  is  to 
mm  give  women  generally  more 
comfort,  convenience  and 
freedom  during  that  period 
each  month  when  sanitary  MM 
protection  is  needed.  •• 


// 


Tampax  was  perfected  by  a 
physician  who  used  the  prin- 
ciple  of  internal  absorption 
long  known  to  the   medical  Mm 
profession.  ffj 


// 


Tampax  is  made  of  pure  sur- 
gical cotton  contained  in  pat- 
ented throw-away  applica- 
tors for  easy  insertion.  Your 
hands  need  not  touch  the 
Tampax. 
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#4  Tampax  is  many,  many  times 
•  *  smaller  than  the  external 
forms  of  protection.  Further- 
more,!! requires  no  belts,  pins    -- 
or  other  supporting  devices.  mm 

MM  No  odor  with  Tampax.  And  it 
Mw   cannot  create  bulges,  ridges 
or  edgelines  which  otherwise 
might  "show"  through  snugly  M- 
fitted  suits  or  dresses.  JQ 

MM  Tampax  cannot  be  felt  by  the 
WW  woman  or  girl  while  wearing 
it.  And  you  need  not  remove 
it  while  tubbing,  showering    -- 
or  swimming.  MM 

MM  Buy  Tampax  at  drug  and  no- 
mm  tion  counters  in  3  absorben- 
cies:  Regular,  Super,  Junior. 
A  month's  supply  will  go 
right  into  your  purse.  Econo- 
my box  will  last  four  months 
(average).  .  . .  Tampax  Incor-  MM 
porated,  Palmer,  Mass.  mm 


INTERLUDE 

When  all  the  world  in  ruin  lies 

A  smoldering  mass  'neath  darkened  skies, 

When  no  living  thing  is  left  to  wonder 

What  came  of  man's  atomic  blunder, 

And  when  it  seems  this  old  earth  must 

Return  again  to  nebular  dust: 

Fear  not  that  some  presumptuous  hand 

Has  finally  wrecked  the  cosmic  plan. 

For  aeons  hence  one  day  no  doubt 

A  small  green  blade  of  grass  will  sprout; 

Ani  where  the  ghosts  of  doom  have  trod 

Proclaim  anew  the  Eternal  God! 

Sarah  Warren 


PLAY-PEN   PALS 

When  the  Sandman  waves  his  magic  wand, 

And    Baby   nods   her  head, 

It's  time   for  Baby's   Mommy 

To   whisk    her    off   to    bed. 

She  has  just  been  in  her  play-pen 

With    her   toys    both    large    and    small, 

Her   Bunny,    Doll   and   Teddy, 

And   a   large   red    rubber   ball. 

She   shakes   her   poor   old    Dolly, 

Bangs  on   poor  old  Ted, 

And    keeps  tossing    little    Bunny 

Out   on    his   aching    head. 

So  when   Babe  is  off  to  slumber, 
In    her    fairyland    of    dreams, 
We    look   into   the    play-pen, 
And   to    us   it   almost   seems 
That    Bunny,    Doll    and    Teddy 
Don't  seem   so  very  grieved, 
Bet    are    only    just    relaxing 
And    are   very   much   relieved. 

Dorothy   M.  Warzel 


MARCH 

My  window  is  a  TV  screen 
Thru  which  I  view  the  earthly  stage 
And  ponder  over  what  has  been 
The  wintry  remnant  of  a  glacial  age. 

The  actors  are  the  passers-by, 
Autos,  men  and  what  you  will. 
Hurrying  past,  I  know  not  why. 
Except,  perhaps,  to  beat  the  chill. 

'Tis  March  that  calls  the  tune  ts 
With  a  band  of  whistling  winds'" 
While  people  dance  the  Marathon 
Along  the  walk  where  no  one  wins. 

A  spectator,  I,  must  smile  and  sigh 
In  the  comfort  of  my  room,  to  sit 
And  sympathize  with  all  who  try 
The  Fury  of  March  to  dare  out-wit. 

Anthony  Bacich 


RESURGENCE 

I  found  a  crocus  tip  today 
Piercing  through  the  sod. 
Undaunted  by  the  cold  it  raised 
Its  cheerful  face  toward  God. 

Long  months  in  darkness  it  had  lam- 
In  darkness  of  the  tomb, 
But  bravely  now  it  seeks  the  light 
With  promise  of  sweet   bloom. 

Long  numbed  by  sorrow,  in  myself 
I  see  its  counterpart; 
I  found  a  ray  of  hope  today 
Piercing  through  my  heart. 

Mary  Siglin 


RADIO-TV    MIRROR    WILL     PAY    $5.00    FOR     JUNE     POETRY 

A  maximum  of  ten  original  poems  will  be  purchased.  Limit  your  poems  to  sixteen  lines. 
No  poetry  will  be  returned,  nor  will  the  editors  enter  into  correspondence  concerning  it. 
Poetry  for  the  June  issue  must  be  submitted  between  February  10  and  March  10,  1952, 
and  accompanied  by  this  notice.  If  you  have  not  been  notified  of  purchase  by  April  10, 
you  may  feel  free  to  submit  it  to  other  publications.  Poetry  for  this  issue  should  be 
addressed   to:   June  Poetry,  Radio-TV   Mirror,   205   East  42nd   Street,   N.  Y.   17,   N.  Y. 


JUNE  ALLYSON,  starring  in  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's  "THE  GIRL  IN  WHITE" 


JUNE  ALLYSON  .  .  „  Lustre- Creme  presents  one  of  12  women  voted  by  "Modern  Screen"  and  a  jury  of  famed 

hair  stylists  as  having  the  world's  loveliest  hair.  June  Allyson  uses  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  to  care  for  her  glamorous  hair. 

The  Most  Beautiful  Hair  in  the  World 

is  kept  at  its  loveliest ...  with  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 


Yes,  June  Allyson  uses  Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo  to  keep  her  hair  always 
alluring.  The  care  of  her  beautiful  hair 
is  vital  to  her  glamour-career. 

You,  too,  like  June  Allyson,  will  notice  a 
glorious  difference  in  your  hair  after  a 
Lustre-Creme  shampoo.  Under  the  spell  of 
its  lanolin-blessed  lather,  your  hair  shines, 
behaves,  is  eager  to  curl.  Hair  dulled  by 


soap  abuse  .  .  .  dusty  with  dandruff,  now 
is  fragrantly  clean.  Hair  robbed  of  its 
natural  sheen  now  glows  with  renewed 
highlights.  Lathers  lavishly  in  hardest 
water  .  .  .  needs  no  special  after-rinse. 

No  other  cream  shampoo  in  all  the 

world  is  as  popular  as  Lustre-Creme. 
For  hair  that  behaves  like  the  angels 
and  shines  like  the  stars  .  .  .  ask  for 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo. 


The  beauty-blend 
cream  shampoo 
with  LANOLIN. 


es, 


Famous  Hollywood  Stars  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  for  Glamorous  Hair 


So  quick!  So  easy! 
and  no  other  make-up 


looks  and  feels  so  naturally  lovely! 


It's  Pan-Stik*!   Max  Factor's  exciting  new  creamy  make-up, 

as  easy  to  apply  as  lipstick.  Shortens  your  make-up  time 
to  just  seconds.  No  puff,  no  sponge,  no  streaking. 


\    -       \ 


Just  stroke  it  on  !  Pan-Stik's 
unique  form  makes  it  so  simple 
and  quick.  Just  apply  a  few 
light  strokes  to  nose,  forehead 
and  chin,  with  Pan-Stik  itself. 
No  messy  fingernail  deposits 
as  with  cream  cake  make-up ; 
no  dripping  as  with  liquid. 
And  Pan-Stik  tucks  away 
neatly  in  your  purse  for 
unexpected  touch-ups.  No 
spilling,  no  leaking. 


Your  Pan-Stik  Make-Up  is  so  gossamer-light,  so  dewy-fresh,  it  looks  and  feels  like 
your  very  own  skin.  Yet  it  conceals  every  imperfection,  stays  lovely  hours  longer  — 

with  never  a  trace  of  "made-up"  look.  Pan-Stik  is  another  of  the  fabulous 
Max  Factor  products,  created  to  enhance  the  off-stage  beauty  of  Hollywood's 

loveliest  stars  — and  now  brought  to  you.  Try  Pan-Stik  today.  See  how  Max 
Factor's  exclusive  blend  of  ingredients  gives  you  a  new,  more  alluring, 
natural  loveliness  with  perfect  results  guaranteed* 
the  very  first  time  you  use  it. 


*"^K 


A  little  does  so  much  ! 

Pan-Stik  Make-Up  spreads  far 
more  easily  just  with  the 
fingertips,  blends  more 
evenly  than  any  other  kind  of 
make-up.  Never  becomes 
greasy  or  shiny.  Covers  more 
perfectly,  clings  far  longer.  Nr 
hourly  touch-ups  necessary. 
Your  skin  always  feels  and 
looks  so  fresh  —  young  — 
naturally  lovely. 


Pan-Stik 

by 

max  Factor 

New  cream  make-up 
in  stick  form 

8l60p/us  tax.  In  7  enchanting 

shades  — to  harmonize  with  any 

complexion.  At  leading  drug 

and  department  stores. 


*Guarantee :  Buy  Max  Factor  Pan-Stik  Make* 
Up  at  any  cosmetic  counter  and  use  according  to 
directions.  If  you  don't  agree  that  it  makes. you 
look  lovelier  than  ever  before,  the  very  first  time 
yuit  use  it,  simply  return  unused  portion  to  Max 
Factor,  Hollywood,  for  full  refund 

*Pan-Stik  (trademark)  means  Max  Factor  Hol- 
lywood cream-type  make-up. 
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CORINNE  CALVET 

as  she  looks  when  away  from  the  cameras. 

This  vivacious  young  actress 

is  now  appearing  in 

"SAILOR  BEWARE" 

a  Hal  Wallis  Production 
a  Paramount  Picture 

One  of  the  many  Hollywood  beauties  who 
enhance  their  fresh,  glowing,  natural 
loveliness  with  Max  Factor  Pan-Stik 
Make-Up  .  .  .  wherever  they  go  .  .  .  what- 
ever they  do! 

To  harmonize  with  her  blond  splorini; 

and  medium  complexion.,  i.otinne 

uses  ''Medium"  Putt'Stik. 


Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  and  Kay  Halle   inspect  a   State   Department  exhibit. 


AAata  Halle  goes  to  Washington 


Kay  (Mata)  Halle,  who  spies  on 
the  nation's  political  leaders  in 
Washington  for  Cleveland's 
WGAR,  ought  to  be  able  to  pick  her 
way  around  the  nation's  capital  with 
the  greatest  of  ease. 

Before  beginning  her  current  WGAR 
series,  An  Ohioan  in  Washington, 
Mata  Halle  served  as  a  spy  for  the 
O.S.S.  during  World  War  II.  Miss 
Halle,  daughter  of  Cleveland's  de- 
partment store  tycoon,  Sam  Halle, 
also  calls  on  a  rich  background  of 
travel  and  personal  association  with 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  people 
for  ammunition  in  her  assault  on  the 
Washington  picture.  With  a  com- 
pletely free  hand  on  the  material  she 
chooses  for  her  weekly  4:30-4:45 
P.M.  Sunday  broadcasts  from  Wash- 
ington to  WGAR  listeners,  Kay  Halle 
covers  the  capital's  big  hearings,  Em- 
bassy parties  or  interviews  with  fasci- 
nating people  such  as  the  late  Wendell 
Willkie,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Ma- 
dame Minister  Perle  Mesta  or  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft. 

Miss  Halle's  extensive  travels  and 
years  spent  living  in  London,  Paris, 


Mexico  and  Cuba,  as  well  as  months 
spent  on  tours  throughout  the  United 
States,  color  the  broadcasts  of  this  en- 
ergetic cosmopolite.  In  1940,  she  made 
an  18,000-mile  flight  around  South 
America,  broadcasting  from  all  the 
large  southern  hemisphere's  capitals. 
In  1949,  she  flew  with  Herbert  Ellis- 
ton,  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  to 
India,  where  she  interviewed  Nehru. 
Educated  at  Cleveland  Institute, 
Laurel  School,  Miss  Wheeler's  School 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Smith  Col- 
lege, Kay  Halle  entered  radio  at  the 
suggestion  of  John  F.  Patt,  president 
of  the  Goodwill  Stations  (WGAR, 
WJR  and  KMPC).  When  Kay  re- 
turned to  Cleveland  from  her  exten- 
sive travels  abroad,  she  recalled  what 
people  all  over  the  world  had  told  her 
about  the  wonders  of  the  northern 
Ohio  metropolis.  Mr.  Patt  offered  her 
WGAR's  microphone  to  tell  about  the 
city's  cultural  fixtures,  its  tremendous 
industrial  capacity  and  its  warm- 
hearted people.  Kay  Halle's  first 
broadcast  was  about  Republic  Steel 
Corp.,  where  emancipated  female  re- 
porters had  feared  to  tread. 


Among  outstanding  thrills  Mata 
Halle  has  enjoyed  were  her  weekends 
with  Winston  Churchill  at  Chartwell 
and  with  Albert  Einstein  at  Princeton. 
When  she  was  doing  the  commentary 
for  world-wide  CBS  Radio  Network 
broadcasts  of  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra  concerts,  Mrs.  Clementine 
Churchill  wrote  her  a  letter  of  appre- 
ciation for  their  reception  over  BBC. 

Even  while  sitting  at  her  breakfast 
table  in  her  fashionable  Washington 
apartment,  Miss  Halle  has  turned  up 
excellent  tape  -  recorded  interviews. 
She  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  columnist 
and  radio  commentator  Drew  Pear- 
son. In  all  her  12  years  of  hob- 
nobbing with  international  figures, 
both  homebred  and  foreign,  however, 
Kay  Halle's  experiences  have  never 
surpassed  one  of  her  first  thrills  before 
the  microphone.  That  was  interview- 
ing fuzzy-cheeked  Rapid  Robert  Fel- 
ler, probably  the  greatest  baseball 
pitcher  during  the  past  decade  with 
the  Cleveland  Indians,  when  the  17- 
year-old  fireballer  made  his  first  spe- 
cial radio  broadcast  on  WGAR. 
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Modem  Wives 
Excited 

over  these  extra  advantages  for 

feminine 
tlyqiene 


Assure  Continuous  Action  for  Hours! 

Daintier  —  More  Convenient 

The  practice  of  intimate 
feminine  cleanliness  is  so 
very  important  for  a 
woman's  health,  married 
happiness  and  to  keep  her 
free  from  a  most  unpar- 
donable odor  of  which  she 
may  be  unaware.  And  now 
thanks  to  Zonitors,  women 
have  a  far  more  conve- 
nient, easier,  yet  power- 
fully effective  method  of 
feminine  hygiene. 

Zonitors  are  greaseless, 
stainless  vaginal  supposi- 
tories. When  inserted  —  Zonitors  in- 
stantly release  the  same  powerful 
type  of  germ-killing  and  deodorizing 
properties  as  world-famous  zonite 
and  assure  hours  of  continuous  ac- 
tion. Positively  non-poisonous,  non- 
irritating.  So  convenient.  No  mixing 
or  apparatus  is  required.  So  easy  to 
slip  into  your  purse  if  traveling. 

Zonitors  help  guard  against  infec- 
tion. They  kill  every  germ  they  touch. 
While  it's  not  always  possible  to  con- 
tact all  the  germs  in  the  tract,  you 
can  depend  on  Zonitors  to  imme- 
diately kill  every  reachable  germ.  The 
modernized  method! 


Each  in 
separate 
glass  vial 


NEW!    FREE! 


Send  coupon  for  new  book  revealing  all 
about  these  intimate  physical  facts. 
Zonitors,  Dept.  ZRM-32,  100  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  17,  N.  Y.* 


Name 

Address- 
City 


_State_ 


"Offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


WHAT'S  NEW 


Erling  S.  Bent,  consul  general  of  Norway,  presents 
the  Royal  St.  Olav  Medal  from  King  Haakon  of 
Norway  to  Peggy  Wood,  star  of  CBS-TV's  Mama. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
Theatre  of  Today,  Saturdays,  over  CBS, 
is  back  in  front  of  the  microphone  again, 
after  an  absence  of  several  months.  She 
was  off  the  show  for  a  couple  of  very  good 
reasons — her  new  twins,  Katherine  Jo- 
anne and  Robert  Arthur,  now  seven 
months  old.  Helen  and  her  husband, 
James  Dolan,  radio  musician,  are  pleased 
as  Punch  over  their  first  package  from 
the  stork. 

NBC  has  plans  afoot,  so  rumor  says,  for 
Dean  Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis  to  originate 
one  of  their  TV  clambakes  from  an  alli- 
gator farm.  But  they  hasten  to  add  that 
"all  precautions  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
harm  to  the  alligators."  Smart  move, 
because  with  these  boys,  anything  can 
happen,  and  usually  does. 

When  Eva  Marie  Saint,  who  plays 
Claudia  on  the  TV  version  of  One  Man's 
Family  and  Jeff  Hayden  (he's  Bert  Parks' 
video  director)  got  married  three  months 
ago,  they  didn't  have  the  usual  newly- 
weds'  problem  of  buying  furniture.  How 
to  use  the  furniture  they  each  owned  in 
their  bachelor  apartments  was  the  Hay- 
dens'  problem.  Eva  Marie's  was  strictly 
American  and  Jeff's  was  strictly  modern. 
So  they  timidly  decided  to  take  a  chance 
and  do  what  the  home  magazine  experts 
are  always  telling  people  to  do — "mix 
periods."  And  it  turned  out  so  well  that 
the  Hayden  place  in  Greenwich  Village  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  apartments  in 
New  York. 

Remember  Cliff  Norton,  the  comedian 
on  the  Dave  Garroway  show  last  year? 
He  has  just  started  his  own  coast-to-coast 
television  program,  called  The  Public  Life 
of  Cliff  Norton.    It's  a  five-minute  show, 


done  on  film,  with  Cliff  giving  out  humor- 
ous advice  of  the  how-not-to  variety. 

If  Elspeth  Eric,  who  is  Lucia  Standish 
on  Young  Dr.  Malone,  ever  gets  tired  of 
radio  she  can  probably  become  a  success- 
ful horse  trainer.  Four  years  ago  Els- 
peth's  brother  gave  her  a  horse,  who  was 
then  sixteen  years  old,  and  pretty  much 
of  a  broken-down  nag.  But  she  became 
very  attached  to  the  animal  and  pro- 
ceeded to  teach  him  to  be  a  jumper,  no 
less.  And  believe  it  or  not,  the  horse,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  has  won  thirteen  rib- 
bons in  local  Eastern  horse  shows  and 
even  appeared  at  the  last  National  Horse 
Show  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y. 

What  do  you  think  Roselle  Como  gave 
her  husband  for  Xmas?  A  new  car?  A 
swimming  pool?  A  golf  course?  No,  Perry 
was  surprised  on  Xmas  morning  to  find 
a  big  set  of  trap  drums  under  the  tree. 
Roselle  says  that  Perry  started  to  get 
"drum-happy"  and  every  time  they  went 
to  a  party  he  would  wind  up  jamming 
away  with  the  musicians.  So  now  the 
Como  playroom  in  their  Sands  Point, 
Long  Island,  home  boasts  the  whole 
"skin-beater"  set,  complete  with  all  the 
accessories — tympanis,  cymbals,  bells, 
whistles,  etc. 

The  Perfect  Bride:  When  My 
Friend  Irma,  Marie  Wilson,  married  pro- 
ducer Bob  Fallon  a  few  weeks  ago,  she 
stuck  to  the  old  bridal  custom  of  "some- 
thing old,  something  new,  something  bor- 
rowed and  something  blue."  The  "old" 
was  a  cameo  necklace  worn  by  Bob's 
mother  at  her  own  wedding;  the  "new" 
was  Marie's  bridal  gown,  the  "borrowed" 
was    a    lace    handkerchief    belonging    to 


Marie's  mother,  Mrs.  Genevieve  White, 
and  the  "blue"  was  a  faded  blue  garter, 
originally  worn  by  the  fabulous  actress, 
Lillian  Russell,  which  was  given  to  Marie 
years  ago  by  an  admiring  fan. 

Speaking  of  romance,  there's  one  brew- 
ing between  Georgiana  Carhart  and  Fred 
Stein,  who  both  appear  on  the  Life  Be- 
gins at  80  show.  Fred  is  eighty-two  years 
old  and  Georgiana  is  a  spry  eighty-six! 

Eve's  new  show:  Eve  Arden  will 
retain  the  title  lead  in  CBS'  Our  Miss 
Brooks,  when  the  show  goes  in  front  of 
the  TV  cameras  this  spring.  They  plan 
to  do  it  on  film,  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  I  Love  Lucy  is  done.  Eve  has  been 
attending  all  the  rehearsals  and  filming 
of  the  popular  Lucille  Ball-Desi  Arnaz 
program,  hoping  to  pick  up  a  few  produc- 
tion tips.  "Lucy"  has  been  acclaimed  as 
one  of  the  very  best  of  all  the  television 
shows  coming  out  of  Hollywood.  Lucille 
and  Desi,  with  their  crew,  work  like 
beavers,  rehearsing  all  week  long  before 
they  shoot  the  show  each  Monday  night. 
Of  course  they  have  more  than  mere 
performer  interest  in  the  program  be- 
cause they  head  Desilu  Productions, 
which  owns  the  show.  In  order  to  do  the 
show  more  efficiently  they  built  a  special 
theatre  holding  an  audience  of  300,  on  the 
General  Service  movie  lot.  Incidentally, 
Lucille  and  Desi  recently  celebrated 
eleven  years  of  marriage  and  Desi  pre- 
sented her  with  a  magnificent  aquamarine 
brooch  as  an  anniversary  gift. 

Sad  about  the  passing  of  Mildred 
Bailey  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  at  her  home  in  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  "The  Rockin'  Chair  Lady," 
who  had  tough  breaks  the  past  few  years 
at  one  time  was  one  of  the  biggest  names 
in  popular  music  and  recordings.  She 
got  her  start  in  show  business  through 
Bing  Crosby  when  he  was  singing  with 
the  Paul  Whiteman  band.  Bing  got 
Whiteman  to  give  her  a  chance  and 
Mildred  went  from  the  band  on  to  solo 
fame.  She  and  Bing,  who  both  came  from 
Spokane,  Washington,  remained  close 
friends  through  the  years  and  whenever 
the  going  got  bad  for  Mildred,  Bing 
helped  her  out  financially. 

A  radio  personality  who  has  an  inter- 
esting side-line  is  May  Davenport  Sey- 
mour, who  plays  Ellen  Porter  in  Against 
The  Storm.  In  her  free  hours,  May  is 
well  known  as  a  curator  of  The  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  charge  of 
Theatrical  Arts.  Incidentally,  her  "air" 
daughter  on  the  Storm  serial,  Liz  Porter, 
is  also  her  own  daughter,  Anne  Seymour. 

Coffee  and  Garroway:  Quite  a 
"little"  undertaking  NBC  started  with 
their  two-hour  communications  tele- 
vision program,  Today,  from  7:00  to  9:00 
A.M.  across  the  country  every  morning, 
Mondays  through  Fridays,  with  Dave 
Garroway  as  Communicator.  The  show, 
designed  to  tell  and  show  you  what  has 
happened  in  the  world  since  you  went  to 
bed  last  night,  uses  every  known  tool 
of  communication — books,  newspapers, 
magazines,  wire-photos,  newsreels,  over- 
seas telephones  and  of  course,  television 
itself.  NBC  doesn't  expect  its  viewers  to 
watch  the  show  for  two  hours  straight, 
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COLO 

stealsjour 
spar&le 


Drop  two 
ALKA-SELTZER 

tablets  in  a  glass 
water— listen  to  it  fizz 
then  drink  it! 


SPEEDY 
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. . .  from  discomforts  of  a  cold.  Drink  a 
glass  of  pleasant-tasting  ALKA-SELTZER 
and  see  how  it  helps  relieve  the  headache,  the 
ache-all-over,  feverish  feeling  of  a  cold.  And,  if 
your  cold  causes  a  sore,  raspy  throat,  try  an      °^_^^ 
ALKA-SELTZER  gargle. 

Alka-Seltzer 

BRAND  Reg.  U.S.  Pot.  Off. 

Also  for  FIRST  AID  for  ACID  INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHES,  MUSCULAR  PAIN 


BUY    THE    LARGE    SIZE 


MILES    LABORATORIES,    INC. 
ELKHART,    INDIANA 

Copyright — 1952  Mlle$  laboratories.  Inc.      <£><' 


AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 
U.  S.  AND  CANADA 
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/       DOUBLY 

GUARANTEED 

1  Ifs  exclusive  Uplift  Lining  guar- 
antees protection  from  irritation. 
Here's  sure  allure . . ,  in  luscious 
rayon  satin ... 

2  Unconditionally  guaranteed  for 
an  entire  year's  wear! 


A,  B,  &  C  CUpS 


* 
* 


Stardu*t%* 

GUARANTEED  FOR  1  YEAR     *  * 
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STARDUST,  INC.,  Entire  State  i 


i  York  I 


WHAT'S  NEW 


Dennis  James  and  his  bride,  the  lovely  artist,  former 
Marjorie  Crawford,  drink  a  champagne  toast  in 
honor  of  their  nuptials.  They  married  December  5th. 


because  after  all,  most  of  the  nation  is 
fairly  busy  at  that  time  in  the  morning 
— getting  up,  having  breakfast,  rushing  off 
to  work,  school,  etc.  But  they  feel,  from 
intensive  surveys  they've  done,  that  the 
majority  of  people  who  have  television 
sets  will  watch  the  program  for  some 
portion  of  the  two-hour  period.  Lots  of 
American  husbands  who  used  to  bury 
their  heads  in  the  morning  paper  at  the 
breakfast  table  are  now  taking  their 
coffee  into  the  living  room  to  take  a 
gander  at  this  fascinating  telecast.  It 
takes  a  production  crew  of  150  people, 
working  in  three  shifts,  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  to  keep 
this  program  right  up  to  the  minute.  It's 
such  an  involved  procedure  that  NBC 
is  building  a  brand-new  studio  in  Radio 
City,  which  will  be  visible  from  the  street, 
complete  with  the  latest  electronic  de- 
vices for  communicating  news  and  in- 
formation. The  relaxed  Mr.  Garroway 
used  to  be  a  news  and  special  events 
reporter  at  KDKA  in  Pittsburgh  and 
later  at  WMAQ  in  Chicago  before  he  be- 
came one  of  the  Midwest's  most  popular 
disc  jockeys,  and  of  course  he  gained 
national  prominence  with  his  own  tele- 
vision show,  Garroway  At  Large.  He  has 
had  to  rearrange  his  whole  schedule  of 
living  in  order  to  do  Today.  As  he  says, 
"The  nightlife  is  no  longer  for  me."  Dave 
now  has  to  get  up  every  day  at  4:00 
A.M.  so  he  can  start  rehearsals  at  the 
stroke  of  5:00.  And  each  morning  when 
the  show  is  through  he  immediately  be- 
gins preparing  the  next  morning's  pro- 
gram— the  reviews  on  books,  records, 
magazines,    etc.,    and    the    interviews    he 


does  with  actors,  authors  and  famous 
people. 

Shows  and  People:  When  Holly- 
wood screams  about  television,  the  pro- 
ducers of  Hollywood  Screen  Test,  the 
second  oldest  dramatic  TV  show  on  the 
air,  can  scream  right  back.  They  proudly 
point  to  the  fact  that  since  their  program 
started  in  1948,  they  have  sent  forty-one 
candidates  to  Movietown  and  film  con- 
tracts. 

Carl  Smith,  whose  hit  records,  wLet's 
Live  A  Little,"  "Mr.  Moon,"  and  "If  Tear 
Drops  Were  Pennies,"  brought  him  into 
the  limelight,  has  started  his  own  show 
on  CBS  radio,  Mondays  through  Fridays. 
The  twenty-four-year-old  Tennessee- 
bred  folk  singer  and  composer,  who 
"farmed  till  he  got  into  singin',"  plays  his 
own  guitar  accompaniment  when  he  war- 
bles his  mountain  tunes. 

Dennis  James  lost  his  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  bachelors  in  television 
when  he  up  and  eloped  a  few  weeks  ago 
with  pretty  artist,  Marjorie  Crawford. 
They  tied  the  knot  in  Fairfield,  Connecti- 
cut. There  are  a  couple  of  radio  gals  in 
New  York  who  haven't  recovered  from 
the  news  yet. 

Pardon  the  expression:    On   the 

Give  and  Take  show  a  few  broadcasts 
back,  one  of  the  women  contestants  lost 
her  chance  at  the  big  prize  on  the  last 
question  of  the  program,  but  she  provided 
the  audience  and  production  staff  with 
one  of  the  biggest  laughs  they've  ever 
had.  The  question  had  to  with  matching 
words,  and  she  was  doing  fine  when  they 


asked  her  to  name  the  counterpart  of 
Duke  (Duchess) ,  drake  (duck)  and  Senor 
(Senora).  But  the  last  one  they  gave  her 
was  Maharajah,  and  the  lady  grinned  and 
answered,   most   assuredly,   "Marijuana!" 

The  story  behind  Faye  Emerson's 
poodle  haircut  proves  that  glamorous 
stars  can  have  trouble  with  their  tresses, 
just  like  you  and  me.  Faye,  whose  long 
locks  were  the  envy  of  many  because 
she  could  style  her  coiffeur  in  such  vari- 
ous ways,  decided  to  have  a  permanent 
on  the  ends  of  her  hair,  for  a  change. 
But  the  permanent  turned  out  to  be  a 
dud  and  she  had  to  have  all  of  it  cut  off. 
Then  the  ends  of  her  hair  began  to  break, 
so  she  snipped  even  more  off  the  length. 
That  didn't  seem  to  do  the  trick,  so  Faye 
finally  said  the  heck  with  it,  and — the 
result  is  her  poodle  haircut.  And  she 
started  such  a  fad  with  a  style  that  dozens 
of  girls  in  show  business  have  copied  her. 

It  isn't  often  that  an  actor  is  cast  in  a 
role  that  is  anywhere  near  anything  he 
has  ever  done  in  his  private  life.  But  on 
the  Big  Town  shows,  they've  got  two 
exceptions.  Both  Pat  McVey,  who  is 
Steve  Wilson  on  the  television  version 
and  Walter  Greaza,  who  plays  Wilson  on 
the  radio  program,  at  one  time  worked 
on  metropolitan  newspapers.  McVey  was 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Greaza 
was  with  the  old  St.  Paul  Daily  News. 
So  it's  no  wonder  these  "newspaper  men" 
sound  convincing  in  their  parts. 

Glamour  grandma:  Marlene  Diet- 
rich has  started  her  own  half-hour  radio 
show  over  ABC  on  Sunday  nights,  com- 
ing on  in  the  time  vacated  by  Louella 
Parsons.  The  "glamorous  grandma"  is 
starred  in  Cafe  Istanbul,  a  dramatic 
script  about  a  cafe  singer  who  gets  mixed 
up  in  international  intrigue.  Arnold  Moss 
and  Kenneth  Lynch,  both  well  known  on 
the  air,  play  supporting  roles  in  the  story. 
Funny  thing  about  Dietrich — you  always 
think  of  her  dressed  in  a  gossamer  get- 
up  of  tulle,  sequins,  furs,  etc.,  spelling 
pure  glamour.  Well,  you  should  see  her 
strolling  along  Park  Avenue  on  a  cold 
winter  day  in  New  York,  with  her  two 
grandchildren,  pushing  a  baby  carriage 
and  dressed  in  tailored  slacks,  jersey  top 
and  a  greatcoat.  And  she  still  looks 
glamorous! 

John  Harvey,  hero  Julian  Browning  in 
Against  The  Storm,  and  his  real-life  wife, 
Judy  Parrish,  who  is  Carla  Foster  on  the 
same  serial,  never  worked  together  on 
the  air  before  this  show.  So  what  hap- 
pens in  the  script?  They  wind  up  getting 
married. 

Remember  Ramon  Navarro,  the  former 
MGM  movie  star  of  the  silent  days? 
After  being  semi-retired  for  many  years, 
he  is  attempting  a  career  comeback  via 
the  video  route.  Navarro  is  now  in  New 
York  doing  guest  shots,  after  making  his 
first  appearance  on  Ed  Sullivan's  Toast 
of  The  Town. 

Jimmy  Blaine  (on  the  Stop  The  Music 
radio  show  and  the  Langford-Ameche 
television  program)  and  his  wife  are  ex- 
pecting an  addition  to  the  family  any 
minute.  Their  first  child  is  a  boy,  so 
they're  crossing  their  fingers  for  a  girl 
this  time. 


to  know 
to  tell  her 


So  easy  to  hand  her 
this  FREE  book 
(see  below)  which 
explains  in  detail. 


Before  entering  marriage,  every 
young  woman  should  be  fully  in- 
structed on  the  practice  of  internal 
feminine  cleanliness.  And  it's  of 
vital  importance  that  her  informa- 
tion should  be  based  on  modern 
scientific  knowledge — not  outdated, 
handed -down  advice.  Thanks  to  the 
great  zonite  principle  —  developed 
by  a  world-famous  surgeon  and 
scientist  —  you  can  now  instruct 
your  daughter  with  assurance. 

First,  you'll  impress  on  her  how 
important  frequent  douching  is  for 
her  health,  married  happiness,  after 
her  periods  and  especially  as  a  pre- 
caution against  offensive  odor.  Then 
assure  her  that  no  other  type  liquid 
antiseptic-germicide  of  all  those  tested 
for  the  douche  is  so  powerful  yet 
safe  to  tissues  as  zonite.  It's  posi- 
tively non-poisonous,  non-irritating! 

One  of  the  greatest  advancements  in  hygiene 

For  years  many  women  were  forced 
to  rely  on  harmful  poisons.   Then 

Zonite, 

~x         FOR   NEWER 


Gown  by  Kiviette 

many  foolishly  went  to  the  other 
extreme  and  used  weak,  ineffective 
homemade  solutions — which  couldn't 
possibly  offer  them  the  powerful 
germicidal  and  deodorizing  proper- 
ties of  zonite  .  The  advent  of  zonite 
put  an  end  to  all  this  confusion  and 
has  furnished  women  a  dainty  yet 
powerfully  effective  and  safe-to-use 
antiseptic-germicide  for  important 
intimate  feminine  cleanliness. 

What  ZONITE  does . . . 

zonite  removes  odor-causing  waste 
substances.  It  helps  guard  against 
infection  and  kills  every  germ  it 
touches.  As  you  know,  it's  not 
always  possible  to  contact  all  the 
germs  in  the  tract,  but  zonite  does 
kill  every  reachable  germ  and  leaves 
one  with  such  a  refreshed  dainty 
feeling.  ©i952Z.P.c. 


Mail  coupon  for  F^Els  inUmate 
before  published)  •  ™=T  information 
t  m    and  gives  complete"!  e 
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HOLLYWOOD  IS  YOURS! 
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All  the  color,  extrava- 
gance and  romance  ... 
all  the  splendor  and  fas- 
cinating allure  of  Holly- 
wood ...  all  this  is 
yours  when  you  open  the 
pages  of 


Photoplay  Annual  1952 


the  most  ex- 
citing booh 
of  the  year! 
Over  200 
Photographs! 
Over  2000 
Facts! 


^    FULL-COLOR  PORTRAITS 

'  Exclusively  photographed  in  gorgeous 
four-color  you'll  find  pictures  of  Farley 
Granger,  Doris  Day,  Tony  Curtis,  Ava 
Gardner,  Mitzi  Gaynor,  Ann  Blyth, 
Alan  Ladd,  Steve  Cochran,  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  Debbie  Reynolds,  Dale  Robert- 
son, Gordon  MacRae. 

jk    THE  GREATEST  SCREEN 
T    MOMENTS  IN  1951 

A    31-PAGE    ENCYCLOPEDIA    OF 
▼    ALL  THE  STARS 

9    STARS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

▲    PHOTOPLAY'S   COLLECTOR'S 
J    ALBUM 

Don't  Miss  This  Gorgeous  Book  Of 
Hollywood  In  Review 

Photoplay  Annual  1952 

50c  at  all  newsstands  March  5th 
Get  Your  Copy  Early! 


Lee  Tracy 


Lee  tracy,  famous  for  his  headline 
hunter  roles  on  radio,  has  torn  up 
his  press  card  to  take  on  a  new 
characterization  on  television.  Lee  plays 
a  "public  defender"  in  the  exciting 
series,  The  Amazing  Mr.  Malone,  pre- 
sented on  ABC-TV,  alternate  Mondays, 
8-8:30  P.M. 

Born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Lee  Tracy 
studied  at  Western  Military  Academy 
and  Union  College.  After  graduation,  he 
went  to  Colorado  where  he  took  a  job 
as  a  cowpuncher. 

Although  Tracy  has  never  been  a 
newspaperman,  he  has  portrayed  more 
reporters  on  the  stage  and  in  the  movies 
than  any  other  star.  Beginning  with 
"Big  Time"  he  has  acted  in  some  50 
pictures,  his  most  recent  film  being 
"High  Tide." 

In  London,  he  played  for  a  year  in 
"Idiot's  Delight."  Usually  his  roles  have 
called  for  sharp,  fast-paced,  keen- 
witted portrayals  such  as  Roy  Lane  in 
"Broadway,"  or  Hildy  Johnson,  the 
dynamic  reporter  in  "The  Front  Page." 

In  radio,  the  actor  had  his  own  series 
entitled  So  Proudly  We  Hail,  in  1950, 
in  which  he  had  the  leading  roles  in 
this  dramatic  series  about  America.  The 
program  was  broadcast  for  40  weeks 
over  1,956  stations  for  the  U.S.  Army. 
His  other  radio  appearances  include 
Theater  Guild  of  the  Air  and  Philip 
Morris  Playhouse. 

On  video,  Tracy  has  been  seen  in 
The  Robert  Montgomery  Show,  Sus- 
pense and  the  Milton  Berle  Show. 

Lee  is  5'10"  tall  and  weighs  155 
pounds.  He  has  sandy  hair,  blue  eyes 
and  a  ready  smile  and  is  married  to 
Helen  Thomas  of  Pennsylvania,  whom 
he  met  in  Hollywood. 

Tracy  is  a  dog-fancier  and  if  he 
had  the  time  would  pursue  a  career 
of  schooner  racing  in  trans-oceanic 
contests. 

In  World  War  I,  the  noted  actor 
served  his  country  as  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant and  in  World  War  II  he  became 
a  Captain  in  the  Military  Police  Corps. 

With  all  this  accumulated  experience, 
Tracy  is  a  natural  for  his  role  of  the 
criminal  lawyer  in  The  Amazing  Mr. 
Malone,  and  if  he  ever  needs  help  he 
can   always   call   another   Tracy — Dick! 


Information 


Ask  your  questions- 


Who's  The  Bride 
Dear  Editor: 

Recently  while  viewing  Ted  Mack's  TV 
program,  he  spoke  of  Dennis  James,  his- 
announcer,  getting  married.  Could  you 
please  tell  who  the  bride  is? 

Mrs.  W.  S.,  Newark,  Ohio 

Dennis  James,  announcer  for  Ted  Mack's 
Amateur  Hour,  was  married  to  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Crawford  of  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Versatile  Voice 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  please  tell  me  who  plays  the 
part  of  Gil  Whitney  in  the  Helen  Trent 
show?  He  has  such  a  beautiful  voice.  We 
just  love  to  listen  to  him.  Could  you  please 
print  his  picture  and  any  information  about 
him. 

Mrs.  D.  F.,  Milford,  Conn. 

David  Gothard  is  featured  in  the  role  of 
the  lawyer,  Gil  Whitney,  on  The  Romance 
of  Helen  Trent  show.  He  has  been  an  an- 
nouncer and  his  experience  as  a  puppeteer 
explains  his  versatile  voice.  David  was 
born  in  Beardstown,  Illinois,  in  1911,  is 
six  feet  tall  and  weighs  168.  He  loves 
travel,  sports  clothes,  steak  and  light  sym- 
phonic music.  He  is  currently  heard  also 
as  Ken  Martinson  in  This  is  Nora  Drake. 


: 


Joan  Was  Portia 
Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  know  if  Joan  Scott  in 
Valiant  Lady  is  the  same  person  who 
played  Portia  in  Portia  Faces  Life?  Please 
print  Joan's  picture  and  anything  else  you 
know  about  her. 

Mrs.  P.  K.,  Portland,  Oregon 

You're  right!  Lucille  Wall,  who  is  heard 
as  Joan  Scott  in  Valiant  Lady,  starred  for 
many  years  in  Portia  Faces  Life.  The  ac- 
tress made  her  radio  debut  as  the  "Collier 
Love  Story"  girl  with  Fredric  March.  She 
has  also  appeared  in  leading  roles  on 
Broadway.  Born  in  Chicago,  Lucille  at- 
tended the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts.  She  is  5'7"  tall,  has  blonde  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  and  is  unmarried.  Her  hobbies 
are   antiques   and  interior   decoration. 


Dennis 
James 


Joan 
Alexander 


ooth 


we'll  try  to  find  the  answers 


The  Three  Sharps 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  supply  any  information  about 
Buddy  Greco?  I  think  his  trio,  The  Three 
Sharps,  are  terrific. 

Miss  H.  R.,  Hamlin,  W.  Va., 

Piano  and  song  stylist  Buddy  Greco  hails 
crom  Philadelphia,  where  he  first  appeared 
on  the  Children's  Hour  at  the  age  of  four. 
His  trio  (piano,  bass  and  guitar)  had  their 
initial  engagement  in  New  Jersey  and  then 
disbanded  temporarily.  But  Buddy's  faith 
was  so  strong  that  he  turned  down  an  offer 
to  join  Gene  Krupa's  band  as  pianist.  The 
trio's  first  record,  "Ain't  She  Pretty"  was 
a  best-seller.  Buddy  married  his  childhood 
sweetheart,  Sally,  in  1947  and  they  have 
one  daughter,  Carmen. 

Doctor's  Wife 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  tell  me  if  Joan  Alex- 
ander is  married?  I  have  seen  her  on 
television  in  The  Name's  the  Same  pro- 
gram, and  would  like  to  know  more  about 
her. 

L.  M.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

A  regular  panelist  on  this  TV  show,  Joan 
is  happily  married  to  a  surgeon  in  New 
York  and  they  have  a  five-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Jane.  The  attractive  actress  began  her 
career  at  the  age  of  16  and  later  appeared 
with  Leslie  Howard  in  the  Broadway  pro- 
duction of  "Hamlet."  Joan  is  currently 
starred  in  several  radio  programs:  Wendy 
Warren,  Brighter  Day,  and  Perry  Mason. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  is  her  birthplace  and 
she  is  yffyz"  tall  with  brown  eyes  and  hair. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
nnd  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-Television  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd  St., 
Neiv  York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer  if  we 
can  either  in  Information  Booth  or  by  mail 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter  along  with  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope,  and  specify  whether  your  ques- 
tion concerns  radio  or  TV. 


J.  Scott  Smart 


J  scott  smart,  well-remembered  for  * 
.  his  screen  and  radio  characteri- 
zations as  a  soft-spoken  private 
detective,  has  turned  in  his  private-eye 
identification  card  for  the  gold  shield 
of  a  crime-busting  police  commissioner 
on  ABC's  mystery-drama  series,  The 
Top  Guy. 

Jack  once  had  ambitions  to  enter  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  but  as  he 
grew  up  and  out,  football  supplanted 
his  naval  aspirations.  He  made  out  all 
right  in  the  pigskin  game,  as  the  oppos- 
ing teams  had  difficulty  going  around 
him  or  over  him.  That  was  in  high 
school. 

Jack  never  got  around  to  going  to 
college,  although  he  was  offered  schol- 
arships by  Columbia  and  Cornell  Uni- 
versities. A  set  of  drums  from  his  father 
kept  him  out  of  college. 

"That  set  of  drums,"  observes  Jack, 
"marks  the  beginning  of  my  downfall. 
They  changed  me  from  a  normal  hu- 
man being  into  an  entertainer." 

The  change  was  rapid.  He  got  a  job 
playing  drums  with  a  small  orchestra 
in  Buffalo.  Before  long,  the  astute  band- 
leader had  Jack  doing  a  song  and  dance 
specialty — and  that  went  over  big.  When 
that  job  ended,  Jack  joined  a  stock 
company. 

Jack  started  his  radio  work  in  Buf- 
falo. In  1929  he  decided  to  try  his 
talent  in  New  York  City  and  landed  a 
leading  role  in  a  network  program. 
He  soon  appeared  in  the  Broadway  re- 
vue, "New  Faces,"  and  after  that  re- 
ceived a  year's  contract  with  Universal 
Pictures.  While  in  Hollywood,  Jack 
was  heard  on  many  Big  Town  broad- 
casts and  portrayed  Mr.  Fuddle  in  the 
Blondie  series.  For  five  years  he  was 
heard  on  the  Fred  Allen  show. 

Jack  now  calls  Ogunquit,  Maine,  his 
residence,  and  commutes  back  and  forth 
by  air  between  Radio  City  and  the 
New  England  retreat.  Occasionally  he 
can  be  found  "sittin'  in"  on  a  jam  ses- 
sion at  a  jazz  bistro  in  Greenwich 
Village,  but  the  rest  of  his  relaxing 
time  finds  him  painting  New  England 
water-color  landscapes,  and  trying 
out  food  recipes  on  his  recent  bride, 
Mary  Leigh  Call.  "Jack's  specialty  is 
clam  spaghetti — New  England  style," 
claims  Mrs.  Smart,  "and  it's  good,  too." 


New  finer  MUM 
stops  odor  longer! 

NOW  CONTAINS  AMAZING   NEW 

INGREDIENT  M-3  TO  PROTECT  UNDERARMS 

AGAINST  ODOR-CAUSING   BACTERIA 


•  Protects  better,  longer.  New  Mum  now 

contains  amazing  ingredient  M-3  for  more 
effective  protection.  Doesn't  give  under- 
arm odor  a  chance  to  start! 

•  Softer,  creamier  new  Mum  is  gentle, 
contains  no  harsh  ingredients.  Will  not 
rot  or  discolor  finest  fabrics. 

•  The  only  leading  deodorant  that  contains 
no  water  to  dry  out  or  decrease  its  effi- 
ciency. No  waste.  No  shrinkage. 

•  Delicately  fragrant  new  Mum  is  use- 
able, wonderful  to  the  last  fingertipful. 
Get  new  Mum  today. 


Hut  hard 


Lucille 
Wall 


yv  \0 


^  Guaranteed  by  v\ 

i  Good  Housekeeping  , 


New  MUM 

CREAM  DEODORANT 

A  Product  of  Bristol-Myers 
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When  you  don't  know  the  party  guests,  should  you  — 

I    I  Plunge  in  boldly       Q  Pause  at  the  doorway     Q  Hog  fhe  wall 

Before  you  cross  a  crowded  room  — of  strangers  —  better  get  your 
bearings.  Instead  of  anteloping  in  (only  to  flounder  midway, 
flustered),  pause  at  the  door  long  enough  to  spy  your  hostess. 
Then  beeline  (but  s-1-o-w-l-y)  in  her  direction;  she'll  take  over 
from  there.  And  if  it's  "that"  time,  don't  dismay.  You'll  be  com- 
fortable, confident  —  with  Kotex.  For  Kotex  is  made  to  stay  soft 
while  you  wear  it;  holds  its  shape  for  hours,  what's  more. 


Are  you  in 
the  know? 


R 

M 
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Which  lipstick  makes  teeth  look  whiter? 

□  Blue-red  □  Orange-red         fj  Brown-red 

Your  uppers-and-lowers  lack  that  alabaster 
look?  Along  with  faithful  bruShwork, 
pucker-paint  helps.  To  make  teeth  seem 
whiter,  blue-red's  the  lipstick  hue  for  you. 
And  on  sanitary  protection  days,  learn 
what  a  difference  it  makes,  poise-wise,  to 
choose  a  "just-for-you"  ahsorbency  of 
Kotex.  You'll  see  — when  you  try  all  3! 
(Different  sizes,  for  different  days.) 


Know  a  quick  pick-up  for  a  wilted  veil? 

I    I  A  Utile  light  refreshment       Q  Waxed"  paper 

If  you  haven't  time  for  ironing  —  try  this 
trick:  Slide  the  tired  veil  quickly  back  and 
forth  on  a  lighted  lamp  bulb.  It's  a  slick, 
last-minute  way  to  crisp  that  glamour-wisp! 
Of  course,  to  outwit  calendar  emergencies, 
you're  smart  to  buy  Kotex  —  in  advance. 
With  that  special  safety  center  you  get  extra 
protection  that  perks  up  your  confidence, 
revives  your  poise! 


If  your  tootsies  tangle,  what  to  do? 

I    I  Shun  school  shindigs     Q  Insist  it's  your  fault 

You  step  on  his  feet  and  you  say  "I'm 
sorry."  If  he  gallantly  takes  the  blame,  no 
need  to  contradict  him  —  nor  shy  away 
from  future  shindigs  because  you  misstep 
now  and  then.  Relax.  Practice.  You'll  soon 
follow  smoothly.  And  even  at  certain  times, 
"watching  eyes"  needn't  worry  you.  Be- 
cause Kotex  has  flat  pressed  ends,  there's  no 
revealing  outline! 


More  women  choose  KOTEX  than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


Want  to  get  "certain"  facts  straight? 

□  Ask  Sis         □  See  a  librarian         Q  Read  "V.P.Y." 


Hazy  about  what  happens  and  why  — 
at  "that"  time?  Read  "Very  Personally 
Yours"  —  the  new,  free  booklet  filled 
with  easy -to -understand  facts,  plus 
lively   illustrations    (by   Walt   Disney 


Productions).  Hints  on  diet,  exercise, 
grooming  .  .  .  do's  and  dont's  a  girl 
should  know!  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
FREE!  Address  Room  42,  919  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


KOTEX    IS     A     REGISTERED    TRADE     MARK 

OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL 

CELLUCOTTON    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 
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ore  in  love  with  him  now!  We've  been 
married  for  eight  years  and  I'm  more 
in  love  with  my  husband  now  than  I 
was  on  our  wedding  day — much  more!" 

Words  from  the  most  listened-to  daily 
drama,  the  Romance  of  Helen  Trent,  in  which 
queen  of  the  daytime  serials,  Julie  Stevens, 
stars  every  Monday  through  Friday?  No, 
real-life  words.  Words  said  with  a  toss  of 
pale  gold  hair,  and  a  twinkle  in  the  green 
eyes  of  real-life  vibrant  Julie  Stevens.  But 
it  wasn't  always  that  way — 


Julie's    family.    She's 
queen  of  daytime  serials 


M 


JLhe  story  of  Julie  Stevens — queen  of  the  daytime  serial  Helen 
Trent — who  knows  a  gold  band  and  a  baby's  smile  makes  life  perfect 


Nancy's  day   is  done,   and   it's  with   a   big   smile  for  her 
Mother  and  Father  that  she  drops  off  to  the  Land  of  Nod. 


"Charles  and  I  loathed  each  other  at  first  sight," 
Julie  sighs  happily.  "Our  romance  was  all  very 
complicated — a  comedy  of  errors  which  ran  the 
risk  of  becoming  a  tragedy  of  errors,  but  didn't, 
thanks  to  a  winter  week-end  with  friends  in  the 
country. 

"It  all  started  when  we  met  one  October,  and 
our  friendship,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  went  along  • 
in  a  barbed  and  bitter  way  through  the  autumn. 
Then  along  came  Christmas  Eve.  I  was  playing 
Kitty  Foyle  on  the  radio  all  this  while  and  re- 
hearsing Cry  Havoc  for  Broadway.  On  Christmas 
Eve  Cry  Havoc  opened.  I  was  dressing  for  the 
performance  with  Florence  Rice,  in  whom  I  had 
confided  this  disturbing  friendship  with  Charles. 
Suddenly,  Florence,  who  had  left  the  dressing 
room  before  me,  came  rushing  back  to  announce 
that  he — Charles — was  at  the  stage-door  asking  for 
me.  In  Cry  Havoc  we  all  wore  Army  Nurses' 
uniforms  and  dirty  faces,  and  looked  just  the 
way  no  girl  wants  to  look  for  any  man.  Just  the 
same  I  found  myself  going  downstairs  to  meet 
him.  It  turned  out  he  wanted  to  personally  wish 
me  good  luck  with  the  play.  You  know,  I  think 
that  was  the  first  time  I  realized,  or  at  least 
acknowledged  to  myself,  how  nice  he  really 
could  be. 


"Well,  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea  what  I  did 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Presumably,  I  went 
through  the  three  acts  of  the  play  and  didn't  miss, 
but  how  I  did  it  .  .  . 

"And  it  was  two  weeks  before  I  saw  him  again. 
By  that  time  the  ill-fated  Cry  Havoc  had  closed. 
I  was  terribly  tired.  I  wanted  a  rest — or  at  least 
a  change  of  scenery.  Charles  came  up  with  the 
suggestion  that  we  join  friends  of  his  for  a  re- 
laxing week-end  in  the  country. 

"It  was  that  week-end  ...  in  a  lovely  old  home 
in  Connecticut  .  .  .  that  we  fell  in  love.  On  the 
Saturday  of  that  week-end  we  skied  during  the 
daytime,  and  in  the  evening  we  all  sat  in  front  of 
the  log  fire  and  Charles  read  The  Snow  Goose  to 
us.  On  Sunday,  on  our  way  home,  we  stopped  for 
dinner — just  the  two  of  us— at  a  lovely  old  inn,  and 
before  a  roaring  fire  we  talked  and  talked.  We 
found  we  had  a  great  deal  in  common.  Despite 
our  rather  different  backgrounds — geographically 
different,  at  least — we  had'  somehow  arrived  at 
similar  likes  and  dislikes.   About  so  many  things. 

"Charles  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
but  later  lived  in  Scarsdale,  New  York,  where  his 
father  was  Superintendent  of  Schools.  I  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  but  later  lived  in  the  little 
town   of   Somersville,   Connecticut,   which   is   the 
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heart  of  the  beautiful  tobacco  country.  Charles 
had  spent  his  summers  in  Maine,  and  I  had  spent 
mine  on  Cape  Cod — we  both  loved  the  outdoors. 
"Not  too  long  after  that  wonderful  evening,  in 
January  of  1944  to  be  exact,  we  were  married — 
between  Saturday  rehearsals  for  Abie's  Irish  Rose 
in  the  morning  and  Kitty  Foyle  at  night,  I  became 
Mrs.  Charles  Underhill.  We  had  our  ceremony 
in  a  small  town  in  New  Jersey.  I  wore  a  tailored 
suit,  Oxford  gray,  with  a  single  white  orchid  at 
my  shoulder,  and  we  had  a  one-day  honeymoon 
which  was  really  rather  funny.  We  had  rented  a 
car,  and  after  my  show  that  night  had  driven  to  a 
picturesque  inn  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut^  where, 
in  spite  of  being  as  legal  as  possible,  the  manager 
looked  at  us  skeptically,  very  skeptically  indeed — 
what,  with  our  rented  car,  our  light  luggage,  and 
the  hour  so  late! 

•  "The  next  morning  we  drove  to  Armonk,  New 
York,  where  we  thought  we'd  'just  look  at'  some 
property  we'd  seen  before  and  liked.  We  had  no 
intention  of  buying  it,  or  anything  else,  for  that 


matter.  We'd  always  said  we  didn't  want  to  own 
anything  because  before  you  knew  it  possessions 
owned  you — body,  soul  and  bankbook.  So — the 
next  day  we  wrote  the  real  estate  people  and 
bought  it  .  .  .  bought  five  and  a  half  acres  of  it, 
including  an  acre  and  a  half  of  pond.  Later  we 
bought  twelve  and  a  half  acres  more,  and  now  we 
spend  all  our  week-ends  there  loving  it  just  like 
the  landed  gentry  we  swore  we'd  never  be! 

"We've  cleared  all  the  land  ourselves,  with  our 
own  bare  hands — that  is,  we  have  a  tractor  and  a 
bulldozer  (my  prospective  mink  coat  in  actuality 
became  a  bulldozer!)  And  we've  even  built  a 
beach  ourselves,  grain  of  sand  by  grain  of  sand, 
you  might  say.  We've  started  to  grow  little  ever- 
greens, hoping  to  have  an  evergreen  nursery 
some  day.  We  bought  a  little  prefabricated  house, 
about    ten    feet    by     (Continued    on    page  85) 

Produced  by  Frank  and  Anne  Hummert,  The  Romance  of 
Helen  Trent  is  heard  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS  for  White- 
hall Pharmacal  products. 


Using  poodle  Pooh  as  an  audience,  Julie  goes  over  radio 
script  with  Charles  for  his  suggestions  on  her  "reading." 


homespun  I  lappiness 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


Ted  Collins  and  Kate  Smith  are  now  celebrating 
their  twenty-year  partnership  based  on  a  hand- 
shake. Kate  has  her  hair  arranged  for  TV  show. 


Joy  is  everywhere  — 
in  a  smile  you  share, 
in  a  friend  you  find, 
in    a   job    well    done 


Along  the  Great  White  Way  in  New 
York  they  still  tell  a  story  about 
"Honeymoon  Lane,"  Kate  Smith's  first 
Broadway  show.  She  was  about  seventeen, 
a  tall,  hearty  girl  with  a  big,  glorious  voice, 
getting  launched  as  a  musical  comedy  per- 
former. One  evening,  as  she  neared  the  end 
of  a  Charleston  number,  the  heel  of  her 
right  shoe  broke  off  suddenly,  pitching  her 
to  the  stage.  Backstage,  everyone  gasped, 
but  Kate  was  equal  to  it.  Quickly  .  she 
struck  a  comedy  pose,  resting  on  the  floor 
on  "one  elbow,  hand  stuck  under  her  chin. 
Looking  straight  out  at  the  audience  she 
began  to  laugh  uproariously,  and  thinking 
it  had  all  been  planned,  the  audience 
laughed  right  back  and  applauded  wildly. 

That  story  is  somehow  characteristic  of 
Kate  today,  although  she  has  come  a  long 
way  from  the  days  when  she  .was  a  musical 
comedy  comedienne!.  Not  far  enough,  how- 
ever, to  lose  the  ability  to  be  herself  under 
any  circumstances.  Kate  knew  it  was  a 
dreadful  thing  for  a  dancer  to  fall  on  the 
stage,  but  she  felt  it  would  be  a  worse 
thing  not  to  be  able  to  turn  it  into  a  big 
joke  that  all  could  share,  herself  included. 
After  all,  it  vms  funny.  Perhaps  in  that 
moment  she  began  to  learn  the  things  at 
which  she  is  now  so  adept — how  to  handle 
a  big  audience  and  how  to  get  closer  to 
people  she  was  trying  to  entertain. 

The   Kate  of    (Continued   on    page   83) 
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Kate  Smith  Show  is  seen  M-F.,  4:00  P.M.  EST  and 
the  Kate  Smith  Evening  Hour  is  seen  Wed.,  8  P.M. 
EST.  Both  on  NBC-TV.  The  Kate  Smith  Program  is 
heard  M-F,  12:05  P.M.  EST,  WNBC,  and  12:15 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


The  hours  when  Kate  can  work  on  her  needlepoint  for  her  friends  or  neighbors,  the  time  when  she 
can  visit  with  her  family  are  the  satisfying  wonderful  times  for  Kate.  She  loves  her  garden  at 
Lake  Placid,  but  best  of  all  she  likes  "antiqueing"  and    caring   for  the    rare   antiques   she   cherishes. 
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Ted  Collins  and  Kate  Smith  are  now  celebrating 
their  twenty-year  partnership  based  on  a  hand- 
shake. Kate  has  her  hair  arranged  for  TV  show. 
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By  FRANCES  KISH 

Joy  is  everywhere  — 
in  a  smile  you  share, 
in  a  friend  you  find, 
in   a   job    well    done 


Along  the  Great  White  Way  in  New 
York  they  still  tell  a  story  about 
"Honeymoon  Lane,"  Kate  Smith's  first 
Broadway  show.  She  was  about  seventeen, 
a  tall,  hearty  girl  with  a  big,  glorious  voice, 
getting  launched  as  a  musical  comedy  per- 
former. One  evening,  as  she  neared  the  end 
of  a  Charleston  number,  the  heel  of  her 
right  shoe  broke  off  suddenly,  pitching  her 
to  the  stage.  Backstage,  everyone  gasped, 
but  Kate  was  equal  to  it.  Quickly  .  she 
struck  a  comedy  pose,  resting  on  the  floor 
on  'one  elbow,  hand  stuck  under  her  chin. 
Looking  straight  out  at  the.  audience  she 
began  to  laugh  uproariously,  and  thinking 
it  had  all  been  planned,  the  audience 
laughed  right  back  and  applauded  wildly. 
That  story  is  somehow  characteristic  of 
Kate  today,  although  she  has  come  a  long 
way  from  the  days  when  she  was  a  musical 
comedy  comedienne:  Not  far  enough,  how- 
ever, to  lose  the  ability  to  be  herself  under 
any  circumstances.  Kate  knew  it  was  a 
dreadful  thing  for  a  dancer  to  fall  on  the 
stage,  but  she  felt  it  would  be  a  worse 
thing  not  to  be  able  to  turn  it  into  a  big 
joke  that  all  could  share,  herself  included. 
After  all,  it  was  funny.    Perhaps  in  that 

mum!nVShe  began  to  learn  the  th^g5  at 
wbich  she  is  now  so  adept— how  to  handle 
a  big  audience  and  how  to  get  closer  to 
people  she  was  trying  to  entertain. 

ine   Kate   of    (Continued    on    page    83) 
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rt,,  v!.m,c  ,0,i  is  seen  MF->  4:°0  P-M.  EST  and 
EST  R.K  UM?Vening  Hou*  *  «*"  Wed.,  8  P.M. 
heard  Mr°n,oNncCTV-  The  Kate  Smith  Program  is 
heard  M-F.  12:05  P.M.  EST,  WNBC,  and  12:15 
P-M.  EST,  NBC. 


The  hours  when  Kate  can  work  on  her  needlepoint  for  her  friends  or  neighbors,  the  time  when  she 
can  visit  with  her  family  are  the  satisfying  wonderful  times  for  Kate.  She  loves  her  garden  at 
Lake  Placid,  but  best  of  all  she  likes  "antiqueing"  and   caring  for  the   rare  antiques  she  cherishes. 


The  only  two  resembling  the  parts  they 
play  are  Marie  Wilson  and  Gathy 
Lewis,  as  roommates  Jane  and  Irma. 


Friends  of 


I  wish  all  radio  was  populated  with  such  gay  folk. 


Marie  and  boss  Alan 
Reed ,  and  Gloria  Gor- 
don as  Mrs.  O'Reilly. 
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John  Brown  plays  Al, 
Irma's  boy  friend.  Be- 
low, Producer  Cy  How- 
ard    and      his      Irma. 


MY  FRIEND  IRMA 


Love  the  show.   Love  Irma.   Love  them  all,  come  to  think  of  it 

I  By 

HANS  CONRIED 


The  bright  boys — and  they  are 
bright  boys  indeed — who 
write  and  produce  our  happy 
show,  My  Friend  Irma,  are  a 
pretty  inventive  lot.  But  they 
could  stay  up  all  night  inventing 
at  top  efficiency,  and  still  not 
create  situations  any  more  pre- 
carious or  hilarious  than  some 
dillies  all  of  us  in  the  cast  have 
faced  in  our  own  lives. 

Except  for  Marie  Wilson — Irma 
herself — who  was  experimenting 
with  her  beautiful  but  bewildered 
personality  in  "Boy  Meets  Girl" 
in  moving  pictures  at  the  time, 
we  all  crashed  into  radio  in  the 
days  when  acting  in  front  of  a 


microphone  was  about  as  hazard- 
ous a  profession  as  going  down 
into  the  coal  mines. 

There's  my  story,  for  example. 

I  landed  on  the  West  Coast  in 
1935,  about  as  low  in  the  pocket 
and  in  the  mind  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  when  you're  eighteen  years 
old.  For  me — although  I  didn't 
take  stock  until  some  time  later 
— this  meant,  I  thought,  an  end 
to  all  my  hopes  for  a  career  in 
the  theatre.  I  wanted  to  be  an 
actor    (Continued    on    page  101) 

My  Friend  Irma,  Sun.  6  P.M.  EST,  CBS, 
for  Pearson  Pharmacal.  Seen  Tues.,  10:30 
P.M.  EST,  CBS-TV,  Cavalier  Cigarette. 


Professor  Kropotkin  is  Hans  Conried 


The  only  two  resembling  the  parts  they 
play  are  Marie  Wilson  and  Cathy 
Lewis,  as  roommates  Jane  and  Irma. 


John  Brown  plays  Al, 
Irma's  boy  friend.  Be- 
low, Producer  Cy  How- 
ard    and     his      Irma. 


Friends  of  MY  FRIEND  IRMA 


I  wish  all  radio  was  populated  with  such  gay  folk. 


Marie  and  boss  Alan 
Reed ,  and  Gloria  Gor- 
don as  Mrs.  O'Reilly. 
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Love  the  show.   Love  Irma.   Love  them  all,  come  to  think  of  it 

By 
HANS  CONRIED 


Professor  Kropotkin  is  Hans  Conried 
who  has  a  hundred  "acting"  voices. 
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The  bright  BOYS— and  they  are 
bright  boys   indeed — who 

write  and  produce  our  happy 
show,  My  Friend  Irma,  are  a 
pretty  inventive  lot.  But  they 
c°uld  stay  up  all  night  inventing 
at  top  efficiency,  and  still  not 
create  situations  any  more  pre- 
vious or  hilarious  than  some 
<""ies  all  of  us  in  the  cast  have 
taced  m  our  own  lives. 
^Except  for  Marie  Wilson— Irma 
u>l  t~~wno  was  experimenting 
„  h  her  beautiful  but  bewildered 
Personality  in  "Boy  Meets  Girl" 

moving  pictures  at  the  time, 

dav       Crashed  into  radio  in  the 
«  when  acting   in  front  of  a 


microphone  was  about  as  hazard- 
ous a  profession  as  going  down 
into  the  coal  mines. 

There's  my  story,  for  example. 

I  landed  on  the  West  Coast  in 
1935,  about  as  low  in  the  pocket 
and  in  the  mind  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  when  you're  eighteen  years 
old.  For  me— although  I  didn't 
take  stock  until  some  time  later 
—this  meant,  I  thought,  an  end 
to  all  my  hopes  for  a  career  in 
the  theatre.  I  wanted  to  be  an 
actor    (Continued    on   page  101) 

My  Friend  Irma.  Sun.  6  P.M.  EST.  CBS 
for  Pearson  Pharmwal.  Seen  Tim..  10.30 
P.M.  EST,  CBS-TV,  Cavalier  Cigarette. 


MISSY 


MIRACLE  OF  MOTHERHOOD  CAME 


and  ME 


By  DINAH  SHORE 

as  told  to 
BETTY  MILLS 


-' 


•** 


Dinah 
and  Missy 


' 


TO  DINAH  WHEN  MISSY  WAS  BORN 


Missy  sat  between  George  and  me.  Her  wide  blue  eyes 
looked  straight  into  mine  as  she  pushed  her  cereal  away 
from  her,  definitely  and  finally. 

"I  don't  like  cereal.  I  won't  eat  cereal.  I  hate  cereal." 

I  looked  at  George.   This  was  the  third  straight  day  of  Missy's 
refusing  to  eat.  Ordinarily  I  consider  myself  the  luckiest  woman 
in  the  world — lucky  because  I  have  an  adoring  husband  in 
George,  a  wonderful  child  in  Missy  but  at  this  particular  moment 
I  was  just  another  perplexed,  helpless  mother.   George,  sensing 
my  unhappiness,  reached  across  the  table  and  squeezed  my  hand. 
Then  he  engulfed  both  Missy's  tiny  hands  in  his  and  said  gently: 

"I  guess  Missy  just  isn't  hungry." 

Missy  laughed  that  gay,  lovable  laugh  and  replied  just  as 
gently,  "No,  Missy  just  isn't  hungry." 

All  this  was  happening  as  I  was  preparing  for  my  new  television 
show  and  still  maintaining  my  schedule  of  three  radio  shows 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday— but,  isn't  it  always 
when  things  are  really  rugged  in  business  that  something  goes 
horribly,  unforgettably  wrong  in  your  personal  life?   By  the  time 
I  returned  home  from  the  radio  show  that  afternoon,  I'd  worked 
myself  into  a  high  state  of  nervousness.   I  (Continued  on  page  86) 

Dinah  is  heard  on  the  Jack  Smith  Show,  M-W-F,  7:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS  for  Tide. 
The  Dinah  Shore  Show  is  seen  NBC-TV,  T-T,  7:30  P.M.  EST,  Chevrolet  Motor. 


Even  Daddy's  protecting  arms 
don't  reassure  Missy  that  the 
clown  is  really  fun.  But  spun  sugar 
is  so  good,  the  little  auto  just  fits, 
and — well,  the  circus  is  wonderful! 


Lone 


Journey 


ero 


Muriel  Kirklcmd  met  Staats  when  both  were  playing 
in  summer  stock.  She  gave  up  touring  the  country 
to  settle  down,  count  her  blessings  as  Staats'  wife. 
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To  listen  to  Staats  Cotsworth  talk  about 
his  role  of  "Wolfe  Bennett"  in  Lone 
Journey  is  to  be  transported  to  the  moun- 
tain country  of  Montana,  breathing  the 
fresh,  sparkling  air,  looking  across  the 
great  spaces  that  seem  almost  endless.  For 
blond,  blue-eyed  Staats  has  fallen  in  love 
with  that  role;  when  he  plays  it  he  is  really 
living  it. 

"The  character  is  so  real,"  he  explained. 
"Bennett  is  a  businessman  turned  rancher, 
an  introspective  man,  a  deep  thinker.  The 
part  is  so  well  written  that  he  is  really  alive. 
He  talks  as  real  people  do,  does  the  things 
that  a  real  man  of  his  nature  would  do  in 
the  same  circumstances." 

Staats  would  live  in  country  like  that  if 
he  could,  but  "The  Clark  Gable  of  radio," 
as  a  newspaper  man  once  called  him,  cannot 


is    widely    exhibited    painter,    world    traveler, 
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Muriel  reads  aloud  to  Staats  as  he 
paints.  By  fall  he  will  have  fifty 
oils   ready  for  gallery   exhibition. 


move  so  far  away  from  the  radio  studios 
where  he  earns  a  living. 

"The  very  locale  of  Lone  Journey  is  in- 
spiring," he  said.  "Montana  isn't  all  settled, 
even  today;  there's  still  plenty  of  room 
there,  So  that  a  man  can  have  land  of  his 
own,  plenty  of  it.     It  is  really  American." 

Meanwhile,  having  to  live  within  a  short 
hop  by  taxi  of  Radio  City,  he  and  his  wife, 
the  beautiful  Muriel  Kirkland,  still  have  a 
home  with  space  around  it.  Their  pent- 
house on  top  of  a  large  apartment  building 
in  the  East  Fifties  has  a  terrace  which  looks 
out  over  New  York's  rooftops  toward  the 
Hudson  River;  the  noise  of  the  city  surges 
far  below,  like  surf  (Continued  on  page  88) 

Lone  Journey  is  heard  Monday-Friday  at  11 :00  A.M. 
EST  over  ABC.  Sponsored  by  Lever  Bros,  for  Surf. 


chef  and  Lone  Journey's  Wolfe  Bennett 
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Muriel  Kirkland  met  Staats  when  both  were  playing 
in  summer  stock.  She  gave  up  touring  the  country 
to  settle  down,  count  her  blessings  as  Staats'  wife. 
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Muriel  reads  aloud  to  Staats  as  he 
paints.  By  fall  he  will  have  fifty 
oils   ready  for  gallery   exhibition. 


To  listen  to  Staats  Cotsworth  talk  about 
his  role  of  "Wolfe  Bennett"  in  Lone 
Journey  is  to  be  transported  to  the  moun- 
tain country  of  Montana,  breathing  the 
fresh,  sparkling  air,  looking  across  the 
great  spaces  that  seem  almost  endless.  For 
blond,  blue-eyed  Staats  has  fallen  in  love 
with  that  role;  when  he  plays  it  he  is  really 
living  it. 

"The  character  is  so  real,"  he  explained. 
"Bennett  is  a  businessman  turned  rancher, 
an  introspective  man,  a  deep  thinker.  The 
part  is  so  well  written  that  he  is  really  alive. 
He  talks  as  real  people  do,  does  the  things 
that  a  real  man  of  his  nature  would  do  in 
the  same  circumstances." 

Staats  would  live  in  country  like  that  if 
he  could,  but  "The  Clark  Gable  of  radio, 
as  a  newspaper  man  once  called  him,  cannot 


is    widely    exhibited    painter,    world    traveler- 


move  so  far  away  from  the  radio  studios 
where  he  earns  a  living. 

"The  very  locale  of  Lone  Journey  is  in- 
spiring," he  said.  "Montana  isn't  all  settled, 
even  today;  there's  still  plenty  of  room 
there,  so  that  a  man  can  have  land  of  his 
own,  plenty  of  it.     It  is  really  American." 

Meanwhile,  having  to  live  within  a  short 
hop  by  taxi  of  Radio  City,  he  and  his  wife, 
the  beautiful  Muriel  Kirkland,  still  have  a 
home  with  space  around  it.  Their  pent- 
house on  top  of  a  large  apartment  building 
in  the  East  Fifties  has  a  terrace  which  looks 
out  over  New  York's  rooftops  toward  the 
Hudson  River;  the  noise  of  the  city  surges 
far  below,  like  surf  (Continued  on  page  88) 

Lone  Journey  is  heard  Monday-Friday  at  11:00  A.M. 
t!>T  over  ABC.  Sponsored  by  Lever  Bros,  for  Surf. 


chef  and  Lone  Journey's  Wolfe  Bennett 


WE  BROKE  THE 


Gosh,  I'd  love  to  get  a  crack  at  that  bank,"  Marty  told  Rita. 

ove  as  Marty  comes  out  of  his  faint  after  winning  $  I  1 ,840 

Bud  Collyer,  Break  the  Bank's  master  of  ceremonies. 


Quiz  shows  used  to  leave  me  cold. 
Sure,  now  and  then  I'd  tune  one 
in  and  try  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions or  guess  the  tunes,  but  I  never 
really  got  excited  about  the  get-rich- 
quick  theme — the  big  jackpots  and 
ever-growing  prize  lists.  Frankly,  I 
always  thought  they  were  a  fake.  I 
never  believed  they'd  let  just  anybody 
win  all  that  money. 

But,  that  was  before  one  afternoon 
last  winter.  The  date?  Of  course  I  re- 
member. I'll  always  remember.  It  was 
December  14.  That  day  lots  of  things 
changed.  Life  took  on  a  whole  new 
meaning  for  me,  much  like  the  fairy 
tales  my  mother  used  to  read  to  me. 


BANK! 

Marty  Diamant 

won  $11,(140  and 

the  girl  of  his  dreams 


The  largest  radio  prize  ever  won 
will  enable  Rita  Spolin  and  Marty 
to  have  their  wedding  in  June. 


And  it  was  all  because  of  a  quiz  show. 
A  quiz  show  and  Marty,  that  is. 

Marty  is  my  feller — my  fiance.  Cor- 
poral Martin  Diamant  of  the  U.  S. 
Army.  Diamant  will  be  my  name,  too, 
sometime  in  June — when  Marty  and 
I  are  married.  On  that  December 
afternoon,  I  knew  I  would  be  Marty's 
bride  some  day,  and  there  was  a 
strong  possibility  that  the  wedding 
would  be  in  June.  But,  which  June? 
Not  June,  1952.  No,  it  seemed  like 
years  off  into  the  future — maybe  1953 
or  '54.  We'd  have  enough  money  by 
then. 

And,  then  it  happened.  It  still  seems 
like  a  miracle. 


Marty  broke  the  bank! 

Ye^,  and  he  broke  the  bank  on  a 
radio  show,  the  same  type  of  show  I 
was  so  skeptical  about.  My  Marty,  of 
all  people,  did  it  and  made  history, 
too.  He  answered  eight  questions  in 
a  row  correctly  on  the  "Break  the 
Bank"  show  that  day  and  then  they 
handed  him  a  check  for  $11,840.  To 
us,  it  seemed  like  all  the  money  in 
the  world..  Never  before  had  anyone 
won  that  much  cash  in  all  the  history 
of  radio  and  television.  And,  I'm  sure, 
never  before  was  anyone  happier. 

I  suppose  I'll  always  have  to  look 
upon  Marty  as  a  genius — you  know, 
the  so-called  brains  of  the  family.  But, 


in  a  laughing  sort  of  way,  I  think  I 
contributed  something  to  his  prepara- 
tion for  his  brainy  radio  debut.  You 
see,  most  of  the  questions  Marty  an- 
swered were  based  on  the  movies,  and 
I'll  probably  remind  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  that  ten  of  our  first  eleven 
dates  were  spent  watching  double- 
features. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  very  first 
date  was  at  the  Fox  Theatre  in  Brook- 
lyn, not  far  from  the  Brownsville 
section  where  I've  lived  most  of  my 
life.  It  was  a  (Continued  on  page  99) 

Bud  Collyer  emcees  Break  The  Bank,  11:30 
A.M.  EST,  ABC.  Sponsored  by  Bristol-Myers. 
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Tom  Taylor  plays  Jim.  Sister  is  Evvie,  played  by  Mimmi  Strongin,  mother  is  Alice,  played  by  Ruth 
Matteson,  older  sister  Mary,  played  by  Hazel  Dawn,  Jr.,  father  John,  played  by  Howard  St.  John. 


b  teen-agers  have 


the  right  to  choose 


The  Olcott  family  is  a  typical  American  family 
of  modest  circumstances — circumstances,  how- 
ever, that  were  good  enough  to  have  son  Jim 
concentrate  on  studying  law  and  on  his  piano  playing 
and  painting  talents.  Suddenly,  John,  Jim's  father,  is 
taken  ill  with  a  heart  attack  and  when  Alice,  his 
wife,  takes  stock  she  finds  that  financially  they  are 
not  going  to  have  enough  money  to  see  them  through 
this  crisis  in  the  same  comfortable  manner  which  has 
always  prevailed  in  their  household.  Mary,  Jim's 
sister,  agrees  to  give  up  her  fashionable  finishing 
school,  and  while  her  mother  is  not  happy  about  this 
decision  she  faces  the  situation  realistically  and  it 
isn't  until  Jim  announces  that  he  is  dropping  law 
school  and  going  to  work  in  a  grocery  store  that  Alice, 
his  mother,  puts  her  foot  down  firmly.  She  points 
out  that  with  his  talents  the  family  should  sacrifice 


everything  if  necessary  to  allow  him  to  develop.  When 
she  goes  to  the  grocery  store  and  finds  him  ruin- 
ing his  sensitive  hands,  her  fears  mount,  for  if  his 
hands  become  cut  and  rough  with  hard  labor  he  will 
be  unable  to  ever  play  the  piano  in  concert.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  Jim  becomes  stubborn.  He  has  his 
own  life  to  lead,  and  if  he  chooses  to  work  in  a  grocery 
store,  chooses  to  sacrifice  his  music  and  art  for  the 
good  of  the  family,  he  feels  he  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  He  feels  further  that  he's  eighteen  years  old, 
old  enough  to  make  these  decisions  for  himself.  At 
what  point  should  a  mother  stop  running  her  son's  life, 
let  him  make  his  own  decisions,  although  she  may 
think  the  decision  is  a  wrong  one?  Should  a  teen-ager 
have  the  right  to  choose  his  or  her  own  way  of  life? 

Fair  Meadows  U.S.A.,  Sundays,  3:Q0  P.M.  EST,  over  NBC-TV. 
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Jim  is  the  talented  member  of  the  family,  studies  law,  paints  and  plays  the 
piano.     Here  with  his  older  sister  Mary  who  adores  him,  sacrifices  for  him. 


a  way  of  life? 


RADIO-TV  MIRROR  will  purchase  readers'  answers  to  the 
question:  "Do  teen-agers  have  the  right  to  choose  a  way  of  life?" 
Writer  of  the  best  letter  will  be  paid  §25.00.  Writers  of  the  five 
next  best  get  $5  each. 

What  is  your  answer  to  this  problem?  State  your  views  in  a 
letter  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  words.  Address  it  to  Fair 
Meadows,  care  of  RADIO-TV  MIRROR,  205  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  The  editors  will  choose  the  best  letter,  basing 
choice  on  originality  and  understanding  of  the  problem,  and  will 
purchase  it  for  125.00.  They  will  purchase  five  next-best  letters 
at  $5.00  each.  No  letters  will  be  returned;  editors  cannot  enter 
into  correspondence  about  them.  Opinion  of  the  editors  will  be 
final.  Letters  should  be  postmarked  no  later  than  March  1,  1952," 
and  should  have  this  notice  attached. 


Alice,  Jim's  mother,  is  horrified  when  she  sees  what  hap; 
pens  to  his  gifted  hands,  working  in  the  grocery  store. 
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If  1  could  not  have  children  it  would  kill  me.  And  Mario.  We  have  Colleen  (above)  and  Elissa  now. 


LOVE  STORY 


By  BETTY  LANZA 

What  we  have  together,  what  we  share, 
is  something  apart  from  the  outer  world 


The  whole  world,  they  tell  me,  has  fallen  in  love 
with  my  husband. 

I  am  not  surprised.  No  one  who  has  been  ex- 
posed to  his  all-embracing  smile  could  help,  I'm  sure, 
giving  over  at  least  a  corner  of  her  heart  to  him.  And 
no  one  could  listen  to  his  great  voice  without  being, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  transported  into  a  world  of 
greater  size  and  purer  beauty  as  millions  are  every 
Monday  night  when  he  sings  over  NBC. 

I  am  not  surprised,  and  I  am  not  jealous.  Mario 
has  so  much  to  give;  he  can  return  in  full  the  devotion 
of  all  of  his  anonymous  friends.  What  we  have  to- 
gether, the  love  we  share,  is  something  quite  separate 
from  his  public  life,  something  apart  from  the  outer 
world  in  which  he  lives  as  an  artist. 

I  love  him  for  his  art,  of  course,  but  for  much,  much 
more — big  things  and  little  things,  tender  memories 
and  funny  ones.  (Continued  on  page  69) 


The  Mario  Lanza  Show  is  heard  every  Monday  at  10:00  P.M., 
EST  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  for  Coca-Cola. 
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OUR  MAN 


By  MARION  MARLOWE 


\ 
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MY  grandfather  had  a  pet  expression, 
one  I'm  sure  everyone  has  heard 
many  times — "You  can  achieve  any- 
thing you  want  ...  if  you'll  only  work 
hard  enough."  I  guess  it's  pretty  true,  hut 
I've  added  a  PS  of  my  own — "If  you're 
lucky."  And  I  consider  myself  the  luckiest 
girl  in  the  world.  You  see,  I'm  convinced 
that  everyone  goes  along  in  life  putting  in 
long  hours,  thinking,  plotting,  trying  to 
succeed.  Then,  after  long  hours  of  study, 
perhaps  years  of  training,  still  more  years 
of  working  and  sacrificing  toward  your 
goal,  suddenly,  your  success  or  failure  is 
finally  decided,  not  by  plan,  but  by  an 
unpredictable  stray  whim  of  fate.  If  Lady 
Luck  smiles,  all  the  pieces  suddenly  fit 
into  place,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  life  becomes 
all  new  and  wonderful.  I  know  it's  true 
because  I  can  look  back  on  one  unforget- 
table moment  during  a  January  night  in 
Miami  when  a  redhead  with  a  winning 
smile  said  two  short  sentences  that  sent 
the  wheel  of  fortune  spinning  at  a  dizzy 
rate.  When  it  stopped  its  intoxicating 
whirl,  I  found  myself  living  a  fun  life 
that  any  girl  might  well  envy. 

Singing  has  always  been  my  life.  Mother 
claims  that  as  a  baby  in  St.  Louis,  I  was 
humming  lullabies  before  I  could  talk.  My 
first  professional  work  came  when  I  was 
an  old  lady  of  four  singing  "Ave  Maria" 
in  Latin  at  a  Scottish  Rites  benefit — for 
which  I  received  ten  shiny  dollars.  I  gave 
my  mother  and  grandparents  the  money 
to  "buy  a  house."  Now  that  my  lucky  star 
has  risen  there  is  more,  much  more,  that 
I  can  do  for  them. 

The  night  Lady  Luck  took  me  by  the 
hand  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  soft  night  breezes  as  I  strolled 
with  some  friends  past  the  beautiful  hotels 


e   isn't  like  most  men   I  know.     He   isn't 
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even  like  most  redheads  I  know.     He's  unique.    He's  one-of-a-kind  Godfrey 
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OUR  MAN 


From  a  Colonial  wed- 
ding march  to  a 
modern  day  bargain 
basement  in  one  easy 
jump  as  only  irrepres- 
sible Arthur  Godfrey 
could  manage  to  do. 


Arthur  takes  an  interest  in  all  program  details  .  .  . 
including  Jacques  Fath's  latest  creation  for  Marion. 


that  line  Miami  Beach.  When  I- went  to  Miami  I 
had  been  weary  and  tired  from  the  struggle  of 
getting  my  foot  firmly  planted  on  the  mountain- 
ous climb  to  success.  After  being  graduated  from 
high  school  I'd  worked  as  a  professional  model, 
USO  entertainer,  sung  on  stage  and  radio  shows, 
training  for  the  moment  when  I  might  start  a 
singing  career.  Then  an  English  producer  had 
hired  me  for  eighteen  months  in  London.  London 
had  captivated  me.  From  my  window  I  could  see 
the  bombed-out  silhouette  of  an  old  church 
symbolizing  for  me  all  the  horrors  of  war  that  we 
here  in  America  have  never  seen.  London  was 
weird  and  lonely  and  even  though  I  was  singing 
twice  nightly  at  the  Cambridge  Theatre,  and  even 
once  sang  for  the  King  and  Queen  at  Royal  Albert 
Hall  and  for  Winston  Churchill  at  an  RAF  re- 
union, I  missed  America  and  my  friends.  I 
couldn't  seem  to  capture  the  feeling  of  having 
really  found  my  niche — couldn't  seem  to  conquer 
the  feeling  of  illness  and  unhappiness  that  plagued 
me  there.  When  I  returned  to  America  I  decided 
I  would  go  to  Miami  for  rest.  There  in  the  sun- 
shine I  would  get  back  my  lagging  spirits. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  I  felt  a  sort 
of  longing  to  hear  music  as  we  slowly  walked 
past  the  Kennilworth  Hotel.  We  were  almost 
into  the  next  block  when  something  made  me 
turn  to  my  friends  and  say,  "Come  on,  let's  go 
back  to  the  Kennilworth.  The  music  sounded 
wonderful.  Please  let's  take  a  look."  They  laughed 
indulgently  and  they  were  still  teasing  me  about 
my  whim  when  we  walked  in. 


Not  to  be  outdone  by  biq  Broadway  productions,  the  finale  finds  the  inimitable  star  surrounded  by  all  the  little  Godfreys. 


It  was  a  lovely  spot,  not  too  crowded  and  with 
just  the  right  piano  and  violin  background  music 
for  our  conversation.  The  mood  was  warm  and 
delightful  and  for  the  first  time  in  months  I  felt 
not  a  care  in  the  world — I  was  at  ease  with  myself 
and  the  gay  happy  people  with  me.  As  my  mood 
got  lighter,  one  of  the  women  asked  me  to  sing 
the  song  the  piano  was  playing.  Somehow  it 
seemed  completely  natural,  so  I  stood  beside  the 
table  and  sang  softly,  "Summer  Time  and  the 
evening  is  nigh  .  .  ."  to  just  our  own  small  group. 
Halfway  through,  I  suddenly  realized  the  entire 
room  had  hushed  to  listen.  In  the  quiet  the  violin 
picked  up  the  accompaniment  and  still,  very 
softly,  I  finished  the  song.  The  people  around  our 
table  applauded  and  I  felt  a  warm  flood  of  embar- 
rassment bringing  color  to  my  cheeks.  I  sat  down 
and  tried  to  huddle  into  .myself. 

Suddenly,  I  heard  a  warm  southern  voice  say- 
ing that  he  was  Tom  Raffington,  owner  of  the 
hotel.  I  stammered  something  about  being  happy 
to  meet  him.  A  moment  later  he  was  asking  me 
if  I  would  like  to  sing  at  the  show  some  evening, 
and  I  was  asking  him  to  (Continued  on  page  80) 


Arthur  Godfrey  Time  is  heard  M-F,  10  AM.  for  Rinso, 
Toni,  Pillsbury,  Chesterfields,  Nabisco,  Monarch,  on  CBS. 
The  10:15-10:30  segment  is  simulcast  on  CBS-TV.  King 
Arthur  Godfrey's  R,ound  Table,  Sun.,  5  P.M.  for  Kingan, 
on  CBS.  Arthur  Godfery  and  Friends,  Wed.,  8:00  P.M., 
CBS-TV  for  Toni,  Chesterfields,  Pillsbury;  and  Talent 
Scouts,  simulcast  Mon.,  8:30  P.M.  for  Lipton.    All  EST. 


Colonials  may  not  have  thought  him  sufficiently  dashing,  but 
cohorts  Davis,   Parker  and   Marlowe  love  him  for  iust  that. 
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Doitbakfi  |aW4-- 


Young  Doctor  Malone  heroine- 


Leading  a  charmed  life  are  the  three  Franks  .  .  .  Barbara,  Carl  and  eleven-year-oid  Roberta.  As  things  appear  now,  the  young 
Frank  will  probably  wind  up  following  her  parents'  profession.     Right  now  she's  equally   interested   in   painting  and   parties. 


knows  from  real  life  experience  that 


R 


omance 
is  where 


you  find  it 


Barbara  Weeks,  the  exciting  honey-blonde  who 
stars  as  Ann  Malone,  attractive  wife  of  Young 
Dr.  Malone,  traces  the  beginning  of  her  won- 
derful marriage  to  a  telephone  booth  on  the 
twenty-second  floor  of  the  CBS  building.  Four- 
teen years  ago,  she  was  taking  a  breather  during 
a  radio  audition  and,  in  the  best  tradition  of  wom- 
en, dashed  to  the  telephone  booth  to  relay  the  day's 
events  to  her  closest  friend  and  confidante. 

She  was  fairly  well-wrapped  up  in  talk  when 
she  became  aware  of  a  tall,  handsome  stranger 
leaning  against  the  booth.  He  wasn't  merely  wait- 
ing impatiently  to  use  the  phone.  He  was  boldly 
listening  to  her  conversation.  Being  a  competent 
actress,  Barbara  scowled  to  show  her  displeasure 
but  the  young  man  grinned  back  at  her  frowning 
face,  then  nudged  the  door  open. 

"I  wouldn't  talk  to  your  friend  like  that,"  he  said. 

Barbara  slammed  the  door  shut,  feeling  con- 
science-free to  talk  as  long  as  she  pleased  in  face 
of  the  stranger's  rudeness.  When  she  finally  got 
out  of  the  booth,  he  was  gone.  Later  that  eve- 
ning coincidence/  and  the  tall,  handsome  stranger 
entered  her  life  again.  This  time  they  were  for- 
mally introduced.  He  was  Carl  Frank  and  he 
explained  his  interruption.  The  friend  she'd  been 
talking  to  was  a  mutual  friend  and  just  the  day 
before  Carl  had  been,  sitting  with  the  friend 
during  a  similar  conversation  with  Barbara.  By 
the  time  their  mutual  friend  got  through  explain- 
ing Barbara  to  Carl,  he  felt  that  he  knew  her 
rather  well.  Barbara  forgave  him  with  a  smile 
and  found  out  that  Carl  Frank  was  anything  but 
rude.  Barbara  also  found  they  had  quite  a  bit  in 
common  beside  mutual  friends.  Both  were  actors, 
had  graduated  from  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art  and  even  worked  on  the  same  radio 
shows  but  at  different  times. 

"After  the  phone  booth  incident  was  straightened 
out,  we  got  along  famously,"  Barbara  recalls. 
"My  only  confusion  was  (Continued  on  page  79) 


Barbara  Weeks  is  heard  as  Ann  Malone  on  Young  Dr.  Ma- 
lone, M.F.,  1:30  P.M.  EST  on  CBS.  Sponsor  is  P&G's  Crisco. 


Barbara  is  quick  to  acknowledqe  the  impor- 
tance of  fans,  and  personally  answers  all  mail. 
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Barbara  helps  Roberta  at  the  keyboard,  while 
Carl  supervises  the  hanqing  of  her  paintings. 
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Joyce  Jordan,  m.  d. 


when  love  walked  in 


When  a  woman  dedicates  herself  to 
helping  others,  can  she  also  find 
room  in  her  heart  and  her  life 
for  the  man  she  desperately  loves? 


It's  hard  to  say  just  when  most  people  stop  to 
take  the  measure  of  their  life  but  for  Joyce 
Jordan  she  could  almost  pinpoint  it — it  was 
the  morning  of  her  thirty-second  birthday  when 
she  awoke  to  a  strange. feeling  that  life  held  more 
for  her  than  her  dedication  to  work.  Women 
could  easily  envy  Joyce  and  some  showed  that 
envy  very  plainly  for  Joyce,  at  thirty-two,  had 
arrived  somewhere.  She's  a  doctor  and,  according 
to  Doctor  Howard  Starr,  the  Director  of  the  great 
City  Medical  Centre,  she's  a  good  doctor,  one  of 
the  best  there  is  on  the  staff  of  his  renowned 
institution.  The  strange  feeling  with  which  Joyce 
awakened  persisted  through  breakfast.  Cissy, 
Joyce's  housekeeper  and  good  friend,  did  nothing 
to  dispel  the  mood  which  surrounded  Joyce.  If 
anything,  she  intensified  it  when  she  said,  "Well, 
so  happy  birthday  to  you.  Thirty-two  years 
old  today."  "Oh,  dear!"  Joyce  said,  "Thanks- 
thanks  very  much."  Queer  feelings  churned  inside 
Joyce  as  Cissy  chattered  on  about  wishing  she 
were  back  at  thirty-two  instead  of  being  fifty- 
five.  And  this  being  a  world  in  which  a  woman's 
a  woman.  And  well,  it  "ain't  natural"  for  a 
woman  to  be  so  tied  up  in  a  profession  that  she 
forgets  her  own  birthday.  Joyce's  thoughts  were 
running  almost  parallel  to  Cissy's  monologue  but 
fortunately  a  phone  call  from  Kitty,  Joyce's  kid 
sister,  interrupted  them  both  before  Joyce  could 
reply.  It  was  peculiar  how  tense  Joyce  got,  talk- 
ing to  Kitty  on  the  telephone,  as  though,  of 
course,  a  phone  call  from  her  sister  could  only 
mean  bad  news.  To  Joyce's  inward  relief,  Kitty 
said  she  was  doing  pretty  well  at  business  school 
ard  even  Kitty's  hard  way  of  talking  didn't 
erase  the  warm  glow  Joyce  had  over  the  thought- 
fulness  of  Kitty  calling  on  this  day. 

Perhaps  if  it  hadn't  been  her  birthday,  if  it 


Joyce  Jordan  M.D.  is  thirty-two,  one  of  the  best  on  the 
staff  at  Dr.  Howard  Starr's  great  Medical  Centre.  She  has 
avoided  love  to  dedicate  her  life  to  healing  sick  children. 


See  Next  Page 


Joyce  thought  lawyer  Michael  Hill  was  just 
i  stuffed  shirt  until  she  took  him  on  a  tour  of 
her  children's  ward  and  discovered  his  heart. 
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Joyce 


Dr.  William  Dawson,  executive  at  the  Centre,  feels  in  his  heart  that  medicine  has  no 
place  for  women  doctors.  He  battles  Joyce  in  her  attempt  to  bring  about  better  treat- 
ment for  children  by  merging  city  and  Medical  Centre's  services  in  one  organization. 


In  the  privacy  of  her  own  lab,  Joyce  battles  to 
advance  her  skills  in  diagnosing  and  healing  sick 
children.  She  has  no  time  for  other  interests. 


hadn't  been  that  she  felt  so  cheerful  over  Kitty's 
phone  call,  the  surprise  at  walking  into  her  office 
and  finding  the.  sorest  young  man  she'd  ever 
encountered  would  not  have  set  her  heart  to 
beating  so  madly.  In  no  .  uncertain  terms  the 
young  man  let  her  know  that  he  was  not  used  to 
be  kept  waiting  an  hour,  no  matter  how  important 
a  client  was  and  that  he  did  not  consider  Joyce 
the  most  important  client  he'd  ever  encountered 
in  his  young  life.  His  name  was  Michael  Hill  and 
he  would  have  Joyce  know  that  he  represented 
the  staid  firm  of  Harris,  Ben'tley,  Hill,  Harris  & 
Hill.  It  had  all  been  a  foolish  error  on  the  part 
of  Joyce's  secretary  but  as  Mr.  Hill  stormed  on, 
Joyce  found  herself  losing  her  temper  too.  In 
between  hard,  angry  words,  Mr.  Hill  finally  man- 
aged to  state  his  business,  which  was  simply  to 
tell  Joyce  that  Doctor  Starr's  executive  director, 
Dr.    Dawson,    consulted   his   firm    on   the    legal 
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An  open  clash,  which  Joyce  tries  to  avoid,  comes 
when  Dr.  Dawson  thinks  that  Joyce,  has  broken  reg- 
ulations   which    he    would    have    rigidly    enforced. 


Joyce's  friend,  Dr.  Starr,  is  torn  between  his  two  associates. 
He  is  almost  a  father  to  Joyce  but  he  must  maintain  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  organization  and  Dr.  Dawson  is  an  efficient  man. 


See  Next  Page 


aspects  of  her  plan  to  tie  in  the  Centre's  chil- 
dren's service  with  the  city  educational  system. 
And  that  this  was  impossible.  And  that  on  be- 
half of  his  firm,  he  would  tell  Dawson  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Despite  her  disappoint- 
ment at  the  legalistic  way  which  Mr.  Hill  ap- 
proached her  dearest  project,  she  couldn't  seem 
to  focus  her  mind  on  his  words.  The  thought 
that  he  had  the  nicest  face  she'd  ever  seen  kept 
intruding  itself  in  her  mind.  It  was  a  pity  he  was 
so  obviously  a — a — well,  a  stinker. 

Joyce  kept  wondering  about  this  young  man, 
who,  after  his  anger  subsided,  had  to  rush  off, 
as  he  explained  he  had  to  pick  up  his  fiancee, 
Alice  Easton,  who  was  coming  in  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  be  his  mother's  house-guest  and 
since  he  always  kept  his  appointments  on  time 
(this  last  seemed  unnecessarily  pointed)  he  had 
to  leave. 


Mike,  on  the  other  hand,  hurrying  to  meet  the 
girl  he'd  asked  to  be  his  future  wife,  kept  think- 
ing of  the  way  Joyce's  dark  brown  eyes  flashed 
when  she  was  angry,  the  way  she  tilted  her  head 
as  she  tried  to  win  a  point  in  the  argument. 
Darned  attractive  woman,  he  thought,  to  himself, 
if  she  weren't,  well — so  stubborn.  If  you'd  asked 
Mike  at  that  moment  how  he  came  to  be  engaged 
to  Alice,  you  probably  wouldn't  get  a  very  co- 
herent reply.  He'd  tell  you  that  it  happened 
while  he  was  convalescing  from  the  nose-dive 
he'd  taken  physically  while  he  was  working  in 
Washington — his  first  reminder  since  his  dis- 
charge from  the  service  that  the  head  wound  he'd 
got  in  the  Solomons  was  going  to  stay  with  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Alice  was  awfully  nice 
when  she  came  to  visit  him  at  Walter  Reed  hos- 
pital, and,  well,  his  mother  liked  her  very  much, 
and  a  man  of  thirty-four  ought  to  be  married 
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Michael  Hill,  a  young  lawyer,  enters  Joyce's  carefully  regulated  lite.  Her  heart, 
long  denied  a  woman's  emotions,  flowers  into  a  feeling  of  love  for  him.  She  fights 
against  it,   knowing  that  it  can  only  distract  her  from   her  real   purpose  in  life. 


Mike  is  legal  counsel  for  the  Medical  Centre.  At 
first  he  tries  to  smash  her  carefully  laid  program 
to  further  work  of  Medical  Centre's  child  clinic. 


and  so  you  got  engaged.  It  wasn't  exactly  romantic 
like  he'd  thought  it  would  be,  but  then  perhaps  that 
was  silly  stuff  anyway — just  for  kids. 

After  depositing  his  fiancee  with  his  mother,  Mike 
walked  into  his  office  and  there  sat  the  woman  who'd 
occupied  most  of  his  thoughts  that  morning — Dr.  Jor- 
dan had  been  waiting  for  half  an  hour — oh,  she  didn't 
mind  'waiting — sheld  just  come  to  explain  about  the 
few  things  that  he  was  going  to  prevent  with  his  report 
to  Dr.  Dawson — and  what  seemed  more  important  to 
her,  the  human  good  that  would  fail  to  be  realized 
if  he  made  the  report.  Mike  had  to  admit  that  sitting 
there  listening  to  Dr.  Jordan  was  mighty  pleasant.  A 
convincing  woman.  Interesting  woman.  Then,  suddenly, 
he  was  being  taken  apart.  She  was  telling  him  what  a 
stuffed  shirt  she  thought  a  man  was  who  always  went 
through  life  doing  the  proper  thing,  not  necessarily  the 
good,  or  the  human,  or  the  right  thing!  If  Mike  had 
faced  a  man  at  the  moment  he  would  have  thrown  him 
out  on  his  ear — instead, "he  ushered  her  stuffily  to  the 
door  and  returned  to  his  desk  puzzled,  vaguely  unhappy 
that  Dr.  Jordan  should  leave  with  such  an  obviously 
low  opinion  of  him.  Joyce  made  her  way  home  and  as 
Cissy  gave  her  some  tomato  juice  and  crackers  to  tide 
her  over  until  dinner,  Joyce  thought  about  her  birth- 
day. She'd  sure  ended  it  by  making  a  perfect  fool  of 
herself.  She'd  ruined  her  plan  for  good.  What's  more 
she  had  made  an  enemy.    Dawson,  her  good  friend  Dr. 
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Alice  Easton  is  Mic.hael  Hill's  fiancee,  who  comes  to 
Joyce  when  she  first  suspects  that  love  is  growing  be- 
tween Mike  and  Joyce.  Should  Joyce,  give  in  to  Alice? 


Starr's  assistant,  had  long  maintained  that  Joyce  was 
too  human,  too  womanlike  in  her  attitude  toward  the 
work  of  the  Centre's  child  health  work.  Now,  with  Hill 
an  enemy  both  would  have  a  field  day  attacking  the 
project  that  was  so  near  and  dear  to  her  heart.  Oh, 
why  on  this  day  of  beginning  her  thirty-third  year 
did  she  have  to  make  such  a  mess  of  things?  The  next 
day  brought  a  pleasant  surprise.  Michael  Hill  came  to 
explain  that  he  wasn't  a  stuffed  shirt  and  set  about 
convincing  her  by  allowing  her  to  take  him  around 
the  children's  ward.  There  she  discovered  Michael  Hill 
had  a  heart.  Perhaps  it  was  in  those  moments  that  love 
was  born  between  them.  In  the  days  that  followed, 
happy  days,  but  in  other  ways  heartbreaking  days, 
Joyce  Jordan  realized  that  what  Cissy  had  said  on  her 
birthday  was  true — "A  woman's  a  woman."  Instead  of 
Joyce's  life  being  a  calm  dedication  to  the  children  in 
her  ward,  a  steady  working  toward  the  goal  of  ever 
better  care  for  them,  Joyce  finds  herself  confronted  with 
ever  mounting  problems.  There  is  the  problem  of  Alice 
Easton,  who  is  determined  to  have  Michael  for  her  hus- 
band, the  constant  struggle  with  Dr.  Dawson,  who  keeps 
thwarting  her  attempts  to  bring  the  marvels  of  medicine 
to  the  youngsters  who  swarm  her  ward,  and  finally  the 
whole  turmoil  into  which  her  own  life  has  been  thrown 
because  of  her  love  for  Michael  Hill.  Somehow,  Joyce 
must  make  her  way  through  this  maze  to  happiness! 
Somehow,  somewhere  she  must  regain  her  peace  of  mind. 


In.  quiet  desperation  Joyce  seeks  Dr.  Starr's 
advice.  She  tells  him  of  Mike,  of  her  hopes, 
her     dreams.    Which     road     should     she     take? 


Pictured  here,  as  on  the  air,  are: 

Joyce  Jordan,  M.  D.. Fran  Carlon 

Michael  Hill George  Petrie 

Dr.  William  Dawson Arnold  Moss 

Dr.  Howard  Starr .Bernard  Lenrow 

Alice  Easton Marion  Seldes 

Joyce  Jordan,  M.D.  is  heard  Monday-Friday  at  3 :30  P.M. 
EST  on  ABC.  It  is  sponsored  by  Lever  Bros,  for  Surf. 
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Reviewers  have  hailed  thirty-two-year-old  Cliff 
Norton  as  a  deadpan  comedian  and  song-and- 
dance  man  of  the  old  tradition  of  show  business. 

A  native  Chieagoan,  Norton  has  a  solid  back- 
ground of  showmanship,  which  accounts  for  his 
relaxed,  easy  attitude  before  TV  cameras.  Except 
for  four  years  in  the  Army,  he  has  spent  most 
of  his  professional  career  in  radio  and  TV.  He 
was  first  heard  on  the  airwaves  in  1938  as  an 
obnoxious  parrot  "which  emitted  a  raucous  'wake 
up!'  on  one  of  those  too-bright-and-too-early 
morning  radio  shows."  Eventually,  he  advanced 
from  this  spot  to  dramatic  roles  in  network  day- 
time serials.  After  his  Army  service,  which  took 
him  from  Australia  to  North  Africa  and  back  to 
the  U.  S.  as  a  Captain,  Cliff  added  video  and 
commercial  motion  picture  roles  to  his  schedule. 
He  was  married  to  his  neighborhood  sweetheart 
in  a  military  ceremony  at  Camp  Pickett,  Virginia, 
in  1942,  and  is  now  the  proud  father  of  five-year- 
old  Cliff,  Jr.,  who  already  shows  a  liking  for  his 
Dad's  sartorial  tastes  .  .  .  bow  ties,  hand-painted 
cravats  and  colorful  sports  jackets. 

Norton  probably  achieved  his  greatest  fame  on 
the  old  Garroway  at  Large,  NBC-TV  program, 
which  spotted  his  satirical  impressions  of  all  sorts 
of  people — the  "professional"  collegiate  football 
coach,  the  typical  Hollywood  radio  columnist,  and 
the  harassed  video  weather  forecaster.  TV  viewers 
will  also  remember  him  for  his  hilarious  routine: 
"come  to  me  under  the  shower  while  I'm  fumbling 
for  a  towel  to  get  the  soap  out  of  my  eyes." 
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Pint-sized  (four  feet,  eleven  inches) ,  red  haired 
chanteuse-pianist,  Nelly  Colette,  takes  both  her 
exciting  life  and  her  amazing  musical  accom- 
plishments with  a  matter-of-fact  modesty. 

Born  in  Algiers  of  French  parents,  she  displayed 
an  interest  and  ability  in  piano  playing  and  com- 
position when  she  was  but  three.  At  the  age  of 
five  she  enrolled  at  the  Beaux  Arts  Music  Con- 
servatory in  Algiers,  and  at  six,  gave  her  first 
public  concert.  During  her  early  years,  Nelly 
was  completely  devoted  to  classical  music,  and  at 
fifteen  composed  a  symphony  "rather  on  the 
morbid  side."  This  won  her  a  total  of  fourteen 
gold  medals,  but  a  practical  friend  reminded  her 
that  a  better  living  could  be  made  with  popular 
music.  Which  point  she  took  upon  herself  to 
prove — and  did.  Her  score  to  date  is  over  three 
hundred  published  compositions,  most  of  them 
recorded  by  such  artists  as  Jean  Sablon.  She  has 
starred  in  musical  films,  had  her  own  radio  and 
TV  shows  in  Paris  and  London,  was  introduced 
in  this  country  on  the  Steve  Allen  Show,  and 
now,  besides  guesting  on  national  TV  variety 
shows,  has  her  own  local  New  York  program, 
WOR-TV's  The  Nelly  Colette  Show. 

With  the  war  came  a  new  life  for  Nelly.  While 
entertaining  soldiers  in  Paris,  she  met  an  American 
G.I.,  and  in  due  course  became  a  French  war  bride. 

Like  many  French  girls,  she's  a  wonderful  cook 
with  tastes  running  to  exotic  Arabian  and  North 
African  dishes.  She's  delighted  with  America, 
Americans,  TV,  and  her  new  life. 
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Guy  Mitchell's  many  and  rabid  fans  have 
labeled  him  the  "hottest  singer"  in  the  entertain- 
ment business  today.  This  is  not  a  description 
of  his  singing  techniques — rather  a  description  of 
what  has  happened  to  him  in  the  last  three  years. 

Back  in  1948,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Guy, 
then  Albert  Cernick,  arrived  in  New  York  to 
appear  as  a  vocalist  at  the  Astor  Hotel.  The  young 
singer  thought  he  was  about  to  get  his  big  break. 
But  after  a  week,  a  combined  siege  of  laryngitis 
and  ptomaine  poisoning  forced  him  to  leave  the 
band,  and  two  lean  years  followed.  Guy  spent 
these  two  years  cutting  demonstration  records 
by  which  song  writers  showed  off  their  tunes  to 
publishers.  For  this  he  received  anywhere  from 
two  to  five  dollars  per  disc.  "I  didn't  miss  many 
meals,"  Mitchell  remembers,  "but  I  did  postpone 
a  few." 

In  the  early  part  of  1950,  Eddie  Joy,  singer 
Mindy  Carson's  husband-manager,  heard  one  of 
Guy's  demonstration  records,  and  was  impressed 
to  the  point  of  signing  the  unknown  voice  to  a 
personal  management  contract.  Two  big  steps 
followed  .  .  .  first,  to  change  his  name  to  Guy 
Mitchell,  and  second,  to  sign  him  with  Columbia 
Records.  Then  came  strenuous  rehearsing — five 
hours  a  day  for  months. 

His  first  five  records  enjoyed  healthy  but  not 
spectacular  sales.  His  sixth,  "My  Heart  Cries 
For  You,"  was  the  one  that  shot  him  into  the 
spotlight.  Now,  there  is  hardly  a  TV  variety  show 
that  has  not  guested  Guy  at  least  once  or  twice. 
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It  is  not  everyone  who  can  lay  claim  to  having 
played  Little  King  David  opposite  Paul  Muni,  or 
a  butterfly  opposite  Jose  Ferrer,  or  being  a  look- 
alike  with  Loretta  Young  .  .  .  but  these  are  things 
Rita  Gam  gleefully  announces  about  herself. 
"Other  than  that,"  she  says,  "there's  not  much 
to  say  about  me  except  I  hope  some  day  to  be  a 
really  great  actress." 

Rita's  current  line-up  of  television  credits 
would  make  it  appear  that  she  is  well  on  her  way 
toward  achieving  this  aim.  She  has  been  seen 
on  such  programs  as  the  Somerset  Maugham  TV 
Theatre,  Lights  Out,  Martin  Kane,  Private  Eye, 
and  Danger,  all  of  which  programs  she  enjoyed, 
but  none  quite  so  much  as  Danger  which  is 
directed  by  her  husband,  Sidney  Lumet.  And 
when  she  speaks  of  her  husband,  she  really  lights 
up.  "Sidney  and  I  met  during  the  run  of  A  Flag 
Is  Born  .  .  .  that's  the  play  in  which  I  was  Little 
King  David.  During  those  days  he,  too,  Was  an 
actor.  It  was  after  that  that  he  turned  to  directing. 
Which  isn't  the  reason  I  married  him — but  it 
certainly  is  true  that  he's  helped  me  lots  with  TV 
acting  techniques." 

In  their  spare  time,  Rita  and  her  husband  see 
as  many  plays  and  movies  as  possible.  They  have 
no  pets  now,  but  Rita  is  "crazy  about  cats,"  and 
would  love  to  have  a  house  full.  She  gets  "attacks" 
of  cooking,  and  when  she  does  her  specialties  are 
shrimp  curry,  beef  chausser,  and  crepe  suzettes. 

Is  she  interested  in  Hollywood?  Well,  only  on 
"one  picture"  deals.  .  .  No  contracts. 


McteJul 
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Mark   arrives,    bearing   flowers  — 
red  roses  for  his  pleased  hostess. 


Anton  stays  close  to  Rozanna,  helping 
her  to  be  gay,  happy,  for  this  one  day. 
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Wendy  Warren,  famous  women's  news  commen- 
tator on  radio,  takes  time  out  for  a  Valentine 
Party  at  her  New  York  apartment,  partly  to 
please  sentimental  Aunt  Dorrie,  who  lives  with 
Wendy  and  her  father,  Sam  Warren,  and  partly  for 
another  reason— she  hopes  to  rouse  Mark  Douglas 
from  one  of  his  dark  moods  of  unhappiness.  Wendy 
has  wondered  whether  the  problems  that  stand  be- 
tween their  love  will  ever  be  resolved,  and  perhaps 
in  her  heart  she  is  hoping  that  St.  Valentine,  the 
patron  saint  of  all  lovers,  can  help.  Mark's  writing 
is  gaining  recognition,  the  mystery  surrounding 
Rozanna  is  clearing  up,  thanks  to  the  help  of  Anton 
Kamp's  work  with  the  F.B.I. — yet  something  holds 
Mark  back  from  the  happiness  they  both  long  for. 
Today,  however,  problems  are  set  aside.  Aunt 
Dorrie   and  Wendy  have   been   in   the   kitchen   for 


hours — with  results  well  worth  their  efforts.  There 
are  heart-shaped  open  sandwiches  with  bright 
touches  of  red — pimiento  and  chopped  egg,  red  caviar, 
strawberry  jam,  jelly,  and  pinky-red  boiled  ham. 
Heart-shaped  candies,  some  with  tender  messages. 
Pineapple  slices  cut  like  hearts,  maraschino  cherries 
stuck  in  their  centers.  Delicious  punch,  steaming 
fragrant  coffee.  Strawberry  ice  cream  in  heart- 
shaped  molds.  The  cake,  a  white-iced  heart,  deco- 
rated with  red  roses. 

In  these  pictures,  and  on  the  radio,  Florence  Free- 
man plays  Wendy;  Nat  Poland,  Mark;  Susan  Douglas, 
Rozanna;  Peter  Capell,  Anton,  of  the  F.B.I.;  Tess 
Sheehan,  Aunt  Dorrie;  Rod  Hendrickson,  Sam  Warren. 

Wendy  Warren,  and  the  News  is  broadcast  Monday-Friday, 
12-12:15    noon   EST   over   CBS,   for   Maxwell   House   Coffee. 
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Someone  suggests  charades,  and 
Aunt  Dorrie  acts  out  "I  Adore  You." 
Mark  guesses  it,  glances  at  Wendy. 


JTClI   Ly       WITH  FOOD  THAT'S 
EASY  TO  FIX,  GAMES  EVERYONE  KNOWS 

AND  LOVES,  THE  WARMTH  OF 
FRIENDSHIP,  THE  PROMISE  OF  ROMANCE! 


Chow  line,  but  only  Sam  would  want  to  start 
with  cake,  work  his  way  back  to  hors  d'oeuvres. 


Did  St.  Valentine  do  his  work?    Wendy  wonders 
as   Rozanna   and   Anton*" Jeave   party  together. 
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Mark   arrives,    bearing    flowers  — 
red  roses  for  his  pleased  hostess. 


Anton  stays  close  to  Rozanna,  helping 
her  to  be  gay,  happy,  for  this  one  day. 


anhiAi 


Wendy  Warren,  famous  women's  news  commen- 
tator on  radio,  takes  time  out  for  a  Valentine 
Party  at  her  New  York  apartment,  partly  to 
please  sentimental  Aunt  Dorrie,  who  lives  with 
Wendy  and  her  father,  Sam  Warren,  and  partly  for 
another  reason— she  hopes  to  rouse  Mark  Douglas 
from  one  of  his  dark  moods  of  unhappiness.  Wendy 
has  wondered  whether  the  problems  that  stand  be- 
tween their  love  will  ever  be  resolved,  and  perhaps 
in  her  heart  she  is  hoping  that  St.  Valentine  the 
patron  saint  of  all  lovers,  can  help.  Mark's  writing 
is  gaining  recognition,  the  mystery  surrounding 
Rozanna  is  clearing  up,  thanks  to  the  help  of  Anton 
Kamp's  work  with  the  F.B.I.-yet  something  holds 
Mark  back  from  the  happiness  they  both  long  for 
Today,  however,  problems  are  set  aside  Aunt 
Dorrie   and  Wendy  have   been   in   the  kitchen   for 


Someone  suggests  charades,  and 
Aunt  Dorrie  acts  out  "I  Adore  You." 
Mark  guesses  it,  glances  at  Wendy. 


Chow  line,  but  only  Sam  would  want  to  start 
with  cake,  work  his  way  back  to  hors  d'oeuvres. 
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hours— with  results  well  worth  their  efforts.  There 
are  heart-shaped  open  sandwiches  with  bright 
touches  of  red— pimiento  and  chopped  egg,  red  caviar, 
strawberry  jam,  jelly,  and  pinky-red  boiled  ham. 
Heart-shaped  candies,  some  with  tender  messages. 
Pineapple  slices  cut  like  hearts,  maraschino  cherries 
stuck  in  their  centers.  Delicious  punch,  steaming 
fragrant  coffee.  Strawberry  ice  cream  in  heart- 
shaped  molds.  The  cake,  a  white-iced  heart,  deco- 
rated with  red  roses. 

In  these  pictures,  and  on  the  radio,  Florence  Free- 
man plays  Wendy;  Nat  Poland,  Mark;  Susan  Douglas, 
Rozanna;  Peter  Capell,  Anton,  of  the  F.B.I.;  Tess 
Sheehan,  Aunt  Dorrie;  RodHendrickson,  Sam  Warren. 


i  CLL   L  V      WITH  FOOD  THAT'S 
EASY  TO  FIX,  GAMES  EVERYONE  KNOWS 

AND  LOVES,  THE  WARMTH  OF 
FRIENDSHIP,  THE  PROMISE  OF  ROMANCE! 


Wendy  Warren  and  the  News  is  broadcast  Monday-Friday, 
^-12:15  noon   EST  over   CBS,   for   Maxwell   House   Coffee. 
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Did  St.  Valentine  do  his^work?    Wendy  wonders 
os   Rozanna  and  Anton' leave  party  together. 
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Today  Maria  is  every  bit  as  glamorous  as  her  fabulous  mother,  Marlene 
Dietrich.  With  Bill  Riva,  the  man  for  whom  she  wanted  to  be  perfect 


Maria  Riva,  lovely 
star  of  TV,  once 
weighed  180  pounds 
and  thought  her- 
self an  ugly  duckling 


"y^VBSTACLES  can  make  you  strong.   Others  have  said 
1    I  this  before  me,  but  I  had  to  learn  for  myself.    I 
had  the  obstacle  to  overcome  of  being  fat." 

Maria  Riva,  the  radiantly  lovely  star  of  CBS  television, 
used  the  harsh  word,  not  a  softer  substitute.  Seeing 
her  as  she  is  today,  exquisitely  clothed  in  size  ten 
dresses,  it  seems  impossible  that  Maria,  just  a  few  short 
years  ago,  had  to  play  old  women,  character  parts,  to 
disguise  the  problem  of  weight.  Doubly  hard  it  is 
to  believe  that  Maria  could  have  this  problem  being, 
as  she  is,  the  only  child  of  Marlene  Dietrich,  the  fabulous 
Marlene  whose  name  has  been  synonymous  with 
beauty  of  face,  figure  and  legs  for  at  least  two  decades. 
Truly,  Maria  was  the  daughter  of  a  woman  of 
great  charm  and  allure. 

Maria,  born  in  Berlin  on  December  13,  1924,  was 
only  five  when  her  mother  made  her  first  American  motion 
picture,  "Morocco,"  after  the  striking  success  of  her 
German-produced  "The  Blue  Angel."  She  was  six  when 
she  was  taken  to  Hollywood  and  thrown  into  contact 
with  the  most  gorgeous  women  in  the  world,  women  with 
beautifully  carved  features,  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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Above,  as  Maria  appeared  in  character  roles  when 
her  weight  prevented  her  from  being  a  star.  Left, 
little  Maria  when  she  first  came  to  Hollywood. 


can  be  LOVELY 


Beautiful  TV  star  Maria 
Riva,  who  overcame  the 
handicap    of    being    fat 


# 
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EACH  SCENE  IS  FROM  A 


I.  These  two  lovely  women  are  vying 
for  the  affections  of  the  Governor. 
One  is  his  wife,  and  the  other  his 
very  close  business  associate.  The 
Governor  is  now  invalided  as  the  re- 
sult of  an   attempted   assassination. 


2.  This  man  is  the  son  of  a  doctor. 
He  is  a  kindly,  rather  bumbling 
young  man  who  is  always  attempt- 
ing to  raise  money  for  some  the- 
atrical production.  He  was  recently 
freed    on    false    criminal    charges. 
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3.  This  family  has  been .  on  the  air  for  fifteen 
years.  Pa  is  an  ex-Mayor,  and  the  father  of  the 
current  Mayor  of  Elmwood.  He  was  recently  ac- 
cused of  a  brutal  slaying  and  bank  robbery  by  his 
daughter's  mother-in-law  .  .  .  now  free  of  charges. 


HHWMI 


4.  The  central  character  of  this  day- 
time serial  is  a  doctor  at  the  Whee- 
lock  Hospital  in  Merrimac.  He  has  a 
young  daughter  by  his  late  wife  who 
was  murdered  by  international  spies. 


DAYTIME  DRAMA— HOW  MANY  CAN  YOU  NAME? 


Just  for  you,  and  just  for  fun,  Radio-TV  Mirror 
has  prepared  this  game  to  see  how  up-to-date 
and  "in  the  know"  you  are  when  it  conies  to 
some  of  the  most  popular  daytime  serials  on  the 
air.  On  these  four  pages  are  pictures  of  the 
central  characters  and  scenes  from  nine  day- 
time programs.  Under  each  picture  is  a  caption 
that  contains  a  clue  to  the  name  of  the  show.  On 
the  last  page,  upside  down  so  that  you'll  have 
to  work  to  peek,  are  the  programs'  names. 

You've  probably  heard  most  of  these  programs 
since  they've  all  been  on  the  air  for  a  number 
of  years.  A  good  score  is  seven  out  of  nine.  Just 
for  the  fun  of  it,  go  ahead  and  test  your  Daytime 
Serial  I.  Q.  You  may  find  a  surprise  or  two 
waiting  for  you.  Go  to  it! 


See  Next  Page* 


5,  The  story  of  a  small  town  girl  who 
came  from  Iowa  to  marry  a  Broadway 
matinee  idol.  Currently  there  is  a 
plot  to  break  up  their  happy  marriage 
being      perpetrated      by     a      friend. 
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6.  The  program's  name  is  the  same  as  this 
kindly  man  who  is  a  small  town  barber  and 
whose  advice  is  sought  after  by  his  fellow 
townsmen.  Right  now  he  is  trying  to  ward 
off  tragedy  approaching  a  young  heiress. 


7.  This  story  revolves  around  a  lov- 
able, impractical  dreamer  who  works 
as  a  garage  mechanic,  but  who  con- 
stantly gets  lost  in  dreams  of  invent- 
ing a  gadget  that  will  make  millions. 


8.  The  main  figure  in  this  show  is 
known  for  her  love  and  sacrifice  for 
her  daughter  who  married  into  Boston's 
Beacon  Hill  society.  She  has  a  sew- 
ing shop  in  a  modest  section  of  town. 
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9.  The  central  figure  of  this  old  standby  is  the  owner  and  operator  of  a  tearoom  in  the  southern 
town  of  Simpsonville.  She  is  the  widowed  mother  of  two  children  and  is  engaged  to  a  doctor. 


ANSWERS  TO  JUST  FOR  FUN  QUIZ 


XS3  'I'd  0S:fr  '3W  'D3N 

NAOtfa  aaaoiA  oniioa  *6 


XS3  'Wd  SVf  'A-K  'D8N 

svnva  vxiaxs  *8 
xsa  wd  oe:s  'a-w  'dhm 

S3N0I  0ZN3H01  'L 
XS3  Wd  00=  S  '3-JV  'D9N 

nia  Nivid  xsnf  "9 

xsa  Wd  oo:*  'a-w  'dsn 
aai/ft  aovxsxova  #s 


xss  'Wd  sre  'a-M  'dsn 
aan  ao  avoa  •*• 

XS3  'Wd  0£:S  '3W  'D3N 

Aiiwva  s.oNnoA  aaddaa  s 

xss  'Wd  oo:e  'aw  'Daw 
anaixnvaa  3a  mvd  san  'z 

xsa  "Wd  s^:s  'aw  'dbni 
ssaNiddVH  ox  XHora  *i 
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BUT  DON'T  STARVE  YOUR  FAMILY 


ByVictorH. 
Lindlahr 


Dieting  is  a  tough  proposition  demanding  denial  and 
self-discipline  and  if  you  are  a  housewife  with  a 
family  there  is  an  extra  problem.  Husbands  and 
growing  children  are  inclined  to  distemper  when  their 
favorite  dishes  disappear  because  Mother  is  calorie  count- 
ing. Some  wives  find  juggling  meals  just  more  than  they 
can  cope  with  and  give  up  their  attack  on  excess  fat. 

Frankly,  I  think  you  can  handle  your  diet  and  family's 
dining  pleasure  quite  easily.  We'll  skip  hurriedly  over 
breakfast  and  lunch — there  should  be  little  conflict  be- 
tween your  meals  and  the  family's  here.  In  the  morning 
you're  allowed  orange  juice.  To  prepare  a  boiled  or 
poached  egg  instead  of  a  fried  one  is  simple.  Remember, 
drink  skimmed  milk  or  use  in  coffee  and  use  saccharin 
instead  of  sugar.  Lunches  are  simply  prepared  and  here 
we  refer  you  to  my  diet  published  in  Radio-TV  Mirror 
last  month.  The  real  problem  usually  shows  up  at  dinner 
when  the  whole  family  gathers  for  the  big  meal  of  the  day. 

I  suggest  you  get  in  the  habit  of  putting  out  a  platter 
of  fresh,  crisp  vegetables:  carrots,  radishes,  celery,  quar- 
tered tomatoes,  lettuce  or  young  cabbage.  You  can  put 
fattening  dressings  in  a  separate  dish  and  let  the  family 
mix  their  own  salads. 

The  vegetable  plate  is  your  best  ally.  When  husband 
reaches  for  bread  and  butter,  you  pick  up  a  carrot  or 
stalk  of  celery.  He's  eating  a  few  hundred  calories  and 
you're  taking  less  than  a  half-dozen  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  your  body  with  valuable  minerals. 

A  good  rule  for  your  main  course  is  to  steer  away 
from  fried  dishes,  croquettes,  thickened  casseroles,  and 
breaded  meats.  Broil  your  meat  or  fowl.  Most  meats  and 


fowls  average  the  same  number  of  calories  so  you  are 
fairly  safe  here.  For  fish,  you  should  refer  to  your  calorie 
book.  Some  fish,  *  like  flounder,  cod  steaks  and  sea  bass, 
are  particularly  low  in  calories.  Others  such  as  salt 
mackerel  and  tuna  are  high  in  fat  and  should  be  avoided. 
Shrimps,  lobster,  oysters,  and  clams  are  highly  recom- 
mended. 

Practically  all  cooked  vegetables  are  good  but  butter 
up  only  the  family's  portion.  Learn  to  combine  vege- 
tables to  improve  their  flavor.  Chop  up  onions  or  parsleys 
in  the  pot.  Herbs  are  non-fattening  and  can  do  as  much 
for  vegetables  as  they  do  for  meat — experiment  with 
chives,  marjoram,  rosemary,  thyme  and  basil.  You  can 
eat  half  of  a  baked  potato  but  with  only  a  little  dab  of 
butter.  If  you're  mashing  potatoes  for  the  family  then 
put  aside  one  of  the  small  boiled  ones  for  yourself  before 
the  extra  calories  are  added.  You  can  satisfy  your  desire 
for  sweets  with  fresh  fruits  or  with  a  half-cup  portion 
of  canned  fruits  so  long  as  the  syrup  is  removed. 

Before  starting  your  diet,  I  think  it  wise  to  sit  down 
with  your  husband.  Ask  him  to  help  you  pass  up  fatten- 
ing foods. 

You  might  explain  to  him  that  you  will  feel  better  with 
less  weight.  You  can  add  that  doctors  and  insurance  com- 
panies have  proof  that  overweight  people  are  literally 
killing  themselves  and  shortening  their  life  span.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  may  surprise  you  and  agree  that  he,  too, 
should  lose  a  few  pounds. 

Victor  H.  Lindlahr  can  be  heard  every  Monday-Friday  at  12:15  P.M. 
EST  over  the  ABC  radio  network.     He  is  sponsored  by  Serutan. 
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MARIO  LANZA'S 
LOVE  STORY 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

I  fell  in  love  with  him,  you  know,  before 
I  ever  heard  him  sing. 

I  am  his  wife,  twice  pledged  (but  I'll  tell 
you  about  that)  and  he  has  made  me  know, 
deep  down,  that  he  cherishes  me  "above 
all  others." 

But  let  me  tell  you  how  I  know,  how 
Mario  made  me  know.  .  .  . 

The  story  began  on  a  July  night  in  1945. 
My  brother,  Bert,  a  private  in  the  air  corps 
then  assigned  to  the  "Winged  Victory" 
company,  telephoned  that  he  was  bring- 
ing his  best  pal  home  to  dinner. 

He  walked  in  with  a  big  man  with  a 
big  smile,  laughing  black  eyes,  and  a  mass 
of  dark,  curly  hair,  and  with  a  gesture 
which  took  in  Harriet,  his  wife,  our  mother 
and  me,  Bert  announced: 

"Family,  this  is  Mario  Lanza!" 

The  whole  room  lighted  up,  as  I  have 
seen  so  many  rooms  do  since. 

"How  do  you  do,"  I  mumbled,  inade- 
quately. 

Mario  impulsively  threw  an  arm  around 
my  shoulder. 

"I  have  known  you,  Betty,"  he  said,  "for 
a  long  time." 

Bert  explained. 

Early  during  their  army  service  together, 
when  their  company  was  stationed  in 
New  York,  Mario  had  seen  a  photograph 
of  me  which  Bert  carried  in  his  wallet. 

"After  that  he  gave  me  no  peace,"  Bert 
laughed.  "  'What's  your  sister  doing?'  he 
wanted  to  know  all  the  time.  'Did  you  get 
a  letter  from  Betty  today?  What  did  she 
say?' " 

"You  talk  too  much,"  Mario  burst  in. 
"Just  tell  her  what  I  told  you:  it  was  love 
at  first  sight." 

It  was  for  me,  too.  I  knew  nothing  then 
of  the  public  Mario  Lanza,  who  three  years 
before,  at  the  time  of  his  debut  with  Kcus- 
sevitsky,  had  been  hailed  as  "the  greatest 
tenor  of  our  time."  But  I  knew  Mario, 
and  I  loved  him.  All  of  us  in  that  room 
did,  and  that  quickly. 

It  was  several  weeks  and  many  family 
parties  later  that  I  first  met  the  public 
Mario — Lanza,  the  artist. 

It  was  Bert's  birthday  and  Mario  was 
taking  us  all  to  the  opera,  but  first  to 
dinner — at  Romeo's  Chianti,  of  course; 
Romeo  has  one  of  the  greatest  collections 
of  Caruso  records  in  the  country,  and  won- 
derful Italian  food  besides. 

"Mario!"  Romeo  shouted  joyously  across 
the  crowded  room  when  our  party  walked 
in,  and  from  that  moment  the  restaurant 
was  ours. 

Because  we  were  in  a  hurry,  Romeo  pre- 
tended to  be  indignant.  Why  should  we 
drive  all  the  way  across  town  to  hear 
"Faust"  when  right  here  we  could  hear  all 
the  great  operas,  the  greatest  voices. 

But,  since  we  insisted,  Romeo  would  go, 
too — for  the  first  time  in  seven  years  he 
would  leave  his  precious  records  and  his 
business  and  go  to  the  opera.  We  all  made 
the  journey  in  Romeo's  big,  long,  black 
limousine,  returned  very  late  to  the  res- 
taurant which  was  dark  and  shuttered. 

"Come  in  for  a  moment,"  Romeo  urged, 
and  when  the  lights  went  up  we  found 
that  he  had  prepared  a  magnificent  supper. 
There  was  food  and  wine — my  first  cham- 
pagne!— a  baked  Alaska  for  Bert's  birth- 
day cake,  and  Caruso  records! 

"Come  on,  Mario,  sing,  sing,"  our  trans- 
ported host  insisted.  Romeo  had  heard  of 
Lanza,  the  artist. 

"Sing,"  he  prodded  him.  "Sing  with  the 
records." 
"Ah,  let  the  Pop  of  them  all  sing,"  Mario 


Only  one  soap 
gives  your  skin  this 

And  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  proved  extra  mild  . . .  leaves 
your  skin  softer,  fresher,  younger  looking! 

Now  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap— with  the  lingering,  irresistible 

"fragrance  men  love"— is  proved  by  test  to  be  extra  mild 

too!  Yes,  so  amazingly  mild  that  its  gentle  lather 

is  ideal  for  all  types  of  skin— dry,  oily,  or  normal!  And 

daily  cleansing  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  helps  bring 

out  the  flower-fresh  softness,  the  delicate  smoothness, 

the  exciting  loveliness  you  long  for!  Use 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  regularly  .  .  .  for  the 

finest  complexion  care  .  .  .  for  a  : 

invitation  to  romance! 


for  a  fragrant 


Cashmere 

Bouquet 

Soap 

IKdorns  your  skin  with  the 

fragrance  men  love  I 
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demurred,  and  the  way  he  said  it  there 
was  no  note  of  disrespect  for  the  great 
Caruso. 

But  at  last,  when  Rorneo  put  on  "Vesti 
la  Giubba,"  Mario  had  to  sing.  I  listened, 
and  my  heart  burst. 

In  September,  "Winged  Victory"  fin- 
ished shooting  and  the  boys  were  shipped 
out  to  air  stations  all  over  the  country. 

Mario  and  I  were  engaged.  At  least  we 
had  an  understanding  that  we  would  be 
married  as  soon  as  he  was  discharged  from 
the  army.  Separation,  after  our  joyous 
weeks  together,  was  a  grim  prospect.  But 
Mario  and  I  were  together  every  day  of 
those  next  five  months,  even  though  I  was 
in  Beverly  Hills  and  he  was  at  LeMoore 
field  in  northern  California.  We  were  to- 
gether, that  is,  through  letters — each  of  us 
wrote  daily — and  across  phone  wires.  Mario 
phoned  every  day;  it  was  my  first  expe- 
rience with  his  madly  compulsive  tele- 
phones. And  with  his  possessiveness. 
Even  if  my  line  were  busy  when  he  called, 
he  was  mad  at  me.  And  it  was  a  party 
line! 

Mario  was  discharged  on  the  morning  of 
his  birthday,  January  31,  1946.  That  night 
his  presence  was  warming  up  our  living 
room  again.  We  had  kept  up  our  Christmas 
tree  for  his  homecoming.  It  had  looked 
seedy  and  tired  the  day  before;  that  night 
even  the  dying  tree  perked  up  its  weary 
branches. 

Another  separation  loomed.  Mario  had 
signed  a  contract  to  record  for  RCA  Vic- 
tor, and  was  due  to  report  in  New  York. 
Besides,  as  an  only  child  deeply  devoted 
to  his  parents,  he  must  go  home,  to  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  even  more  important 
to  us  than  his  work  commitment.  Mom 
and  Pop  had  to  be  told  about  me.  If  they 
approved,  then  we  could  be  married  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  packed  his  bags,  Mario  bought  a  rail- 
road ticket.     But  when  the  day  came,  he 
wouldn't  go.    He  couldn't,  he  said,  without 
me. 
"But  you  must,"  I  told  him. 
"I  can't,"  he  said,  with  a  stubborn  little 
boy's  finality.     "You  might  as  well  make 
up  your  mind.    You  can't  travel  with  me  if 
we're   not   married.     And    I'm   not    going 
without  you.    So  we  have  to  get  married." 
We   are   both    Catholics,   and   of   course 
wanted  to  be  married  in  the  church. 

"We'll  have  a  religious  ceremony  later," 
Mario  said.  "Now  we  haven't  time.  Get 
your  hat,  and  come  on." 

I  got  my  hat,  and  he  pulled  me  out  of 
the  house  and  up  the  street  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  license  bureau.  Next  day  we 
went  to  an  unfashionable  little  shop  and 
bought  a  wedding  ring,  for  $6.95.  (It  isn't 
even  solid  gold,  and  it's  much  too  large, 
but  I'll  never,  never  change  it.)  We  were 
married  a  day  later  by  Judge  Griffin  in 
the  city  hall  in  Beverly  Hills.  It  was  over 
so  quickly  that  we  were  stunned.  We  just 
stood  there,  looking  at  one  another. 

"You  may  kiss  your  bride,"  the  Judge 
said,  gently. 

Mario  did,  with  a  vast  sigh,  that  spoke 
of  relief,  and  happiness,  and  possession. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "we  can  take  that  train." 
I  stopped  off  in  Chicago  to  see  my 
family.  Mario  was  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to 
break  our  news  to  his  parents,  after  which 
I  would  join  him  in  New  York. 

He  called  me  from  New  York  two  days 
later. 

Yes,  he  had  seen  Mom  and  Pop.  They 
were  fine.  But  he  hadn't  told  them.  He 
couldn't.  (I  couldn't  be  cross  with  him. 
I  knew  what  he  felt.  Their  only  son,  mar- 
ried to  a  girl  they  didn't  even  know.  A 
girl  he  had  "taken  up  with"  while  he  was 
in  the  army,  and  from  Hollywood,  that 
place!) 

"You'd  better  come,"  he  said,  with  that 
little  boy  note  again.     "If  they  see  you,  I 


won't  have  to  explain.  They'll  know  it's 
wonderful." 

I  took  the  night  train  to  New  York,  met 
Mario  at  his  hotel,  stood  over  him  by  the 
telephone  while  he  told  his  parents  to  take 
a  train  in  at  once  for  some  big  news. 

Then  I  put  on  my  hat. 

"You  are  going  to  tell  them,"  I  an- 
nounced. "You  owe  it  to  your  mother  to 
give  her  time  to  get  over  the  shock.  If  she 
wants  to  cry,  she  should  have  a  chance  to 
cry.    I'm  going  to  a  movie." 

And  I  went. 

Mom  and  Pop  knew,  when  I  returned. 
Mom  had  known,  she  said,  all  along.  Ever 
since  he  got  home  Mario  had  been  hem- 
ming and  hawing  and  making  no  sense. 
She  was  smiling  at  me.  There  were  no 
signs  of  tear  stains.  I  went  over  and  put 
my  arms  around  her.  And  we  have  been 
pals  ever  since. 

The  army  separation  pay  was  gone,  and 
the  Victor  advance  was  dwindling  fast.  It 
was  just  postwar  and  there  wasn't  an 
apartment  to  be  had  in  all  of  New  York. 
We  were  living  at  the  Park  Central — in  a 
suite,  of  course!  Mario  can't  stand  small 
rooms — and  also,  of  course,  Mario,  bless 
him,  as  always  was  supporting  half  of  the 
out  of  work  singers  in  New  York. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  I  made  an 
announcement,  signalling,  I  guess,  that  the 
honeymoon  was  over. 

"Your  friends  are  going  to  have  to  re- 
duce their  standard  of  living,"  I  said,  "and 
so  are  we.  Today  we  are  moving  to  a 
cheaper  hotel,  and  to  one  room." 

"We'll  move  to  an  apartment,"  said  Mario 
airily.  "Remember,  I  was  born  under  a 
lucky  star." 

That  night  we  dropped  in  at  a  radio 
broadcast  to  hear  his  friend,  Robert  Weede, 
the  Metropolitan  baritone,  sing. 

Mario  proudly  introduced  me  as  his 
bride. 

"Where  are  you  kids  living?"  Weede 
asked,  and  tsked  tsked  at  our  extravagance 
when  we  told  him. 

"We  are  moving  tomorrow,"  I  tsked 
tsked  right  back. 

"If  we  find  an  apartment,"  Mario 
squelched  us  both. 

"Wait,"  said  his  friend,  whom  I  will  love 
as  long  as  I  live,  "I'm  living  up  at  my  farm 
at  Nyack.  Why  don't  you  take  my  apart- 
ment?" 

And  listen  to  this.  His  apartment  was  a 
castle  in  the  air,  four  beautifully  furnished 
rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  of  one  of  the 
buildings  in  Rockefeller  Center.  Over- 
looking the  ice  rink!  We  lived  there  for 
two  years,  without  paying  a  cent  of  rent. 
I  have  come  to  believe  in  my  Mario's 
lucky  star. 

New  York  taxi  drivers,  I  found,  are  less 
credulous.      Our    miracle    apartment    was 


beautiful,  but  like  all  neglected  bachelor 
diggings,  it  was  dirty. 

Our  first  morning  in  residence  I  hied 
myself  to  Bloomingdale's,  bought  a  large 
bucket  and  a  mop,  and  an  assortment  of 
soaps  and  polishes.  Then,  bucket  in  hand, 
I  hailed  a  cab. 

"Eight  West  49th  Street,"  I  said. 

The  driver  looked  at  me,  then  at  my  mop 
and  pail,  and  grunted: 

"Live  in  New  York  long,  lady?" 

"About  a  week,"  I  said. 

"Sure  you  have  the  right  address?" 

"Yes,"  I  snapped.  "I  ought  to.  I  live 
there."  Eight  West  49th  Street,  he  assured 
me,  was  the  address  of  one  of  the  swank- 
iest restaurants  in  New  York,  at  which, 
he  indicated,  I  would  not  be  welcome  with 
mop  and  pail.  It  was  also,  I  assured  him, 
an  apartment  house — and  my  home. 

"Lady,"  he  said,  "I've  been  driving  a 
hack  in  New  York  for  twenty  years  and  I 
know  there  ain't  any  apartment  house  in 
Rockefeller  Center." 

"Bet  you  the  fare,"  I  said,  "double  or 
nothing." 

He  drove  there  in  stony  silence,  and 
then,  vanquished,  carried  my  bundles  up 
four  flights  of  stairs.  He  absolutely  refused 
to  take  any  money. 

"A  bargain's  a  bargain,"  he  said,  and 
started  down  the  stairs,  shaking  his  head. 
"I  guess,"  I  heard  him  mutter  as  he 
rounded  the  landing,  "it  takes  more  than 
twenty  years  to  get  to  know  New  York." 

Our  problems  had  evaporated.  We  had 
a  roof  over  our  heads.  More  importantly, 
Mario — who  had  not  had  a  voice  lesson 
yet,  remember — was  able,  through  the  co- 
operation of  his  great  new  friend  and  man- 
ager, Sam  Weiler,  to  realize  his  most 
urgent  wish,  to  retire  temporarily  as  a 
performer,  and  study,  to  train  and  polish 
his  great  natural  voice. 

We  were  assured  enough  income  to  live 
for  a  year,  if  I  played  diligent  watch-dog 
over  the  budget.  And  best  of  all,  Mario 
was  to  study  with  the  great  Rosati,  who 
had  trained  Gigli. 

We  lived  in  an  enchanted  world  in  which 
there  was  nothing  but  music  and  one  an- 
other, and  we  were  close  and  in  love  as 
only  two  people  temporarily  suspended 
above  the  work-a-day  world  can  be.  This 
was  the  real  honeymoon. 

"We  ought,"  Mario  said  one  morning, 
softly,  "to  get  married  in  church." 

And  we  did. 

On  a  rainy  July  afternoon,  in  the  lovely 
little  chapel  of  St.  Columbo  church — a 
delicate  and  beautiful  flower  blooming 
among  the  weeds  of  Hell's  Kitchen — we 
exchanged  our  Catholic  wedding  vows. 
Mario's  good  friend,  Father  Deno,  read  the 
service.  Both  of  our  vast  and  sentimental 
families  were  there,  and  a  few  of  our  good 
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iriends.  And  we  went  back  to  the  apart- 
ment, just  as  though  this  were  really  the 
beginning,  to  the  wedding  supper,  and  the 
champagne,  and  the  wedding  cake,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  traditional  jokes. 

The  next  day  Mario's  family  gave  us  a 
Big  Italian  Do  at  their  summer  home  at 
Wildwood,  New  Jersey.  It  was  my  first 
experience  of  the  Lanzas'  fifteen-course 
dinners,  and  I  gorged  so  that  I  couldn't 
look  at  food  for  a  week.  But  it  was  worth 
it,  for  I  knew  at  last  that  I  was  accepted 
as  Mario's  wife,  and  one  of  them.  Now,  it 
was  official. 

After  a  year  of  dedicated  work,  Mario 
was  ready,  Rosati  decided,  for  concerts. 

An  introductory  tour  was  planned,  with 
a  warm-up  performance  the  first  night 
out  in  Toronto,  Canada,  then,  on  the  second 
and  third  nights  two  concert  dates  that 
would  challenge  the  greatest,  at  Grant 
Park,  in  Chicago. 

I  went  along,  of  course — "If  I  am  on  the 
road,"  Mario  always  has  said,  "that  is  my 
home.  And  I  want  my  wife  with  me."  I 
knew  everything  would  be  all  right  as 
soon  as  I  heard  his  first  few  phrases  in 
Toronto.  The  nerves  which  had  plagued - 
him  in  the  years  before  he  really  learned 
how  to  control  and  use  his  voice  were 
gone. 

On  the  first  night  in  Chicago,  25,000 
people  heard  him  sing  at  Grant  Park.  The 
next  morning  first-page  newspaper  head- 
lines proclaimed  that  a  great  new  star  had 
been  born.  At  the  second  performance 
125,000  people  packed  every  seat  in  the 
great  stadium. 

Now  that  Mario's  career  was  launched, 
I  felt  that  I  could  give  a  thought  to  mine. 
I  had  been  secretly  worried  about  my 
career  for  a  long  time.  We  had  been  mar- 
ried for  more  than  a  year — and  no  babies. 

Maybe  something  was  wrong.    I  was  des- 


perate. I  knew  that  if  I  could  not  have 
children  it  would  kill  me.    And  Mario. 

When  we  returned  to  New  York  at  the 
end  of  the  tour,  I  went  on  a  round  of  doc- 
tor's offices  collecting  opinions.  The  verdict 
was  an  operation. 

But  it  was  the  only  hope.  So  I  set  the 
date  for  the  day  Mario  was  to  leave  for 
his  next  concert  tour. 

I  knew  if  I  left  him  alone  in  the  apart- 
ment he  would  go  stark  raving  mad.  He 
shakes  and  turns  white  if  I  cut  my  finger, 
and  I  knew  that — even  if  I  made  light  of 
the  operation,  which  I  intended  to  do — he 
would  be  frantic.  But  on  the  road,  with 
Sam  Weiler  and  his  accompanist  to  cheer 
him  up,  and  with  work  to  do,  he  would 
manage. 

Remembering  his  refusal  to  leave  Cali- 
fornia without  me,  I  made  him  promise  to 
leave  this  time.  Promises  are  sacred  to 
me,  and  he  knows  it.  If  he  promises,  he 
has  to  keep  his  word,  no  matter  how  hard 
it  is. 

It  was  hard,  but  he  went. 

And  I  went  to  the  hospital  and  had  my 
operation.  I  hate  hospitals,  and  drugs,  and 
anaesthetics,  and  I  hate  being  away  from 
Mario.  After  thirteen  days  I  begged  the 
doctors  to  let  Mario's  mother  take  me 
home. 

Mario  phoned  a  few  hours  after  Mom 
had  put  me  to  bed  in  my  own  bed. 

"You  don't  sound  good,"  he  fretted. 

"I  just  got  home,"  I  told  him.  "I'm  tired." 
What  I  didn't  tell  him  was  that  my  doctors 
were  giving  me  massive  doses  of  peni- 
cillin to  save  my  life.  I  had  developed 
peritonitis  and  pneumonia.  I  didn't  tell 
him,  because  he  would  have  broken  his 
promise.  I  didn't  even  tell  him  two  weeks 
later  when  I  dragged  myself  out  of  bed, 
and  onto  a  train,  and  out  to  the  middle  west 
to  join  Mario. 


I  told  him  the  good  news.  The  operation 
had  been  a  success.  Now  we  could  have 
children. 

A  little  over  a  year  later,  on  December 
9,  1948,  Colleen  was  born. 

When  she  uttered  her  first  cry,  Mario 
was  on  a  sound  stage  at  M.G.M.  singing 
'Veleste  Aida,"  his  first  recording  for  his 
first  motion  picture,  "Midnight  Kiss." 

He  was  standing  by  my  bed  when  I  came 
out  of  the  anaesthetic,  and  there  were  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

"When  we  have  our  next  baby,"  he  said, 
"I'm  going  to  be  with  you." 

"But  you  are  always  with  me,"  I  sighed, 
and  fell  fast  asleep. 

It  was  almost  exactly  two  years  later 
when  Mario  drove  me  to  the  same  hospital 
to  bear  our  second  child. 

This  time,  it  was  quicker,  and  I  woke  up 
in  the  delivery  room  to  see  the  big  arc 
lights  bright  above  me,  to  feel  the  reviving 
splash  of  cold  water  in  my  face. 

"It's  a  little  girl,  Mrs.  Lanza,"  my  doctor 
was  smiling  at  me. 

In  the  background  I  heard  a  laugh — 
Mario's!  And  a  cry.  A  baby's  deep  gut- 
tural cry.  And  then  I  saw  them.  Mario 
moved  up  beside  me.  He  was  wearing  a 
sterile  white  uniform  and  a  mask.  He  was 
holding  our  newborn  child. 

"May  I  present  Elissa,"  he  said,  and 
Elissa  cried  out  again. 

"She  is  going  to  be  a  singer,"  Mario  said. 
"But  not  a  tenor.  She  sounds  like  Pinza. 
I'm  afraid  she's  going  to  be  a  bass." 

"Mario,"  I  demanded,  "how  on  earth 
did  you  get  in  the  delivery  room?"  I  knew 
he  must  have  broken  every  rule  of  the 
hospital  to  be  there. 

"I  told  you  I  would  be  with  you,"  he 
whispered.     "It  was   a   promise." 

He  was  with  me,  because  he  had  prom- 
ised.   He  is  always  with  me. 
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(Continued  from  page  62) 
satin  hair  and  divinely  slender  figures, 
kept  even  slimmer  for  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  the  motion  picture  cameras. 
In  this  atmosphere  where  worship  of  a 
beautiful  exterior  was  a  natural  out- 
growth, beauty  being  an  important  business 
asset  as  well  as  a  desirable  social  one, 
Maria  unhappily  began  to  put  on  weight 
even  before  she  had  reached  her  teens. 
"Baby  fat"  is  what  people  called  it  at 
first,  and  as  she  got  older  she  was  com- 
forted by  people  saying  that  she  would 
lose  this  fat  when  she  got  married.  Like 
most  young  girls  in  their  teens,  she  began 
to  wonder  how  she  was  going  to  find  a 
man  who  would  marry  her  if  she  were  go- 
ing to  stay  fat. 

"The  lovely  women  I  saw  all  around  me, 
who  married  such  handsome  men,  were  all 
slim  and  attractive,"  she  says.  "They  looked 
like  fairy  princesses  to  me,  and  my  mother 
seemed  the  prettiest  of  them  all.  It  gave 
me  a  rather  special  reason  for  feeling 
gauche  and  ugly  by  comparison.  People 
watched  me,  not  so  much  as  Maria  Sieber, 
daughter  of  a  famous  actress  and  the 
motion  picture  director,  Rudolf  Sieber, 
but  as  the  beautiful  Marlene's  daughter. 
They  looked  quickly  to  see  if  my  legs 
were  as  lovely  as  hers,  and  of  course  they 
aren't.  They  looked  at  my  heavy  figure 
and  I  knew  they  were  thinking  how  unlike 
my  mother  I  was.  I  began  to  feel  she  must 
be  embarrassed  by  having  a  daughter 
like  me,  which  of  course  she  was  not  at 
all.  Mommy  did  everything  to  help  me 
look  and  feel  my  best,  and  to  make  me 
reduce,  but  nothing  seemed  to  help  for 
very  long." 

Helping    Maria    meant    taking    her    to 


Anyone  Can  Be  Lovely 

doctors  and  giving  her  special  medicines 
and  diets  which,  childlike,  she  broke  time 
and  time  again.  Giving  her  dancing  lessons, 
teaching  her  active  sports  like  tennis  and 
swimming.  Trying  to  keep  her  away  from 
the  corner  soda  fountain  and  the  candy 
box,  and  out  of  a  kitchen  noted  for  its 
fine  cooking. 

Medical  men  have  now  come  to  be- 
lieve that  overeating,  by  children,  as  well 
as  grown-ups,  can  stem  from  loneliness 
and  boredom  and  Maria  found  that  out 
for  herself.  During  Maria's  growing-up 
period  there  had  been  kidnapping  threats 
to  many  famous  Hollywood  parents,  and 
there  were  some  threats  concerning  Maria, 
so  she  was  tutored  at  home  and  spent  a 
large  share  of  every  year  with  only  adult 
teacher-companions  and  vith  bodyguards, 
and  with  no  opportunity  to  play  normally 
with  children  of  her  own  age.  She  lived 
part  of  each  year  in  California,  part  in 
Europe  and  sometimes  in  New  York  for 
a  few  months.  The  only  regular  school 
she  ever  attended  was  at  Brilliamont,  in 
Switzerland.  She  was  often  unhappy  and 
lonely  and  she  gorged  on  sweets  and  extra 
snacks  at  such  times.  Even  with  much 
to  make  her  happy,  she  had  periods  of 
bitter  discontent,  and  food  helped  her  to 
bridge  them.  "Even  today,  a  dull  and  stupid 
movie  will  make  me  want  to  run  right 
out  and  buy  a  chocolate  bar,"  she  says. 
"It's  the  same  idea." 

Although  because  her  life  was  so  shel- 
tered, she  didn't  have  the  normal  compe- 
tition from  girls  of  her  own  age  group 
for  male  companionship,  she  did,  as  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich's  daughter,  grow  up  in  an 
atmosphere  where  physical  perfection  was 
stressed  and  she  had  to  find  her  own  way 


to  meet  what  she  considered  a  lack  of  it. 
"I  decided  I  would  have  to  attract  boys 
by  my  own  intelligence  and  personality  to 
make  up  for  being  overweight,"  she  says. 
This  earned  her  the  nickname  of  "the  Wise 
Old  Owl."  Already  under  the  broad,  high 
brow  with  the  winging  eyebrows  so  like 
her  mother's,  from  the  candid  turquoise- 
blue  eyes  and  the  lovely  full  mouth, 
wisdom  and  understanding  were  springing 
into  being  even  as  fast  as  her  childish 
body  was  growing  to  its  present  five  feet 
six  and  a  half  inches. 

"The  girl  who  is  overweight  always 
starts  out  with  the  assumption  that  she  will 
be  less  popular  than  the  other  girls," 
Maria  said.  "Being  older  mentally  than 
boys  of  her  own  age  group,  she  realizes 
many  things.  She  knows  that  while  boys 
are  still  in  the  dating  stage,  before  they  are 
thinking  of  marriage,  a  boy  is  most  con- 
cerned with  a  girl  he  can  parade  proudly 
before  the  other  fellows.  The  prettier  or 
cuter  the  girl,  the  more  envious  the  other 
boys,  he  reasons.  This  alone  can  make 
a  boy's  evening  a  great  success. 

"The  girl  who  feels  herself  desirable 
doesn't  have  to  go  to  great  pains  to  make 
a  boy  feel  perfectly  wonderful.  The  over- 
weight girl,  however,  has  to  think  just 
'the  opposite  way.  She  must  depend  more 
on  friendship  than  on  romantic  attach- 
ments. She  must  console  herself,  and 
rightly,  with  the  knowledge  that  friend- 
ship, not  romance,  is  the  more  binding  in 
these  years.  It  is  a  magic  thing  to  see  a 
man  react  to  a  girl  who  expects  nothing 
more  than  friendship — no  adulation,  no 
big  sacrifices,  no  constant  currying  of 
favor." 

Hearing   Maria    talk,    watching   the    in- 


Roberta  Haig  happily  insists  the  men  she  met 
in  Europe  last  summer  can't  compare  with  her 
wonderful  "boy-next-door."  Last  August,  she  and 
Philip  Kniskern,  both  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  became 
engaged.  They'll  be  married  in  June,  in  Swarthmore's 
charming  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  It  will  be  a 
bridal  party  of  sixteen — with  Roberta  a  queenly  bride! 

Beautifully  tall  and  slender — Roberta  Haig  has  a 
special,  charming  grace.  Her  wide-set,  clear,  blue 
eyes,  pale  golden  hair  set  off  a  really  exquisite 
complexion.  Her  expressive,  mobile  face  lets  you  see 
right  away  the  delightful  person  that  is  her  Inner 
Self.  No  wonder  Roberta  makes  friends  so  quickly. 


Roberta  Haig's  ring 
Three  shining  diamonds 
in  a  platinum  setting 


There's  nothing  helps  your 
confidence  quite  so  much 
as  knowing  you  look  your 
very  nicest! 
Roberta  thinks  immaculately  clean  skin  is 
the  prime  essential  for  every  girl's  groom- 
ing. Her  own  skin  is  soft  and  smooth  as 
silk,  flawless  as  fine  porcelain.  "I  cream 
my  face  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she 
says.  "Pond's  cream-cleansings  are  quick 
and  so  effective!  They  leave  my  face  feeling 
waked-up,  rosy,  and  smooth  as  smooth!" 

You  can  make  Roberta's  beauty  care 
your  own — it's  so  easy!  Every  night  (for 
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day  cleansings,  too)  cream  your  face  with 
Pond's  Cold  Cream,  as  she  does,  this  way: 
Hot  Stimulation — a  good  hot  water  splashing. 
Cream  Cleanse — swirl  light,  fluffy  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  over  face,  throat  to  soften  dirt  and  make- 
up, sweep  them  from  pore  openings.  Tissue  off. 
Cream  Rinse — more  Pond's  now,  to  rinse  off  last 
traces  of  dirt,  leave  skin  immaculate.  Tissue  off. 
Cold  Stimulation — a  tonic  cold  water  splash. 

Now — look  in  your  mirror!  Your  face 
looksso  much  prettier,/eeZs  so  much  softer ! 
It's  not  vanity  to  want  to  look  lovely. 
When  you  look  your  sweetest  best,  a  win- 
ning confidence  smiles  out  from  your 
face — attracts  others  to  you  on  sight! 


Start  now  to  help  your  face  show  a  lovelier  Youl 
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a  tribute  to  excellence! 


meet  the  winners  of  the 

PHOTOPLAY 

GOLD  MEDAL 

AWARDS 


Here  are  the  three  winners  YOU  chose 
.  .  .  the  top  actor,  actress  and  motion 
picture  in  1951  as  selected  by  you  the 
movie-going  public,  in  a  nation-wide  poll 
conducted  over  a  period  of  a  year,  and 
announced  in  the  March  issue  of  PHOTO- 
PLAY Magazine,  now  at  newsstands. 

First  honors  go  to  Doris  Day  for  her  out- 
standing performance  in  "Lullaby  Of 
Broadway"  and  to  Mario  Lanza  for  his 
brilliant  portrayal  of  the  famed  opera 
singer  in  "The  Life  Of  Caruso."  The  win- 
ning movie  is  "Showboat,"  with  Howard 
Keel,  Kathryn  Grayson  and  Ava  Gardner 
in  the  starring  roles. 

Don't  miss  this  thrilling  tribute  to  Amer- 
ica's greatest  Hollywood  talent  of  1951 
— read  the  complete  story  of  Photoplay 
Gold  Medal  Awards — the  fabulous  rise  to 
fame  of  lovely  Doris  Day — the  inspiring 
story  about  Mario  Lanza — exciting  stories 
and  pictures  of  the  outstanding  perform- 
ers of  1951. 


get  march 

PHOTOPLAY 

now  on  newsstands 
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terestingly  shaped,  pale  face,  with  bone 
structure  so  like  her  mother's,  noting 
the  slim,  beautifully  proportioned  figure 
fitted  into  a  tailored  size  10  navy  suit,  its 
every  line  completely  right,  it  is  difficult 
to  remember  that  this  was  once  a  girl 
who  considered  herself  an  ugly  duckling. 

"Not  that  I  ever  lacked  beaux,"  Maria 
explains.  "My  attitude  helped  with  that. 
I  could  go  out  with  a  boy  and  have  a 
wonderful  time  and  suffer  no  heartache 
if  he  didn't  call  me  again  the  next  week. 
I  had  learned  early  to  talk  to  men  about 
themselves,  and  I  never  talked  much 
about  myself.  I  tried  to  make  myself 
interesting,  a  good  conversationalist  and  a 
better  listener." 

Maria  had  come  home  from  school  in 
Europe  the  year  she  was  fifteen  and, 
wavering  between  her  interest  in  a  medi- 
cal career  and  the  stage,  she  finally  de- 
cided to  join  Max  Reinhardt's  drama 
group,  although  even  today  her  eyes  light 
up  when  the  talk  veers  toward  medical 
subjects.  She  has  an  amazing  knowledge 
of  medicine,  all  begun  when  she  was  a 
lonely  little  girl  poring  over  books  on 
surgery  and  psychosomatics.  This,  when 
other  girls  were  reading  love  stories. 

"Then,  the  year  I  was  twenty-two, 
while  I  was  coaching  a  drama  group  at 
Fordham  University  in  New  York,  I  met 
a  young  American  of  Italian  descent  named 
William  Riva.  He  was  teaching  scenic 
design.  That  year  I  weighed  around  180 
pounds  and  I  wore  a  size  40  dress,  but 
fortunately  for  me,  when  I  fell  in  love 
with  Bill  there  was  no  reason  to  worry 
about  my  looks.  Bill  didn't  care  a  whit 
about  my  size.  He  didn't  even  care  whose 
daughter  I  was.  We  were  in  love,  and 
that  was  all  that  mattered  to  either  of  us. 
Part  of  Bill's  upbringing  had  been  in 
Europe,  as  mine  was,  where  there  isn't  this 
worship  of  a  single  pattern  of  thinness  for 
women. 

"Yet,  I  wanted  Bill  to  be  really  proud 
of  me,  physically  as  well  as  mentally, 
as  every  woman  does.  I  genuinely  liked 
his  friends  and  of  course  I  wanted  them  to 
think  well  of  me,  so  I  deliberately  set 
out  to  captivate  every  person  he  knew. 
I  would  be  thrilled  when  he  would  tell 
me  that  someone  had  asked  how  he  ever 
found  anyone  like  me,  because  I  knew  then 
that  I  had  succeeded.  I  had  long  ago  dis- 
covered that  if  you  show  a  sincere  liking 
for  others,  they  are  apt  to  like  you  in 
return." 

Maria  and  Bill  were  married  the  year 
after  they  met,  on  July  4,  1947,  and  they 
settled  down  in  an  inexpensive  walk-up 
apartment  in  New  York  City.  The  first 
of  their  two  sons,  Michael,  was  born  a 
year  later.  Taking  care  of  a  baby  and  an 
apartment  and  doing  the  cooking  and  dish- 
washing and  chores  began  to  slim  Maria 
down  until  just  before  Peter  came  along 
in  May,  1950.  By  this  time,  the  Rivas 
moved  to  a  four-story  old  house  in  the 
upper  East  Nineties  which  they  were 
redecorating  and  renovating  like  mad.  With 
all  the  work,  with  two  healthy,  demand- 
ing young  sons  for  whom  she  ran  upstairs 
and  down  all  day  long,  Maria  began  to  lose 
weight  naturally,  without  making  much 
effort.  By  the  end  of  the  year  she  had 
dropped  all  the  excess  fat,  and  when  she 
did  her  first  television  show,  on  February 
20,  1951,  she  was  wearing  the  size  10  dress 
that  had  become  her  normal  size. 

"I  was  happy.  Food  just  didn't  interest 
me  as  much  as  it  did  before,"  is  the  way 
Maria  explains  it.  "I  got  so  busy  with  the 
children  and  the  house.  There  was  little 
time  for  between-meal  snacks.  The  only 
quiet,  leisurely  meal  Bill  and  I  could 
have  was  after  the  children  were  asleep 
and  everything  was  done,  around  8:30  at 
night.  Food  now  is  important  to  me  only 
when  I  can  relax  and  really  savor  it.  We 


like  the  European  custom  of  feeding  the 
children  separately  until  they  are  six 
years  old,  and  then  letting  them  come  to 
the  table  and  eat  with  the  grownups. 
After  a  while,  when  we  have  the  four  or 
five  more  we  want,  we  shall  have  quite 
a  party  at  our  dinner  table  every  night. 

"I  am  not  sure  about  a  daughter.  I 
understand  boys  much  better,  I  think,  and 
that  might  be  hard  on  a  little  girl.  If  she 
were  very  sensitive,  she  might  try  to 
hide  her  hurts  from  me,  as  I  always  tried  to 
hide  mine  from  the  adult  world  around  me. 

"If  ever  I  do  have  a  daughter,  and  she 
should  have  the  same  problem  of  over- 
weight that  I  had,  there  are  many  things 
I  would  try  to  teach  her.  Things  like 
studying  the  reason  why  she  wants  to  over- 
indulge in  food,  if  a  metabolism  test  has 
established  that  there  is  no  glandular  dis- 
turbance. Things  like  not  worrying  too 
much  about  ideal  weights,  since  every- 
one's bones  are  different.  I,  for  instance, 
have  very  large  bones,  so  naturally  my 
weight  should  be  greater  than  a  small- 
boned  girl  of  my  height.  Actually,  135 
to  140  pounds  is  not  too  much  for  me. 
I  would  warn  her  against  diets  that  use 
up  the  body's  reserves. 

"I  would  tell  her  not  to  hide  her  em- 
barrassment at  being  fat,  but  to  laugh 
about  it  openly  and  disarm  her  critics 
and  I  would  remind  her  how  Judy  Garland, 
when  she  was  the  toast  of  New  York  at  her 
Palace  Theater  opening  this  winter,  dis- 
armed her  critical  first-night  audience  by 
starting  her  act  with  a  song  about  still 
having  thirty  pounds  to  lose,  but  I  don't 
care.  Neither  did  the  audience,  once  Judy 
had  captured  their  hearts. 

"I  would  teach  my  daughter  the  decep- 
tions that  right  costuming  can  create  for  a 
large  girl,  things  I  learned  the  hard  way 
and  could  now  pass  along  to  her.  When 
I  wore  sizes  in  the  40's  there  were  always 
only  a  handful  of  dresses  in  any  store  that 
didn't  look  as  if  designed  for  my  grand- 
mother. I  finally  made  the  discovery  that 
only  in  maternity  departments  were  there 
inexpensive  clothes  actually  designed  to 
hide  figure  defects.  It  seems  to  be  the  only 
time  that  we  will  admit  that  the  average 
figure  is  less  than  perfect. 

"I  would  impress  these  basic  do's  and 
don't's  of  dressing  upon  her: 

"Keep  to  classic,  but  feminine  lines,  in 
everything.  No  bouffant  skirts,  no  tucks 
or  ruffles,  no  scallops,  no  puffed  sleeves', 
no  frothy  or  transparent  spun-sugary 
materials. 

"Wear  straight,  narrow  skirts,  with  kick 
pleats  for  looseness  at  the  hem.  Bias  cut 
material  will  make  your  legs  look  larger. 
Skirts  should  reach  below  the  calf.  Dainty 
slippers  may  make  ycfur  feet  look  smaller, 
but  your  legs  will  look  bigger  by  contrast. 

"Wear  solid  dark  colors.  Never  cut  any 
line.  No  light  blouses  with  dark  skirts,  to 
cut  your  height  in  half.  If  you  like  sepa- 
rates, let  them  be  the  same  color  without 
too  much  contrast  in  the  tone. 

"Wear  V  necks.  If  a  suit,  wear  lapels. 
Keep  away  from  little  round  necklines 
and  Peter  Pan  collars. 

"Wear  a  sleeve  of  some  kind  to  cover 
the  upper  arm.  Full  length  sleeves  are 
much  more  flattering  than  three-quarter 
sleeves. 

"Use  little  jewelry.  Because  my  own 
hands  are  big  boned  I  wear  only  my 
wedding  ring  and  no  bracelets  and  I  use 
colorless  nail  polish. 

"These  are  some  of  the  things  I  would 
tell  my  daughter  to  help  her  over  the 
period  of  overweight.  But  most  of  all, 
I  would  try  to  help  her  develop  other 
far  more  important  qualities  to  make  her 
feel  a   worthwhile   and   desirable   woman. 

"Obstacles,  I  would  say — what  are  they? 
Only  things  to  make  you  stronger  and 
finer." 
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All  Times  Listed  Are  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Monday  through  Friday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

Do  You  Remember? 

Local  Programs 

Local  Program 

Renfro  Valley 

8:45 

8:55  Les  Higbie 
News 

Pauline  Frederick 
8:55  Hollywood  News 

Country  Store 

9:00 

Alex  Dreier,  News 

Robert  Hurleigh 

Breakfast  Club 

Views  of  America 

9:15 

Tell  Your  Neighbor 

Barnyard  Follies 

9:30 
9:45 

Clevelandaires 

Harmony  Rangers 

10:00 

Welcome  Travelers 

Cecil  Brown 

My  True  Story 

Arthur  Godfrey 

10:15 

Faith  in  Our  Time 

10:25 

News,  Frank 
Singiser 

Edward  Arnold 
Stories 

10:30 

Double  or  Nothing 

Take  A  Number 

Betty  Crocker  Mag- 
azine of  the  Air 

10:45 

10:55  Talk  Back 

Against  the  Storm 

11:00 

Strike  It  Rich 

Ladies  Fair 

Lone  Journey 

11:15 

11:25  News,  Les 
Nichols 

When  A  Girl  Marries 

11:30 

Kings  Row 

Queen  For  A  Day 

Break  the  Bank 

Grand  Slam 

11:45 

Dave  Garroway 

Rosemary 

Afternoon   Programs 

12:00 

News 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Jack  Berch 

Wendy  Warren 

12:15 

Kate  Smith  Show 

Capital  Commentary 

Victor  Lindlahr 

Aunt  Jenny 

[  " 

with  Baukhage 

12:30 

12:25  News,  Frank 
Singiser 

Helen  Trent 

12:45 

Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Bob  Poole 

Local  Program 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 
1:15 

The  Hometowners 

Harvey  Harding 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Big  Sister 

Pickens  Party 

Cedric  Foster 

Ted  Malone 

Ma  Perkins 

1:30 

George  Hicks 

Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45 

Songs,  Eve  Young 

1:55  Les  Higbie 

The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 

Ralph  Edwards  Show 

Dixieland  Matinee 

Mary  Margaret 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15 

McBride 

Perry  Mason 

2:25 

News,  Sam  Hayes 

2:30 

Live  Like  a 

Say  It  With  Music 

John  Reed  King 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 

2:45 

Millionaire 
2:55  News 

2:35  Family  Circle 
with  Walter 
Kiernan 

The  Brighter  Day 

3:00 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

Poole's  Paradise 

Joe  Emerson's 
Hymn  Time 

Hilltop  House 

3:15 

Road  of  Life 

3:25  News 

Mary  Marlin 

House  Party 

3:30 

Pepper  Young 

Poole's  Paradise 

Joyce  Jordan,  M.D. 

3:40  Cedric  Adams 

3:45 

Right  to  Happiness 

Evelyn  Winters 

Carl  Smith  Sings 

4:00 

Backstage  Wife 

Local  Program 

Valiant  Lady 

3:50  Winner  Take  All 

4:15 

Stella  Dallas 

4:25  News,  Frank 
Singiser 

Marriage  For  Two 

4:30 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Mert's  Record  Ad- 

The Perfect  Husband 

Treasury  Bandstand 

4:45 

Woman  in  My  House 

ventures 

4:55  News 

5:00 

Just  Plain  Bill 

The  Green  Hornet  1. 

Big  Jon  and  Sparky 

Galen  Drake 

5:15 

Front  Page  Farrell 

Mark  Trail 

5:30 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Clyde  Beatty  2. 

Fun  Factory 
(M.,  W.,  F.)  3. 

Hits  and  Misses 

5:45 

Bob  and  Ray 

5:55  News,  Cecil 
Brown 

5:55  Victor  Borge  4. 

Curt  Massey 

1.  Sgt.  Preston  of  the  Yukon  (T,  Th) 

2.  Sky  King  (T,  Th) 

3.  Tom  Corbett  Space  Cadet  (T,  Th) 

4.  Will  Rogers  (T,  Th) 


Monday 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 
6:05  Petite  Concert 
Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:03 
7:15 

7:30 

7:45 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
Echoes  From  the 

Tropics 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 

Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 

The  Lone  Ranger 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

The  Railroad  Hour 
Voice  of  Firestone 

Woman  of  the  Year 

— Bette  Davis 
Crime  Does  Not  Pay 

Henry  J.  Taylor 
World  Wide  Flashes 
The  Big  Hand 
8:55  John  Conte 

Suspense 
Talent  Scouts 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Telephone  Hour 
Band  of  America 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Crime  Fighters 
War  Front-Home 
Front 

Paul  Whiteman  Teen 
Club 

Lux  Radio  Theatre 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Mario  Lanza  Show 

Dangerous  Assign- 
ment with  Brian 
Donlevy 

Frank  Edwards 
1  Love  A  Mystery 
Bands  for  Bonds 

News  of  Tomorrow 
Dream  Harbor 
Time  For  Defense 

Bob  Hawk  Show 
Rex  Allen  Show 

Tuesday 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 
6:05  Petite  Concert 
Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 

7:30 
7:45 

Richard  Harkness 
Echoes  From  the 

Tropics 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 

Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 

Silver  Eagle 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Peggy  Lee  Show 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Cavalcade  of  America 

New  Hollywood 
Theatre 

Black  Museum — Or- 
son Welles 

Dr.  Kildare — Lew 
Ayres  &  Lionel 
Barrymore 

Newsstand  Theatre 

Metropolitan  Audi- 
tions of  the  Air 
8:55  John  Conte 

People  Are  Funny 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  North 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Bob  Hope  Show 

Fibber  McGee  and 
Molly 

News.  Bill  Henry 
Official  Detective 
Mysterious  Traveler 

America's  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air 

E.  D.  Canhan 

Life  With  Luigi 
Pursuit 

10:00 
10:15 

10:30 

Philip  Morris  Play- 
house 

Man  Called  X  with 
Herbert  Marshall 

Frank  Edwards 
1  Love  A  Mystery 

Dance  Bands 

News  of  Tomorrow 
United  or  Not 

Meet  Millie. 

10:25  Larry  Le- 
Sueur,  News 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 
works 

Wednesday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 
6:05  Petite  Concert 
Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  New3 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
The  Playboys 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Halls  of  Ivy 

The  Great  Gilder- 
sleeve 

The  Hidden  Truth 
International  Airport 

Mystery  Theatre 

Gregory  Hood 
8:55  John  Conte 

Big  Town  with 

Walter  Greaza 
Dr.  Christian 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Groucho  Marx,  You 

Bet  Your  Life 
Big  Story 

News,  Bill  Henry 
The  Hidden  Truth 
Family  Theatre 

Rogues'  Gallery 
Mr.  President 

Red  Skelton 
Bing  Crosby 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Barrie  Craig,  In- 
vestigator 

Meredith  Willson's 
Music  Room 

Frank  Edwards 
1  Love  A  Mystery 
Dance  Bands 

News  of  Tomorrow 
Dream  Harbor 
Latin  Quarter 
Orchestra 

Boxing  Bouts 

News,  Charles  Col- 
lingwood 

Thursday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 

Lionel  Ricau 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

You  and  the  World 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

Richard  Harkness 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

The  Playboys 

Dinner  Date 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith  Show 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Silver  Eagle 

Peggy  Lee  Show 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Father  Knows  Best 

Modern  Casanova — 

Hollywood  Star 

F.B.I,  in  Peace  and 

8:15 

Errol  Flynn 

Playhouse 

War 

8:30 

Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  of 

Hardy  Family  with 

Defense  Attorney 

Hallmark  Playhouse 

8:45 

Lost  Persons 

Mickey  Rooney, 
Lewis  Stone 

with  Mercedes 

McCambridge 

8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Dragnet 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Ted  Mack's  Original 

Hearthstone  of  the 

9:05 

Rod  &  Gun  Club 

Amateur  Hour 

Death  Squad 

9:30 

Counter  Spy 

Reporters'  Roundup 

Stars  in  the  Air 

9:45 

Foreign  Reporter 

10:00 

Your  Hit  Parade 

Frank  Edwards 

News  of  Tomorrow 

Hollywood  Sound 

10:15 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

Club  Can-Do 

Stage 

10:30 

Hollywood  Serenade 

Dance  Bands 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 
works 

Friday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 

Lionel  Ricau 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

Dwight  Cooke 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

The  Playboys 

Dinner  Date 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Lone  Ranger 

Club  15 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Roy  Rogers 

Maisie  with  Ann 

Richard  Diamond 

Musicland,  U.S.A. 

8:15 

Sothern 

with  Dick  Powell 

Earl  Wrightson 

8:30 

Dean  Martin  and 

Gracie  Fields  Show 

This  Is  Your  F.B.I. 

Big  Time  with 

8:45 

Jerry  Lewis 

8:55  John  Conte 

Georgie  Price 

9:00 

Duffy's  Tavern  with 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Ozzie  &  Harriet 

Paul  Weston  Show 

9:05 

Ed  Gardner 

Magazine  Theatre 

9:30 

NBC  Presents  Short 

Armed  Forces 

Mr.  District  Attorney 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 

9:45 

Story 

Review 

9:55  News 

works 

10:00 

Nightbeat  with  Frank 

Frank  Edwards 

Boxing  Bouts 

Bob  Trout,  News 

10:15 

Lovejoy 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

Dream  Harbor 

10:05  Capito!  Cloak- 

10:30 

Portraits  in  Sports 

Dance  Bands 

Sports  Page 

room 

R 


nside  Radio 


Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning   Programs 


8:30 

Howdy  Doody 

Local  Programs 

No  School  Today 

Renfro  Valley 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

News  of  America 
Garden  Gate 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

Mind  Your  Manners 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 

Local  Programs 

Leslie  Nichols,  News 
Helen  Hall 

Space  Patrol 

Galen  Drake 

Make  Way  For  Youth 

11:00 
11:15 

11:30 
11:45 

Maugham  Theatre 

Hollywood  Love 
Story 

Georgia  Crackers 
11:25  News,  Les 

Nichols 
Army  Field  Band 

New  Junior  Junction 
Journeys  Into  Jazz 

News,  Bill  Shadel 
11:05  Let's  Pretend 

Give  and  Take 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

News 

Public  Affairs 
U.  S.  Marine  Band 

Man  on  the  Farm 
News,  H.  R.  Bauk- 
hage 

101  Ranch  Boys 
American  Farmer 

Theatre  of  Today 

Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 
12:55  Cedric  Adams 

1:00 
1:15 

1:30 
1:45 

National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Cadets  on  Parade 

Soldier's  Serenade 
Jerry  and  Skye 

Symphonies  For 
Youth— Alfred 
Wallenstein 

Navy  Hour 
Vincent  Lopez  Show 

Grand  Central 
1 :25  It  Happens 

Every  Day 
City  Hospital 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

Coffee  in  Washington 

Dunn  on  Discs 
2:25  News,  Sam 
Hayes 

Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  with  Mil- 
ton Cross,  commen- 
tator 

Music  With  the  Girls 

3:00 

3:15 

3:30 
3:45 

Music  Rendezvous 
U.  S.  Army  Band 

Caribbean  Crossroads 

3:25  News,  Cecil 

Brown 
Bands  For  Bonds 

Report  From  Over- 
seas 

Adventures  in 
Science 

Farm  News 

Reporter's  Scratch 
Pad 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

Musical  Portraits 

Sport  Parade 
Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

Stan  Dougherty 
Presents 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Big  City  Serenade 
Bob  Considine 

Matinee  at 
Meadowbrook 

5:55  News,  Cecil 
Brown 

Tea  and  Crumpets 

Pan  American  Union 
Club  Time 

Treasury  Bandstand 

Saturday  at  the 
Chase 

Eve 

6:00 
6:15 

6:30 

6:45 

ning    Progra 

Bob  Warren 

News,  H.  V.  Kalten- 

born 
NBC  Symphony 

Arturo  Toscanini 

conducting 

ms 

Harmony  Rangers 

Preston  Sellers 

Roger  Renner  Trio 
6:05  Una  Mae 

Carlisle 
Harry  Wismer 

As  We  See  It 

News 

U.N.— On  Record 

Sports  Roundup 

Larry  LeSueur,  News 

7:00 
7:15 

7:30 
7:45 

Archie  Andrews 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 
Twin  Views  of  the 

News 
Comedy  of  Errors 
7:55  Cecil  Brown 

Talking  It  Over 
Bert  Andrews 

The  Great  Adventure 

This  1  Believe 

Yours  Truly,  Johnny 
Dollar 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Jane  Ace,  Disc 

Jockey 
Inside  Bob  and  Ray 

Twenty  Questions 

MGM  Theatre  of 
the  Air 

Saturday  Night 
Dancing  Party 

Gene  Autry  Show 
Hopalong  Cassidy 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Judy  Canova  Show 
Grand  Ole  Opry 

Lombardo  Land 

Gangbusters 
9:25  News 
Broadway's  My 
Beat 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Vaughn  Monroe 

Show 
Round-up  Time 

Chicago  Theatre  of 
the  Air 

At  the  Shamrock 

Music  From  Clere- 
mont  Hotel 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 
works 

Sunday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning   Programs 


8:30 

String  Quartet 

Moments  On  the 
Mountain 

Lyrically  Speaking 

Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 

9:00 

World  News 

Elder  Michaux 

Milton  Cross  Album 

Trinity  Choir 

9:15 

We  Hold  These 
Truths 

World  News 

9:30 

We  Remember 

Back  to  God 

Voice  of  Prophecy 

E.  Power  Biggs 

9:45 

Hudson  Coal  Miners 

10:00 

National  Radio 

Radio  Bible  Class 

Message  of  Israel 

Church  of  the  Air 

10:15 

Pulpit 

10:30 

Art  of  Living 

Voice  of  Prophecy 

College  Choir 

Church  of  the  Air 

10:45 

News,  Peter  Roberts 

11:00 

Faultless  Starch  Time 

William  Hillman 

Fine  Arts  Quartet 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

11:15 

Morning  Serenade 

Choir 

11:30 

UN  is  My  Beat 

Dixie  Quartet 

Christian  in  Action 

Bill  Shadel,  News 

11:45 

Carnival  of  Books 

11:35  Listeners' 
Choice 

76 


Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 

America  United 

College  Choirs 

Concert  of  Europe 

People's  Platform 

12:15 

12:30 

The  Eternal  Light 

News,  Hazel  Markel 

Piano  Playhouse 

World  Affairs 

12:45 

Frank  and  Ernest 

Colliogwood,  News 

1:00 

Critic  at  Large 

Fred  Van  Deventer 

Robert  Mills  Show 

String  Serenade 

1:15 

"Mike  95" 

Organ  Moods 

1:30 

Univ.  of  Chicago 

Lutheran  Hour 

National  Vespers 

Music  For  You 

1:45 

Roundtable 

2:00 

The  Catholic  Hour 

Top  Tunes  With 
Tender 

Back  to  the  Bible 

The  Symphonette 

2:15 

Bill  Cunningham 

2:30 

American  Forum  of 

Report  from 

Christian  Science 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic 

the  Air 

Pentagon 

Symphony,  Dmitri 

2:45 

Mitropoulos 

3:00 

America's  Music 

Bandstand,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Week  Around 

3:15 

the  World 

3:30 

Earl  Godwin's 
Washington 

Air  Force  Hour 

Billy  Graham 

3:45 

John  Cameron 
Swayze,  News 

4:00 

The  Falcon  with  Les 

Bobby  Benson 

Old  Fashioned 

Fan  Mail 

Damon 

Revival  Hour 

4:05  News 

4:15 

It's  Always  Sunday 

4:30 

Martin  Kane  with 

Wild  Bill  Hickok 

4:45 

Lloyd  Nolan 

5:00 

Voices  and  Events 

The  Shadow 

Sammy  Kaye 

King  Arthur  God- 

5:15 

Serenade 

frey's  Round  Table 

5:30 

Silent  Men  with 

True  Detective 

Greatest  Story  Ever 

Mr.  Chameleon 

5:45 

Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr. 

Mysteries 

Told 

News,  Cochran 

Evening   Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Tales  of  Texas 

Rangers 
Tallulah  Bankhead 

in  The  Big  Show 

Gabby  Hayes 

Nick  Carter 

6:55  Cedric  Foster 

Drew  Pearson 
Don  Gardner 
Concert  From  Canada 

My  Friend  Irma 
with  Marie  Wilson 

Miss  Brooks  with 
Eve  Arden 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Under  Arrest 

Affairs  of  Peter 
Salem 

Ted  Mack  Family 
Hour 

Jack  Benny  Show 
Amos  'n'  Andy 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Phil  Harris-Alice 
Faye  Show 

Theatre  Guild  of 
the  Air 

Singing  Marshall 
Enchanted  Hour 

Stop  the  Music 

Edgar  Bergen  Show 
Romance 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Eddie  Cantor  Show 

This  Is  Europe 
John  J.  Anthony 

Walter  Winchell 
Cafe  Istanbul — 
Marlene  Dietrich 

Meet  Corliss  Archer 
Meet  Millie 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

$64  Question 
Southern  Showtime 

Oklahoma  City 
Symphony             • 

Paul  Harvey 
Gloria  Parker 
George  E.  Sokolsky 

News 

10:05  The  People  Act 

The  Choraliers 

TV  program  highlights 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN   CHANNEL  6  FEBRUARY  11— MARCH   10 


Monday  through  Friday 


7:00  A.M.  Today  •  4 

Dave   Garroway  in  the  daybreaking  two-hour  news   roundup. 

10:00  A.M.  Mel  Martin  Show   •  4 

The  popular  Cincinnati  emcee  and  his  cheery  breakfast  party. 

10:15  A.M.  Arthur  Godfrey  Time  •   2 

Monday   through   Thursday,   15-minute   simulcast   of  Arthur's 

radio   show   with   Janette   Davis,    Haleloke    and   other    "little 

Godfreys." 

1 1:00  A.M.  Ernie  Kovaes  Show  •  4 

Silly  from  Philly,  pixilated  Ernie  conducts  a  fictitious  man-in- 

the-street  program  from  the  inside  of  the  studio. 

Ils30  A.M.  Strihe  It  Rich  •  2  &  6 

Handsome,  ex-Hollywood  star  Warren  Hull  emcees  this  quiz 

show. 

12iOO  Noon    The  Egg  and  I  •  2 

Pat  Kirkland  stars  in  this  serial  about  life  on  a  chicken  farm. 

12:00  Noon   Ruth  Lyons9  SO  Club  •  4  &  6 

The  fascinating  femcee  with  delightful  chit-chat  and  music. 

12:00  Noon    Langford  &  Ameehe  Show  •   7   (&  6  at 

10:30  A.M.) 
Fran  and  Don  in  music,  skits,  interviews  with  guest  stars. 
12:30  P.M.    Search  for  Tomorrow  •  2  &  6 
Daytime  drama  of  a  family's  conflicts  between  past  and  present. 
1:30  P.M.    Garry  Moore  Show   •   2  &  6 
Relax  for  a  spell  with  the  homey  humorist  and  his  gang. 
2:30  P.M.    Tire  First  Hundred  Years  •  2  &  6 
Budgets  and  in-laws  stir  up  the  trouble  in  this  light  drama  of 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  young  married  couple. 
3:00  P.M.    The   Rig   Pagoff    •    4 

Fabulous  feminine  wardrobes  and  Parisian  trips  are  top  prizes 
in  this  quiz  show.    Randy  Merriman  is  your  host. 
3:30  P.M.    Rert  Parks  Show  •  2  &  6   (M,  W,  F) 
Supercharged  Bert  and  pert  redhead  Betty  Ann  Grove  make 
music  and  pranks  with  Bobby  Sherwood  and  the  Heathertones. 
3:30  P.M.    Ralph  Edwards  Show  •  4   (M,  W,  F) 
Make  way  for  madness  as  Ralph  pulls  all  the  stops  in  Holly- 
wood. 

4:00  P.M.    Kate  Smith  Show   •  4  &  6 
Katey  did  and  Katey  does  offer  top  entertainment,  guidance  and 
inspiration  especially  directed  at  women. 
5:00  P.M.    Hawkins  Falls,  Pop.  0,200   •   4 
The  whimsical  and  serious  crises  in  a  small  town. 
7:00  P.M.    Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie  •  4  &  6 
The  magic  world  of  the  Kuklapolitans  and  Fran  Allison. 
7:30  P.M.    Those  Two  •  4  &  G   (M,  W,  F) 
Song-fun  fest  with  comic  Pinky  Lee  and  lovely  Vivian  Blaine. 
7:30  P.M.  Rinah  Shore  Show  •  4   (T,  Th) 
From  Hollywood,  a  musical  interlude  with  the  Dixie  songstress. 
7:45  P.M.  Perrg  Como  Show  •  2   (M,  W,  F) 
Great  voice  and  great  songs  of  Mr.  Como  backed  up  by  the 
Fontane  Sisters  and  the  orchestra  of  Mitchell  Ayres. 


Monday  P.M. 


7:30  P.M.  Hollywood  Screen  Test   •    7 

Host  Neil  Hamilton  interviews  guest  stars  and  tests  young  can- 
didates for  Hollywood  stardom  in  30-minute  drama. 
8:00  P.M.  Lux  Video  Theatre  •  2  &  6 
Stories  billing  filmdom  stars  in  the  lead  roles. 
S:00  P.M.  Paul  Winchell- Jerry  Mahoney  Show   •   4 
Comedy  variety  featuring  popular  game,  "What's  My  Name?" 
8:00  P.M.  Mr.  Ristriet  Attorney   •   7 
Striking  Jay  Jostyn  solves  sinister  matters.     Biweekly:  Feb.  11 
&  25,  March  10.    Alternating  with — 
The  Amazing  Mr.  Malone 

Veteran  actor  Lee  Tracy  in  title  role  of  the  amazing,  amusing 
detective.    Biweekly:  Feb.  18  &  March  3. 
8:30  P.M.  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts  • 
The   unpredictable   redhead   predicts   stardom   for   contestants. 


8:30  P.M.  Concert  Hour  •  4  &  6 

Magnificent  voices  of  outstanding  artists.  Howard  Barlow,  con- 
ducting. 

8:30  P.M.  Life  Regins  at  80  •   7 

Witty  octogenarians  examine  contemporary  life  with  Jack  Barry. 
9:00  P.M.  I  Love  Lucg  •  2  &  6 

Laughs  unlimited  in  situation  comedy  with  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Desi 
Arnaz. 

0:00  P.M.  Lights  Out  •  4 

Stories   designed  to   stand  your  hair   on   end.     Frank   Gallop 
narrates. 

9:30  P.M.  It's  News  to  Me  •  2  &  6 
Suave  John  Daly  moderates  panel  quiz  of  news  events. 
9:30  P.M.   Robert  Montgomery  Presents    •    4 
Montgomery's  deft  direction  of  full-hour  video  plays. 
10:00  P.M.  Studio  One  •  2  &  6 
TV's  most  honored  dramatic  show  superbly  produced  and  cast. 


Tuesday 


7:30  P.M.  Reulah   •    7 

Wonderful,  witty  Hattie  McDaniels  stars  in  domestic  comedy. 

0.-00  P.M.  Frank  Sinatra  Show  •  2 

The  million-dollar  voice  in  a  "million-dollar"  show. 

0:00  P.M.  Texaco  Star  Theatre  •  4  &  6 

Berle  (who  else?)   in  his  merry  madcaps  aided  by  guest  stars. 

0:00  P.M.  Charlie  Wild,  Private  Reteetive  •  7 

Slam-bang  whodunit.     John   McQuade   as  hard-hitting   sleuth. 

9:00  P.M.  Crime  Syndicated  •  2  &  6 

Rudolph  Halley  narrates  stories  from  Crime  Committee  files. 

9:00  P.M.  Fireside  Theatre   •  4 

Wholesome  dramatic  fare  for  the  family,  filmed  in  Hollywood. 

9:00  P.M.  Cosmopolitan   Theatre    •   4 

Romantic  full-hour  teleplays  based  on  magazine  fiction. 

9:30  P.M.  Suspense  •   2  &  6 

Dramatic  series  well-known  for  tense,  intriguing  action. 

9:30  P.M.  Circle  Theatre  •  4 

Dramas  real  to  life  and  casf  with  familiar  stage  stars. 

10:00  P.M.  Ranger  •  2 

Original  mystery  dramas  of  people  threatened  by  death. 

1 0:00  P.M.  Original  Amateur  Hour  •  4  &  6 

Genial  Ted  Mack  presents  youngsters  with  stars  in  their  eyes. 

10:30  P.M.  My  Friend  lrma  •  2 

Marie  Wilson  as  the  dazzling,  daffy  blonde  in  comedy  series 

with  Cathy  Lewis  as  Jane  Stacey,  Gloria  Gordon,  Mrs.  O'Reilly. 


Wednesday 


0:00  P.M.  Godfrey  and  His  Friends  •  2  &  0 

Variety  in  the  relaxed  Godfrey  style  featuring  vocalists  Janette 

Davis,   Haleloke,   Marion   Marlowe,   Frank   Parker,   Julius   La 

Rosa,  the  Chordettes  and  Archie  Bleyer's  band. 

0:00  P.M.  Kate  Smith  Evening  Hour  •  4 

Full  hour  of  variety  starring  the  melody  queen  herself. 

9:00  P.M.  Strike  It  Rich  •  2  &  6 

The  quiz  show  with  a  heart.    Warren  Hull,  emcee. 

9:00  P.M.  Kraft  Theatre   •  4 

Excellent  dramatic  productions  with  many  original  stories. 

9:30  P.M.  The  Web  •  2 

Jonathan  Blake  narrates  tales  of  murder  and  suspense. 

10:00  P.M.  International  Roxing  Club  •  2  &  6 

Fights  from  the  nation's  top  arenas.    Russ  Hodges  announcing. 

1 0:00  P.  M.  Rreak  the  Rank  •  4 

Lucky  contestants  win  dollars — ten  to  500.    Bert  Parks,  emcee. 

10:00  P.M.  Pulitzer  Prize  Playhouse   •    7 

Dramatizations  of  plays  and  non-fiction  representing  the  best 

writings  of  Pulitzer  winners.     Biweekly:  Feb.  13  &  27. 

Celanese  Theatre 

Fine,  exciting  productions  of  America's  best  plays.     Biweekly: 

Feb.  20,  "They  Knew  What  They  Wanted"  by  Sidney  Howard; 

Mar.  5,  "The  Animal  Kingdom"  by  Philip  Barry. 
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TV  program  highlights 


10:30  P.M.  Pantomime  Quiz    •   4 

Louisianan  Mike   Stokes  emcees  this  charade-type  show  with 
film  personalities  on  opposing  teams.     Sandra  Spence,  scorer. 


Thursday 


7:30  P.M.  The  Lone  Mtanger   •    7 

Hip-sL'ootin'  justice  with  Silver  and  the  Masked  Rider.  On  film. 

8:00  P.M.  Burns  and  Allen   •   2 

Gracie  turns  George  and  the  rest  of  the  household  upside  down 

biweekly:  Feb.  7  &  21,  Mar.  6.     Alternating  with — 

Garry  Moore  Evening  Show 

Guest  stars  with  comic-announcer  Durward  Kirby  and  vocalists 

Denise  Lor  and  Ken  Carson  in  this  fun  session  alternate  weeks. 

8:00  P.M.   You  Bet  Your  Life   •  4 

The  inspired  mad  wit  of  Groucho  Marx  plus  cash  for  contestants. 

8:00  P.M.    Stop  The  Music   •    7  &  6 

Rollicking  Bert  Parks  with  the  elusive  Mystery  Melody  and  a 

funfest  with  Betty  Ann  Grove,  Jimmy  Blaine  and  guests. 

8:80  P.M.  Amos  »»'  Andy   •  2 

The  hilarious  comedy  characters  guaranteed  to,  please. 

8:80  P.M.  Treasury  Men  in  Action   •  4 

Police  stories  from  the  files  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

9:00  P.M.  Alan  Youny  Show  •  2  &  6 

Alan   (christened  Angus)    with  mirth-making  sketches. 

9:00  P.M.  Dragnet  •  4 

TV  version  of  the  well-known  radio  series.     Jack  Webb  stars. 

9:00  P.M.  Herb  Shriner  Time   •   7 

Poignant  but  tenderly  amusing  skits  boasting  the  humor  of  the 

Hoosier-born  wit  in  cracker-barrel  monologues. 

9:30  P.M.  Big  Town   •   2 

Crusading  newsman  (Pat  McVey)  turns  the  tables  on  criminals. 

9:30  P.M.  Festival  Time   •   4 

Tenor  James  Melton  in  a  show  of  song  and  dance. 

10:09  P.M.  Backet  Squad    •   2 

Tfe  lowdown  on  money  suckers,  dramatized  for  video. 

10:00  P.M.  Martin  Kane,  Private  Eye  •  4  &  6 

Stanford  U.  alumnus  Lloyd  Nolan  in  title  role  of  crime  series. 
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Friday 


7:30  P.M.  Life  With  Linhletter  •  7 

Artful  Linkletter  and   his   rib-tickling  series.     Biweekly:   Feb 

15  &  29.     Alternating  with — 

Say   it    With  Actiny 

Feb.  22  &  Mar.  7,  Bud  Collyer  and  Maggi  McNellis  line  up 

Broadway  teams  for  biweekly  games  of  charades. 

8:00  P.M.  Mama  •  2  &  6 

Peggy  Wood  stars  in  series  based  on  best  seller,  /  Remember 

Mama. 

8:00  P.M.  Ezio  Pinza  and  Bennis  Bay  Show   •  2 

Ezio  and  Dennis  take  turns  bringing  you  a  30-minute  musicale. 

8:00  P.M.  Twenty  Questions  •  5 

Panel   of  experts   and   guest  star  play  fast-moving  version  of 

"animal,  vegetable  or  mineral"  with  Bill  Slater,  emcee. 

8:00  P.M.  Mystery  Theatre   •    7 

Russian-born  Tom  Conway  plays  manhunting  Inspector  Saber. 

8:30  P.M.  Man  Ayainst  Crime  •  2  (&«  at  11:00  P.M.) 

Ralph    Bellamy    stars    as    the    fearless    private    eye. 

S:30  P.M.  We,  the  People  •  4  &  6 

Dan  Seymour  parades  people  with  human  interest  stories  across 

your  screen.     Music  by  the  Oscar  Bradley  Orchestra. 

S:30  P.M.  Stu  Erwin  Show  •  7 

Earnest  fumbler  Stu  Erwin  as  head  of  an  awry  household. 

9:00  P.M.  Playhouse  of  Stars   •   2 

Big  name  actors  play  principal  parts  in  new  teleplays. 

9:00  P.M.  Bown  You  Go  •  5 

Panel  quiz  with  Dr.  Bergen  Evans  moderating.  From  Chicago. 

9:80  P.M.  Aldrieh  Family  •  4  &  O 

Ribtickling  Henry  with  his  teen-age  tribulations. 

J  0:00  P.M.  Cavalcade  of  Sports  •  4  &  6 

Jimmy  Powers  at  the  mike  with  New  York  IBC-scheduled  fights. 


10:00  P.M.  Cavalcade  of  Stars  •   5 

Great  skits  from  Jackie,  guest  stars,  June  Taylor  dancers. 


Saturday 


12:00  Noon  Big  Top  •  2  (&  6  at  10:00  A.M.) 

Exciting  circus  variety  for  youngsters  from  one  to  one  hundred. 
7:00  P.M.  Sammy  Kaye  Show  •  2 

The  swing  and  sway  man  with  inimitable  music,  singers  Bar- 
bara Benson,  Tony  Russo,  Don  Rogers  &  audience  participation. 
7:30  P.M.  Beat  the  Clock    •   2 

Ruddy  Bud  Collyer  your  host  to  parlor  games  and  prizes. 
7:30  P.M.  One  Man's  Family  •  4  &  6 
Life  with  the  Barbours,  starring  Bert  Lytell. 
8:00  P.M.  Ken  Murray  Show  •  2  &  G 
The  man  with  the  big  black  cigar,  guests,  gals  and  gags. 
8:00  P.M.  All  Star  Bevue  •  4 

Full  hour  of  great  comedy,  song  and  dance  as  comedians  take 
turns:  Feb.  16,  Ed  Wynn;  Feb.  23,  Jimmy  Durante;  Mar.  1,  01- 
sen  and  Johnson;    Mar.  8,  Jack  Carson. 
0:00  P.M.  Paul  Whiteman   TV  Teen  Club   •    7 
A  cheerful,  gay  show  made  up  wholly  of  talented  teen-agers. 
9:00  P.M.  Your  Show  of  Shows   •  4  &  6 
Coca  and  Caesar  in  a  magnificent  90-minute  revue  with  guest 
host,  Marguerite  Piazza,  Judy  Johnson,  Billy  Williams  Quartet. 
Carl  Reiner.  Mata  and  Hari,  and  many,  many  others. 
10:00  P.M.  Songs  for  Sale  •  2 

Steve    Allen,    several    times    writer    of    hit    songs,    introduces 
amateur  tunesmiths  who  vie  for  first  prize  and  publication. 
10:30  P.M.  Your  Bit  Parade  •  4  &  6 
The  top  ten  songs  in  the  nation  sung  by  Eileen  Wilson,  Snooky 
Lanson,  Dorothy  Collins  with  Raymond  Scott's  band. 


Sunday 


5:00  P.M.  Super  Circus  •   7  (&  6  at  5:30  P.M.) 

Watch  this  with  a  bag  of  peanuts  and  you'll  smell  sawdust. 
0:00  P.M.  Boy  Hoyers*  TV  Show  •  4 
The  King  of  the  Cowboys  in  western  adventure  stories. 
6:30  P.M.  Claudia    •   4 

Joan  McCracken,  Broadway  and  Hollywood  star,  in  the  title 
role  of  this  new  dramatic  series  about  marital  life. 
7:00  P.M.  Paul  Whiteman  Bevue  •  7  &  6 
Lavish    musical    production    starring    Maureen    Cannon,    Earl 
Wrightson,  guest  stars  and  the  old  maestro  himself. 
7:30  P.M.  This  is  Show  Business  •  2  &  6 
Panel  discussion  of  problems  peculiar  to  show  business  plus 
guest  star  performers.  Clifton   Fadiman  is  your  host. 
7:30  P.M.  Adventures  of  Ellery  Queen    •    7 
Lee  Bowman  in  role  of  the  adventuring  criminologist. 
8:00  P.M.  Toast  of  the  Town  •  2  &  6 
A  five-star  show  with  Ed  Sullivan  toasting  the  best  performers. 
8:OOP.M.  Comedy  Hour  •  4 

Favorite  funmakers  take  the  hour:  Donald  O'Connor,  Martin  & 
Lewis,  Abbot  &  Costello,  Eddie  Cantor  and  others. 
9:00  P.M.  Fred  Waring  Show  •  2  (&  0  at  8:00  P.M.) 
The  inspired  Pennsylvanians  with  a  30-minute  festival  of  song. 
9:00  P.M.  Television  Plaghonse  •  4  &  6 
Full-hour    dramas    based    on    current    novels    and    non-fiction. 
10:00  P.M.  Celebrity  Time  •  2  &  6 
Host  Conrad  Nagel  referees  a  battle  between  the  sexes  as  celeb- 
rities team  up  with  Captains  Herman  Hickman  and  Jane  Wilson. 
10:00  P.M.  Bed  Skelton  Show  •  4 

Red  "doods  it"  again  with  some  of  the  funniest  skits  on  TV. 
10:30  P.M.  What's  My  Line?  •  2 

John  Daly  cheerfully  holds  the  line  on  his  panel   (Hal  Block. 
Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Bennet  Cerf,  Arlene  Francis)    as  they  try 
to  guess  job  identities  of  studio  contestants. 
10:80  P.M.    Cameo    Theatre    •    4 

The  arena-style  video  productions  noted  for  its  intimate,  closeup 
camera  work.    Albert  McCleery,  producer-director. 
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with  his  name.  I  never  knew  whether  to 
call  him  Carl  or  Frank." 

She  finally  settled  on  "George"  which 
developed  into  a  kind  of  pet  name  both 
ways.  And,  as  Jerry  Lester  would  say,  in 
short  order  everything  was  really  "George." 
Carl  and  Barbara  were  married  that  fall. 

Today,  over  thirteen  years  later,  you'll 
find  Carl  and  Barbara,  the  day-in,  day-out 
heroine  of  the  Young  Dr.  Malone  radio 
serial,  grateful  to  that  little  telephone  in- 
cident for  many  reasons.  One  of  the  best  is 
their  adorable,  eleven-year-old  daughter, 
Roberta.  She's  quite  the  poised  youngster, 
taking  after  her  fair  mother  in  coloring, 
grayish-green  eyes  and  blonde  hair. 

The  three  Franks  make  their  home  in  a 
Park  Avenue  apartment  but  once  inside 
their  foyer,  you  feel  you're  miles  away 
from  the  hard  glitter  of  Manhattan.  The 
furnishings  are  handsome,  comfortable 
pieces  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  cared 
for  for  generations.  "There's  no  particular 
period  here,"  Barbara  says,  "it's  just  a 
conglomeration."  Actually,  if  there's  a 
modern  piece  in  the  apartment  the  naked 
eye  can't  find  it.  Barbara's  taste  runs  to 
English  18th  Century  and  Provincial  fur- 
niture. Among  her  most  treasured  posses- 
sions are  several  fine  old  chairs  and  a 
handsome  Victorian  sofa  she  inherited 
from  her  grandmother. 

This  particular  grandmother  was  an  ac- 
tress, too,  who  loved  the  stage  so  much 
she  didn't  retire  until  she  passed  her 
eightieth  birthday.  Barbara's  parents  were 
singers,  prominent  for  years  at  Chautauqua 
until  her  father  opened  a  music  store  in 
Binghamton,  New  York.  On  the  other 
hand,    husband    Carl,    a    native    of   Wee- 


hawken,  New  Jersey,  was  self-inspired 
when  he  took  to  the  stage. 

Barbara  and  Carl  have  appeared  in 
Broadway  plays,  motion  pictures  and  so 
many  radio  shows  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  remember  just  how  many.  They 
have  played  hundreds  of  different  char- 
acters, from  love-sick  youngsters  to  elder- 
ly Indians. 

"And  for  years,"  Barbara  tells  you,  "we 
were  husband  and  wife  on  the  air  as  well 
as  in  real  life." 

Now  and  Forever  was  the  first  daytime 
serial  in  which  they  worked  together  as 
husband  and  wife.  Up  until  a  few  years 
ago,  Carl  played  the  title  role  of  Dr. 
Malone  opposite  Barbara's  role  of  Mrs. 
Malone. 

The  Franks  have  found  their  own  home 
life  invaluable  experience  when  they  play 
domestic  roles.  As  you  know  Ann  Malone 
has  a  daughter  in  the  dramatic  serial.  The 
fictional  daughter  is  younger  in  years  than 
Roberta,  but  Barbara  is  frequently  startled 
at  the  script. 

"I  find  speeches  and  situations  that  ex- 
actly parallel  my  own  family.  I  often  find 
myself  thinking  Roberta  once  said  exactly 
the  same  thing." 

One  similar  situation  was  none  too 
pleasant.  On  the  program,  Ann  Malone 
goes  home  one  evening  to  find  her  daugh- 
ter ill  with  a  106°  temperature.  The  very 
day  Barbara  played  the  part  of  a  worried 
mother  with  an  ill  child,  she  got  back  to 
her  apartment  to  find  Roberta  in  the  same 
feverish  state  with  the  thermometer  push- 
ing 106. 

Nearly  panicked,  Barbara  phoned  her 
doctor  arid  he  advised  giving  the  child  a 
rubdown  with  alcohol.  There  was  no  alco- 


hol in  the  house,  Barbara  was  alone,  and 
the  druggist's  errand  boy  was  out. 

"I  could  have  used  young  Dr.  Malone 
myself  that  time.  I  was  beside  myself 
trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  when  my 
brother-in-law  from  New  Jersey  made  a 
surprise  call.  He  had  three  children  of  his 
own  and  immediately  got  the  alcohol  and 
calmed  my  fears.  Little  Roberta's  fever 
dropped  and  all  was  well  again." 

Usually  life  isn't  so  hectic  around  their 
home.  Barbara  and  Carl  are  working 
people  with  full  schedules  on  their  hands. 
Even  daughter  Roberta  is  kept  busy  in  the 
sixth  grade  at  school.  Because  Barbara  is 
much  in  demand  as  an  actress  and  appears 
frequently  on  Mr.  District  Attorney,  Thea- 
tre Guild  of  the  Air,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 
and  many  other  shows,  she  has  made 
arrangements  to  see  that  Roberta  is  in 
pood  hands  when  both  parents  are  absent. 
One  of  their  bedrooms  is  taken  by  a  young 
college  girl.  She  acts  as  companion  to 
Roberta  when  the  Franks  are  out. 

A  normal  day  in  the  household  starts  a 
little  before  eight  when  Roberta  leads  off 
by  taking  their  spaniel,  Sandy,  for  a  walk. 
(Barbara  gets  the  pre-noon  walk  and  Carl 
takes  the  night  shift.)  The  two  girls  break- 
fast together  and  go  off  to  school.  About 
nine,  Barbara  and  Carl  sit  down  to  huge 
gic^ots  of  orange  juice,  poached  eggs  and 
coffee. 

Barbara's  daily  rehearsal  for  Dr.  Malone 
begins  at  noon.  If  there  is  no  other  pro- 
gram on  her  schedule,  she  will  be  back  at 
the  apartment  at  four-thirty  to  meet  Rob- 
erta. Carl,  who  has  forsaken  acting  for  TV 
production,  usually  gets  home  shortly  be- 
fore dinner. 

Their  evenings  are  spent  at  cards,  read- 
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ing  or  at  the  radio  or  television  set.  The 
whole  family  likes  the  TV  show.  Mama 
and  Roberta  are  particularly  keen  on 
Westerns. 

Roberta  is  mad  about  horses.  She  draws 
pictures  of  them,  keeps  asking  for  a  horse 
as  a  Christmas  or  birthday  present,  and 
throughout  the  year,  weather  permitting, 
heads  out  to  the  stables  for  a  brisk  canter. 
Her  horsemanship  is  such  that  she  has 
won  several  blue  and  yellow  ribbons. 

"Roberta's  real  ambition  is  to  be  an 
actress,"  Barbara  says  with  motherly  pride. 
"And  I've  got  to  admit  she's  been  quite 
good  in  the  school  plays  I've  seen." 

Barbara  and  Carl  neither  discourage  nor 
encourage  Roberta.  The  child's  a  good 
mimic  already  and,  of  course,  hears  a  lot 
of  show  talk  around  home.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Barbara  herself  has  made  most  of 
Roberta's  costumes  for  school  plays.  Bar- 
bara is  an  expert  at  sewing. 

"It's  a  result  of  being  one  of  three  daugh- 
ters," she  explains.  "Mother  used  to  tell 
us  that  if  we  wanted  a  lot  of  clothes  we 
would  have  to  make  our  own  and  so  we 
did." 

Among  show  people,  Barbara  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  tastefully  dressed 
women.     She    favors    suits    and    tailored 


clothes  at  the  studio  but  on  nights  out, 
she  likes  to  "shoot  the  works."  Her  special 
evening  dress  is  strapless,  made  of  black 
net  and  sprinkled  all  over  with  tiny 
sequins. 

"Sort  of  a  stars  in  the  sky  effect.  I  don't 
wear  it  too  often.  We  lead  a  quiet  life,  and 
it's  only  on  birthdays  or  wedding  anni- 
versaries that  you  may  find  us  out  on  the 
town." 

She  and  Carl  are  known  among  their 
friends  for  their  good  humor  and  even 
dispositions.  The  parallel  between  radio 
dramas  and  real  life  ends  when  Dr.  Ma- 
lone  enters,  for  according  to  the  current 
situation  the  young  doctor  has  been  sep- 
arated from  his  wife  for  two  years. 

Neither  Carl  nor  Barbara  is  the  type  to 
glorify  each  other,  but  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  Carl's  consideration  and  devo- 
tion as  a  husband  is  well  above  average. 
During  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  he 
stretched  Valentine  Day  into  a  full  year. 
Barbara,  then  starring  in  Her  Honor,  Nancy 
James,  found  a  corsage  awaiting  her  when 
she  got  to  the  studio  each  morning.  On 
weekends,  it  was  a  big  box  of  flowers  at 
home. 

Carl,  also,  began  a  charm  bracelet  for 
Barbara    the    first    year    they    met.     The 


bracelets  (two  of  them  now)  record  the 
highlights  of  their  lives  together.  There  is 
a  gold  heart  representing  their  falling  in 
love,  followed  by  a  small  ring  commemorat- 
ing their  marriage  and  a  gold  plate  bearing 
the  address  of  their  first  apartment.  The 
second  year  starts  off  with  a  small  gold 
coin  for  they  at  last  had  a  little  money  and 
found  a  permanent  apartment.  And  then, 
in  sequence,  is  an  automobile,  a  baby, 
their  house  in  the  country,  a  miniature 
gold  book  listing  the  programs  they  did 
together.  The  gold  charms  go  on  up  to  the 
present  year  and  Carl  is  now  due  to  start 
a  third  bracelet. 

Barbara  holds  out  her  wrist  and  says, 
"I  hope  you  took  particular  notice  of  the 
first  charm." 

The  very  first  charm  on  the  first  bracelet 
is  a  tiny  but  real-to-life  telephone  booth. 
That  was  the  turning  point  in  both  their 
lives  and  they  both  remember  it  fondly. 
In  fact  the  booth  is  still  there,  on  the  same 
floor  and  in  the  same  building.  They  never 
will  forget  it. 

"Some  people  go  to  Havana  or  the 
Riviera  seeking  romance,"  Barbara  notes 
good-humoredly.  "But  I  know  you  can 
find  it  anywhere — even  in  a  Manhattan 
phone  booth." 
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sit  down  at  our  table.  And  then  I  was 
getting  excited  about  the  prospect  of  sing- 
ing at  the  hotel.  Mr.  Raffington  said  that 
the  next  week-end  he  was  having  a  big 
New  Year's  Eve  show  but,  unfortunately, 
his  show  was  complete  for  that  evening. 
Would  I  like  to  sing  the  following  Saturday 
night?  Would  I?  Yes!  I  wouldn't  mind 
missing  the  holiday  show  and  I'd  be  de- 
lighted to  perform  the  following  week-end. 
Yes,  Lady  Luck  had  me  by  the  hand  that 
night,  but  she  wasn't  nearly  through  shov- 
ing and  pushing  things  around  to  arrange 
just    the    right    break    for    me! 

When  I  parted  from  my  friends  that  night 
I  almost  ran  home  to  dig  through  the  trunk 
for  the  one  evening  dress  I  owned — a  black 
lace  over  pink  that  would  be  just  right 
in  the  Kenilworth  Hotel  room.  I  spent 
the  next  two  weeks  getting  my  dress  in 
order,  and  my  vocal  chords  back  in  con- 
dition with  hours  of  practicing.  It  was  so 
exciting  to  feel  well  again,  to  feel  that  I 
was  going  to  sing  again.  Do  you  think  it's 
silly  for  a  girl  who  makes  a  career  of  sing- 
ing to  be  excited  at  the  prospect  of  being  in 
a  new  show? 

During  rehearsal  hours  the  week  before 
the  show,  the  waiters  could  talk  of  nothing 
else  but  how  Mr.  Arthur  Godfrey  had 
missed  their  New  Year's  Eve  celebration. 
By  some  unknown  combination  of  wind, 
weather  and  work,  Mr.  Godfrey  had 
switched  his  arrival  date  to  the  week-end 
after  New  Year's — the  night  I  was  to  be 
in  the  show.  I  caught  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  waiters  and  the  other  people  around 
the  hotel  and  found  myself  looking  forward 
to  singing  for  this  man  who  had  become 
such  a  legend  to  us  all.  Then  came  the 
night  of  the  show — and  bad  weather.  By 
this  time  the  waiters  were  conspiring  with 
me  to  make  certain  I  sang  for  Godfrey. 
When  his  arrival  was  delayed,  they  made 
all  sorts  of  ridiculous  excuses  for  delaying 
the  start  of  the  show.  Finally,  he  came 
into  the  dining  room  and  was  seated  and 
the  show  went  on.  I  sang. 
I  don't  think  I  remember  much  about 

R  those  minutes — I  knew  that  among  the 
faces  past  the  spotlight  was  the  King  of 

M  radio  and  TV,  but  once  I'd  started  singing 
I  thought  only  of  what  the  words  and 
music  were  saying  to  people.  And  then  it 
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Our  Man  Godfrey 

was  time  to  stop  singing  and  bow  to  the 
applause  and  make  my  way  off  stage  to 
where  Mr.  Raffington  was  waiting.  Mr. 
Raffington  asked  me  into  his  office  and 
when  we  arrived,  he  told  me  that  there 
was  "someone  who  wants  to  meet  you." 
Then   in  strolled  Arthur   Godfrey. 

My  first  impression  was  of  friendly 
blue  eyes,  a  shock  of  red  hair  and  the 
gayest  tie  I'd  ever  seen.  He  looked  a  little 
tired  as  anyone  might  after  a  long  flying 
trip,  but  his  voice  was  warm  with  genuine 
friendliness  as  he  spoke. 

"Little  lady,  I  think  you're  wonderful," 
my  incredulous  ears  heard.  "Can  you  leave 
for  New  York  with  me  in  the  morning?" 

Two  sentences.  Was  it  Lady  Luck  who 
maje  my  heart  pound  like  a  trip-hammer, 
my  tongue  trip  over  itself  with  excitement? 
Such  simple  little  sentences,  said  as  if 
someone  were  wishing  you  a  bright  good- 
morning.  And  an  even  briefer  reply — 
"Thank  you  .  .  .  and  yes,  yes,  I'll  be  ready." 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  unbelievable. 
Sitting  in  Arthur  Godfrey's  group  of 
friends,  meeting  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  people  who  work  with  him,  and  often 
play  with  him,  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
senses.  Stories  were  swapped,  chit-chat 
about  the  show,  everything  going  on  that 
I  was  all  ears  to  hear,  all  eyes  to  see.  Later 
he  invited  me  and  all  my  friends  who  were 
still  in  the  dining  room  to  come  to  his 
hotel  suite,  and  there  he  sang  and  played 
the  ukulele  for  us  until  5: 30  in  the  morning. 
Just  two  and  a  half  hours  later  we  boarded 
the  plane  for  New  York  and  my  new  life. 
It  was  then  that  I  learned  about  our  man 
Godfrey. 

My  first  New  York  television  show 
wasn't  all  a  bed  of  roses!  There  was  the 
whirlwind  flight,  hectic  rehearsals  in  a 
big  studio,  dresses  to  be  tried  on,  people 
to  meet,  to  talk  to — sometimes  it  seemed 
to  me  there  must  be  hundreds  of  people 
putting  on  the  show.  I  was  the  most  con- 
fused soprano  in  North  America.  Even  now 
I  can't  recall  the  exact  events  of  those 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  show.  They 
were  crammed  with  noise,  bustle  and 
excitement.  But  then  came  the  moment 
before  the  show  when  every  performer 
gets  butterflies  in  his  stomach,  a  cold  sick 
feeling  that  something  will  go  wrong, 
is  wrong.  It  was  then  that  Arthur  Godfrey 


took  me  aside.  He  must  have  sensed  pre- 
cisely how  confused  and  terrified  I  felt.-  He 
grinned  that  friendly  grin  of  his  and  said, 
"Look,  Marion,  one  thing  I  want  you  to 
remember.  Don't  ever  lose  that  wonderful 
humility  and  sincerity  when  you  sing. 
Sing  tonight  just  like  you  did  to  that  room 
full  of  friends  in  Miami.  Tonight  you'll 
be  singing  into  many  rooms,  but  in  each 
you'll  find  a  friend.  That's  the  whole  idea 
of  our  little  program  .  .  .  and  that's  why 
we  call  it  simply,  Godfrey  and  His 
Friends." 

And  that's  a  feeling  that's  easy  to  keep 
when  you're  part  of  the  Godfrey  gang. 
I  had  only  been  asked  to  sing  for  the  first 
show  and  I  hated  saying  good-bye  to 
them.  Godfrey  was  flying  back  to  Florida 
on  the  same  plane  and  after  all  the  good- 
byes, he  had  a  surprise  present  for  me — 
the  greatest  present  any  girl  could  have — 
an  invitation  to  return  to  the  next  show. 
I  haven't  missed  a  program  since.  I 
couldn't,  I  wouldn't  for  the  world. 

Probably  the  reason  that  Godfrey's 
programs  are  such  friendly  shows  is  the 
fact  that  everyone  on  the  shows,  right 
on  down  to  the  stagehands,  has  a  feeling 
of  warmth  and  friendship.  On  my  birthday 
last  March,  I  was  feeling  a  little  blue  and 
lonely  away  from  my  family.  Reggie,  one 
of  the  stage  crew,  noticed  it  and  inquired. 
In  an  effort  at  casualness,  I  laughed  and 
said  it  was  nothing — just  a  touch  of  home- 
sickness on  my  birthday.  Coming  off- 
stage after  my  number,  I  hurried  to  the 
dressing  room,  and  was  stopped  short  in 
amazement.  Somehow  or  other,  the  stage- 
hands had  swiped  the  big  cake  used  to 
advertise  the  sponsor's  flour,  carted  it  to 
my  dressing  room,  and  had  stuck  a  big 
glowing  dinner  candle  right  in  the  center. 
And  written  across  the  mirror  directly 
behind  the  cake  in  huge  red  lipstick 
letters  was  "Happy  Birthday."  Of  course 
I  cried.  I'll  never  forget  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
nicest  presents  I've  ever  received  .  .  .  and 
so  typical  of  all  the  members  of  the  God- 
frey gang. 

The  show  is  a  continual  circus  both  on 
and  off  stage,  and  no  one  ever  knows  what 
is  going  to  happen  next.  Not  so  long  ago 
one  of  Godfrey's  favorite  guest  stars,  the 
mental  wizard,  Myrus,  performed  some 
truly  amazing  feats  of  mindreading  on   the 


show.  As  he  left  the  stage,  to  thunderous 
applause,  an  electrician  standing  beside 
me,  who  was  very  much  impressed  with 
Myrus,  took  him  aside.  "Gee,"  enthused 
the  electrician,  "you  sure  got  the  inside 
dope.  But  can  you  tell  me  just  one  thing 
.  .  .  what's  Godfrey  going  to  do  next?" 

The  magnificent  Myrus  stroked  his 
forehead.  "For  the  very  first  time  in  all 
my  years,"  he  replied,  "you've  got  me 
stumped!"       , 

In  reality  there  is  no  reason  for  Myrus 
to  feel  bad — unpredictability  is  the  word 
for  Godfrey.  Some  months  ago,  he  wan- 
dered past  an  ice  skating  rink  and  on  an 
impulse  went  in  and  tried  his  balance  on 
a  pair  of  blades.  You  know,  the  sight  of 
Godfrey  on  skates  should  really  have  been 
witnessed  by  the  doctor  who  in  1931  ex- 
amined Arthur  after  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, found  forty-seven  fractures,  and 
predicted  that  he  would  never  walk  again. 
But  there  he  was  wobbling  around  the 
rink  becoming  more  and  more  enthusiastic 
with  each  scratch  across  the  ice.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  enthusiasm  carried 
him  to  the  point  where  he  arranged  for  ice 
skating  lessons  from  Fritz  Diele  for  the 
entire  cast.  Regularly  you'll  find  us  all 
at  the  rink  atop  Madison  Square  Garden. 
If  we  ever  learn  to  stand  up  on  skates, 
Arthur  plans  to  use  us  in  a  complete  ice 
show  on  television.  I  think  it  will  be  fun. 

And  speaking  of  fun,  I  think  the 
musicians  on  the  program  get  a  particular 
enjoyment  from  doing  the  show.  Their 
banter  back  and  forth  is  a  high  point  of 
rehearsals  ...  to  say  nothing  of  actual 
performance.  Once  when  one  number 
ended  on  a  rather  unusual  chord,  Godfrey 
couldn't  resist  flashing  that  classic  expres- 
sion of  mock  bewilderment  toward  the 
band.  "And  just  what  was  that  chord?" 
he  asked. 


With  a  completely  straight  face,  guitarist 
Remo  Palmieri  replied,  "That's  a  demented 
fifth!" 

The  warm  impulsiveness  of  Godfrey  that 
comes  over  the  radio  in  that  easy,  talking 
voice,  in  the  sensitive  friendly  grin  on  your 
television  screen  is  there  every  moment  of 
the  working  time.  Enthusiasm,  yes,  Godfrey 
has  worlds  of  it — who  else  but  Godfrey 
would  have  been  able  to  revive  interest 
in  the  forgotten  ukulele!  He  gets  absolutely 
no  royalties — he  just  likes  the  instrument 
and  is  delighted  when  others  take  it  up. 
He  loves  to  sing  too  but  in  typical  God- 
frey manner  likes  to  share  his  spotlight 
with  another  singer.  When  Janette  Davis 
asked  him  about  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
duet  he  said,  "I  like  to  do  a  duet  because 
nobody  knows  who  to  blame  it  on  if  you 
lay  an  egg!" 

You  can  hear  his  famous  chuckle  over 
most  anything.  Take  for  instance,  the  fan 
mail  which  comes  into  an  informal  type 
of  show  like  ours — it's  fun  to  read  and 
Godfrey  shares  his  fun  with  the  rest  of  the 
cast.  One  of  our  most  interesting  notes 
came  addressed  to  the  Chordettes  and  it 
read:  "Everybody  likes  to  get  fan  mail, 
especially  if  it's  laudatory,  and  you  de- 
serve some  for  'Alice  Blue  Gown'  your 
recording  which  I  heard  up  here  in  the 
vastness  of  Northeast  Nevada.  A  fine 
rendition,  beautifully  balanced.  Say  hello 
for  me  to  Pops  Godfrey,  we  hear  him  up 
here  too."  It  was  all  written  out  in  long- 
hand and  it  was  signed  "Bing  Crosby." 
Godfrey    chuckled    about    that. 

Even  my  family  has  heard  so  many 
stories  from  me  of  the  fun  and  the  un- 
expected that  happen  with  Godfrey  and 
his  friends  that  they  have  come  to  take 
informality  for  granted.  Recently  our  show 
featured  the  zany  Vagabond  quartette. 
They  had  a  wonderful  time  squirting  selt- 


zer bottles  and  running  around  with  mops. 
I  was  laughing  so  hard  with  the  rest  of 
the  gang  backstage  that  I  didn't  notice  the 
big  slippery  puddle  left  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage.  I  didn't  notice  it,  that  is,  until  I  went 
on  to  sing,  hit  the  wet  spot  and  slid  with 
all  arms  and  legs  akimbo  right  into  the 
camera.  Of  course  it  was  ludicrous  and  the 
audience  howled,  setting  me  off  as  the 
comedian  for  the  day.  The  payoff  came 
when  I  got  home  and  my  grandfather,  who 
expects  anything  of  the  Godfrey  troupe, 
but  not  so  much  from  me,  threw  his  arms 
around  me,  beaming,  and  shouted,  "Marion, 
why  didn't  you  tell  us?  We  didn't  know 
you  could  do  that!" 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about 
knowing  our  man  Godfrey  is  that  what  has 
happened  to  me  when  Lady  Luck  put  her 
guiding  hand  on  my  shoulder,  happens  to 
others — he  just  doesn't  stop  with  a  good 
deed  for  today.  There  is  always  another 
one  tomorrow,  and  again  the  next  day. 
When  Godfrey  was  on  Naval  Reserve 
flight  duty,  he  met  Julius  La  Rosa  aboard 
the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Wright.  La  Rosa 
sang  one  night  and  Godfrey  invited  him  to 
be  a  guest  on  our  Wednesday  night  show 
the  next  time  he  was  in  New  York.  Julius 
came  to  New  York  but  seemed  doomed  to 
disappointment  when  the  programming 
schedule  ran  late  and  the  show  went  off  the 
air  before  he  had  a  chance  for  his  big 
break.  But,  as  usual,  disappointment  for 
Julius  wasn't  in  the  cards  as  long  as 
Godfrey  was  around.  Godfrey  signed 
Julius  to  appear  on  two  of  his  morning 
network  shows,  as  well  as  for  a  return 
to  the  television  show  the  following 
Wednesday.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  not 
sure  that  Luck  is  a  lady — perhaps  really, 
Luck's  a  man  with  friendly  blue  eyes,  a 
shock  of  red  hair,  and  the  gayest  ties  I've 
ever  seen. 


Pennies  saved- pennies  earned... all  the  &n%s  learned  about 


If  you  had  to  weigh 

each  penny,  like  me  .  . 
You'd,  know  why  Spun-lo 

is  my  cup  of  tea ! 
cost  just  a  handful  of  change 


One  chore  I  abhor 

is  tubbing  my  duds 
That's  why  I  love  Spun-lo  . .  . 

they  whisk  through  the  suds! 
wash  in  a  wink. . .  need  no  ironing 


When  you're  plump-ish  like  me, 
it's  comfort  you  treasure 

Panties  of  Spun-lo 

come  made  to  my  measure 

cut  for  comfort  in  every  style 


The  older  I  get . . . 

the  better  I  know 
The  gowns  that  wear  best 

are  labelled  "Spun-lo" 
a  wonder  for  wear 


/<?  Guaranteed  by  i\ 
I  Good  Housekeeping  1 
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atterns  for  you 


Two  up-to-the-minute  styles  that  take  but  a 
few  hours  with  needle  and  thread.  At  right 
is  a  pattern  for  the  mix  and  match  set.  Jacket  can 
be  worn  with  skirt  and  blouse,  basic  dress  with 
blouse  for   informality.   Below,   the   conventional 
shirtwaist,  adapted  to  modern   day  living.  Again, 
a  blouse  slipped  underneath  changes  the  whole 
appearance.  For  fabrics  use  linens  or  cottons. 
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#2207  Shirtwaist  with 
new  flared  fullness,  neat 
winged  rever  and  pocket 
cuffs  for  good  detail. 
Comes  in  sizes  12  through 
20,  36  through  40.  Size  16 
takes  3%  yards  35  inch 
fabric.  Price  25  cents. 


#2418  This  sleeveless 
dress  is  smart  when  worn 
with  a  matching  or  con- 
trasting shawl  bolero. 
Comes  in  sizes  12  through 
18,  20  through  44.  Size  18 
takes  6x/4  yards  35  inch 
fabric.  Price  35  cents. 


Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  patterns.  I  enclose  $ 

#2418.... Size 35<*  each.  #2207....   Size 2S4  each. 

For  FASHION  BOOK  with  130  attractive  patterns  send.  .25<£. 


NAME. 


STREET  or  BOX  NUMBER. 


CITY  or  TOWN STATE. 

For  special  handling  of  order  by  first  class  mail,  include  an 
extra  5<S  per  pattern. 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
today  stars  in  eleven  shows  a  week,  six 
of  them  covering  an  hour  each  on  tele- 
vision, and  five  forty-minute  programs 
on  radio.  She  rehearses  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  hours  each  week,  and  she  esti- 
mates that  she  sings  about  a  thousand 
songs  every  year  on  the  air,  not  count- 
ing the  recordings  she  makes  and  the 
countless  benefit  performances,  the  hos- 
pital entertaining,  the  drives  for  one 
cause  or  another.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  performers  and  every  moment 
of  her  time  has  to  be  routined  now  to  meet 
her  awesome  schedule.  Yet  when  you 
want  to  talk  with  her,  it  is  only  the  people 
who  try  to  protect  her  time  who  keep 
you  waiting.  When  you  get  to  Kate,  she 
is  still  just  herself,  loving  to  visit,  ready 
to  sit  down  and  talk  as  long  as  time  will 
let  her  and  long  past,  if  someone  doesn't 
hurry  her  away.  And  the  talk  won't  turn 
to  show  business  and  her  own  exploits  in 
it  unless  you  insist.  It  will  be  about  her 
family — her  mother,  Charlotte  Smith,  whom 
she  calls  "Momsie,"  her  married  sister 
Helena,  her  nieces  Kathryn  (her  name- 
sake) and  Suzanne,  aged  ten  and  five  and 
a    half,    respectively. 

Talk  may  turn  to  the  fun  of  going 
"antiquing"  in  the  country  around  Lake 
Placid,  where  she  has  an  island  summer 
home  she  calls  Camp  Sunshine,  where 
she  swims,  speedboats  and  aquaplanes, 
and  pre-TV,  used  to  run  up  for  skiing 
and  skating  in  winter.  It  may  turn  to  all 
the  trips  she  hopes  to  take  some  day. 
Perhaps,  it  will  touch  on  the  way  large 
women  should  dress,  a  subject  even  more 
important  to  her  since  she  is  on  television 
five  afternoons  a  week  and  one  evening. 


Homespun  Happiness 

The  point  is  that  it  will  be  the  same  sort 
of  homey,  natural,  homespun  talk  that 
you  don't  have  to  be  in  the  theatrical 
world  to  understand,  talk  that  women 
everywhere  indulge  in  when  they  get 
together. 

Even  the  way  Kate  receives  visitors 
after  a  show  keynotes  her  simplicity. 
While  other  stars  get  into  soft,  fancy 
negligees  to  relax  and  remove  their  make- 
up, Kate  puts  on  a  crisp  cotton  apron- 
dress,  the  kind  she  wears  when  she's 
puttering  around  the  house.  You  hear  her 
strong,  fine  speaking  voice  even  before 
you  reach  her  dressing  room,  and  you're 
apt  to  go  in  on  a  wave  of  hearty  laughter, 
which  will  be  Kate's  and  whoever  she  may 
be  talking  to  at  the  moment.  You  watch  in 
vain  for  signs  of  tension  and  temperament, 
even  after  the  hour-long  Wednesday 
evening  television  show  in  which  she  sings 
four  songs  and,  with  Ted  Collins,  plays 
host  to  the  other  artists  and  special  guests 
who  appear  on  the  show.  She  has  done 
another  television  program  already  that 
day,  in  the  late  afternon,  so  you  might 
expect  her  to  be  tired  and  tense,  but  she 
has  been  having  too  good  a  time,  sing- 
ing and  talking,  to  feel  drained  or  weary. 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  else  I  would 
rather  do  than  what  I  am  doing,"  Kate 
tells  you,  "unless  it  would  be  the  antique 
business.  That's  always  changing,  too,  just 
like  theatrical  business.  I  don't  think  I'm 
the  type  who  could  do  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  every  day.  Now,  when 
you're  out  looking  for  antiques,  that's 
exciting."  And  she's  off  on  a  discussion  of 
the  fun  she  has  in  the  summer,  when  she 
does  her  radio  show  from  Lake  Placid 
and    takes    a    vacation    from    television, 


scouring  the  countryside  for  certain  an- 
tiques she  wants  to  fill  out  her  collections, 
or  just  to  make  her  homes  pretty — the 
old  farmhouse  at  Placid  and  the  apartment 
on  lower  Park  Avenue  in  New  York. 

"You  have  to  know  and  like  the  country 
people  to  get  them  to  take  you  up  in  the 
top  of  their  barns  and  show  you  their 
really  old  pieces,"  Kate  cautions,  "and 
especially  to  get  them  to  part  with  heir- 
looms they  have  treasured  for  years.  They 
want  to  know  who  is  going  to  have  their 
things.  I  love  the  pieces  I  buy,  and  I  take 
good  care  of  them.  I  could  stock  a  fine 
shop  tomorrow  with  what  I  have  at  Placid 
and  in  New  York,  especially  the  china  and 
glass."  Her  collection  of  Moon  and  Star 
glass,  made  about  the  year  1870,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  complete.  Kate's 
sister  is  a  collector,  too,  but  has  been 
more  interested  in  furniture,  and  only 
recently  Kate  has  been  reading  up  on  that 
subject  and  adding  more  furniture  to  her 
collection,  particularly  in  Early  American. 

The  house  at  Placid  is  all  Early  Ameri- 
can, but  the  New  York  apartment  has  some 
fine  foreign  antiques.  The  living  room  is 
English  Regency,  with  a  few  modern 
touches.  "It  all  goes  together  just  fine, 
don't  you  think?"  Kate  comments  and  asks 
at  the  same  time,  and  you  nod  in  agree- 
ment. A  year  ago  she  decided  there  was 
something  about  the  living  room  she  didn't 
quite  like,  a  gloomy  look  on  the  fireplace 
side,  so  she  had  a  mirror  designed  to 
cover  the  whole  wall  from  baseboard  to 
ceiling  and  closely  fitted  around  the  fire- 
place. Now  the  room  is  transformed, 
brighter  and  gayer  looking.  The  kitchen 
had  been  red  and  white.  Kate  replaced 
the    old    canisters    with    blue    and    white 
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Box  3925  Strathmoor  Station,  Dept.  5904,  Detroit  27,  MiCtl. 


ones  and  used  blue  and  white  decorations 
against  a  butter  yellow  wall. 

She's  a  careful  housekeeper  who  ap- 
preciates the  beautiful  things  she  has  been 
able  to  have  in  her  homes,  and  her  heart 
skips  a  beat  whenever  something  threatens 
them.  Coats,  she  says,  are  the  worst  of- 
fenders, because  they  are  usually  bulky 
and  people  discard  them  hastily  when 
they  come  into  a  house.  There  was  a 
French  Sevres  fruit  dish,  handed  down 
form  generation  to  generation  and  given 
to  Kate  by  a  friend  who  knows  her  love 
for  such  things.  It  stood  on  a  hall  table,  on 
a  handsome  crocheted  cloth  that  one  of 
her  fans  had  made.  Someone  came  in,  pull- 
ing off  a  coat  quickly,  and  a  button  caught 
in  the  cloth,  pulling  everything  to  the  floor 
in  a  heap.  As  if  that  weren't  enough,  Ted 
Collins  did  a  little  coat-flinging  one  day 
and  got  tangled  with  a  rare  inverted 
thumbprint  cranberry  glass  canister,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  that  Kate  had  ever 
been  able  to  find  after  years  of  searching. 
"Know  what  he  said  when  I  came  in  and 
noticed  the  canister  was  missing?  'Don't 
worry  about  it,'  he  said.  'I'll  get  you  an- 
other one.'  Isn't  that  just  like  a  man,  I 
ask  you?  When  I  had  been  looking  for 
'another  one'  for  almost  as  long  back  as 
I  can  remember!" 

Kate  has  another  ambition,  which  most 
women  probably  share  with  her.  She  longs 
to  see  her  own  country  from  border  to 
border  and  coast  to  coast.  She  can't  get 
away  from  her  eleven  weekly  broadcasts  in 
the  winter,  or  from  the  radio  broadcasts 
from  Lake  Placid  in  the  summer.  She 
hasn't  even  been  able  to  visit  her  sister's 
home  in  Memphis,  although  Helena  has 
been  a  resident  there  for  five  years.  "It's 
about  seven  hours  by  air  from  New  York 
to  Memphis  and  I  couldn't  take  a  chance 
on  not  getting  back  in  time  for  rehearsals," 
Kate  shakes  her  head  a  little  sadly  at  the 
success  that  keeps  her  firmly  anchored. 
"I  have  never  seen  the  Grand  Canyon," 
she  laments,  "or  the  giant  redwoods,  or  the 
Great  Smokies,  or  the  rock-ribbed  coast 
of  Maine  I'm  always  reading  about.  I'd 
like  to  go  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  to  Switz- 
erland and  Australia.  Most  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  travel  across  and  up  and  down 
this  wonderful  country  of  ours.  Yet  this 
is  the  woman  whom  the  late  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  presented  at 
the  White  House  in  1938  to  the  visiting 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  with  this 
introduction,  "Your  Majesties,  I  want  you 
to  meet  Kate  Smith — and  Kate  Smith  is 
America."  She  had  not  seen  it  all  then, 
and  she  has  not  yet  seen  it  all,  but 
America  has  seen  and  heard  Kate  and  she 
would  be  at  home  in  every  corner  of  this 
country. 

Her  fan  mail  proves  this.  When  Kate 
first  went  on  television  she  had  a  natural 
timidity  about  a  new  medium.  In  spite  of 
her  many  personal  appearances  through- 
out the  years,  most  people  knew  her  as  a 
radio  voice.  In  a  few  days  telegrams  and 
letters  began  to  come  in  from  everywhere, 
telling  her  how  wonderful  it  was  to  have 
her  walk  right  into  homes  that  had  only 
heard  her  before. 

Kate's  reaction  to  television  was  typical. 
"I  felt  my  way  for  a  few  days  and  when 
the  mail  response  was  so  immediate  and 
so  overwhelming  it  gave  me  all  the  con- 
fidence I  needed.  I  have  been  at  home  on 
TV  ever  since."  Production-wise,  the  Kate 
Smith  TV  shows  are  among  the  finest  on 
the  air,  but  all  she  would  have  to  do 
is  stand  up  there  in  front  of  the  camera 
and  sing  her  songs,  interspersed  with  her 
folksy  talk,  and  most  of  her  viewers  would 
be    satisfied. 

She  says  she  has  never  had  stagefright, 
even  when  as  a  child  she  appeared  in 
school  and  church  entertainments,  the 
first   performer   her   family    ever   boasted. 


"I  always  liked  being  with  people,  whether 
small  groups  or  large,  and  I  started  early 
to  sing  and  entertain."  There  was  a  time 
when  she  thought  she  wanted  to  be  a  nurse 
and  she  actually  took  some  months  of 
hospital  training.  Filling  in  for  an  absent 
performer  at  the  B.  F.  Keith  Theatre  in 
her  home  city  of  Washington,  she  was 
discovered  for  a  musical  by  a  Broadway 
producer. 

At  the  beginning  she  was  made  sensi- 
tive about  her  bigness  (five  feet  ten,  broad 
shoulders,  straight  slim  hips  and  small 
feet  and  legs)  because  they  cast  her  in 
comedy  roles  where  other  comedians  made 
her  the  butt  of  their  jokes.  She  was  big 
enough  and  mature  enough  as  a  person  to 
resent  this  emphasis  on  physical  size  in- 
stead of  on  a  God -given  voice,  as  she 
would  have  resented  it  for  any  other  girl. 
When  Ted  Collins,  then  a  young  executive 
of  a  recording  company,  caught  her  per- 
formance in  her  third  musical,  "Flying 
High,"  and  agreed  with  her  that  her  voice 
was  the  thing,  not  her  comic  possibilities, 
they  shook  hands  on  a  partnership  agree- 
ment that  has  never  required  a  written 
contract.  There  are  not  many  such  con- 
tracts of  twenty  years'  standing  in  show 
business  and  to  Ted  goes  a  good  share  of 
the  credit  for  helping  Kate  to  become 
the  dignified  performer  she  is  today. 

No  one  who  knows  Kate  well  calls  her 
by  that  shortened  name.  She  is  Kathryn  to 
her  family  and  close  friends,  most  of  whom 
are  people  in  other  businesses  and  pro- 
fessions. She  spends  little  time  in  the 
bright  lights  of  Broadway  except  for  oc- 
casional visits  to  the  theatre — very  oc- 
casional now.  Even  the  movies  see  her 
seldom,  except  the  ones  around  Lake 
Placid  in  summer,  when  she  tries  to  catch 
some  of  the  good  ones  she  has  missed. 

One  of  the  first  interviews  Kate  Smith 
gave  after  she  went  on  daytime  television, 
in  September  1950,  was  to  Radio  TV-Mir- 
ror. She  talked  then  about  her  clothes  for 
TV,  and  said  she  was  planning  to  wear 
a  different  dress  on  each  of  her  first  forty 
programs,  covering  eight  weeks.  Then  she 
would  rotate  them  for  the  subsequent 
eight-week  periods  and  no  viewer  could 
get  tired  of  seeing  the  same  old  dress. 
This  year,  when  she  started  her  Wednes- 
day evening  television  show,  she  designed 
twelve  evening  gowns,  each  to  be  worn 
three  or  four  times  only.  She  chooses  fab- 
rics carefully  for  the  way  they  will  tele- 
vise, wears  solid  colors,  is  partial  to  blues, 
thinks  large  women  don't  have  to  dress  too 
plainly  if  they  stick  to  good  lines.  "A 
touch  of  trimming  or  a  little  beading  can 
make  a  plain  dress  look  younger  and 
prettier,"  she  advises. 

Last  May  first  Kate  celebrated  two 
events,  her  birthday  and  her  twentieth 
anniversary  in  broadcasting.  President 
Truman  signed  a  special  Red  Cross  citation 
"in  grateful  recognition  of  distinguished 
humanitarian  service  during  the  past 
twenty  years,"  and  it  was  presented  to  her 
on  the  program  by  the  president  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Ted  Collins  and  Jack  Miller, 
the  orchestra  leader  who  was  her  accom- 
panist on  her  first  radio  program,  paid  her 
tribute.  Kate  herself  sang  the  first  four 
songs  she  did  on  the  air:  "By  the  River  St. 
Marie,"  "Please  Don't  Talk  About  Me  When 
I'm  Gone,"  "Dream  a  Little  Dream  of  Me," 
and  "I  Surrender,  Dear:"  There  was  a  ten- 
foot  high  anniversary  cake  with  twelve 
scenes  in  Kate's  life  iced  on  it. 

It  was  a  sentimental  occasion,  a  day  to 
be  remembered,  and  Kate  was  visibly 
affected.  After  the  show  was  over  and  she 
started  to  climb  the  little  backstage  stair- 
way to  her  dressing  room,  someone  heard 
her  humming  happily  to  herself.  It  was 
the  tune  she  had  made  famous  since  she 
sang  it  first  on  Armistice  Day  in  1938. 
"God   Bless   America,"   Kate   was  singing. 


We  Three 


(Continued  from  page  31) 
twenty-five  feet,  and  put  it  up  ourselves. 
Charles  built  in  bunks,  panelled,  and  fixed 
it  up.  And  we  have  an  open  Franklin 
stove  around  which  we  relax  when  we 
come  in  from  the  fields.  One  of  these  days 
we  aim  to  build  our  permanent  home  there 
— a  wood  and  stone  New  Hampshire  farm- 
house   with    barns    attached. 

"But  I'm  way  ahead  of  myself — Charles 
joined  the  Navy  in  the  Spring  following 
our  marriage,  and  was  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  where  he  made  films  for  the 
Naval  Air  Force.  Thereafter,  and  for  the 
duration,  I  spent  every  week-end  in 
Washington.  Week  days  I  was  pretty  busy. 
I  was  Helen  Trent  by  this  time,  and  have 
been  ever  since  .  .  .  loving  every  minute 
of  it.  I  know  that  during  those  difficult 
times  I  was  luckier  than  most  wives — I  had 
my  husband  within  at  least  visiting  dis- 
tance, and  I  had  my  work." 

The  years  after  the  war  were  busy 
ones  for  Julie  and  Charles,  as  they  were 
for  so  many  others.  Building  and  re- 
building years.  Charles  became  Director 
of  Network  Programming,  first  for  CBS- 
TV,  and  then  for  ABC-TV.  Julie's  Broad- 
way and  radio  commitments  mounted. 
They  had  their  small  apartment  in  town, 
their  happy  week-ends  in  the  country. 

"Then  we  thought  we'd  like  to  have  a 
baby,  and  eight  months  ago  Nancy  Eliza- 
beth was  born.  And  everything  in  our 
lives  seemed  to  change.  For  one  thing, 
two  weeks  after  Nancy  was  born,  I  was 
contracted  for  the  role  of  Lorelei  in  CBS- 
TV's  Big  Town.  Then,  this  year,  the 
Romance  of  Helen  Trent  was  found  to 
be  the  most  listened-to  daytime  serial 
on  the  air  by  one  of  the  largest  research 
organizations.    Lucky  me! 

"We're  gradually  furnishing  our  new 
apartment  with  Early  American  things 
that  we  can  use  in  our  country  house  .  .  . 
when  it's  built.  Our  living-room  draperies 
are  pomegranate  linen  which,  with  the 
old  pine,  looks  wonderful.  Our  walls  are 
painted  pale,  soft  yellow.  The  wing  chairs 
are  covered  in  a  fabric  of  pewter  color 
background  with  pomegranate  flowers.  All 
the  rugs  are  hooked — with  an  eye  to  that 
New  Hampshire  farmhouse  in  Armonk! 
Otherwise,  we're  still  pretty  much  un- 
finished. ... 

"In  addition  to  'We  Three,'  our  household 
consists  of  my  French  poodle  (cafe  au 
lait  in  color)  kennel-named  Lord  Rufus 
of  Lowmont.  We  call  him  'Pooh' — which  is 
also  Charles'  nickname  for  me.  And  finally 
although  she  should  come  first,  there  is 
wonderful  Pearl,  who  takes  care  of  every- 
thing— the  baby,  the  house,  Charles  and 
me! 

"Yes.  No  doubt  about  it — I'm  lucky.  I 
have  everything.  And  all  because  I  found 
the  right  man — although  you  couldn't  have 
convinced  me  of  it  in  that  October  of 
years   ago!" 


BROTHERHOOD   WEEK 

February  17-24.  1952 

Sponsored     by    the     National 
Conference   of  Christians   and   Jews 

Brotherhood  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  luxury  to  be  preserved  for  only 
pleasant  occasions.  Brotherhood  is  it- 
self the  greatest  of  all  realities,  and 
the  literal  practice  of  it  would  be  the 
one  broad  and  basic  solution  for  our 
worst    problems. 

— Oscar   Hammerstein 
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COMBAT  INFECTION 
PROMOTE  HEAUNG 

WITH  SOOTHING 

Campto-Pften/m/e 

USE  IT  FOR 

FEVER  BLISTERS 

COLD  SORES,  GUM  BOILS 

Not  only  do  fever  blisters  heal  faster,  but  the  same 
thing  happens  when  Campho-Phenique  is  used  on 
cold  sores,  pimples*,  gum  boils.  Wonderfully  sooth- 
ing too,  for  minor  burns,  insect  bites,  poison  ivy. 
And  Campho-Phenique  is  a  highly  effective,  pain- 
relieving  antiseptic  for  minor  cuts  and  scratches 
from  paring  knives,  can  openers,  tin  cans,  etc.  It 
doesn't  stain  the  skin.  Get  a  bottle  today. 

*Externallv  caused 


Amazing  New  Plan! 
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i  Send  No  Money-Pay  No  Money! 

Your  choice  of  Gorgeous  New  Dress  or 
Suit — in  your  favorite  style,  size,  color, 
I  given  to  you  for  sending  orders  for  only 
3  Dresses  for  your  neighbors,  friends  or 
-.rzr ":»J  yourfamily.  That'sall!  Notonecentto 
^S^Mm  lfilil*)ay'  Everything;  supplied  without  cost. 
■  Experience  Unnecessary 

SAMPLES  FREE! 

Famous  Harford  Frocks  will  send  yoa 
big,  new  Style  Line  snowing  scores  of 
(  latest  fashions,  with  actual  fabrics, 
\  in  dresses — including  Be perates,  mix 
t  &match, convertibles, casuals— cot- 
L  tons,  nylons, rayons,  others — atsen- 
{  sationally  low  money -saving  prices. 
i  Also  suits,  sportswear,  lingerie,  ho- 
\  siery,  children's  wear.  Show  styles, 
\  fabrics  to  neighbors,  friends,  f am- 
\  ily — sendinonly  three  orders  and 
\  your  own  dress  included  WITH- 
OUT PAYING  ONE  CENT. 
EARN  CASH, TOO.-, 
ip  to  $7  in  a  Day  in  Spare  Timet 
,  yon  can  earn  big  cash  income- -inlustSpareTime 
—besides  getting  a  complete  wardrobe  for  yourself— 
Easyl    Mail  coapon  for  complete  Style  Line  TODAY  I 

Harford  Frocks,  Dept.  G-314,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


HARFORD  FROCKS,  Dept.  G-314,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

*  Please  rush  me  the  new  HARFORD  FROCKS  Style 
Line  and  full  details  of  your  offer. 
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PLAY 
RIGHT 

AWAY! 

—even  if  you  don't 
know  a  single  note  now! 

NOW  it's  EASY  to  learn  ANY  instrument.  No  boring 
exercises.  Even  if  you  don't  know  a  single  note 
now,  we'll  have  you  playing  delightful  pieces  BIGHT 
AWAY — right  from  your  FIRST  lesson!  And  properly, 
BY  NOTE.  Simple  as  A-B-C.  Make  amazing  progress. 
No  talent  needed.  Learn  at  home  in  spare  time, 
without  a  teacher.  Only  few  cents  per  lesson.  Soon  you 
can  play  any  piece  you  wish.  850,000  students. 

FREE  BOOK  and  Free  Print  and  Picture 
Sample — just  send  this  ad,  with  your 
name  and  address  filled  in  below,  to: 
U.  S.  School  of  Music,  Studio  B203,  Port  Wash- 
ington, N  Y.  (No  obligation;  no  sales- 
man will  call.) 
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WHEN  YOU 

NEED 

CLOTHES  LINE... 


■.:.:■;;:%:■ :.:" 


! 


other  famous  PURITAN  products  include 

PLANET  &  ECLIPSE  CLOTHES  LINE  *  PURITAN  SASH  CORD 

• 

PURITAN  CORDAGE   MILLS,   INC.  IMfrs.J 

Louisville  6,  Kentucky 


JOLLY  TIME  POPCORN 


FREE  SAMPLES 


]90*r9\ 
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l  Empire's  BIG,  NEW  line  of  Greeting 
'■Cord  Assortments,  Book  Matches,  Gift  hems 

Amazing  1952  line  ready  now— values  sell 
themselvesl  Stunning:  21 -card  all-occasion 
box  SI— Other  whirlwind  sellers:  14-card 
box,  Easter,  comic,  metallic  cards.  Plus 
children's  records,  books,  surprise  novel- 
ties &  gift  items.  Huge  selection  of  imprinted  stationery, 
note  paper,  napkins,  matches.  Bonus  offer.  Costs  nothing 
to  try.  Start  earning:  Write  now  for  samples. 

EMPIRE      CARD      CO.       !Imir°a.  %tr ?! 


—  DIAMOND  RINGS 

$1.49    each  or  both  for  $2.49 

Gorgeous  Solitaire  and  Wedding 
Ring  set  with  beautiful  imitation 
diamonds  in  1  /30  14Kt  Yellow 
Gold  Plate  or  Sterling  Silver  or 
White  Gold  color  effect.  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Pay  Postman  on  delivery 
plus  postal  charges.  If  you  send 
cash  or  money  order  with  order  we 
pay  postage. 
HAREM     CO.,     "The     House     of 


Rings,"  30  Church  Street,  Dept.   K94,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
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NU-NAILS 

ARTIFICIAL  FINGERNAILS  and 

QUICK-DRYING  GLUE 

Cover  short,  broken,  thin  nails 
with  NU-NAILS.  Applied  in  a 
jiffy  with  our  amazing  new  quick- 
drying  glue.  Can  be  worn  any 
length  .  .  .  polished  any  shade. 
Help  overcome  naif-biting 
habit.  Set  of  ten  .  .  .  only  29c. 

Atdime,  drug  &  department  stores 
NU-NAILS  CO.,  Dept.  16-C 
5251  W.  Harrison,  Chicaeo  44 


Missy  and  Me 


(Continued  from  page  37) 
was  sure  that  there  was  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  Missy,  that  she  would 
fade  away  into  the  mere  shadow  of  her 
sunny  self  if  we  didn't  do  something  about 
it.  George  was  extra  sympathetic  when  he 
gave  me  his  welcome-home  kiss  that  night. 

"Worried?"  he  asked  as  he  tilted  up  my 
chin.  "Worried  about  Missy  and  her  not 
eating." 

I  nodded  my  head. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  it  all  day  too," 
George  said  softly.  "I  think  the  best  bet 
is  to  take  her  to  the  doctor.  It'll  relieve 
your    mind — and    mine    too." 

And  so  we  took  Missy  to  the  doctor.  She's 
only  four  you  know,  as  of  last  January, 
and  she  still  seems  so  helpless  and  tiny 
to  me.  At  the  doctor's  we  explained  how 
Missy  had  refused  to  eat  meal  after  meal, 
how  we  had  tried  to  make  light  of  it 
because  we  knew  she  was  not  to  be  forced 
into  eating.  After  the  doctor  finished  ex- 
amining Missy,  the  three  adults  sat  down 
to    talk   things   over. 

"Has  Missy  been  moping  about  the  house 
— unable  to  find  things  to  occupy  herself? 
Perhaps  had  a  few  minor  cries  that  didn't 
seem  to  be  over  anything  in  particular,"  the 
doctor  asked. 

George  and  I  said  that  she  had — while 
she  was  still  full  of  good  spirits  when  we 
were  around,  she  didn't  seem  as  happy  to 
play  by  herself,  didn't  seem  able  to  find 
anything  much  exciting  and  fun  any  more. 

"It's  very  simple,  Mrs.  Montgomery,"  the 
doctor  said.  "You've  handled  everything 
very  well  so  far,  now  I  want  you  to  go  a 
step  farther.  There  aren't  very  many  chil- 
dren to  play  with,  I  gather,  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. 

Again  I  nodded  my  head  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

"Then  in  that  case  I'd  suggest  a  nur- 
sery school — your  child  is  getting  to  that 
stage  when  she  needs  other  interests,  other 
things  to  do.  She's  ready  to  try  her  wings  a 
bit  outside  the  family  and  without  chil- 
dren in  the  neighborhood  the  next  best 
answer  is  a  school  where  she  can  have  the 
companionship  of  boys  and  girls  her  own 
age." 

I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  If  companion- 
ship of  children  was  all  Missy  needed, 
companionship  she'd  have.  Going  home, 
George  and  I  talked  to  Missy  about  the 
possibility  of  going  to  school  and  those 
wide  blue  eyes  grew  big  and  wondering. 
There  were  a  thousand  questions  asked, 
and  George  and  I  tried  our  best  to  explain. 
My  sister,  who  is  awfully  bright  about 
such  things,  told  me  to  wait  a  day  or  two 
until  she  could  investigate  the  best  nursery 
schools.  Missy,  in  the  meantime,  was 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  her  first  day 
(and  incidentally  eating  her  plate  clean  at 
every  meal).  One  bright  sunny  morning, 
just  a  few  days  after  the  visit  to  the  doctor, 
Missy  and  I  set  out  to  look  over  the 
schools  my  sister  had  suggested.  The  first 
school,  but  two  blocks  away,  headed  the 
list.  As  we  walked  into  the  room,  the 
class  was  in  session  and  Missy  disengaged 
herself  from  my  hand,  pulled  up  an  empty 
chair  and  joined  the  other  children  to  sit 
enraptured  while  the  teacher  went  on 
talking. 

"Come  on,  Missy,"  I  whispered,  "we'll 
look  around  some  more." 

"No,  Mommy,"  she  announced  firmly, 
"you  come  back  later.    I  stay." 

I  fried  to  reason  that  she  might  like 
another  school  better. 

"No."  she  persisted  just  as  firmly.  "You 
come  back  later." 

And  so  I  did.  She's  been  enrolled  ever 
since  and  is  the  happiest  little  girl  on 
God's   earth.   School   is  a  pleasure  to  her 


and  bless  her,  I  hope  it  stays  that  way. 

Of  course,  I'm  a  sentimental  Southern 
gal  from  Tennessee,  but  I'll  tell  anyone 
who'll  listen  that  my  whole  life  is  wrapped 
up  in  Missy  and  in  George.  My  only  regret 
is  that  I  didn't  meet  my  husband  sooner, 
and  then  we  would  have  been  blessed  with 
Missy — or  Melissa,  her  grown-up  name — 
earlier  in  my  life.  Sure  George  and  I  spoil 
her,  if  loving  her  can  be  called  spoiling, 
but  she's  good,  obedient  and  unbelievably 
considerate,  and  we  think  this  is  because 
we  love  her  and  show  her  our  love  as  much 
as  we  do.  We  never  expect  Missy  to  do 
anything  we  wouldn't  do  ourselves.  For 
instance,  we  never  encroach  upon  her  pri- 
vacy and  expect  her  to  allow  us  ours. 
If  we  are  sleeping  late,  the  nurse  says, 
"Now,  let's  be  quiet  so  Mommy  and  Daddy 
can  rest."  And  Missy  makes  a  game  out  of 
being  as  quiet  as  a  little  lamb.  If  Missy 
is  napping,  George  and  I  are  like  mice. 
So,  it  works  both  ways  and  we  learn  to 
respect  each  other's  rights.  We've  tried 
never  to  say  "never"  to  Missy.  We  treat 
her  as  we  wish  her  to  treat  us,  realizing 
she   only  reflects  our  behavior. 

One  of  our  problems  is  time — perhaps 
other  mothers  have  this  same  problem  on  a 
different  scale.  George  has  a  demanding 
schedule  of  motion  picture  acting  and  a 
business  where  he  creates  and  manufac- 
tures beautiful  furniture.  I  have  radio 
and  television  shows  and  all  of  this  adds 
up  to  a  strict  routine  in  our  house.  But 
because  Missy  is  an  important  member  of 
that  house,  we've  planned  our  living  so  it 
includes  as  much  time  as  possible  for  her. 
We  are  up  at  seven  a.m.  so  that  we  can 
have  breakfast  together  and  start  off  our 
day    in   the   pleasantest   manner    possible. 

I  used  to  arrange  it  so  that  I  didn't  have 
to  leave  the  house  for  the  CBS  radio  shows 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  until 
after  Missy  was  asleep  for  her  nap.  Now 
that  Missy  has  begun  nursery  school,  I 
now  can  fit  in  my  television  show  rehears- 
als in  the  morning  while  she  is  at  school. 
After  my  days  filled  with  work  and 
Missy's  days  filled  with  school  and  play- 
mates, we  can't  wait  to  tell  each  other 
about  "our  day."  Missy  and  I  sit  and  have 
an  old-fashioned  gab  session,  then  she  and 
I  retire  to  the  bedroom  where  she  sits  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed  shouting  when  I'm  in 
the  shower,  laughing  and  chattering  while 
I'm  dressing  for  dinner.  Then  I  help  her 
dress  and  down  we  go  to  have  dinner  with 
Daddy.  Even  on  those  nights  when  George 
and  I  are  going  out  to  dinner  we  sit  with 
Missy  while  she  eats.  We  wouldn't  miss 
this  for  anything. 

Bedtime  comes,  and  little  Missy's  big 
blue  eyes  don't  want  to  close  but  they  are 
drooping.  George  always  carries  her  in  his 
big  arms  to  her  room  and  I  help  put  her  to 
bed.  After  we've  tucked  her  in,  we're  not 
far  behind.  I  guess  we've  always  been 
early-to-bedders,  but  having  Missy  has 
made  us  even  more  so.  If  we  keep  the 
same  schedule  as  she  does,  we  have  plenty 
of  time  for  each  other. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Missy's  father  for 
there  are  very  few  men  in  my  estimation 
like  George.  Not  just  because  he's  hand- 
some, wonderful  and  my  husband,  but  be- 
cause he's  the  most  wonderful  father  in  the 
world.  He's  as  sensitive  to  Missy's  moods 
as  I  am,  and  he  thoroughly  understands 
all  the  little  problems  which  loom  large  in 
Missy's  world.  He  knows  just  when  to 
treat  her  as  a  grown-up,  when  to  treat  her 
as  the  cuddly,  warm  baby  she  still  is.  And 
Missy  adores  him!  This  is  the  love  affair 
of  the  century! 

Missy,  an  affectionate  little  darling,  says, 
"Mommy,  I  love  you  this  much — "  holding 
her  hands  far  apart.  "And,"  she  continues, 


"I  love  Daddy  thisssssssssss  much — " 
whereupon  her  little  hands  can't  part  wide 
enough. 

If  I  were  to  mount  a  soap  box  (which 
is  most  unlikely  since  I  think  they  are 
wobbly  contraptions  at  best)  I'd  climb 
up  on  one  point  in  child-raising  which  I 
think  is  important — if  every  parent  could 
just  remember  their  own  childhood  enough 
to  pass  on  to  their  children  the  lovely, 
beautiful  things,  there  would  be  less  heart- 
ache in  the  world.  Too  often,  I  think,  we 
try  to  make  our  children  adults  before 
they  have  been  children.  For  Missy  I  want 
the  same  normal,  happy  kind  of  grow- 
ing-up  period  that  I  had. 

Missy  loves  to  dance  and  seems  to  ex- 
hibit a  real  flair  for  it.  I  asked  her  one 
evening  if  she'd  like  to  be  on  my  TV  show. 

"Oh,  Mommy,"  she  cried,  her  little 
brown  head  bobbing  up  and  down,  "Can 
I  be  the  dancing  yady?" 

And  that  she  can  be  if  she  likes.  We 
haven't  started  giving  her  any  kind  of 
lessons  yet.  There's  time,  plenty  of  time. 
We  want  her  to  enjoy  every  minute  of  her 
life,  and  not  be  pushed  into  the  grown-up 
world  too  soon. 

I  love  Missy's  sense  of  humor.  All  chil- 
dren have  their  own  particular  brand,  and 
with  Missy  it  is  her  completely  naive 
honesty.  She  loves  to  laugh  and  her  favor- 
ite people  are  comedians  like  Red  Skelton, 
Bob  Hope  and  Alan  Young  whom  she  calls 
"Al  Lung."  Before  I  went  on  television 
regularly,  I  did  one  guest  spot  with  Bob 
Hope  and  George  thought  it  would  be  fun 
to  have  Missy  see  me  on  TV.  He  turned  the 
program  on  just  at  the  point  where  it 
caught  my  spot.  Missy  watched  and  listened 
to  me  sing  and  when  my  turn  was  finished 
she  turned  to  George  and  asked  in  a  very 
disappointed  tone  of  voice,  "Where's  Bob 
Hope?"  Deflating  to  my  ego?  Sure,  but  so 
wonderful! 

I  sometimes  feel  guilty  about  having  to 
stay  away  from  Missy  because  of  my 
work.  Yet  in  a  way  it  has  its  compensations. 
We're  very  close,  great  companions.  Our 
lives  aren't  dull  and  we  share  so  many 
things  together. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  day  when 
Missy  was  to  see  her  first  circus.  I  was 
held  up  in  New  York  until  the  last  minute 
but  I  finally  made  an  exciting  trip  back 
just  in  time  to  take  her  with  George  to 
see  it.  The  animals  held  a  special  fas- 
cination for  Missy,  who  didn't  want  to 
miss  a  glance  at  any  one  of  them.  After 
staring  hard  at  the  giraffe,  she  decided  he 
was  her  very  favorite.  A  few  weeks  later 
Missy  was  introduced  to  James  Stewart 
and  after  looking  at  tall,  lanky,  smiling 
Jimmy,  Missy  asked  politely,  "Is  he  a 
giraffe  too,  Mommy?"  Could  anything  be 
more  exciting  than  sharing  a  chuckle  with 
Missy?  Well,  perhaps  only  one  thing  can 
top  it  and  that's  the  experience  I  have 
every  night  of  my  life  when,  just  before 
her  little  face  relaxes  into  slumber,  she 
asks  me  for  a  story — two  stories,  actually. 

It  always  begins  something  like  this: 

"Mommie,  tell  me  the  story  about  Molly 
O'Sharrahon,"  with  a  sidelong  glance  to 
see  if  I'll  laugh  at  the  name  she's  made  up, 
"and  her  red-headed  doll  Susie  Foray, 
who  went  to  visit  their  grandmother.  .  .  ." 
Of  course,  she's  told  me  the  story  which 
I  then  have  to  repeat  back  to  her,  word 
for  word.  But,  she  listens  with  the  rapt 
expression  of  one  who  has  never  heard  it 
before.  Then  after  the  story  she  throws 
her  arms  around  my  neck  and  whispers 
that  she  loves  me  more  than  anything  in 
the  wide  wide  world.  It's  in  those  mo- 
ments when  I  marvel  at  the  miracle  of  her, 
the  miracle  of  motherhood.  For  to  me, 
motherhood  is  the  greatest  blessing  in  the 
world,  a  blessing  I  share  with  George,  for 
together  we  have  Missy  whom  we  love 
more  than  anything  in  the  wide  world. 
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DENT'S 


'For  Quick  Relief 
Ask  your  Druggist  for 


TOOTH  DROPS 
POULTICE 


Check  size  and  color  of  frame. 
D  5x7  □  Ivory  and  Gold 

D  8x10  D  Brown  and  Gold 
Beautiful  silk  finish  black  and  white 
enlargements  made  from  your  favorite 
snapshots,  photos  or  negatives.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes 
and  clothing  for  complete  information 
on  having"  your  enlargements  beauti- 
fully hand  colored  in  oil.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Simply  pay  postman  for  each 
enlargement  and  frame  plus  cost  of 
mailing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Limit  3  to  a  customer.  Originals  re- 
turned with  enlargements.  Offer 
good   in  U.S.A.    only. 

HOLLYWOOD     FILM     STUDIOS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Dept.  C-69,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


*the  circles  heath  her  eyes 

were  dark 
They  called  herHftjgaal  Hannah' 
But  since  she  tried  SHUT-EYE 

for  sleep 

She's  charming  all  Savannah" 

Sutmilted  by  

Mrs.  JOHN  MACKAY    f%^g) 
Grand  Rapid  s .  Mich.    lv^____^ 


►  j^     GET  SOME 


$1 

NO  PRESCRIPTION  NEEDED 

YOU'LL  SLEEP  BETTER  TONIGHT 
-OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 

CONTAINS  NO  NARCOTICS  OR  BARBITURATES 


Follow  Ihe  label  — 
AVOID  EXCESSIVE  USE 


DEPT.  RT.  HARRISON    PRODUCTS. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    5, 


"lOllY MPOPS  BtSTl 


POP  CORN 


HEMSTITCHER 


Hemstitch  on  any  sewing  machine  with  this  handy 
attachment.  Does  two  piece,  criss-cross,  inlaid, 
circular  and  hemstitching  for  pleats;  also  tucking, 
smocking  and  picoting.  Makes  rugs,  comforters, 
slippers,  etc.  out  of  any  material.  Easy  directions 
included. 


1}  BUTTON  HOLER 


Makes  button  holes  on  your  sewing  machine  in- 
stead of  by  hand.  Also  darns  stockings,  sews 
buttons,  zippers;  and  can  be  used  lor  quilling 
Sews  in  any  direction-lront,  back  or  sideways. 
SEND  NO  HONEY -Merely  send  your  name, 
address  and  pay  postman  $1.00  plus  postage  on 

arrival.  Or,  send  51.00  with  order,  and  we  mail 

attachments  postage  paid.  You  risk  nothing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  $1.00  back 
LELANE  CO.,  Dept.  MW- 32,  Box  571,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 


"Like  My  Work... 

EARN  $200 

a  Month" 

Writes  A.  M.L.San  Francisco 


Ambitious  and  energetic,  Mrs 
A.M.L.  learned  how  to  be  a 
practical  nurse  through  the 
physician-endorsed  home-study 
methods  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Nursing.  Now  she  has 
steady  income,  doing  work  she    loves. 

High  School  Not  Required.  Whether  you're  18  or  60— you 
can  benefit,  as  have  thousands  of  men  and  women,  by 
studying  practical  nursing  at  home  in  your  spare  time. 
Nurses  are  always  needed!  Mrs.  E.K.,  Phila.,  writes  that 
she  earned  "$48  per  week  while  taking  the  course."  Les- 
sons easily  understood.  Earn  as  you  learn.  Trial  plan,  easy 
payments.  Certificate  upon  completing  course  and  experi- 
ence. Equipment  included.   53rd  year.  Write  today! 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  23,  41    East  Pearson  St.,  Chicago   II,  III. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and   16  sample  lesson  pages. 
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LARGE  WOMEN 

Look  Years  YOUNGER  in 


KRIS-KROS 

LASTEX   GIRDLES 


SLIMS  FIGURE- 
FLATTENS  TUMMY 

It's  sensational . . . 
the  way  this  mir- 
acle girdle  does 
away   with    un- 
sightlybulges.The 
invisible  criss- 
cross elastic  belt 
makes  your  figure 
look   trim   and 
young.  It  will  keep 
your  clothes  look- 
ing chic  and  smart 
by  holding  your  tummy  comfortably 
flat  and  your  hips  youthfully  slim. 
KRIS-KROS  is  scientifically  construct- 
ed to  support  those  tired,  weak  ab- 
dominal muscles— you'll  feel  like  a  new 
woman  when  you  wear  it.  The  amazing 
performance  of  this  girdle  will  surprise 
and  delight  you  as  it  has  thousands  of 
other  women  who  are  now  wearing  it. 
Madeof  soft,  pliant, 2-way 
stretch    lastex,    complete 
with  4    hose    supporters. 
Tea  Rose  color  only. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  cod  Postage 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  TRIAL! 


INSIDE  VIEW 

Invisible  criss- 
cross elastic 
bands  flatten 
tummy,  sup- 
port abdom- 
inal muscles. 


Pantie 
girdle,  4  de- 
tachable hose 
supporters. 
Same  price. 


398 
Plus 


MISS  AMERICA  BRASSIERE  CO.,  413  S.  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago  7,  III.  ! 


Rush  my  new  Kris-Kros  girdle.  I  will  pay  postman  i 
for  each  girdle  plus  COD  and  postage.  If  not  satisfied, 
I  will  return  girdle  within  10  days  for  full  refund. 


I 


-Girdles,  size- 
JPanties,  size- 


-(Waist  sizes  27-40) 
-(Waist  sizes  27-40) 


NAME- 


ADDEESS- 
CITY- 


I 
I 

Q  Payment  Enclosed.  Miss  America  Fays  Postage.  Same  Free  Trial  Offer,  j 


_STATE_ 


■  ATII1I  ■   Write  for  NO-COST 
A  \  1    H  M  A  TRIAL  OFFER !  .  . . 

H(U  1  |K!  |  IWI  H  IF  YOU  SUFFER  from  Bronchial 
■  ■  ^■'    ■    ■■■■'■■■I  AsthmaParoxysmB.fromcoqfirns, 

gasping,  wheezing  —  write  quick  for  daring  No-Risk,  No-Cost  Trial 
Her.  No  matter  if  yon  consider  yoor  case"hopeless"— write  today! 
NACOR,  107-Z  State-Life  Blde.,  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 

CALORIE  COUNTER 
FOR  WEIGHT  REDUCERS 

Ideal  for  weight-reducers  who  wish  to  guard 
against  excess  pounds.  This  handy  VEST  POCKET 
CALORIE  COUNTER  adds  instantly  the  calorie  values 
of  any  of  the  557  foods  and  drinks  listed.  Now  it 
is  easy  to  count  the  calories.  Balanced  menus 
included.  Convenient  purse-size,  and  costs  but  50c 
postpaid.  Order  the  VEST  POCKET  CALORIE  COUNTER— 
today.  Bartholomew  House,  Inc.,  Dept.  RM-352,  205  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 

A  few  drops  of  OTJTGRO®  bring  blessed  relief  from 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  OUTGKO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.  OTJTGRO  Is  available  at  all  drug  counters. 


MAKE   A 
FRIEND    OF 


45c  and  75c 


When  you  take  cold 

|  — take  TABCIN  quickl 

iTabcin  is  the  modern 

I  cold  formula  of  time- 
tested  ingredients  to 

|  relieve  the  headache,  the  feverish 
feeling  and  aches  and  pains  of  a 

kcold.TABClN  also  contains  antihista- 

[  mine  to  check  sneezes  and  sniffles. 

LTabcin  offers  more  complete  cold 

"relief  than  the  antihistamine  alone. 
Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


ALL  DRUG  STORES  in  the  8RIGHT  R€P  package 


Lone  Journey  Hero 


(Continued  from  page  39) 
on  a  distant  shore.  This  penthouse  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  gaudy  establishments 
that  go  by  that  name  in  the  movies,  set- 
tings for  wild  parties.  The  big  living  room 
is  charmingly  furnished,  not  in  any  one 
period;  it  looks  as  if  the  favorite  antiques 
of  several  generations  had  been  placed  as 
Staats  and  his  wife  wanted  to  have  them, 
not  as  an  interior  decorator  decreed. 

A  gold-colored  davenport  and  some  com- 
fortable chairs  are  grouped  around  the 
fireplace,  over  which  hangs  a  striking 
painting  of  Mrs.  Cotsworth.  At  either  side 
of  the  fireplace  are  built-in  bookshelves, 
and  on  the  panelled  walls  above  them 
hang    two    large   wooden    cherubs. 

"They  weigh  eighty  pounds  apiece,"  said 
Staats.  "Solid  oak.  Muriel  and  I  bought 
them  on  Second  Avenue." 

That  remark  tells  a  great  deal  about 
Staats.  Many  a  man,  hoping  to  impress, 
would  have  remarked  casually  that  he 
had  picked  them  up  from  a  nobleman  who 
owned  the  palace  for  which  they  were 
carved.  But  Staats  is  incapable  of  such 
pretense.  Staats  would  have  more  reason 
than  most,  too,  to  use  such  pretense  but 
if  noblemen  were  stripping  their  palaces 
of  cherubs  when  he  was  in  Italy  he  was 
unaware  of  it;  at  that  time,  as  a  rising 
young  painter,  he  had  no  interest  in  dec- 
orations for  a  home  he  did  not  yet  own, 
that  would  be  shared  with  a  girl  he  had 
not  yet  met. 

Muriel  and  Staats'  living  room  is  the 
sort  of  place  where  many  friends  can 
gather,  and  they  do.  The  furniture  is 
grouped  so  that  a  few  friends  can  gather  in 
a  corner,  apart  from  others,  or  merge  in 
a  larger  circle. 

A  terrace  opens  from  the  big  room,  fac- 
ing toward  the  sunset,  a  perfect  place 
where  Muriel  and  Staats  sit  on  warm 
evenings,  when  even  the  city's  lights  can- 
not dim  the  stars.  Outside,  Muriel  and 
Staats  have  defied  all  difficulties  in  order 
to  grow  a  garden  in  New  York.  Earth  had 
to  be  carted  up,  growing  plants  had  to  be 
protected  from  soot. 

"This  year,"  said  Staats,  speaking  as  all 
gardeners  do  as  the  planting  season  ap- 
proaches, "I'm  going  to  have  another  tree, 
at  that  far  end.  I  don't  know  how  the  su- 
perintendent will  feel  about  it;  the  gate 
leading  to  the  next  terrace  has  to  be  left 
free,  jn  case  there's  a  fire  and  a  hose  has 
to  be  dragged  through.  But  somehow  I'll 
manage  to  have  that  tree." 

Meanwhile,  Staats  and  Muriel  have 
vacations  in  which  to  see  the  wide  open 
spaces  which  they  love,  sometimes,  if  a 
daytime  serial  has  been  taped  in  advance. 

"Vacation  is  likely  to  be  the  first  two 
days  in  August,"  Staats  recalled,  ruefully. 
"Though  a  few  years  ago  we  had  time 
enough  to  fly  to  Yucatan,  to  see  the 
wonderful  ruins  there.  Then  we  went  to 
New  Orleans,  and  were  home  again  in 
nine   days." 

Such  a  trip  is  especially  important  to 
Staats,  since  painting  is  his  second  profes- 
sion. And  he  is  no  mere  amateur;  he  has 
exhibited  in  Washington's  famous  Cor- 
coran Gallery,  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Water  Color  Club  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  has  had  a  one-man  show  at 
the  American  British  Gallery  in  New 
York,  and  plans  to  have  another  exhibi- 
tion this  spring — which  means  having  at 
least  fifty  paintings  ready  to  show. 

"One  good  thing  about  radio,"  he  re- 
marked. "It  gives  me  freedom  to  paint.  So 
many  artists  have  to  worry  about  selling 
their  pictures  in  order  to  go  on  living 
while  they  go  on  painting.  I  sell  pictures 
occasionally,  but  I  don't  have  to  depend 
on  doing  it." 


Painting  trips  are  a  family  affair.  Muriel 
goes  along,  taking  some  books  with  her, 
and  reads  to  her  husband  while  he  paints. 
Their  marriage  is  that  sort  of  partnership, 
a  real  sharing  of  interests.  Even  their 
choice  of  careers  was  the  same,  and  the 
meeting  to  which  it  led  was  as  romantic 
as  an  episode  in  a  daytime  serial. 

On  a  summer  day  in  1935,  Staats  and 
another  young  actor  boarded  a  steamer 
that  traveled  between  New  York  and 
Boston;  they  were  headed  for  Marblehead, 
a  beautiful  town  on  Massachusetts'  famous 
North  Shore,  to  appear  in  a  summer  thea- 
tre. Among  other  engagements,  Staats  was 
to  play  the  male  lead  in  Noel  Coward's 
"Private  Lives." 

Two  young  actresses  also  took  that  boat. 
The  pretty,  dark  one  was  Muriel  Kirkland, 
whose  talent  had  put  her  on  the  top  rank 
on  Broadway.  She  was  to  play  the  other 
lead.  Staats'  companion  knew  her,  intro- 
duced him,  and  has  been  called  "Mr. 
Cupid"  ever  since. 

In  the  play  they  had  to  quarrel  and 
make  up  and  quarrel  again,  because  they 
were  so  much  in  love  that  they  could  not 
bear  to  live  without  each  other.  In  real 
life  they  did  not  want  to  quarrel  and  the 
following  May  they  were  married  at  New 
York's  Little  Church  Around  The  Corner. 

Sometime  later,  Muriel  went  on  tour 
for  eight  months  in  "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illi- 
nois," very  long  months  of  traveling  over 
the  country,  telephoning,  writing  and  tele- 
graphing back  to  her  husband  in  New 
York  and,  finally,  deciding  that  she  would 
never  go  on  such  a  long  journey  again. 

"That  separation  from  Staats  was  just 
too  much,"  she  said.  "I  like  traveling,  but 
not  when  it  means  being  away  for  so 
long.  So  I  decided  to  stay  home  and  count 
my  blessings." 

Not  that  Muriel  abandoned  her  career 
and  settled  down  to  be  just  a  housewife. 
She  was  Mary  Marlin  in  radio  for  a 
year,  and  appears  frequently  on  television, 
in  such  programs  as  the  Lux  and  Philco 
Theatres,  Cavalcade  and  Big  Town. 

Staats  took  his  first  full-time  job  in  a 
daytime  serial  in  1942,  after  some  years  of 
dividing  his  working  hours  between  the 
stage  and  radio.  Painting,  at  which  he  had 
been  doing  very  well,  promptly  became 
something  to  do  when  he  could  find  time. 
"If  you're  in  radio,  you  can  have  a  home," 
Staats  says.  "You  don't  have  to  go  on  tour, 
you  don't  face  the  possibility  that  a  play 
for  which  you  have  rehearsed  and  re- 
hearsed may  close  after  two  or  three  per- 
formances, leaving  you  out  of  a  job — and 
out  of  a  salary.  Then,  too,  once  in  a  while 
you  get  a  role  that  is  especially  rewarding, 
like  Wolfe  Bennett." 

Mrs.  Cotsworth  knows  how  he  feels 
about  the  setting  of  Lone  Journey,  be- 
cause one  of  her  most  vivid  memories  is 
connected  with  Montana. 

"I  was  on  tour,  and  the  train  stopped  at 
Butte,  just  a  few  minutes,"  she  said.  "When 
it  pulled  out  I  was  on  the  observation 
platform;  it  was  twilight,  and  the  city 
seemed  to  be  strung  all  over  with  lights, 
like  chains  of  diamonds  that  sparkled  in 
that  clear  air.  It  was  so  beautiful  that  it 
almost  broke  my  heart,  and  I've  always 
wanted  to  go  back." 

Some  day  she  may  have  that  wish,  for 
love  of  travel  sent  Staats  roaming  before 
he  ever  set  foot  on  a  stage.  He  had  ruined 
his  family's  plans,  back  in  Oak  Park,  Illi- 
nois, for  making  him  either  a  lawyer  or  a 
doctor,  because  he  was  determined  to  be 
an  artist.  At  nineteen  he  enrolled  in  Phil- 
adelphia's School  of  Industrial  Art,  and 
later  he  studied  in  Paris.  He  has  painted 
in  England,  France,  Italy  and  Hawaii. 

The  Hawaiian  trip  landed  Staats  in  jail. 


"I  wanted  to  go  to  Honolulu,  to  paint," 
he  said.  "And  as  I  had  only  three  hundred 
dollars — made  by  selling  some  paintings — 
it  seemed  foolish  to  spend  more  than  I  had 
to  on  transportation.  So  I  set  out  in  a 
second-hand  Ford,  but  it  broke  down  so 
frequently  that  I  sold  it,  in  Dallas,  for 
thirty-five  dollars." 

So  Staats  went  on  by  bus,  and  on  the 
bus  made  friends  with  a  young  cowboy. 
The  cowboy  urged  that  Staats  learn  about 
ranching,  which  seemed  like  a  good  idea, 
though  it  involved  stopping  off  at  various 
ranches. 

"But  we  never  stayed  even  long  enough 
in  any  one  place  for  me  to  be  thrown 
off  a  horse — which  wouldn't  have  taken 
long,  because  in  those  days  I  didn't  ride." 

They  made  their  way  toward  the  Coast 
on  freight  trains,  bumming  rides,  and 
finally  were  caught  below  the  border,  in 
Mexicali,  after  the  gates  into  the  United 
States  had  been  closed  for  the  night.  So 
the  cowboy  and  the  painter  landed  in 
jail  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  cowboy,  who 
had  talked  largely  of  his  wealth,  didn't 
have  a  dime.  Staats  had  travelers'  checks 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars; it  cost  him  ninety  to  buy  their  re- 
lease the  next  morning. 

They  traveled  on,  "by  hops  and  skips," 
reached  the  Coast  and  signed  on  as  seamen 
on  a  freighter.  Fourteen  days  later  they 
arrived  in  Honolulu  and  promptly  jumped 
ship.  Staats  settled  down  in  a  room  on  the 
beach  to  paint,  selling  enough  of  his  work 
;  to  pay  his  rent  and  keep  eating.  After 
;  three  months  he  was  commissioned  to  do 
a  mural  back  in  New  York;  he  demanded 
an  advance  and  spent  it  on  getting  home. 

His  travels  left  a  mark  that  still  lingers; 
a  taste  for  French  food  acquired  on  his 
first  trip  to  Paris,  when  he  ate  in  those 
pleasant  little  restaurants  where  the  cus- 
tomers sit  practically  on  the  sidewalks. 

"When  I  got  home,  American  food  all 
tasted  like  oatmeal,"  he  says.  "So  I  began 
trying  to  cook  the  kind  of  food  I  had  grown 
used  to  over  there." 

He  produced  a  cookbook  fully  three 
inches  thick,  The  Gourmet  Cookbook, 
with  his  name  stamped  on  the  cover,  and 
opened  it  to  the  recipe  that  is  his  specialty 
— baked  trout  Montbarry,  prepared  with 
brandy. 

For  cooking,  as  for  everything  else  he 
does,  he  has  tremendous  enthusiasm.  But 
for  none  of  them  is  it  greater  than  for  his 
role   of  Wolfe  Bennett  in   Lone  Journey. 


MOVING? 


For  prompt  change  of  address, 
please  notify  us  six  weeks  before- 
hand; otherwise,  some  issues  may 
miss  you.  Also,  some  back  copies 
may  not  be  available. 

Write  to  MACFADDEN  PUBLI- 
CATIONS, INC.,  205  E.  42ND  ST., 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  both  old  and  new  address, 
and  if  possible,  enclose  mailing  la- 
bel from  a  recent  copy  of  your 
Radio-TV  Mirror  magazine. 

It's  possible  to  have  your  mailing 
address  corrected  by  filing  your 
new  address  with  the  Post  Office; 
they  will  notify  us.  However,  if  de- 
layed and  we  dispatch  current 
magazine  before  that  notice  reaches 
us,  it  means  added  expense  to  you 
because  the  Post  Office  will  not  for- 
ward copies  unless  you  pay  extra 
postage. 
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REALLY  WORKS  U 
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TESTS  ON  200  PATIENTS 

CLEARASIL  BROUGHT 
AMAZING  RELIEF 
TO  8  OUT  OP  EVERY  10 
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*CL£AKASiL 

WORKS  WHILE  IT 
HIDES  PIMPLES 

AMAZINGLY./ 


GUARANTEE:  CLEARASIU  must  amaze  you 

THE  FIRST  T/ME  YOU  USE  /T-  OA?  MONEY  SACK. 

Clearasil        l\m    orug&ists 


ONLY 
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SKIN-COLORED  TO 
HIDE  PIMPLES  DAY 
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NOT  A  GREASY 
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\  PRYING  CREAM.. 
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LEG    SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet — "THE  LIEPB  METHODS  FOB 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  40  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en- 
dorsed   by    multitudes. 


LIEPE  METHODS, 3250  N.Green  Bay  Ave. 

Oept.    27. c,    Milwaukee,    Wisconsin 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


Saves  Costly  Redecorating 

f  ASV^a/  AMAZING  INVENTION.  Banishes  old- 
...,|tHa'  ^BeF'  style  housecleaning  mess  and  mass.  No 
tr  ..£$  rags— no  sticky  "dough"— no  red,  swollen  bands.  No 
\'W  more  dangerous  stepladders.  Literally  erases  dirt  like 
y_magic  from  Wallpaper,  Painted  Walls,  Ceilings,  Window 
*^~_™i££S>'fc,nades.  Take  orders  from  friends  J  Earn  money !  Act  now! 
SAMPLES  FOR  TRIAI  Sample  offer  sent  jm- 
9HHirLC9  rUll  InlAL  mediately  to  all  who 
send  name  at  once.  Hurry.  Postcard  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY— 
just  your  name .    KRISTEE  CO.,  Dept.  440,     AKRON  8.  OHIO 


Borrow  '50  to  $600 

BY  MAI  ■ 


Confidential  Loan  Service 

Need  money?  No  matter  where  yon  live. ..  . 
you  can  borrow  BY  MAIL,  $50.00  to  $600.00 
this  easy,  quick,  confidential  way.  No  en- 
dorsers needed.  Employed  men  and  women 
of  good  character  eligible.  Solve  your  money 
problems  quickly  and  m  complete  privacy  With 
a  loan  made  by  mail.  Employer,  relatives  and 
friends  will  not  know  you 're  applying  for  a  loan. 
Convenient  monthly  payments.  Rush  coupon — 
giving  occupation  — for  Application  Blank  sent 
FREE  in  plain  envelope.  There's  no  obligation. 

STATE  FINANCE  CO..  323  Securities  Bide. 

Oept.  H-120.  OMAHA  2,  NEBRASKA 

■STATE  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  H-120. 


No  Endorsers 

REPAY 
ON  EASY 
TERMS 

Quick!  Easy! 

PRIVATE 


I 


323  Securities  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska 

Please  rush  FREE  Application  Blank. 

NAME. 


j  ADDRESS. 
I  CITY 


_STATE._ 


Occupation 

I  Amount  you  want  to  borrow  $ . 


-Age.. 


UGLY    NOSES 
RESHAPED 

FACES    LIFTED 

Skin  Wrinkles,  Deformed  Ears. 
Eyes.  Lips,  Breasts,  Scars, 
Blemishes  Corrected  Through 
Plastic  Surgery  —  Book  Reveals 
All.  Only  25c 

FRANKLIN  HOUSE  PUBLISHERS 
Dept.MK7,POBox6l6,N.Y.7,N.Y. 


Learn' Profitable  Profession 
in  QO  days  at  Home 


WOMEN  AND  MEN.  18  to  60 

■>■&  Swedish    Massage  graduates  make  big  money 

working  full  or  spare  time  with  doctors  or  in 
hospitals,  health  resorts,  beauty  salons,  clubs, 
private  practice.  A  dignified,  interesting  career! 

Qualify  for  your  graduation  certificate. 

Thorough    instruction  at   home   as    in 

class  rooms.  Write  now  for  Illustrated 

Book— FREE. 

The  College  of  Swedish  Massage 
v  ^JI>ept.259C.41E.Pearson.Chicasoll 

Please  send  free  Booklet  and  anatomy  charts. 


Name  . 
City... 


.  State . 


Age. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  OFFER 

TO  GET  NEW  CUSTOMERS 

Beautiful 
MAHOGANY  FINISH 

Knick-Knack 
SHELF 

Complete  with  6-Piece 

Hand -Painted  China  Tea  Set 

ONLY    59tf 

Worthy  of  a  proud  place  on 
yourwall, mantel, etc.  Alovely 
two-tier  miniature  filigree  de- 
sign shelf  and  china  tea  set 
that  enhances  the  beauty  of 
any  room.  Complete  with 
Charming,  richly  glazed  6- 
piece  China  Tea  Set,  containing  Tray,  covered  Sugar 
Bowl,Creamer,Teapot  and  2  Cups;  attractively  decorated 
in  true  color  floral  designs  with  gold  trim.  You'll  cherish  it ! 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

Adds  a  gay  note  to  surroundings.  Shelf  comes  with  hooks  for 
easy  hanging.  Not  more  than  2  sets  to  each  customer.  Add 
20cto  each  set  ordered  for  postage  and  handling.  No  C.O.D. 
GREAT  AMERICAN  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  605 
900  West  Lake  Street     -     -     CHICAGO  7,    ILLINOIS 
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too  plain  for  LOVE 


By 

AUNT    JENNY 

( as   played   on 
the  radio  show  by 
Agnes  Young) 


B 


Radio 

Television 
Mirror 


onus 

Novel 


Grace  Jamison  closed  the  door  of 
her  room  behind  her  and  leaned 
against  it.  She  thought  tiredly,  "I 
must  move  that  mirror.  I  never  real- 
ized before  how  silly  it  is  to  have  it 
facing  the  door  like  that.  Why,  the  first 
thing  I  see  is  my  own  face — and  that's 
no  treat!"  For  a  moment  she  stared  at 
the  objectionable  face — rather  square 
of  chin,  rather  wide  of  mouth.  She  was 
too  used  to  it  to  see  that  the  width  of 
her  brow  and  the  fineness  of  her  nose 
balanced  the  heaviness  of  the  other 
features,  and  gave  character  to  the 
whole  ensemble.  And  she  was  too  un- 
schooled in  female  wiles  to  know  what 
a  very  small  amount  of  makeup  would 
be  enough  to  reveal  to  the  world  the 
odd  color  of  her  eyes,  such  a  pale 
brown  as  to  be  almost  gold. 

In  any  case,  she  was  too  beaten  down 
at  the  moment  to  care.  Moving  to  the 
closet,  she  took  off  her  hat  and  put  it 
neatly  away  in  a  hatbox.  Her  purse 
went  into  a  little  cubicle  specially  sized 
for  it;  the  same  with  her  gloves.  Rou- 
tine. A  place  for  everything.  In  other 
words,  a  «rut.  Isn't  that  just  what  Aunt 
Celia  had  been  complaining  about  to 
Mother,  downstairs?  "Grace  is  already 
taking  on  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
first-class  maiden  lady."  How  clearly 
the  words  had  echoed  out  into  the  hall- 
way as  Grace  entered  the  house!  Even 
though  she  had  made  a  real  effort  not 
to  hear,  she  had  been  caught,  held 
transfixed  for  every  painful  word  to 
find  its  mark.  Celia  was  so  positive! 
That  was  the  main  trouble.  "After  all, 
she  hadn't  said  one  thing  that  I  don't 
know,  or  that  Mother  hasn't  been 
thinking,"  Grace  thought  honestly.  But 


in  Celia's  brisk,  let's  -  do  -  something  - 
about-it  tones  it  all  sounded  so  much 
more  real  and  grim!  "Did  Grace  go'out 
last  Saturday?  No,"  Celia  answered 
herself.  "Is  she  going  out  tonight?  No 
again." 

"She  went  out  during  the  week." 
Mother's  voice  had  faltered  slightly, 
and  Grace,  in  the  dim  hallway,  had 
ached  a  little  for  her. 

Celia  gave  a  short  laugh.  "To  a 
movie  with  the  girls?  And  you  call 
that  going  out?  Sarah,  stop  lying! 
Grace  knows  no  men,  and  if  you  and 
she  go  on  like  this  she  never  will,  and 
she'll  never  get  married,  and  what  good 
is  my  money  going  to  do  her  then? 
You've  got  to  face  the  fact  that  Grace 
is  plain,  and  we've  got  a  problem  on 
our  hands.  We've  got  to  find  her  a 
husband.  It's  not  an  insoluble  problem. 
In  fact  I've  already  begun  to  work  on 
it,  and  with  a  little  cooperation  from 
you—" 

"Grace  would  be  so  humiliated," 
Mother  had  said,  almost  pleadingly. 

Another  snort  from  Celia.  "Sarah, 
you  are  a  fool.  Do  we  have  to  spell  it 
out  in  lights  for  the  girl?  Use  a  little 
sense,  my  dear.  Now  listen  to  me.  .  .  ." 

Humiliated!  Creeping  upstairs,  Grace 
was  chilled  and  trembling  with  a  hu- 
miliation so  deep  that  there  must  be 
another  word  for  it.  To  be  discussed 
like  that — all  her  little  private  fears 
and  worries  and — yes,  and  hopes, 
darn  it!  She  still  had  hopes! — exposed 
like  that  to    (Continued  on  page  92) 


Aunt  Jenny  is  heard  Monday-Friday,  12 :15  P.M. 
EST  over  CBS.   It  is  sponsored  by  Lever  Bros. 
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COULD  IT  BE  POSSIBLE?   HAD  SHE  HEARD  HIM  RIGHT?   OR  WAS  HE 


She  would  have  this  one  night  .  .  .  this  one  glorious  night  when  even  she  might  look  pretty. 


MERELY  TEASING  WHEN  HE  TOLD  HER  SHE  REALLY  SEEMED  TO  GLOW  THAT  EVENING? 
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businesslike  analysis,  as  though  she  were 
somebody's  personnel  problem  .  .  .  oh,  of 
course  Mother  and  Celia  loved  her.  They 
wouldn't  intentionally  hurt  her  by  letting 
her  know  they  were  worried  about  her 
prospects.  She  changed  into  a  housecoat 
and  stretched  out  on  the  bed  for  a  few 
minutes  of  private  relaxation,  and  as  she 
lay  staring  up  at  the  ceiling  she  tried  to 
control  the  bitterness  that  invaded  her. 
Mother  and  Celia  .  .  .  did  they  think  she 
wasn't  concerned?  Did  they  think  she  liked 
going  out  with  the  girls  once  a  week — 
nights  when  the  girls  didn't  have  dates? 
And  making  a  fourth  at  bridge  with  Moth- 
er's friends,  because  she  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  be  available?  And  did  they 
think  they  could  do  anything  about  it,  if 
she  herself  hadn't  been  able  to?  And  any- 
way— didn't  they  have  any  imagination? 
Heavens,  suppose  by  some  far-fetched 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  just  suppose 
Celia  did  turn  up  a  man — what  good  would 
it  be,  with  the  man  knowing  he'd  been 
turned  up,  and  everyone  else  knowing  how 
Celia  had  schemed  for  it .  .  .  Grace  groaned 
and  got  up.  Oh,  well.  It  was  just  a  visit, 
after  all.  In  a  week  or  so  Celia  would  be 
gone,  and  all  would  be  normal  again. 

TThe  PiNK-and-gray  folds  of  the  taffeta 
■*■  housecoat  rustled  pleasantly  as  she  went 
downstairs.  Grace  held  herself  very 
straight,  and  just  for  practice  went  down 
as  she  had  been  taught  years  ago  in  danc- 
ing school — not  peering  downward  at  the 
steps,  but  proudly,  the  picture  of  a  woman 
absolutely  certain  that  the  ground  would 
always  accommodate  her  progress.  How 
nice  that  rustling  was;  how  nice  it  would 
be  if  it  were  an  evening  gown,  and  when 
she  got  to  the  bottom  a  tall  young  man  in 
faultless  dinner  jacket  would  look  ardently 
at  her  and  say,  "You  were  never  love- 
lier .  .  ."  Grace  giggled  aloud  at  the  wild 
flight  of  fancy,  stepped  into  the  living 
room— and  froze. 

Incredibly,  there  was  a  tall  young  man, 
staring  back  with  bewilderment  that 
matched  her  own  as  he  struggled  up  out  of 
the  deep  wing  chair.  Not  in  evening  clothes, 
Grace  noted  with  almost  hysterical  relief. 
If  he  had  been,  she  would  have  been  cer- 
tain she  was  having  a  real  hallucination. 
But  his  striped  gray  flannel  was  quite  as 
becoming,  and  though  his  dark  eyes 
weren't  by  any  means  ardent  they  were 
looking  at  her  with  interest,  now  that  his 
poise  had  come  back. 

She  said  uncertainly,  "Good  evening. 
Are  you — "  No,  no — one  didn't  ask  a  young 
man  in  one's  own  house  if  he  were  being 
taken  care  of!  This  wasn't  the  office!  She 
gulped  and  said,  "Was  there  anything — " 

The  young  man  smiled.  "I'm  Phil  Barnes, 
Miss  Jamison.  Miss  Aterson  asked  me  to 
stop  by  for  some  papers — " 

"Oh,  you're  Aunt  Celia's  lawyer."  Grace 
flushed,  hearing  herself.  She  sounded  like 
a  child  reading  from  the  fourth-grade 
primer.  "She  did  say  she  planned  to  get  in 
touch  with  you,  but  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
an  emergency." 

"It  isn't,  really.  It  just  happened  to  be 
convenient  for  me  to  drop  over  tonight, 
because  I  was  coming  in  to  Littleton  any- 
way." 

Grace  grinned  suddenly.  "You  mean 
Aunt  Celia  made  you  believe  it  was  con- 
venient. After  all,  I  know  your  office  is 
in  Metropole  and  that's  not  just  around  the 
corner — especially  on  a  Saturday  night." 

Phil  Barnes  gestured  to  show  how  little 
that  mattered.  "For  a  client  like  Miss  Celia 
Aterson,  you'd  be  surprised  how  close 
Metropole  can  be."  His  eyes  twinkled. 
"Bert — that's  my  partner,  Bert  Adams — 
Bert  and  I  haven't  been  in  business  very 
long.  You  and  your  Aunt  Celia  are  big 
items  in  our  lives." 

"Me?"  Astonishment  wiped  away  Grace's 
self-consciousness.  Perching  on  the  arm  of 


a  chair,  she  invited.  "Tell  me  about  that 
part  of  it,  won't  you?" 

"Just  like  a  woman,"  said  Phil  Barnes 
Grace  felt  suddenly  warm  and  pleased  and 
conscious  that  the  folds  of  the  housecoat 
were  falling  around  her  in  a  becoming 
manner.  Just  like  a  woman — me?  What  a 
strange  thought,  and  how  nice! 

He  went  on,  "If  you  know  of  any  way 
in  which  your  Aunt's  will  can  be  discussed 
without  your  coming  into  it — " 

"Oh — that.  Well,  unless  she's  disinherit- 
ing me  there's  not  much  news  in  that, 
you're  right.  That  will  has  been  hanging 
in  front  of  my  nose  since  I  was  born.  I 
thought  maybe  she'd  been  telling  you  in- 
teresting things." 

"She  has,  believe  me."  Phil  offered  her 
a  cigarette  and  lit  one  for  himself.  "And 
she's  not — hey,  wait  a  minute.  I'm  being 
most  unethical.  I'm  not  supposed  to  discuss 
a  client's  business — " 

Grace  smiled.  "Not  a  bit.  You're  being 
friendly."  She  watched  for  the  twinkle 
that  always  seemed  to  precede  his  smile, 
and  was  rewarded. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact — "  Phil  began,  but 
was  interrupted  by  a  brisk  voice  from 
the  doorway. 

"That  sounds  promising  indeed."  Aunt 
Celia  swept  into  the  room,  glanced  criti- 
cally at  Grace,  and  handed  Phil  a  leather 
folder.  "Who's  being  friendly  to  whom, 
may  I  ask — or  is  it  both  of  you?"  Her 
military  briskness  made  Grace  wince,  as 
always,  and  wait  shakily  for  whatever  was 
coming  next.  Celia  was  capable  of  saying 
anything  at  all;  tact  was  something  she 
didn't  hold  with.  Unexpectedly,  she  caught 
Phil  Barnes'  eye,  and  at  once  she  knew 
that  he  understood  how  she  felt.  He  gave 
her    a    quick,    comradely    half    smile. 

"I  was  just  going  to  say  that  before  you 
went  up  to  get  this  material  you  were  good 
enough  to  ask  me  to  stop  for  dinner,  and 
I—" 

"Changed  your  mind?"  boomed  Aunt 
Celia.  "Good,  glad  to  hear  it.  Kind  of 
thought  you  might  after  meeting  my  niece 
here." 

Grace's  smile  was  firmly  fixed  on  her 
lips,  but  she  shot  Celia  a  glance  of  pure 
murder.  It  was  safe  enough;  Celia  was  so 
insensitive  that  short  of  attacking  her  with 
a  blunt  instrument  you  could  never  hope 
to  startle  her.  But  Phil  Barnes  caught  it; 
later,  when  Grace's  mother  had  flutter  - 
ingly  rearranged  the  table  and  they  were 
sitting  down,  he  managed  to  murmur  to 
Grace,  "I've  got  a  few  like  that  myself. 
Lean  on  me,  girl;  I  know  what  you're 
going  through."  After  that,  there  was  no 
question  about  their  being  friends. 


'TUlking  to  Phil  was  so  easy  that  not  even 
*■  Mother  and  Celia  made  any  difference. 
Grace  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  dinner;  but 
when  cleaning-up  time  arrived  she  got  a 
bit  uneasy.  Each  time  Mother  went  out  to 
the  kitchen  Celia  somehow  got  in  the  way 
of  Grace's  going  out  after  her,  and  finally, 
in  a  great  burst  of  inventiveness,  Celia 
remained  in  the  kitchen  and  bellowed,  I 
"Sarah — may  I  speak  to  you  for  a  mo- 
ment?" Mrs.  Jamison,  who  had  just  begun 
to  clear  the  coffee-cups,  gave  Phil  and 
Grace  an  apologetic  look  and  disappeared 
through  the  swinging  door.  It  was  all, 
Grace  thought  angrily,  as  obvious  as  j 
though  they  had  written  out  their  plans 
on  a  blackboard,  but  beside  her,  Phil 
Barnes  began  to  chuckle,  and  she  found  j 
herself  laughing  with  him.  Somehow  after 
that  it  didn't  seem  at  all  surprising  that 
he  asked  her  to  have  dinner  with  him  the 
next  night,  or  that  without  thinking  or 
hesitating,  she  said  she  would. 

Across  the  dinner  table  the  next  night 
Grace  and  Phil  chattered  away  like  a 
pair  of  easy  old  friends  who  hadn't  seen 
one  another  in  a  long  time  and  had  much 
to  talk  over.  Accustomed  to  her  plainness. 


Grace  had  never  been  especially  self-con- 
scious about  it;  she  had  grown  used  to 
having  the  few  men  she  knew  treat  her 
calmly  and  off-handedly.  The  handful 
of  dates  that  dotted  her  past  were  polite, 
dull  memories;  she  had  been  bored,  and 
it  was  obvious  the  men  had  been  too.  But 
Phil  was  different.  She  couldn't  remember 
talking  so  much  or  laughing  so  much  .  .'. 
and  because  she  enjoyed  seeing  him  laugh 
she  became,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
quite  adept  at  saying  things  she  knew 
would  narrow  his  dark  eyes  in  that  attrac- 
tive glimmering  twinkle  .  .  . 

"If  only  I  can  get  past  Mother  and  Celia, 
and  up  the  stairs,  I'll  have  had  a  lovely 
time,"  she  told  Phil  in  the-  taxi  going 
home.  They  both  laughed.  "I  can  imagine 
the  third  degree  they've  set  up  for  me  to- 
night!" 

"Your  aunt  is  a  bit  of  a  tyrant,"  Phil 
agreed.  "Isn't  it  strange  about  people  like 
that,  though — they've  got  a  knack  for  mak- 
ing you  want  to  fight  for  your  rights,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  always  manage  to 
get  you  under  enough  obligation  to  them 
so  that  when  you  begin  to  see  red  and — 
well,  you  think  twice  and  shade  it  down  to 
pink." 

Grace  felt  an  odd  little  chill.  "It's  not 
obligation  that  keeps  me  quiet — it's  only 
Mother's  feelings.  She's  the  one  who's 
under  Celia's  thumb,  and  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  fair  of  me  to  stir  up  trouble. 
Anyway — I'm  not  around  the  house  that 
much."  She  was  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
ride,  and  when  the  taxi  stopped  and  they 
got  out  she  almost  had  to  struggle  to  give 
Phil  the  right  kind  of  smile  and  good- 
night. Something  in  his  words  had  dis- 
turbed her;  she  wanted  to  get  away  by 
herself  to  figure  out  what  it  was.  She  was 
confused  when  he  asked  her  if  he  might 
see  her  again  the  following  night. 

"I'd  love  to — but  aren't  you  due  back  in 
Metropole?" 

Phil  laughed.  "You  mean  am  I  ever  go- 
ing back  to  work?  Ask  your  delightful 
relative,  in  there — she  seems  to  have  made 
up  her  mind  to  keep  me  here  indefinitely, 
or  all  week,  anyway.  More  details  have 
come  up  with  that  will  than — well,  re- 
member what  I  told  you.  She  is  an  im- 
portant client,  and  doesn't  she  know  it!" 

Grace's  smile  faded.  There  it  was  again 
.  .  .  something  that  didn't  ring  well.  Rather 
abruptly,  she  asked  Phil  to  call  her  at  her 
office  the  next  day,  said  good-night  and 
went  into  the  house.  Not  until  she  was 
safely  upstairs  in  her  room  did  she  realize 
that  she  had  avoided  the  inquisition  in 
the  living  room  by  simply  sailing  right  past 
it  with  a  brusque  greeting,  so  preoccupied 
and  perturbed  by  Phil's  words  that  she 
couldn't  be  bothered  worrying  about  Celia! 


Apparently  what  they  said  about  counter - 
irritation  was  true — all  you  needed  to  van- 
quish one  difficulty  was  to  acquire  a  more 
annoying  one! 

By  the  time  she  finally  got  to  sleep  she 
had  nailed  it  down — that  inner  sense  of 
warning,  of  withdrawal,  that  had  checked 
her  rush  of  friendliness  toward  Phil.  How 
dull-witted  she  had  been,  after  all.  It  was 
quite  simple!  Hadn't  she  stood  there  and 
heard  Celia  say  so  positively  to  Mother 
that  she  had  already  been  at  work  on  the 
problem  of  Grace's  social  life?  Magically, 
an  hour  later,  enter  Phil  Barnes — what 
could  be  more  like  a  rabbit  out  of  a 
magician's  hat?  Bert  Adams  had  always 
handled  Celia's  legal  affairs,  Grace  remem- 
bered; Phil  himself  had  mentioned  that  to- 
night. But  Bert  was  married,  a  devoted 
father — no  candidate.  No,  Phil  was  what 
Celia  had  been  working  on — it  stood  to 
reason.  Hadn't  she  summoned  him  to  Lit- 
tleton, where  he'd  be  sure  to  meet  Grace? 
Wasn't  she  keeping  him  in  town — as  Phil 
himself  had  said — with  one  pretext  after 
another?  And — Grace  smiled  wryly  into 
the  suddenly  oppressive  darkness — didn't 
Phil  know  it,  know  just  what  was  going 
on?  Celia  had  made  it  plain  enough  that 
she  expected  him  to  take  notice  of  Grace. 
Being  nice  to  the  boss's  daughter — the 
client's  niece — it  was  the  same  thing. 
Up-and-coming  young  men  always  had  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  that  sort  of  obliga- 
tion. Grace  sat  sharply  upright,  the  word 
ringing  in  her  ears.  Obligation!  Just  what 
Phil  had  said  in  the  taxi.  'They  put  you 
under  obligation'  .  .  .  Her  lips  trembled, 
and  she  firmed  them  resolutely.  Getting 
up,  she  stole  through  the  quiet  dark  to  the 
bathroom,  washed  down  an  aspirin  tablet 
with  a  gulp  of  icy  water,  and  crept  back  to 
bed.  Never  mind,  never  mind,  she  told  her- 
self. So  what?  You  didn't  think  he  had 
fallen  madly  in  love  with  you,  any  more 
than  you  have  with  him.  Don't  take  it  so 
seriously.  Don't  make  a  thing  of  it.  He's 
a  nice  guy,  pleasant  company.  Might  as 
well  go  out  with  him  again  while  he's  in 
town.  Might  as  well  make  it  easier  for  him. 
to  get  himself  in  solid  with  Aunt  Celia  .  .  . 

Next  morning  she  was  amazed  and  a 
little  rueful  to  realize  that  after  all  she 
had  slept  very  well.  Granted,  her  heart 
ached  ever  so  slightly;  and  granted  also 
that  every  time  she  blinked  her  eyes  Phil's 
face  had  a  way  of  coming  between  them 
and  her  typewriter.  But  her  work  went  on 
as  placidly  as  usual,  and  nobody  else  no- 
ticed anything  wrong.  "I'm  so  sensible," 
she  thought,  bitterly.  "That's  the  big  thing 
about  me.  Sensible  Grace,  never  shooting 
for  the  moon.  And  next  week,  when  he's 
gone,  I'll  be  as  sensible  as  ever.  There 
won't  be  the  slightest  change  .  .  ." 
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form  real  problems  of  love,  hope,  fear,  jealousy, 
and  many  others.  The  people  you  meet  here  are 
people  you  might  meet  anywhere — people  like 
you,  your  family,  your  friends.  You'll  hear  their 
heart-felt  problems  and  their  own  solutions — 
direct  from  the  files  of  True  Story  Magazine. 

TUNE  IN 

MY  TRUE  STORY 
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AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  STATIONS 


for  the  best  in 
dramatic  presentations 

of  Hollywood 's 
most  outstanding 
motion  pictures  .  .  . 


•  m  0  •  • 

•  fi  •  •  •  *  • 


theatre 

PRO 

over  the   %3iJlJ   net- 
ivork  every  Monday 
Night  at  9  P.M.,  EST. 
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The 


RUBBER  TIP 


BOB 


.pi** 


P  Guaranteed  by 
(Good  Housekeeping 

8  Reasons  Wny^^™**^ 
B4B5  ore  Better... 

•  Can't  cut  or  scratch  scalp 

•  Can't  cut,  break  or  split  hair 

•  Longest  rubber  tips 

•  Won't  peel  off 

•  Won't  get  "gummy" 

•  Can't  scratch  or  mar  teeth 

•  Can't  break  nails,  chip  polish 

•  Exclusive  DYNA-SPRING  steel 

BABS... the  First 
and  still  the  Finest 


♦♦Sew  For  Cash 41 

Iuse  our  patterns,  materials,  directions  in  yowl 
own  home,  full  or  part  time.  We  buy  from  you.  I 
Wilson   Ties,  402   S.  Main,   Stillwater   (3)   Minn.  I 


SELL  UNIQUE  '/tatfCe-itt-SkittliQllS 

>   Earn  EXTRA  MONEY! 


■Now,  at  last,  you  can  offer  your  friends  these 
■excitingly  different  notes.  Just  50  boxes  bring 
■you  $25.00.  Be  different!  Sell  the  unusual! 

■Cute  Salt  Shakers,  musical  toys,  novel  dolls, 
■Secret  Pal  cards ,  Eastern  Star,  Catholic  boxes, 
■Kiddy  books  and  records,  $1  Gifts.  Largest  line 

■  Everyday  Greeting  Cards  assures  top  sales.  Send 
I  today  for  FREE  Note  Samples  and  Cards  on  approval. 

Midwest,  1113  Washington.  Dept.W35, St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLDTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental  plates 
so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat  and  talk 
with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many  cases  al- 
most as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the 
constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c 
and  50c  at  druggists.  If  your  druggist  hasn't  It, 
don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  5286-C.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


UNWANTED  HAIR  ? 

IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 


Quick  as  a  wink,  superfluous  hair  eliminated.  Com. 
pletely  removes  all  hair  from  FACE,  arms  and  legs. 
Checks  future  growth.  Leaves  the  skin  petal-smooth. 
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Like  magic.  Milady's  skin  becomes  adorable.  For  the 
finest  down  or  the  heaviest  growth.  Seems  miraculous, 
but  our  39  years  experience  proves  it  is  the  scientifically 
correct  way.  Odorless.  Safe.  Harmless.  Simple  to  apply. 
Superior  to  ordinary  hair  removers.  For  15  years  ZiP 
Epilatorwas  $5.00.  NOW  ONLY$1.10.  Same  superior 
formula,  same  size.  Good  stores  or  by  mail  $1.10  or 

LC.O.D.  No  Fed.  tax.  Above  guaranteed,  money-back,   i 
JORDEAU    INC.    Box  C-]  9,  SOUTH  ORANGE,  N.J.^ 


Unfortunately,  Mr.  Dobbs,  whose  newly- 
married  secretary  couldn't  keep  her  mind 
on  her  work,  made  the  mistake  of  coming 
to  Grace  for  some  special  letters  with  the 
dreadful  words,  "Thank  heaven  you've  still 
got  your  feet  on  the  ground,  Miss  Jami- 
son." This  was  too  much.  This  was  rub- 
bing it  in.  In  quiet  desperation  she  took  an 
extra-long  lunch  hour  and  went  to  Lynn's, 
whose  awesomely  expensive  showroom  she 
had  never  dared  enter  before.  When  she 
got  back  to  the  office  she  had  several 
exiting  silver-gray  boxes  to  stuff  beneath 
her  desk  and  a  stunned  feeling  when 
she  thought  of  her  checkbook.  Had  she 
really  done  it?  But  what  for?  He  might 
not  even  call  ...  it  wasn't  sensible! 

But  he  did  call.  She  had  never  really 
doubted  he  would.  That  dress  with  its 
velvet  skirt  and  shimmering  lame  blouse 
— that  had  made  it  certain.  She  was  going 
to  have  this  one  night,  at  least.  It  didn't 
mean  anything,  it  wouldn't  matter  in  the 
long  run;  but  it  would  be  fun.  This  one 
night,  she  might  even  manage  to  look  pret- 
ty ..  . 

C'veryone  thought  she  did.  Celia,  survey- 
*-*  ing  her,  said  rudely,  "Well,  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  look  like  something  at  last.  What'd 
you  do,  put  stuff  on  your  eyes?" 

"It  looks  wonderful,"  Mother  said  de- 
fensively. 

"I  didn't  say  it  didn't.  I  think  she  ought 
to  go  in  more  for  that  stuff — I  told  you  so, 
remember!  She's  too  meek  and  mild,  that's 
her  trouble.  That  dress,  now — it's  the  right 
thing.  Gives  her  a  shape — " 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake!"  Grace  flung 
angrily  out  into  the  hall.  "Stop  going  over 
me  as  if  I  were  a  side  of  beef  at  the 
butcher's.  It's  just  a  new  dress,  and  I'm 
simply  going  out  to  the  Founder's  Day 
dance  at  the  high  school  gym,  and  it's  just 
a  date.  Can't  you  two  play  cards  or  some- 
thing and  get  your  minds  off  me?"  The 
doorbell  rang,  and  she  went  to  answer  it, 
still  simmering.  But  the  sight  of  the  deliv- 
ery boy  offering  a  small  florist's  box  wiped 
out  everything  but  the  pleasantly  nervous 
tripping  of  her  heart.  Phil  had  chuckled  a 
little  over  the  dance  when  she  proposed  it, 
saying  that  he  hadn't  dared  enter  a  high 
school  since  they  finally  released  him  from 
his  own.  But  nevertheless  he'd  taken  it 
seriously  enough  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
sending  her  an  orchid.  An  orchid!  Gently, 
as  though  it  were  one  of  the  crown  jewels, 
Grace  pinned  it  to  the  waist  of  her  dress, 
and  stared  back  at  her  warm  cheeks  and 
brilliant  eyes  in  the  hall  mirror.  How 
thoughtful  of  him!  He  might  have  sent 
camellias,  or  roses — but  no.  He  had  made 
it  just  right,  made  the  week  perfect — more 
fun  than  she'd  ever  had  before,  and  an 
orchid,  which  was  something  else  she  had 
never  had. 

It  was  so  nice  that  in  self-defense  the 
little  thread  of  bitterness  began  to  run 
through  her  thoughts  again,  the  knowledge 
that  it  wasn't  real.  She  reminded  herself, 
"It's  just  Aunt  Celia,  not  me — remember!" 
and  tried  not  to  let  herself  feel  too  warm 
and  happy  and  eager.  But  fortunately  Phil 
arrived  before  the  glow  washed  out  of  her 
face.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  seemed  to  see  the  coat  she  was 
holding  out  to  him.  Then,  apologizing,  he 
took  it  and  put  it  around  her  shoulders. 
All  the  way  over  to  the  high  school  he  was 
silent  and  preoccupied,  and  Grace  felt 
awkwardness  stealing  over  her  like  a  ham- 
pering cloak.  What  had  gone  wrong?  Was 
the  dress  a  mistake — did  it  make  her  too 
conspicuous,  was  it  unbecoming.  .  .  ?  Was 
he  thinking  about  something  entirely  apart 
from  the  two  of  them — business?  Another 
girl? 

When  they  reached  the  school,  she  wel- 
comed the  chance  to  slip  away  to  the 
dressing  room  for  a  few  minutes,  to  pull 
herself  together.   The  swirling,   chattering 


crowd  and  the  brilliant  lights  had  been 
almost  like  a  blow.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  understood  why  men  went  into 
bars  and  ordered — well,  whatever  they  or- 
dered. She  needed  help  to  go  out  and  face 
that  preoccupation  of  Phil's  again.  She 
studied  herself  in  the  long  mirror,  frown- 
ing. It  still  looked  fine  to  her!  Maybe  he 
was  just  tired  of  dancing  to  Aunt  Celia's 
piping.  Well  .  .  .  she  tidied  her  hair  and 
recklessly  added  another  touch  of  mascara 
and  eye-shadow,  touched  the  orchid  for 
luck,  and  headed  back  to  the  gym.  He'd 
just  have  to  put  up  with  it  for  tonight,  that 
was  all. 

About  an  hour  later,  flushed  and  laugh- 
ing from  an  intricate  rhumba  through 
which  her  inexperienced  feet  had  followed 
Phil's  as  though  magnetized,  she  met  his 
eyes  over  a  cup  of  punch  and  knew,  with  a 
thumping  shock,  that  she  had  been  all 
wrong.  He  wasn't  putting  up  with  her;  it 
was  something  else.  The  look  prolonged 
itself  unbearably.  Grace's  hand  began  to 
shake,  and  she  put  the  cup  down  and  said, 
uncertainly,  "Phil?  Is — is  anything  the 
matter?" 

He  withdrew  his  eyes  at  last.  "I  don't 
know.  Unless  it's  something  with  my  eye- 
sight. I've  never  seen  a  girl — well,  glitter 
like  this  before." 

"Me?"  Grace  said,  dumbfounded.  "Glit- 
ter?" 

"You  have  the  darndest  habit  of  saying 
'who,  me?'  As  though  you  didn't  believe 
you  were  really  here  at  all.  Certainly,  you." 

The  music  began  again,  pounding  in 
Grace's  ears  in  time  with  her  heartbeat. 
She  said  weakly,  "There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  your  eyesight  at  that.  I 
have  some  kindly  friends  who  say  nice 
enough  things  to  me — all  about  how  sensi- 
ble I  am — but  nobody  ever  said  I  glittered 
before." 

Phil  said  soberly,  "I'll  write  you  a  testi- 
monial any  time.  I'll  say,  'I  saw  Grace 
Jamison  glitter' — or  maybe  'glow'  would 
be  better.  On  such  and  such  a  night,  I  saw 
it  .  .  ." 

Grace  gave  a  nervous  little  laugh  that 
sounded  like  someone  else.  "I  suppose  a 
lawyer  has  to  be  careful  about  using  just 
the  right  word  at  the  right  time." 

Phil  put  his  arms  around  her  and  drew 
her  back  into  the  swaying  crowd  on  the 
floor.  Oh,  better — much  better  this  way, 
with  her  face  mercifully  hidden  against 
his  shoulder,  her  body  following  his  slight- 
ly and  absent-mindedly  because  it  was  so 
much  more  important  to  hear  what  he 
might  say  .  .  .  She  felt  his  cheek  against 
her  hair.  "It's  not  words,  Grace,"  he  mum- 
bled. She  barely  heard  him.  "It's  not  just 
words.  That's  what  scares  me." 

"Scares  you?"  It  was  just  above  a  whis- 
per. 

ITe  gripped  her  almost  angrily,  and  then 
*■*■  relaxed  his  arm.  "Sure,  it  scares  me. 
I'm  just  getting  started,  Grace.  Bert  and  I 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we're  really 
set.  I've  got  a  lot  of  long-range,  tedious 
plans  . . .  I'm  just  not  prepared  for  anything 
like  this." 

Grace  didn't  answer.  Her  head  seemed 
to  be  floating  somewhere  far  above  the 
rest  of  her,  a  balloon  on  a  string.  Vaguely 
she  knew  that  the  lights  were  dimmer; 
there  seemed  to  be  more  room  around 
them.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  realized 
Phil  had  danced  her  out  to  the  corridor. 
She  didn't  know — she  never  did  find  out — 
whether  or  not  they  were  alone  there,  but 
it  didn't  matter  to  Phil.  "Look  at  me,"  he 
said.  "I'm  going  to  kiss  you."  Then  he  did, 
and  the  delightful  vagueness  came  back 
and  floated  her  away.  Hazily  she  thought, 
Being  sensible  was  never  like  this.  Then 
she  thought  nothing  at  all  .  .  . 

The  haziness  persisted.  It  dimmed  out 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  left  only  a  con- 
sciousness of  herself  and  Phil  moving  about 


with  peculiar  carefulness,  as  though  they 
had  suddenly  turned  into  some  very  brittle, 
breakable  material.  Glass  or  eggshell.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  not  another  word 
was  spoken.  They  went  back  and  danced; 
they  stopped  somewhere  for  coffee;  he 
brought  her  home.  All  that  must  have  hap- 
pened, for  she  woke  the  next  morning  in 
her  own  room,  her  own  bed — everything 
normal.  Except  that  inwardly  she  was 
vibrating  with  the  knowledge  that  some- 
thing tremendous — something  fearful  and 
world-shaking — was  going  to  happen. 
Springing  out  of  bed,  she  rubbed  her  fore- 
head furiously;  what  was  it,  what  was  it? 
Then  she  remembered.  Phil  was  coming, 
they  were  going  on  a  picnic.  Just  the  two  of 
them.  It  was  Saturday,  and  Phil  was  com- 
ing! 

F  ike  A  criminal,  she  listened  at  her  door 
•"  until  all  sounds  ceased  in  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen.  She  couldn't  bear  to  face 
either  Mother  or  Celia  this  morning.  She 
couldn't  bear  anyone,  except  Phil.  There 
must  be  no  line  drawn  between  last  night 
and  today.  There  wasn't  any  in  her  feel- 
ings; as  far  as  she  was  concerned  the  magic 
wave  was  still  buoying  her  up.  She  heard 
Mother  come  up  to  stand,  listening,  outside 
her  door,  and  then  go  down  to  report  that 
she  was  still  asleep.  "Well,  I  suppose  we 
can't  wake  her,"  Celia  said  grudgingly.  "All 
right,  Sarah,  I'll  give  you  a  hand  with  the 
marketing.  And  then  there's  a  sale  on  at 
Rutherson's,  I  see  .  .  ."  Sounds  of  depar- 
ture. Grace  hugged  herself.  Perfect,  every- 
thing perfect.  She'd  have  the  kitchen  to 
herself  and  she  could  sing  or  shout  or  turn 
handsprings  as  she  made  the  sandwiches 
...  or  just  stand,  dreaming  and  unbeliev- 
ing ..  . 

She  got  a  huge  basket  packed  and 
changed  her  clothes  three  times  before 
Phil  came.  She  wasn't  satisfied  with  the 
beige  sweater  and  plain  tweed  skirt,  but 
what  could  you  expect?  They  had  been 
bought  before  .  .  .  they  had  been  bought 
for  a  plain,  resigned  girl  to  wear  around 
the  house.  Not  for  a  girl  whose  eyes,  even 
without  last  night's  make-up,  had  taken 
to  shining  like  something  in  a  jeweler's 
window,  whose  hair  was  suddenly  velvety 
brown  instead  of  just  plain  brown. 

She  left  a  note  for  Mother  and  waited 
impatiently  until  the  hired  station  wagon 
pulled  up  before  the  house.  Then  she 
rushed  out  with  the  basket,  in  a  fever  to  be 
off  before  the  two  inquisitors  returned. 
Phil,  leaning  over  to  drop  the  basket  into 
the  body  of  the  wagon,  smiled  teasingly. 
"Somebody  after  you?"  he  asked. 

"Not  yet,  but  if  we  don't  take  off  they 
will  be."  Grace  giggled  suddenly.  "I'm 
getting  terribly  good  about  avoiding  them. 
I  just  felt — "  she  sobered  in  embarrass- 
ment, seeing  where  her  words  were  taking 
her.  But  Phil's  gaze  was  merciless;  she 
had  to  go  on.  "I  just  didn't  want  to  have 
to  talk  to  them  today,"  she  admitted,  softly. 

Phil  started  the  car.  "I  know.  Have  you 
got  a  feeling  like — well,  as  though  you 
weren't  quite  real?  As  though  you  were 
holding  your  breath?" 

She  nodded.  Phil's  right  hand  covered 
hers  briefly  and  went  back  to  the  wheel. 
After  a  while  he  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
said,  "I  hope  you  didn't  make  any  peanut 
butter  sandwiches.  I  know  I  have  no  right 
to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  teeth — " 

"Peanut  butter!  What  do  you  take  me 
for?"  She  understood  and  welcomed,  his 
attempt  to  relieve  the  tension  a  little.  "I'm 
quite  insulted  that  you  should  think  me 
capable  of  bringing  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches. I  may  insist  on  getting  out  and 
walking  home  at  once." 

Phil's  lips  twitched.  "Oh,  no,  you  don't. 
Not  without  a  lot  better  cause  than  that," 
he  said.  "Of  course  if  you're  looking  for  a 
reason  for  walking  home  I  might  be  able  to 
arrange  it — " 


Grace  laughed,  and  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  warm  cheeks  to  cool  them.  It  was  all 
quite  unreal,  quite  unbelievable  .  .  .  the 
drive,  the  warm,  lifting  day,  the  hand- 
kerchief-sized bit  of  grass  they  found  on 
the  edge  of  a  nameless  creek,  hemmed  in 
by  thick,  privacy -making  shrubbery.  And 
the  delicate  weaving  of  the  thread  between 
them,  growing  stronger  and  more  sub- 
stantial with  every  word  and  accidental 
touch  and  all  the  silences  .  .  .  They  even, 
almost,  had  a  quarrel.  It  happened  when 
Phil,  taking  a  paper  cup  of  coffee  from 
her  hand,  said,  interrupting  his  own  sen- 
tence about  something  entirely  different, 
"There  you  go  again." 

"There  I  go  what?"  Grace  asked  nervous- 
ly. 

"Glittering.  Sending  out  sparks.  In  broad 
daylight,   too." 

She  felt  herself  flushing  and  turned 
away.  "Don't,  Phil.  You  don't  have  to— I 
mean,  it's  wonderful  to  have  you — Oh,  just 
don't.  I  don't  take  well  to  that  kind  of 
thing." 

Phil  got  very  still  and  stern-looking. 
"What  sort  of  thing?" 

"Compliments."  She  waved  her  hand 
vaguely.  "It  makes  me  feel  self-conscious. 
It  would  be  different  if  I  were  pretty — " 

This  time  it  was  Phil  who  got  violently, 
angrily  red.  "If  you  were  pretty!  What 
makes  you  think — "  With  an  obvious  effort, 
he  controlled  himself.  "I  wish  I  understood 
you  better.  Every  now  and  then  you  say 
something  like  that  and  all  my  calculations 
go  awry.  What  gave  you  this  feeling  that 
there's  something  wrong  with  you?  What 
makes  you  .  .  .  draw  back?  What  makes 
you  so  uncertain  about  yourself?  There's 
some  little  kink  in  you  I  can't  get  at — " 

"If  you'd  been  born  a  plain  girl,  you 
wouldn't  have  to  ask."  Hurt  and  surprised, 
Grace  drew  herself  away.  But  then  she 
thought,  He's  right,  wanting  to  under- 
stand. He's  not  trying  to  hurt  me.  It's 
important  that  we  should  understand 
everything  about  one  another  .  .  .  She 
went  on,  forcing  herself  to  be  honest, 
"I've  always  known  I  was  no  beauty.  May- 
be it  would  have  been  better  if  my  family 
had  kidded  me  along  a  little,  but — they're 
not  the  type.  Mother  and  Aunt  Celia, 
they've  never  made  any  bones  about  my 
looks.  That's  why  it  makes  me  prickly  to 
have  you — well,  notice  them."  She  grinned 
suddenly.  "I  know  I  have  a  heart  of  gold, 
though.  You  could  compliment  that." 

Phil's  frown  didn't  lighten.  He  took  her 
-*■  hand  and  held  it  against  his  cheek. 
"You  don't  know,  do  you,"  he  said.  "You 
don't  know  how  lovely  you  are.  You  don't 
know  about  your  eyes  or  the  line  .  .  . 
right  here  .  .  .  from  your  cheek  to  your 
mouth  .  .  ."  Unexpectedly  he  sat  back  and 
said,  "I  wish  your  Aunt  Celia  and  her  will 
were  in  Timbuctoo." 

"Oh,  why?"  Grace  said  breathlessly.  It 
was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  remind 
him  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Celia  they 
would  never  have  met.  And  how  strange 
to  remember  that  she  had  been  angry  with 
Celia  about  it?  How  strange  that  there  was 
a  time,  two  brief  days,  when  she  had 
cynically  resigned  herself  to  being  taken 
out  by  Phil  because  she  had  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  and  Celia  would  obviously  make 
it  uncomfortable  for  him  if  he  didn't.  How 
could  he  say  she  drew  back  distrustfully? 
She  knew  little  enough,  it  was  true  .  .  .  but 
she  knew  that  there  was  no  doubt  about 
the  realness  of  the  feeling  between  them. 
Celia  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Even  if  she 
were  in  Timbuctoo  this  thing  would  go  on 
.  .  .  She  felt  brave  and  sure  and  not  at  all 
uncertain  as  she  took  Phil's  face  between 
her  hands  and  drew  it  down  toward 
hers  .  .  . 

They  made  wild  plans  for  the  evening. 
They  decided  to  get  all  dressed  up  and  find 
some  place  where  they  could  get  cham- 
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pagne  and  caviar  and  pressed  duck  and 
crepes  suzette.  "We'll  wind  up  having 
scrambled  eggs  in  a  hash  joint,"  Grace 
said,  mistrustfully.  "You  and  I  both  know 
those  other  things  don't  really  exist.  Only 
in  books  and  movies  .  .  ." 

"That's  what  you  think,"  Phil  said  with 
a  mock  leer.  "Just  tag  along  with  me,  my 
proud  beauty,  and  I'll  show  you  they  do 
exist — even  if  we  have  to  drive  all  the 
way  to  Metropole  to  get  them!" 

In  a  flurry  of  laughter  and  bubbling 
excitement  he  left  her  at  her  door  and 
drove  off,  calling  back  that  she  had  no 
more  than  an  hour  to  get  ready.  Grace  was 
still  laughing  to  herself  when  she  went 
inside  and  shut  the  door  behind  her.  There 
were  voices  in  the  living  room,  and  she  had 
a  sudden,  stabbing  premonition  that  if  she 
wanted  the  laughter  to  last  she  must  get 
past  that  door  and  up  the  stairs — it  was 
confused  and  not  sharp  enough  to  make 
her  act,  and  then  in  one  instant  she  was 
caught.  It  was  too  late.  She  heard. 

" — not  so  far-fetched,"  Celia  was  saying. 
"I've  already  sounded  him  out  about  it." 

"Celia!"  Mrs.  Jamison's  voice  was  horri- 
fied. "You  offered  him  money — ?" 

"You  must  think  I'm  an  idiot.  I  didn't 
offer  anything.  But  it's  a  well-known  thing, 
Sarah,  that  lots  of  young  lawyers  and  doc- 
tors are  set  up  by  their  wives'  families.  If 
they're  smart  enough  to  marry  wives  with 
money.  And  let's  face  it — my  money  will 
be  Grace's  big  asset."  Cowering  in  the  hall, 
Grace  covered  her  ears,  but  the  voice 
penetrated.  "It's  nothing  shameful.  Sensi- 
ble, I  call  it." 

Mrs.  Jamison  gave  a  little,  distracted 
moan.  "I  don't  like  it,  Celia.  We'd  best 
leave  the  girl  alone  .  .  ." 

"That  young  man  is  leaving  town  tomor- 
row," Celia  snapped.  "I  won't  let  Grace  lose 
her  only  chance  at  a  husband  for  want  of  a 
little  boost  on  the  part  of  the  only  family 
she's  got — "  The  voice  turned  smug.  "If 
you  recall,  there  were  some  slight  business 
arrangements  connected  with  your  own 
marriage,  Sarah." 

"Oh — how  can  you!  We  were  in  love, 
Celia.  You  don't  know — " 

"I'm  not  saying  a  word  against  love." 
Celia  sounded  as  though  she  were  patting 
her  sister  on  the  shoulder,  in  apology.  "It 
can  come  later;  money  never  stopped  it. 
Barnes  is  a  sensible  young  man — he'll  see 
my  point,  I'm  sure — " 

The  stairs  glimmered  before  Grace's  eyes. 
They  wavered,  drew  close,  slipped  away 
.  .  .  and  yet  she  had  to  get  up  them,  quietly, 
still  as  a  mouse  .  .  .  She  managed  it  some- 
how. Shaking  and  dizzy,  she  turned  the  key 
with  slippery  hands  and  fell  across  the  bed. 
I  was  right  all  along,  she  thought  dazedly. 
I  was  made  of  glass,  of  eggshell  .  .  .  and  I 
have  broken.  So  I  can  be  right  sometimes. 
The  room  swung  crazily  around  her  head, 


and  she  clutched  the  bedspread  in  panic. 
And  Celia's  right;  she  has  to  be — the 
money  makes  her  right.  I've  heard  that  all 
my  life,  it  must  be  true.  And  Phil's  right, 
of  course,  because  young  lawyers  need 
money.  He  told  me  so  himself.  He  said 
he  had  plans,  he  wasn't  prepared  to  fall  in 
love — but  that  was  before  Celia  made  her 
business  offer.  When  did  she  do  it?  How? 
And  what  did  Phil  say?  Oh— she  rolled 
over  and  pressed  her  palms  against  her 
hot,  dry  eyes.  He  didn't  say  anything.  He 
just  came  over  and  told  me  I  was  lovely 
and  mentally  began  furnishing  his  new 
offices  with  the  money  Aunt  Celia  will 
leave  me  when  she  dies  .  .  . 

A  long  time  afterwards,  when  the  room 
was  safely  dark  and  the  house  was  still, 
she  got  up.  Somewhere  in  between  she 
had  dozed  a  little;  sometime,  she  knew, 
there  had  been  a  knock  and  Mother's  voice 
saying,  "Grace — are  you  ready?  Phil's  here 
for  you!"  She  hadn't  risen  or  opened  the 
door.  She'd  had  a  hard  time  making  them 
understand,  but  at  last  Mother's  footsteps 
had  gone  away.  What  had  she  told  me? 
Grace  is  tired,  ill,  has  a  blinding  head- 
ache? A  nervous  breakdown?  Had  she  also 
told  him  She  never  wants  to  see  you  again 
as  long  as  she  lives?  Mother  should  have 
told  him  that,  Grace  thought,  as  she  bathed 
her  eyes  and  resolutely  got  into  pajamas 
as  though  it  were  any  ordinary  bedtime. 
That's  the  most  important  thing  I  told  her 
to  tell  him  .  .  .  Never  again.  Never 
again  .  .  . 

In  the  days  that  followed  she  made  an 
interesting  discovery  about  time.  It  was 
not  only  stretchable,  but  shrinkable.  It 
shrank  when  you  were  very  happy;  for  in- 
stance, there  was  the  way  the  night  of  the 
dance  had  run  into  the  day  of  the  picnic. 
But  it  shrank  equally  well  when  you  were 
very  miserable.  Sunday,  when  Phil  left 
Littleton,  ran  smoothly  into  Monday,  when 
Mr.  Dobbs  took  a  look  at  her  and  asked 
worriedly  if  she  needed  a  vacation.  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  disappeared  com- 
pletely, and  Thursday  came  rolling  up. 
Thursday  stopped  her  a  little,  because  it 
was  the  day  she  had  the  row  with  Aunt 
Celia. 

The  two  older  women  had  been  biting 
their  nails  in  ignorant  impatience,  afraid 
to  question  Grace  because  of  the  strange 
way  she  was  acting.  They  had  tried,  once, 
to  tell  her  of  the  fuss  Phil  had  made  be- 
fore he  was  finally  convinced  she  wouldn't 
see  him;  but  she  had  simply  gotten  up 
from  the  table  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 
By  Thursday,  however,  in  spite  of  her  sis- 
ter, Celia  burst  out  with  bitter  questions, 
accusing  Grace  of  hard-heartedly  keeping 
them  in  the  dark — "Two  old  women  who 
love  you  very  much,"  she  complained. 
When  Grace  finally  made  her  understand 
she   wouldn't    discuss    Phil    Barnes,   Celia 
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lost  her  head.  Ingratitude  was  the  least  of 
the  accusations  she  hurled.  "After  all  I've 
tried  to  do  for  you,  you  don't  even  co- 
operate." That  was  another  cry.  "Why 
don't  you  tell  us  at  least  why  you  quar- 
reled with  him?     Maybe  I  could  help." 

Grace  turned  and  looked  her  aunt  clear- 
ly in  the  eye.  "Don't  help,"  she  said.  "Don't 
ever  help  me  again." 

"Well!"  Celia  exploded.  Later  that  day, 
still  sputtering,  she  packed  up  and  left. 
Grace  only  noticed  it  to  think,  Good.  Now 
it'll  be  peaceful. 

"She's  going  to  cut  you  out  of  her  will," 
Mrs.  Jamison  said  nervously,  stealing  a 
glance  at  her  daughter's  pale  face. 

"Fine,"  Grace  said.  "I  don't  want  any 
part  of  her  or  her  money." 

Her  mother,  shocked,  said,  "Grace!  Can't 
you  tell  me — " 

Grace  got  up  again  and  left  the  room. 

Sometime,  she  knew,  the  protective  hazi- 
ness would  go,  and  things  would  begin  to 
make  themselves  felt  again.  The  pinch 
would  begin.  The  pain  and  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  what  had  happened,  what  she  had 
lost  .  .  .  no,  of  what  she  had  never  had 
except  in  her  fool's  imagination.  Let 
it  come,  she  thought.  This  too  shall  pass 
away  .  .  . 

But  Saturday  morning  when  she  woke 
up  her  face  and  her  pillow  were  wet  with 
tears  she  couldn't  remember  having  cried, 
and  she  got  scared.  It  was  like  waiting  for 
a  dam  to  give,  or  some  other  dreaded 
catastrophe  that  couldn't  be  evaded  and 
probably  couldn't  be  borne  when  it  oc- 
curred. Desperately,  she  dealt  with  the  few 
household  tasks  she  always  handled  on 
Saturdays — the  beds  and  dishes  and  dust- 
ing— and  then  she  took  herself  off  to  an 
early  movie.  Of  all  the  dreary,  useless,  de- 
pressing ways  to  waste  a  Saturday,  this 
was  the  worst  she  knew  of.  Coming  home, 
later,  along  the  breeze-swept  street,  be- 
cause of  the  blur  in  her  eyes,  she  missed 
a  step,  lurched  backwards — and  was  caught. 
Phil's  voice  said  scoldingly,  "Did  you  know 
you  can  get  fined  for  jay -walking?  That 
truck  on  the  corner  just  missed  you.  We 
can't  have  that  kind  of  thing  going  on." 

Grace  stood  very  still.  She  didn't  believe 
it  was  real,  and  she  didn't  want  to  turn, 
but  the  hands  on  her  shoulders  were  inex- 
orable. They  turned  her  around,  and  she 
saw  that  whatever  else  might  be  happen- 
ing, he  was  real.  She  didn't  ask  any  ques- 
tions or  make  any  protest;  she  needed  all 
her  energy  to  hold  herself  together. 

"Don't  talk,"  he  said  unnecessarily. 
"Don't  say  anything.  I've  got  it  all  figured 
out  and  there's  no  sense  wasting  words 
over  it.  Your  Aunt  Celia  came  to  see  me 
this  morning  and  gave  the  whole  thing 
away."  Grace  looked  at  him  bleakly,  and 
he  nodded.  "I  even  forgive  you  for  turning 
me  out  of  the  house  without  being  honest 
with  me,"  he  said.  "That  was  hard  to  take, 
but  I  guess  when  you  love  someone  you 
have  to  put  up  with  their  little  foibles, 
like  suddenly  losing  their  minds  and  treat- 
ing you  like  their  worst  enemy  ..." 

Grace  drew  a  deep,  quivering  breath. 
"What  are  you  talking  about?"  she  man- 
aged to   ask   in   an  almost   steady   voice. 

"Your  Aunt  Celia,"  Phil  repeated  pa- 
tiently. "Haven't  I  told  you?  She  came 
steaming  in  this  morning  and  called  a  great 
conference,  all  about  how  she  was  mak- 
ing a  new  will  and  cutting  you  out  of  it. 
I  didn't  want  to  handle  it  at  first,  but  she 
insisted.  She  was  so  mad  she  couldn't  talk 
straight,  but  I  finally  made  out  that  she 
was  washing  her  hands  of  both  of  us,  un- 
grateful young  wretches,  and  that  she 
wanted  me  to  know  what  I  was  losing." 
Phil's  hands  clenched  unconsciously.  "You 
know  what  I  was  losing?  Your  inheritance, 
that's  what!  When  I  got  that,  I  began  to 
get  a  dim  picture  of  the  rest.  I  asked  her 
some  questions.  Gosh,  Grace,  I  didn't 
really    understand    that    woman's    mental 


processes. 

Somewhere,  inside  Grace,  a  thaw  was 
beginning.  Slow  warmth  stole  through  her, 
upward,  from  the  toes. 

"She  said  so  many  things,  I  can't  re- 
member them  all — and  I  don't  want  to." 
Phil's  voice  was  contemptuous.  "Did  you 
know,  Grace,  that  I  was  supposed  to  marry 
you  for  your  money?  She  threw  it  in  my 
teeth  that  I  hadn't  acted  on  her  generous 
offer—  Offer!" 

"I  heard  them  talking  about  it,"  Grace 
said  faintly.  "When  I  came  in  from  the 
picnic.  I  thought — I  thought — "  She  choked. 

"You  thought  I  had  agreed,  didn't  you? 
I  ought  to  beat  you  for  that.  I  never  even 
knew  she  was  making  the  proposition, 
Grace!  I  had  a  vague  feeling  that  there  was 
too  much  fuss  being  made  over  this  paltry 
will,  and  that  she  kept  trying  to  sell  me 
on  the  idea  of  what  a  fine  catch  you'd 
be  for  some  ambitious  young  professional 
man — but  I  never  took  it  in  that  she  meant 
me!  It's  the  kind  of  thing  you  don't  think 
about  yourself,  you  know — that  someone 
would  believe  you  capable  of  listening  to 
such  a  proposition.  Even  when  she  offered 
to  throw  in  another  couple  of  thousand — 
Golly!"  He  got  up,  paced  the  length  of  the 
porch,  and  came  back  again  to  fling  himself 
down  beside  her.  "That's  what  she  flung  at 
me  this  morning — that  I  was  too  dumb  or 
too  stubborn  to  know  what  was  good  for 
me,  and  so  were  you,  and  she  had  no  use 
for  the  lot  of  us."  Phil's  eyes  darkened. 
"I  think  what  really  got  me  going  was  her 
saying  that  you  weren't  so  very  plain  that 
a  little  money  couldn't  make  you  look 
better.  If  the  old  battleaxe  weren't  pro- 
tected by  her  age,  I  think  I'd  have — " 

Suddenly,  Grace  began  to  laugh.  She 
couldn't  help  it.  She  saw  Phil  looking  at 
her  fearfully  and  tried  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  all  right.  "I'm  not  hysterical,"  she 
assured  him,  between  giggles.  "It's  just  the 
picture  of  how  dumb  we  must  have  seemed 
to  her — she  was  being  so  very  smart,  and 
we  were  like  two  blocks  of  wood — " 

Phil  began  to  laugh,  then,  too.  They 
leaned  against  each  other  and  the  glider 
shook  with  their  laughter.  They  didn't 
stop  until  Phil  put  his  arms  around  her 
and  kissed  her  for  a  long,  long  time.  After 
that  they  were  very  quiet.  Phil  sat  up 
finally  and  said,  "No  more  doubts,  Grace? 
No  more  of  this  poor-little-plain-Jane-me 
stuff?  Do  you  believe — "  he  took  her  chin 
between  firm  fingers  and  forced  her  face 
up.  "Do  you  believe  that  I  really,  truly, 
honestly  am  in  love  with  you?" 

"Yes,"  Grace  said,  as  well  as  she  could 
with  her  chin  in  that  position. 

Phil  grinned.  "Fine,  then  I'll  tell  you  the 
rest — I'll  prove  it  to  you.  She  did  make  a 
new  will.  You're  out,  my  girl.  My  charm- 
ing pauper.  You  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
magnificent  sum  of  eleven  hundred  dollars." 

Grace  gasped.  Eleven  hundred  dollars 
.  .  .  was  this  the  huge  inheritance  that 
had  been  held  over  her  head  since  she  was 
a  baby?  The  money  that  was  supposed  to 
make  an  heiress  of  her?  Stupefaction 
showed  in  her  eyes. 

Phil  nodded,  and  slowly  his  smile 
widened  again.  His  shoulders  began  to 
shake.  "Can  you  beat  it?"  he  asked.  "You 
know,  that  was  what  made  me  the  maddest. 
Think  of  her  imagining  that  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars  was  enough  to  make  me  sell 
my  soul  to  a  girl  like  you!" 

Eleven  hundred  dollars!  Leaning  back 
in  the  safe  circle  of  Phil's  arms,  Grace 
watched  the  little  figures  go  dancing  over 
the  hedge  and  disappear  into  infinity.  "I 
guess  it  would  take  a  lot  more  than  that." 

Phil's  face  came  very  close.  "A  lot  more," 
he  agreed.  "Shall  I  tell  you  how  much 
more?  Since  we're  both  such  dull-witted 
folks  I  guess  it'll  take  a  long,  long  time  to 
explain  just  how  much  more  .  .  ." 

"You  can  start  explaining  any  time," 
Grace  said. 
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Mate  Gffe  Exciting 


Trad*  Mark  R.s- 
"THI  GIFT  TIE  THAT  CURLS" 


10c  and  25c  King  size 

at  leading  variefy  stores 

Smart  effects,  talked-about  pack- 
ages— dozens  of  decorator  bows 
—  easy  with  Crinkle  Tie,  'The 
Gift  Tie  That  Curls." 


NEW!  Illustrated  step-by-step 
booklet.  How  to  wrap,  tie,  make 
party  favors,  decorations  for  all 
occasions.  Mail  coupon  and  10c. 


CRINKLE-TIE 

2312  Logan  Blvd.,  Chicago  47,  III. 

Enclosed    please  find   10c  in  coin.  Please   send    me 
illustrated  booklet  on  how  to  tie  beautiful  bows. 

Name . 


Address.. 


City.. 


..Zone.. 


.State.. 


IT'S  FUN  TO  DRAW! 

ANYONE  WHO  HAS  LEARNED  TO  WRITE,  can  learn  to  draw! 
1,000    "How-to-do-it"    sketches    and    drawings — a    com- 
plete   self-instruction    course — No    previous    knowledge    on 
your  part   is   expected.  Here's  the  book  you've  been  look- 
ing for!  Send  for  your  copy  of  "It's  Fun  to  Draw"  TODAY! 
We    pay    postage   charges — Only   $1.00 
BARTHOLOMEW    HOUSE,    INC.,    Dept.    RM  352 
205   E.    42nd   St.,    New  York   17,    N.   Y. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Yean 


I  60  as  rapidly  u  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  real- 
dent  school  work— prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  subject* 

:  completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin. 
American  School,  Dept.  H353,  Drexelat58th,  Chicago 37 


g 


RUN  A  SPARE  TIME 
GIFT  SHOP  AT  HOME 


Make  money  and  friends  with  sensa- 
tional Gift  line.  Then  double  profits 
with  America's  greatest  line  of  All-Oc- 
casion Greeting1  Cards.  Boxes  include 
Birthday,  Get -Well,  Anniversary. 
Congratulation  Cards.  Everyone  buys! 
No  experience  needed.  We  show  you 
how.  Actual  items  sent  on  approval. 
Send  no  money.  Send  name  TODAY! 

GENERAL  CARD  CO., 

1300  W.Jackson  Blvd.,  Dept,  75-C,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 


mm. 


malt 


*50TO 
*500.00 


c/tsw 


M  If  you  need  cash  FOR  ANY  PURPOSE  ...  you 
I  may  BORROW  $50  to  $500,  regardless  of  i 

■  where  you  live  .  .  .  entirely  by  mail  .  .  .  FAST, ; 
I  CONFIDENTIAL  service.  NO  COSIGNERS!  NO 
J  INQUIRIES   made  of  employers,    friends,    or  1 
|  tradespeople!    SOLVE  YOUR  MONEY   PROS   " 
|  LEMS,  NOW)  Consolidate  old  bills.  Buy  what 

■  you  need  and  repay  in  convenient  monthly 
payments  to  fit  your  income.    ACT  NOW) 
|  Mail  cou*pon  for  a  money-request  application 

■  AMERICAN   LOAN    PLAN 

|     Supervised  by  the  State  of  Nebraska 

|   219  City  National  Bank  Bldg./  Omaha  2,  Nebr, 


MAIL 

TODAY 


DEPT.  TW-3 


NAME 

ADDRESS OCCUPATION. 

CITY STATE 


I 
I 


R 
M 
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Shampoo  Made  Specially  For 

BLONDES! 

MAKES  HAIR 
SHINE  WITH 

m 

Color! 

Now — without  tints,  rinses  or  ugly  bleached  look — 
you  can  safely  give  your  hair  that  radiant  blonde 
color  that  men  love.  You  can  do  it  quickly,  easily, 
in  11  short  minutes  —  with  Blondex.  This  amazing 
home  shampoo  alone  contains  Andium  (or  extra- 
lightness  and  shine.  Instantly  removes  dingy  film  that 
makes  hair  dark.  Washes  blonde  hair  shades  lighter. 
Gives  it  lovely  lustre.  Helps  keep  it  bom  growing 
dark  or  faded.  Safe  for  children.  Get  Blondex — today! 
10c,  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 


[ 


MAKE  MONEY  AT  HOME 

ADDRESSING  ENVELOPES 

Our   Instructions   explain   how — write    for  details 
MALCO     COMPANY,     2-MWG,     COLUMBUS    5,     OHIO 


1MIMV* !  MTT 


Remove  hair  INSTANTLY  ABOVE  AND  BELOW  THE  SURFACE 
OF  THE  SKIN.  Everyone  loves  hairless  skin.  Your  shin  can  be  so 
much  lovelier  without  that  unwanted  hair.  BE  ATTRACTIVE  IN- 
STEAD OF  ATTRACTING  ATTENTION.  Remove  that  ugly  unwanted 
hair  at  once.  Just  return  this  advertisement  with  25c  and  receive  pre- 
paid a  generous  size  package  or  a  true,  tried  and  tested  hair  remover 
that  will  remove  hair  instantly  above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
.Results  guaranteed.  LECHLER  (Hair  Removing  Specialists) 

560  Broadway—  Dept.MF3,N.  Y.  12.  N.  Y. 


CURBS  RUPTURE 

Quickly.  20  Day  Home  Test  must  prove  it 
on  any  reducible  groin  Rupture — large  or 
small — or  no  cost.  Write  today  for  full  par- 
ticulars of  amazing  Specific  Point  Rupture 
Control.  Used  and  praised  by  thousands. 
Address  Box  721-J. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 
WATERTOWN,   N.   Y. 


BIG 

MONEY 

SELLING 
THESE 


Marvelous    new    line    of    all-occasion 

greeting  cards.  So  sensational  all  you 

have  to  do  is  show  them.  Box  of  21 

only    1.00.  Over    100  other  terrific 

boxes  including  birthday,  get-well, 

etc.   Profits  to    100%    plus   bonus. 

Write    for    free    samples.    Kit    on 

approval 


GREETING 
CARDS 


REGAL  GREETING  CARD  CO  A 

Dept.  TS-30,  ferndale,  Michigan^ 


RUPTURE-EASER 

FOR    MEN.   WOMEN    AND   CHILDREN 

A  strong,  farm  fitting,  wash- 
able support.  Back  lacing  ad- 
justable. Snaps  up  in  front 
Adjustable  leg  strap.  Soft, 
flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unexcelled  for 
comfort.  Also  used  as  after- 
operation  support.  Give  meas- 
ure around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen.  Specify 
right  or  left  side  or  double. 
We  pay  postage  except  on  COD's, 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  MWG-32 


tV  »«nd 


Double  4.95 


PIPER   BRACE  CO 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
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EVEREST  &  JENNINGS  WHEEL  CHAIRS 
far  Smoothest "Performance 

Special  8"  Caster 
UNIVERSAL 


Outdoors  or  in,  Everest  & 
Jennings  Wheel  Chairs 
handle  with  ease!  They 
fold  for  travel,  work  or 
play.  Attractive,  light 
and  strong.  All  welded 
joints.  Folds  to  1 0  inches. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog 

EVEREST  &  JENNINGS 

761  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 


CONTEST  WINNERS 

Should  a  mother  ever  interfere  in  her  daughter's 
romance — even  to  save  her  from  being  hurt? 


Here  are  the  names  of  those  who  wrote  the  best 
letters  of  advice  to  Ma  Perkins  in  the  December 
drama  problem. 

In  December  Radio-TV  Mirror  reader-listeners 
were  told  Ma  Perkins'  problem  and  were  asked  to 
answer  it.  Radio-TV  Mirror  editors  have  chosen 
the  best  letters  and  checks  have  been  sent  to  the 
following: 


Ma  Perkins  is  heard 
M-F,  1:15  P.M.  EST, 
CBS.  Sponsor,  Oxydol 


TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

to  Mrs.  Norma  A.  Ault,  Dayton, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the 
following   letter : 

A  mother  should  never  interfere 
in  her  daughter's  romance,  even 
to  save  her  from  being  hurt.  If 
she  does,  the  daughter  will  always 
feel  that  she  may  have  achieved 
untold  happiness  and  wonders  for 
her  husband.  There  will  inevitably 
be  a  speck  of  bitterness  for  the 
one  who  prevented  her  from  doing 
what  she  felt  she  could  and  should 
do.  Every  individual  should  have 
the  right  to  accept  or  reject  the 
challenges  confronting  her.  The 
important  thing  is  whether  her 
love  is  strong  enough  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully the  problems  involved. 
The  only  way  she'll  know  is  by 
testing  it. 


FIVE  DOLLARS 

each  for  the  next  five  best 
letters  in  answer  to  the 
question  has  been  sent  to : 

Mrs.  Eva  Barlow 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  A.  G.  McGill 
Camden,  Tenn. 

Edella  Ruby  Melville 
Elmwood,  Illinois 

Sharon  Bornman 
Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Mrs.  0.  A.  Grobey 
Muncie,  Ind. 


The  Jack  Berch 
Show  is  heard  M-F, 
12:00  N,  EST  on 
ABC.  Sponsor,  Pru- 
dential Insurance 
Co.  of  America. 


What  Christmas  means  to  me 

Here  are  the  names  of  those  who  wrote  the  best 
letters  on  What  Christmas  Means  to  Me  for  the 
Jack  Berch  contest  appearing  in  the  December, 
Radio-TV  Mirror. 

ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  to: 

Mrs.  Carrie  Blythe,  Elizabethton,  Tenn.,  for  the 
prize-winning  letter. 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

each  for  the  next  ten  best  letters  has  been  sent  to: 


Mrs.  N.  R.  Harkum 
Tampa,  Florida 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Wiley 
Billings,  Montana 
Mrs.  Annabel  Clay 
San  Diego,  California 
Mrs.  Gust  Holm 
Newberry,  S.  C. 
Agnes  Meares 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


Mary  Ricci 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Helen  Delaney 
Taftville,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Forest  Allard 
Medina,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Emma  Hines 
Blissfield,  Mich. 
Ella  Houser 
Dallastown,  Penna. 


We  Broke  the  Bank 


(Continued  from  page  41) 
blind  date,  too,  but  I  can't  say  that  it  was 
a  very  exciting  evening.  Or  that  I  was 
tremendously  impressed  with  Marty.  But, 
the  very  fact  that  I  remember  the  date — 
it  was  July  5,  1950 — must  prove  something. 

Marty  was  stationed  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J., 
where  he  had  just  finished  his  basic  train- 
ing, and  he  came  home  to  Brooklyn  fairly 
often  to  visit  his  parents — and  have  an  oc- 
casional date  with  me.  I  guess  I  saw  him 
four  or  five  times — and  four  or  five  more 
movies — before  he  was  shipped  overseas.  I 
was  unhappy  to  see  him  go,  but  not  totally 
crushed.  Although  I  was  getting  to  like 
him  more  and  more  with  each  date,  I  was 
only  sixteen  and  not  very  anxious  to  get 
serious  about  anyone. 

More  than  anything,  I  liked  the  interest- 
ing stories  he  told.  He  was  only  twenty  - 
one  years  old,  but  his  life  seemed  to  be 
chock-full  of  excitement.  He  had  been  to 
so  many  places  and  had  done  so  many 
fascinating  things. 

He  told  me  how  he  had  come  to  America 
from  Antwerp,  Belgium,  with  his  family 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  The  tussle 
he  had  with  the  language  and  schools 
and  customs  as  a  child  and  how  baffling  it 
all  was  to  him.  It  made  the  commercial 
course  I  was  struggling  with  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School  seem  so  utterly 
simple   in   comparison. 

His  stories  about  Hollywood  were  the 
best.  In  his  late  teens,  he  got  into  the 
movies  as  a  stunt  man  and  "double"  for 
20th  Century -Fox — which  probably  ex- 
plains why  he  still  is  such  a  movie  "bug" 
today.  He  was  in  eleven  or  twelve  pictures, 
falling  off  horses,  jumping  from  buildings 
or  diving  into  swirling  rivers — or  handling 
any  rough  or  dangerous  part  that  was  too 
hazardous  for  the  leading  men.  He  loved 
the  work,  but  there  just  wasn't  enough  of 
it  to  keep  him   eating  regularly. 

Finally,  he  came  to  New  York  again  to 
take  a  part  in  the  movie  "Fourteen  Hours," 
in  which  he  did  the  dangerous  scenes  but 
when  this  was  followed  by  another  long 
layoff,  he  scrapped  the  whole  idea  of  stunt 
work  and  went  to  work  for  his  father,  in 
the  wholesale  jewelry  business. 

I  felt  drawn  rather  closely  to  Marty 
when  he'd  tell  me  these  stories.  But  he 
was  terribly  restless  and  his  new  life  in 
the  Army,  of  course,  didn't  do  anything 
to  change  his  feeling  of  insecurity — his 
"live  for  today"  attitude  toward  life. 

I  didn't  hear  from  Marty  at  all  after  he 
shipped  out  for  Korea  around  September. 
Not  even  one  letter.  I  was  disappointed, 
and  I  guess,  more  than  anything,  my 
feelings  were  hurt  that  I  wasn't  better 
remembered. 

A  whole  year  passed  and  I  had  just 
about  forgotten  Martin  Diamant,  when 
like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  he  charged 
right  back  into  my  life  again.  But  it  was 
so  different  this  time. 

The  telephone  rang  one  night,  early  last 
November.  It  was  Marty,  back  from  the 
fighting  in  Korea.  He  asked  for  a  date. 
Where?  To  the  movies,  of  course. 

When  I  saw  him  I  was  shocked.  Happy 
to  see  him,  yes.  But  a  little  frightened  by 
what  I  saw.  He  was  on  crutches,  his  left 
leg  in  a  full-length  cast.  And,  although 
Army  insignia  and  ribbons  are  absolutely 
Greek  to  me,  I  recognized  the  Purple 
Heart  decoration  and  knew  then  that  he 
had  been  in  the  thick  of  it  in  Korea. 

Perhaps  if  he  hadn't  been  a  stunt  man 


for  those  years  in  Hollywood  and  had 
missed  that  rugged  training,  he  wouldn't 
have  come  home  at  all  from  the  fighting. 
He  served  as  a  tank  driver  with  the  24th 
Division  and  was  wounded  in  the  head, 
arm  and  leg  on  three  separate  occasions. 
And,  as  if  that  wasn't  enough,  he  had  a 
toe  amputated  from  each  foot  because  of 
frostbite. 

He  was  a  changed  boy,  too.  The  Army 
did  something  to  him.  Maybe  it's  like  they 
say  on  the  recruiting  posters — that  the 
Army  makes  a  man  of  you.  It  seemed  to 
be  true.  For  when  Marty  came  back  with 
his  wounds  he  was  mature,  serious  and 
a  new,  wonderful  guy. 

I  came  to  know  things  about  him  that  I 
never  even  noticed  before.  His  blue  eyes 
seemed  to  dance  every  time  he  smiled  at 
me,  and  the  strong  features  of  his  face  and 
his  dark,  curly  hair  told  me  for  the  first 
time  that  he  was  handsome,  too. 

He  told  me  how  happy  he  was  to  see  me 
on  that  first  date  in  November.  That  he 
had  thought  of  me  often  and  wanted  to 
write,  but  that  things  were  just  too  busy 
and  confused  where  he  was.  I  listened 
eagerly.  I  wanted  him  to  say  more. 

I  saw  Marty  every  night  after  that.  And 
after  about  a  week,  we  both  realized  that 
something  had  happened  to  us  simultane- 
ously. We  were  in  love. 

We  made  the  discovery  in  a  taxicab,  on 
our  way  to  the  movies — naturally.  Riding 
through  the  streets,  holding  hands,  he  put 
it  simply:  "Honey,  how  would  you  like  to 
have  me  for  a  husband?"  I  found  myself 
saying  the  words,  just  as  if  I  thought  them 
a  hundred  times  before,  "Yes,  Marty,  I 
would  like  it." 

In  the  days  that  followed  we  had  so 
much  to  talk  about.  So  many  plans  to 
make.  But,  we  also  realized  we  had  many 
problems.  And  that  old  devil — money — 
was  at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  one.  We 
knew  we  could  hardly  live  on  Marty's 
Army  pay.  Oh,  sure,  we  could  survive  if 
we  had  to,  but  that  was  no  way  to  start 
married  life,  we  both  agreed.  And  then 
there  was  Marty's  enlistment,  which  runs 
until  May  12,  1953 — unless  his  wounds 
cause  him  to  be  discharged  before  then. 
His  damaged  leg  was  a  big  problem  by 
itself.  The  Army  doctors  couldn't  predict 
how  long  it  would  take  to  heal — or  if  it 
ever  would  mend  completely  and  be  nor- 
mal. Even  while  we  were  going  out  on 
dates  Marty  was  spending  his  days  at  Fort 
Jay  Hospital  on  Governor's  Island  in  New 
York   City   undergoing   treatment. 

We  agreed  we  would  wait  a  while — 
we  would  have  to  wait  a  while.  I  wanted, 
if  possible,  to  get  my  diploma  from  Jeffer- 
son High  in  January.  And  we  both  agreed 
that  we  would  wait  until  we  had  enough 
money  to  start  our  marriage  off  right. 

Marty  often  got  two  and  three-day 
passes  from  the  hospital,  but  since  I  had 
a  job  at  the  Mart-Ray  Slipper  Company 
as  a  part-time  bookkeeper  after  school 
hours,  I  could  only  see  him  in  the  even- 
ings. As  one  might  imagine,  he  spent  most 
of  his  idle  hours  in  the  movies.  One  day, 
however,  he  thought  he'd  try  to  get  some 
passes  to  a  couple  of  radio  shows. 

On  his  first  attempt  he  saw  a  variety 
show.  But,  the  trip  to  the  studio  really 
had  added  significance,  as  it  later  de- 
veloped. While  waiting  for  his  ticket,  Marty 
struck  up  a  conversation  with  another 
ex-GI,  Jack  Marshall.  They  swapped  war 
stories   and   saw   the   show   together,   and 


DRIVE    CAREFULLY ! 

THE  LIFE  YOU  SAVE  MAY  BE  YOUR  OWN 


NEW!  S01D  ONLY  BY  MAIL! 


HOSPITAL 


PLAN 


[GOOD  ANYWHERE  IN  U.S 


Protects  You  in  Case  of 

SICKNESS  &  ACCIDENT 

COSTS  only  3c  a  DAY 

Individual  or  entire  family  elig- 
ible, birth  to  age  70.  Policy 
pays  Hospital  Room  and  Board 
Benefits  as  long  as  you  remain 
confined.  NO  TIME  LIMIT!  (rest 
homes,  sanitariums,  Gov.  Hos- 
pitals excluded).  You  get  Cash 
Benefits  for  74  Surgical  Opera- 
tions . . .  Lump  Cash  for  Acci- 
dental Death  . . .  Cash  Payment 
for  Loss  of  Eyes,  Hands,  Feet ..  • 
Special  POLIO  protection... 
plus  other  valuable  coverages. 
No  waiting  period!  We  pay 
CASH  DIRECT  TO  YOU!  Only 
3c  a  day  for  adults;  1  Vac  a 
day  for  children  to  age  18. 
Sold  direct!  No  agent  will  call! 


POLIC1 

HOSPITAL  ROOM  AND  BOARD 
FOR  SICKNESS 

Moen,h  $150.00 

(No  time  limit) 
HOSPITAL  ROOM  and 
BOARD  for  ACCIDENT 

M^h  $150.00 

(No  time  limit) 
74  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS 

'10  to '100 

Policy    Provides   In    lieu    ol 

Other  Benefits  the  Following — 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH 

$500  to  $2000 

LOSS  OF  EYES,  HANDS. 
FEET  DUE  TO  ACCIDENT 

$250  to  $2000 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 
HOSPITAL 

BILLS 

DOCTOR  BILLS  UPtEAA 
While  in  Hosp.  TO  *vv 

ORTHOPEDIC    UP  $CAA 
APPLIANCES   TO  *>»W 

YOU  CAN  GET  MATERNITY 


ft '500 


FREE!    MAIL    COUPON 


NORTH   AMERICAN  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

a    Dept.  352-MC,  Wilmington,  Del. 

I       Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  details  about  ■ 
your  "3c  A  Day  Hospitalization  Insurance  Plan". 
|  Nome | 

j  Address | 

|  City ....... State J 


NEW    TINYTONE    RADIO! 

Really  works.  NEW  PRESET  CRYSTAL  elim- 
inate! TUBES.  BATTERIES  OR  ELEC- 
TRIC'PLUG-INS"  FOREVERIBeautiful 
Red  plastic  caBe.  GUARANTEED  TO 
WORK  on  local  stations — use  moBt  any- 
where.SENDONLY$1.00(bill.ck..mo.)and 
pay  postman  $3.99  COD.  or  send  $4.99  for 
P.P.delivery.COMPLETE  WITH  EXTRA 
LONG  DISTANCE  AERIAL  KIT  AND 
PHONE.  LIMITED  SUPPLY.  ORDER 
NOW.  IW»n  Co..  Dept.  BMW-3,  Kesrney.  Hebr. 


GRAY  HAIR 

Brash  It  Away  —  At  Home  —  look  10  Years  Younger 
It's  easy!  Now,  with  Brownatone,  you  can  quickly 
tint  streaks  of  gray  to  lustrous  youthful  shades  that 
actually  defy  detection.  Snip  a  gray  lock  and  prove  it. 
See  how,  in  one  tinting,  Brownatone  imparts  any  de- 
sired shade  from  lightest  blonde  to  black.  Thousands 
thrilled  by  natural-looking  results.  Soft,  rich,  glamor- 
ous. Guaranteed  harmless.  Economical,  lasting;  won't 
rub  off,  wash  out  or  affect  permanent.  First  use  must 
give  your  hair  youthful  color  or  money  back.  Get 
Brownatone  now.  7Se\  All  drug  and  toiletry  counters. 
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SKIN 

NOBODY 

LOVES! 

Pimples  and  Rashes 
Cancel  out  Romance! 

Why  neglect  an  externally-caused  pimply, 
broken-out,  blotchy  skin  that  nobody  loves  to 
touch?  Get  Poslam  Ointment  —  apply  this 
wonderful  medication  tonight — then,  examine 
your  skin  in  the  morning!  Check  the  results 
after  just  one  application. 

Contains  9  Ingredients! 

Because  Poslam  Ointment  contains  all  NINE 
OF  THE  INGREDIENTS  well  known  to  skin 
specialists,  it  works  faster,  more  effectively  to 
help  you  to  a  finer,  clearer  complexion.  Apply 
it  after  washing  with  non-alkali  Poslam  Soap, 
it  must  delight  you  or  your  money  back. 
Poslam  Ointment  costs  only  60tf  at  drug  stores. 
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After  each  shampoo  or  home  permanent 

LOVALON 


your  hair 


added 

fresh  color  makes 

fhe  lustrous  difference! 

•  Leaves  hair  soft,  easy  to  manage 

•  Blends  in  yellow,  grey  streaks 

•  12  flattering  shades  •  Removes 
shampoo  film  • 
Gives  sparkling 
highlights 
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the  modern  *•** 
hair  beauty  rinse 

EASY  SHORTHAND 

Just  think — a  shorthand  course  that  is  easy  to 
master  because  it  uses  the  regular  alphabet — you 
have  no  puzzling  signs  or  symbols  to  memorize. 
The  entire  course  of  12  lessons  is  contained 
in  the  book  "A. B.C.  SHORTHAND"  and  costs 
but  $1  postpaid.  Send  for  your  copy — today. 
Bartholomew  House,  Inc.,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y..  Dept.  RM-352. 
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•  Kurlash  curls  lashes  ...  makes 
eyes  gleam  . .  .  sparkle.  For  glam- 
orous eyes  buy  Kurlash  today.  $1 
and  $1.25  at  cosmetic  counters. 


The  Kurlash  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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before  they  parted  Marshall  told  Marty 
he  was  expecting  to  get  some  tickets  for 
the  Break  the  Bank  program — the  show 
that  had  that  big  jackpot  every  day. 

Marty  was  interested  immediately.  They 
agreed  to  go  together  when  the  tickets 
arrived. 

A  few  days  later,  Marty  told  me  he  was 
going  to  the  quiz  show  with  Jack.  "Gosh 
how  I'd  love  to  get  a  crack  at  that  jack- 
pot," he  said,  sort  of  dreaming  aloud. 
"But,  I  suppose  those  things  are  fixed  any- 
how." I  seconded   the  motion. 

But,  when  I  came  home  from  school  the 
next  day,  just  at  11: 30  A.M.,  I  turned  on  the 
radio  to  hear  the  Break  the  Bank  show 
merely  out  of  plain  curiosity.  I  ate  my 
lunch  and  was  about  to  turn  off  the  radio 
and  leave  for  work  at  11:45,  when  the 
quiz  master,  Bud  Collyer,  said:  "And  now, 
here's  Corporal  Martin  Diamant." 

T  started  to  tremble  and  I  hurriedly  tuned 
*  the  set  up  louder,  and  Mother  and 
I  huddled  up  closer  to  the  loudspeaker. 
We  both  giggled  for  a  moment,  but  when 
I  heard  that  the  category  of  questions 
was  "Dangerous  Assignments,"  I  thought 
Marty  would  get  along  all  right.  He's  very 
intelligent  and  reads  a  lot.  And  if  only 
they  have  a  few  questions  on  movies,  I 
thought,  there'd  be  no  stopping  him. 

The  questions  started.  The  first  one  was 
about  Stanley  and  Livingston,  and  Marty 
had  the  answer  immediately — also  $10. 
The  next  concerned  the  movie,  "Appoint- 
ment with  Danger,"  and  he  named  the 
leading  man — Alan  Ladd — immediately. 
Now  he  had  $20. 

On  the  third  question,  Marty  named  the 
tune — "Chloe" — correctly.  He  was  up  to 
$30.  The  next  was  another  melody — "The 
Third  Man  Theme" — and  that  was  a  snap. 
Now  he  had  $50.  The  query  switched  from 
motion  pictures  and  songs  to  a  question 
that  related  to  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 
But,  it  was  about  the  Murder,  Inc.  racket, 
which  centered  in  Brownsville,  where  I 
live.  Marty  knew  the  answer  quick-as-a- 
flash.  This  pushed  the  total  up  to  $100. 
The  next  was  a  movie  question  about 
the  star  of  "Murder  My  Sweet,"  and  Marty 
solved  it  before  Mr.  Collyer  had  finished 
stating  the  details.  He  had  $200.  This  put 
Marty  at  the  question  that  is  called  the 
"Gateway  to  the  Bank."  The  studio  audi- 
ence— mostly  women,  I  guess — began  to  stir 
in  nervous  excitement.  Marty,  however, 
sounded  very  alert  and  calm. 

I  held  my  breath,  waiting  to  hear  the 
question.  Thank  heavens — it  was  another 
one  about  the  movies.  Marty  pounced  on 
it  like  the  expert  that  he  is  and  gave  the 
picture  "Kim"  as  the  right  answer.  Now 
he  had  $300  and  his  chance  at  the  Bank. 
The  chance  of  a  lifetime — one  more  correct 
answer  and  he'd  have  $11,840.  He  had  30 
seconds  to  reach  the  right  answer — the 
absolutely  right  answer. 

I  wasn't  optimistic.  Like  almost  all  the 
other  quiz  shows  I  had  listened  to  in 
the  past,  I  figured  the  final  question  would 
be  so  difficult  that  no  one  but  the  script 
writer  could  answer  it.  But,  I  took  a  deep 
breath  and  listened  as  Mr.  Collyer  read 
the  big  one: 

"The  real  life  story  of  a  dangerous  as- 
signment of  a  man  named  Matt  Cvetic 
was  made  into  a  movie.  Matt  Cvetic  risked 
death,  and  suffered  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace in  tracking  down  enemies  of  Amer- 
ica. Name  the  movie." 

I  didn't  think  Marty  could  answer  it. 
I  figured  he  probably  never  saw  the 
movie,  since  it  was  released  while  he  was 
overseas.  I  knew  it.  And  I  was  almost 
bursting  because  he  couldn't  hear  me  yell- 
ing into  the  radio  with  the  answer. 

Marty  waited  just  a  moment  and  started 
to  answer. 

"I  Was  a  Spy  For  the  FBI.  .  .  ." 


Mr.  Collyer  uttered  a  heart-tearing 
"Oooooo"  when  Marty  quickly  corrected 
himself  and   blurted   out  his  answer: 

"I  Was  a  Communist  for  the  FBI." 

Mother  and  I  screamed.  There  was  a 
deafening  din  over  the  air  from  the  studio. 
And  Marty  fainted  at  the  microphone. 
The  announcer  was  saying  that  women  in 
the  studio  audience  were  crying  with  joy. 
All  I  could  think  about  was  Marty — was 
he  all  right? — why  didn't  he  say  something? 
And  then,  Marty  was  revived  and  was 
talking   into   the   microphone. 

Bud  Collyer  asked  him  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  do  with  the  money  and  my  guy 
replied   without  hesitation: 

"Now  I  can  get  married." 

I  beamed.  That's  me  he's  talking  about, 
thinking  of  at  this  moment. 

With  all  the  excitement,  Marty  still 
remembered  his  buddies  in  Korea,  and  be- 
fore he  left  the  microphone  he  asked  the 
listeners  if  they  wouldn't  make  some  other 
servicemen  happy  by  donating  a  pint  of 
their  blood  to  the  American  Red  Cross.  I 
was  so  proud  of  him! 

I  left  the  radio  and  wandered  out  of  the 
house  in  a  daze  and  headed  for  work. 
I  was  so  confused,  I  stopped  off  to  pay  the 
telephone  bill  and  dropped  by  the  tailor 
shop  with  some  things — even  though  I  was 
already  late  for  work. 

I  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  office, 
when  Marty  was  on  the  telephone.  He  was 
almost  delirious,  it  seemed,  and  he  shouted: 

"Honey,  we're  rich.  You  have  to  come 
down  here  right  away.    Get  in  a  cab." 

I  said  I'd  try  to  get  off  from  work.  ' 

My  boss,  Mr.  Martin  Steinberg,  took  a 
dim  view  of  my  request.  There  was  a  pay- 
roll to  be  prepared  that  afternoon.  But  the 
girls  at  the  plant  pounced  on  Mr.  Stein- 
berg and  told  him  to  let  me  go — even  if 
they  didn't  get  their  pay  that  afternoon. 

I  hurried  to  the  studio. 

Reporters  and  photographers  swarmed 
all  over  us  when  I  arrived.  Gosh,  I'd  never 
want  to  be  a  celebrity  for  more  than  one 
day.  They  put  words  in  our  mouths  and 
the  next  day  most  of  the  big  stories  in  the 
newspapers  told  of  us  getting  married 
immediately. 

After  things  calmed  down,  Marty  and  I 
went  to  his  father's  jewelry  office.  Marty 
told  me  to  pick  out  a  diamond  watch  as 
a  Christmas  gift.  I  was  thrilled,  but  down 
deep,  I  hoped  that  Marty  wasn't  going  to 
squander    the    money — not    even    on    me. 

T>ut  my  fears  were  soon  quelled.  Marty 
"  went  home  ill,  completely  spent  by  this 
unnerving  day.  But,  when  we  got  together 
the  following  night,  we  had  a  long  talk. 

We  both  agreed  that  the  money  should 
go  into  the  bank — and  stay  there  until 
we're  ready  to  use  it  for  our  wedding. ,And 
we  decided  to  wait  until  Marty  can  at 
least  have  the  cast  removed  from  his  leg 
and,  if  he's  discharged,  get  a  job.  Happily, 
we  set  our  wedding  date  for  June. 

Marty  hasn't  changed  since.  He's  living 
on  his  army  pay.  We  still  go  to  the  movies 
several  times  a  week  and  almost  all  the 
money  still  is  in  the  bank.  Marty  splurged 
a  little  the  night  of  my  high  school  prom, 
at  the  Essex  House,  last  January.  But  other 
than  that  we've  both  been  very  sane. 

I've  always  thought  that  true  love  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  marriage.  I've 
never  given  much  thought  to  marrying 
a  millionaire  just  to  have  a  lot  of  money 
to  spend.  But,  money  is  important,  too. 
In  our  case,  the  jackpot  prize  is  going  to 
help  us  get  married  a  year  or  two  sooner. 
After  Uncle  Sam  takes  $3000  or  $4000  of  it 
in  taxes,  we  won't  exactly  have  a  fortune 
left.  But,  it  still  is  so  much  more  than  we 
had   to   start  with. 

Yes,  I  guess  I'll  always  love  a  quiz  show, 
now.  For  because  of  them,  I  know  our 
happiness  is  going  to  grow  and  grow.  .  .  . 


I  My  Fric 

(Continued  from  page  35) 
1  my  life;  not  once  have  i  regretted  that 
all  my  baseball -playing  time  was  spent  in 
darkened  theatres  watching  matinees.  Then 
— as  now — I  wanted  nothing  except  to 
spend  as  many  hours  as  possible  in  that 
lovely,  magic  darkness. 

But  now  I  was  far  away  from  Broadway, 
far  away  from  the  Columbia  University 
drama  school  where  I  had  managed — by 
attending  night  classes — to  study  for  a  year. 

I  wasn't  prepared  for  any  career  except 
acting,  and  all  of  the  openings  for  actors — 
or  so  I  thought  then — were  some  3,000 
miles  away. 

But  I  needed  a  job.  And  I  got  one.  I 
went  to  work  demonstrating  punching 
bags  for  two  dollars  a  day.  I  wonder  how 
many  stage-struck  eighteen-year-old  kids 
start  out  every  year  wanting  nothing  but 
to  play  "Hamlet"— uncut — and  settle  for 
the  equivalent  of  a  punching  bag!  There 
ought  to  be  a  law.  .  .  . 

But  if  Professor  Kropotkin  at  eighteen 
(what  a  horrible  thought)  was  as  melan- 
choly as  The  Dane,  he  was  also  resilient. 

Broadway  was  still  3,000  miles  away,  and 
I  was  bruised  and  a  little  punch  drunk 
from  the  daily  tussles  with  the  punching 
bag.  There  must  be,  I  thought,  some  way 
an  actor  could  make  a  living  at  his  craft  in 
Southern  California.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  a  drama  student  at  Columbia 
:  in  1935  thought  of  the  movies  as  a  business 
somewhat  like  a  sardine  cannery  than  a 
branch  of  the  theatrical  arts.  You  told 
yourself,  "There  are  the  films,  of  course," 
followed  this  with  a  long,  choking  gasp, 
and  looked  for  greener  pastures.  (Non- 
sense, Kropotkin — you  were  too  tall  and 
thin  and  Adam's-appled  for  the  films,  and 
you  know  it!) 

Nevertheless,  I  had  spent  a  year  with  the 
Columbia  Repertory  Theatre,  played  in  the 
masterpieces  of  Shakespeare,  Sheridan  and 
Goldsmith,  and  I  was  young  enough  and 
uncynical  enough  then  to  think  that  some- 
how, somewhere,  a  fellow  could  make  a 
living  in  the  classic  theatre. 

I  had  never  thought  of  radio,  not  even 
long  enough  for  one  of  my  long  choking 
shudders.  I  had  one  of  the  things,  used 
mainly  for  hearing  the  symphonies  on  Sun- 
day and  for  keeping  up  with  the  news. 
But  as  an  art  form  .  .  .  ? 

I  was  amazed — and  immediately  broke 
out  with  an  idea — when  my  favorite  sta- 
tion, KECA,  announced  a  revolutionary 
J  program  change.  Henceforth,  in  addition 
to  its  traditional  twelve  hours  a  day  of 
sustained  classical  music  and  news,  it 
planned  an  experiment  with  radio  drama. 
And  KECA— after  all,  it  called  itself  "The 
Aristocrat  of  the  Airways" — meant  Drama! 
All  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  uncut! 

With  a  little  luck  at  this  point,  I  could 
see  that  I  might  elude  the  punching  bag. 
I  hurried  over  to  KECA,  braced  Forrest 
Barnes — who  was  producing  the  Shake- 
spearian series — in  his  office,  whipped  out 
,  samples  of  "Hamlet,"  "The  Tempest"  and 
the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  stood 
there  panting. 

"Why  sure,"  Barnes  said,  giving  me  my 
first  taste  of  radio's  casual  approach,  "I 
think  we  can  use  you,  kid." 

The  next  day  the  cast nearly  every - 


My  Friend  Irma 


body  except  me  was  a  reputable,  estab- 
lished actor  with  years  of  experience  be- 
hind him— did  "Othello."  Right  out  of  the 
book,  without  cutting  a  word!  We  all 
doubled  up  on  parts,  of  course.  I  found 
myself  with  a  hatful — the  First  Gentleman, 
the  Second  Senator,  and  the  First  Musi- 
cian. How,  on  the  air,  could  I  make  them 
distinguishable?  I  made  the  musician  a 
comic  low  Dutchman,  for  a  start. 

After  the  broadcast  Lindsay  MacHarrie, 
who  had  played  Othello,  pulled  me  aside. 

"You  have  a  coupla  voices,  son,"  he  said. 
"How  would  you  like  to  make  a  few  dol- 
lars with  them?" 

I  explained  that  all  the  dollars  I  had  in 
the  world  were  the  fifteen  I  had  just  earned 
for  my  stint  in  "Othello,"  and  that  they 
probably  wouldn't  go  very  far  even  in  those 
days  of  ten-cent  hamburger,  cent  a  pound 
grapes,  cent  a  bunch  of  vegetables.  I  was 
interested  in  dollars,  and  how  to  make 
them. 

Lindsay  was  making  a  series  of  trans- 
scribed  programs  called  Ports  of  Call — 
one  of  the  first  of  the  transcribed  shows, 
by  the  way.  The  records  were  full  of  peo- 
ple with  voices,  and  those  people  were  paid 
at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  record.  I  was 
one  of  them,  and  we  made  lots  of  records. 
So  I  was  committed  to  radio,  to  turning  on 
and  off  the  voice,  to  a  compromise  with 
what  I  really  wanted  to  do,  which  is  still 
the  Big  Problem  of  my  life. 

But  I  wasn't  the  only  one  with  the  Big 
Problem.  Take  a  look  at  what  the  other 
people  now  assembled  on  My  Friend  Irma, 
but  then  scattered  far  and  wide,  were 
doing  about  their  problems.  There's  John 
Brown,  for  instance,  who  plays  the  part  of 
Al,  Irma's  boy  friend,  on  our  show: 

John,  you  know,  also  played  the  part  of 
Digger  O'Dell,  undertaker,  on  The  Life  Of 
Riley.  What  did  a  chuckling  Fate  decree 
as  his  first  job,  at  the  age  of  sixteen?  He 
was  a  clerk  in  a  mortuary.  But  not  for 
long — he  was  so  horrified  when  first  con- 
fronted by  a  corpse  that  he  left  without 
collecting  his  salary,  a  big  sacrifice,  believe 
me,  for  anyone  to  make  in  those  days. 

John,  who  was  born  in  England  and  edu- 
cated in  Australia,  went  to  work  for  his 
father  after  the  mortuary  fiasco.  Father 
was  a  record  salesman.  But  after  hours, 
John  pursued  his  interest  in  the  theatre, 
just  as  I  did  throughout  my  bag-punching 
days.  In  1934,  John  auditioned  for  Eddie 
Cantor  and  won  a  one -appearance  role. 
Or,  rather,  they  meant  to  keep  him  on, 
but  he  was  dropped  after  that  one  per- 
formance because  he  couldn't,  for  the  next 
week's  show,  satisfactorily  imitate  a  cluck- 
ing hen. 

Fortunately,  Fred  Allen  didn't  need  a 
clucking  hen  at  the  moment,  but  felt  that 
he  could  use  John  Brown  in  other  capa- 
cities. So  John  found  his  niche  on  Allen's 
Alley  with  the  Mighty  Allen  Art  Players, 
and  spent  ten  years  there,  until  the  pro- 
gram moved  to  New  York  several  years 
ago.  (Incidental  note:  John  says  his  fav- 
orite poem,  if  anyone  cares,  is  "John 
Brown's    Body" — naturally.) 

What  about  Cathy  Lewis,  who  plays  Jane 
on  My  Friend  Irma?  She  hadn't  as  hard  a 
row  to  hoe  before  we  all  met  on  Irma 
because    Cathy    hadn't    any    high-minded 
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havo   road   out    inttmcrVort    booh    carefully    and 

Flaamod    io    u»    rht    MAHLER    METHOD  ssfoty  and 

oHkionrry    Usad  soccouhiily  evor  firry  yaars. 


i-    BEAUTY 
JOKY'  - 


MAHLER'S,  INC  Dept.  a-c.  Providence  15,  R.  I 

When  NERVOUS 
y    TENSION 

MAKES  YOU 

ALL  "KEYED-UP" 

Take  Miles  Nervine  to  re- 
lax. See  how  it  can  soothe 
and  comfort  "jangled" 
nerves.  Contains  no  Bar- 
biturates. Follow  the  label. 
Avoid  excessive  use.  At  all 
drugstores. 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  niters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 
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(and  foolish)  prejudices  against  the 
movies.  When  they  beckoned  to  her,  she 
came  running.  When  a  young  radio  actor 
named  Elliott  Lewis  beckoned,  however, 
Cathy  didn't  come  running.  Far  from  it. 
Cathy,  Elliott  says,  was  hard  to  convince, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  insisted  they 
were  fated  to  marry,  since  their  last  names 
were  the  same.  Finally,  however,  Elliott 
persuaded  Cathy  to  change,  if  not  her 
name,  her  place  of  residence.  She  became 
Mrs.  Elliott  Lewis,  first  a  waiting- at-home, 
war-wife  radio  actress,  and  then  part  of  a 
husband-and-wife  acting  team  with  roles 
in  many  programs  on  the  air. 

Gloria  Gordon,  our  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  came 
to  radio  the  way  I  only  dreamed  of  coming 
— after  a  distinguished  career  in  the  the- 
atre. With  a  reputation  as  a  great  artist 
and  an  international  beauty,  she  was  find- 
ing out  that  "women  are  funny"  on  the 
radio  in  that  period  before  the  Irma  family 
met. 

Marie  Wilson — last  is  best — found  her 
way  to  My  Friend  Irma  through  a  decade 
of  beautiful-but-dumb  movie  roles,  with 
long,  very  lean  periods  in  between.  When 
Cy  Howard  first  asked  Marie  to  do  Irma, 
she  was  as  frank  as  ever.  "I  won't  do  it 
right,"  she  warned  him.  "Good,"  beamed 
Howard.  "That's  just  what  I  mean.  You 
are  Irma." 

Not  one  of  us,  you  see,  decided  to  be  a 
radio  actor  and,  having  decided,  carried 
out  the  decision.  Unplanned  and  unpre- 
pared, we  fell  into  radio  instead  of  walking 
in.  By  various  devious  routes  we  came 
together  on  My  Friend  Irma,  almost  five 
years    ago. 

I've  never  in  my  life  lived  in  a  rooming 
house,  or  a  boarding  house,  or  even  shared 
an  apartment,  in  the  sort  of  situation  Cathy 
and  Marie  make  so  amusing  on  the  Irma 
shows,  but  I  remember  my  first  years  of 
radio  stock-playing  as  an  experiment  in 
collective  living,  full  of  just  as  much  frenzy 
and  just  as  much  fun. 

We  all  spent  our  social  lives  with  the 
same  gang  with  whom  we  worked  on  the 
air — we  still  do!  We  loaned  one  another 
money  and  clothes,  coached  one  another, 
beefed  about  one  another,  without  ever 
really  meaning  it.  For  one  series  of  pro- 
grams, which  ran  daily  at  a  station  fifteen 
miles  from  where  most  of  us  lived — and 
for  which  we  were  paid  the  handsome  fee 
of  fifty  cents  a  night  for  our  performances 
— we  managed  by  paying  Clayton  Post,  the 
one  fellow  who  had  a  car,  ten  cents  apiece 
to  transport  us.  The  thirty  cents'  carfare 
would  have  made  doing  the  show  a  luxury 
we  couldn't  afford. 

I  say  we  got  by.  Sometimes  it  was  by 
the  squeakiest  margin. 

Lots  of  days  I  had  nothing  to  eat  but  one 
of  those  foot-high  milk  shakes — ten  cents, 
and  you  had  to  cut  it  with  a  knife  and 


fork.  Lots  of  nights  I — and  a  lot  of  other 
"great  actors  with  small  funds" — found  in 
people  like  Verna  Felton  (you  know  her 
as  Red  Skel ton's  grandma)  and  Lee  Millar 
friendly  sort  of  people  like  Irma's  O'Reillys, 
who  always  had  room  at  their  dinner  table 
for  one  or  two  more.  It  was  a  great  period. 
And  it  was  exciting.  More  exciting  really 
than  the  boom  period  which  followed  when 
the  movie  stars  discovered  radio,  and 
radio — of  necessity — discovered  Hollywood. 

The  hungry  days  were  over  after  that. 
But  so  were  the  three-hour  "go's"  at 
Shakespeare.  And  so  were  the  opportuni- 
ties for  newcomers,  kids  without  a  lot  of 
experience.  Big  time  radio  hasn't  time  for 
experiment.  The  big  shows  have  to  buy 
certified  material — and  actors.  Those  of 
us  who  were  here  before  the  boom  were 
lucky.  Nothing  is  harder  to  climb  onto 
than  a  boom  once  it  is  well  underway. 

The  boom  times  brought  another  and 
more  important  change  in  my  life.  With 
money  in  my  pocket,  I  could  do  more  than 
smile  at  the  pretty  girl  behind  the  desk 
in  the  CBS  production  office.  I  could  ask 
her  to  go  to  a  movie  with  me.  To  dinner 
even.    I  was  loaded. 

She  was  a  nice  girl.  Her  name  was 
Margaret,  and  she  didn't  know  a  single 
dialect.  She  was  tolerant  of  mine,  so  mar- 
riage was  inevitable. 

Margaret's  tolerance  has  seen  us  through 
ten  fine  years,  through  ten-shows-a-week 
periods,  through  letters-from-the-Philip- 
pines  period,  and  through  Kropotkin.  Now, 
with  our  infant  daughter,  Trilby,  she  is 
undergoing  the  tribulations  of  remodelling 
our  new  home  in  Lake  Hollywood,  and 
she  goes  along  with  my  phobia  about  the 
out-of-doors.     I  am  against  it. 

Margaret  has  even  remained  unperturbed 
as  I've  crowded  our  beer-garden  gothic 
furniture  into  less  and  less  space  to  make 
room  for  cases  that  hold  a  collection  of 
Japanese  miniatures. 

This  last  item  was  a  by-product  of  my 
second  experiment  in  collective  living — 
the  Army.  You  can  get  very  cozy  in  a 
squad  tent.  I  was  drafted.  Who  wasn't? 
I  was  trained  as  a  heavy  mortar  man  in  an 
armored  division,  but  by  the  time  I  got 
to  the  Philippines,  somebody  had  lost  my 
papers  and  I  bobbed  up  as  a  laborer  in  the 
engineers.  This  was  not  comfortable,  and 
during  a  very  fast  leave  I  managed  to 
maneuver  through  the  lines  into  Manila, 
visit  some  old  pals  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Station,  and  arrange  for  a  transfer 
to  AFRS. 

This  could  no  longer  be  called  war.  With 
a  unit  of  two  officers  and  five  men — I  was 
a  sergeant  myself  by  this  time — I  went  to 
Korea,  and  helped  build  and  launch  two 
radio  stations  which  was  better  than  build- 
ing landing  fields  under  fire.  It  was  cold— 
we  wore  paper-lined  Japanese  overcoats — 
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usten  to        HOLLYWOOD  LOVE  STORY 


A  complete  romantic  drama  presented 

on  each  program.    Cal  York, 

famed  PHOTOPLAY  Magazine  reporter, 

digs  into  Hollywood's  love 

life   for  these  heart-palpitating 

stories.    Also  latest 

Hollywood  news. 


EverySaturdaymorning,ll:30A.M.EST,NBC 


and  we  had  one  bath  in  three  months,  but 
it  was  radio,  and  we  knew  how.  At  war, 
I'm  not  so  expert.  For  a  whole  year  after 
V-J  day,  I  was  in  Japan.  It  was  wonder- 
ful work,  and  I  had  it — checking  in  at 
radio  Tokyo  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
morning,  whipping  out  instructions  to  a 
bunch  of  bewildered  kids  fresh  in  from  the 
States,  and  then  to  the  open  road  in  a  jeep, 
seeing  that  beautiful,  beautiful  country. 

I  began  collecting — chiefly  netsuke,  the 
delicate  and  beautiful  carvings  no  bigger 
than  your  thumb,  which  the  Japanese  use 
for  costume  adornment  and  which  people 
like  me  keep  worshipfully  under  glass.  I 
really  saw  the  country,  got  to  know  the 
people.  Because  "His  Butler's  Sister,"  a 
movie  in  which  I  had  worked  back  home, 
was  around,  I  had  a  certain  stature  as  an 
actor.  I  even  managed  to  get  backstage  at 
a  production  of  the  classical  theatre.  I 
came  home  a  rabid  Japanophile. 

I  came  home  burning  all  over  again  with 
an  urge  to  do  something  in  the  classic 
theatre — and  they  gave  me  Kropotkin. 
Also,  they  gave  me  the  chance  to  be  a 
radio  director  of  CBS'  Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood. And  there's  been  some  interesting 
picture  parts  too,  like  my  new  one  in  Arch 
Oboler's  "The  Twonky."  I  love  the  char- 
acter, but  what's  more,  I  love  the  gang 
of  people  who  created  and  have  sustained 
My  Friend  Irma. 

I  fight  with  Cy  Howard.  A  man  of  my 
insubordinate  leanings  just  naturally  fights 
with  a  fellow  who  gets  himself  billed  as 
producer-creator-writer,  but  our  argu- 
ments have  more  noise  than  substance.  I 
think  Cy  is  a  terribly  talented  man,  and  he 
knows  I  think  so. 

'T'he  writers — Parke  Levy,  Stanley  Adams 
-*■  and  Roland  MacLane — are  a  bright 
bunch  too.  Irma  couldn't  have  zoomed 
from  zero  to  the  top  of  the  heap  the  very 
first  season  it  was  on  the  air  without  them. 

As  for  the  company,  I  wish  all  radio 
were  populated  with  such  congenial  folk. 
Marie  Wilson — ask  anybody — is  a  golden 
woman,  all  heart,  the  soul  o£  a  great 
trouper.  Typical  of  Marie  is  the  story, 
completely  true,  that  was  told  last  year 
when  she  became  so  seriously  ill  that  for 
the  first  time  she  missed  an  Irma  show 
(Marie  would  have  never  allowed  this  to 
happen  if  she  hadn't  been  unconscious  in 
a  hospital  fighting  for  her  life  inside  an 
oxygen  tent).  The  next  week,  she  did  the 
show,  coming  to  the  studio  in  an  ambu- 
lance and  reading  her  lines  from  a  wheel- 
chair. Marie  had  become  very  ill  during 
the  night  but  nobody  knew  it  until  the 
next  day  because  she  didn't  want  anyone 
to  lose  his  sleep,  most  particularly  the  doc- 
tor who,  explained  our  friend  Irma,  "Is  a 
nice  man  who  works  too  hard  and  needs 
his  rest." 

Marie  is  as  good  as  Irma,  with  native 
kindness  and  an  instinctive  sense  of  justice. 
But  Irma  is  dumb.  Marie  is  not  dumb. 
Credulous,  yes.  Everybody's  good,  she 
thinks.  Everybody's  wonderful.  As  a  re- 
sult, almost  everybody  takes  advantage  of 
her.    But  she  doesn't  mind. 

Cathy  is  a  little  like  Jane  too — bright 
like  Jane,  but  sure  of  herself.  Not,  like 
Jane  on  the  show,  trepidatious. 

John  Brown  is  not  like  Al.  Is  anybody 
like  Al?  So  my  neat  little  parallel  breaks 
down  at  this  point. 

And  Gloria  Gordon  is  no  brassy  Mrs. 
O'Reilly.  A  great  woman  she  is,  the  great- 
est mitigating  influence,  oil-spreader-on- 
troubled-waters   .   .   . 

"Work,  smile,  be  happy,"  she  shouts  at 
you  in  that  wonderful  voice,  and  then  in 
a  stage  whisper,  "Aren't  you  getting  paid?" 

I  love  her. 

Love  'em  all,  come  to  think  of  it. 

Love  the  show.    Love  radio. 

Who's  Shakespeare? 
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Why  did  you  change  to  Camels,  MAUREEN  O'HARA  ? 


MAUREEN  O'HARA, 
lovely  movie  star 


Not  one  single  case  of  throat  irritation 
due  to  smoking  Gi  AM  E  LS    _-~- 


—that's  what  noted  throat  specialists  reported 
in  a  coast-to-coast  test  of  hundreds  of  people 
who  smoked  only  Camels  for  30  days! 

Make  your  own  30-day  Camel  test  —  the 
sensible  test  of  cigarette  mildness.  Smoke 
only  Camels  for  30  days  .  .  .  enjoy  the  rich, 
full  flavor  .  .  .  compare  Camels  with  any 
cigarette  you've  smoked.  You'll  see  how  mild 
Camels  are  . . .  how  well  they  agree  with  your 
throat,  week  after  week.  Then  you'll  know 
why,  after  all  the  mildness  tests  .  .  . 


Make  your  own 

sensible  30-Day 

Camel  mildness  test 

in  your  "T-Zone"— 

*  T  for  Throat, 

T  for  Taste. 
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CAMEL  LEADS  ALL  OTHER  BRANDS -BY  BILLIONS! 
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Life  Is  So  Beautiful 
Teri  Keane's  Own  Story 


Desi  Arnaz  Lucille  Ball 
"I  Love  Lucy"  by  Desi 


Fran  Allison  as  Archie, 
her  husband,  knows  her 
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See  how  Camay  takes  your  skirt 

"out  of  the  shadows' 

-how  it  brings  New  Loveliness  to  light ! 


Follow  in  this  bride's  footsteps!  Gain  a  fresher,  clearer 
complexion  with  your  very  First  Cake  of  Camay! 


MRS.  KEITH  E.  MULLENGER,  this  stunning 
Camay  bride,  confesses:  "I'd  be  lost 
without  Camay!  When  I  changed  to" 
regular  care  and  Camay,  I  had  a  brighter, 
clearer  complexion  right  away!" 


WHEN  admiration  and  romance 
are  a  girl's  dream  and  desire- 
when  she  looks  forward  to  wedding 
bells  and  a  happy  marriage— she  won't 
let  dullness  veil  her  complexion  and 
delay  That  Wonderful  Day! 

Don't  let  your  beauty  be  obscured  by 
shadows.  With  Camay,  you  can  take 
your  "skin  "out  of  the  shadows"  and  into 
the  light  of  new  loveliness.  Change  to 
regular  care— use  Camay  alone— and  a 
fresher,  brighter  complexion  will  be 
revealed  . . .  before  your  very  first  cake^ 
of  Camay  is  gone! 


Camay 


For  complexion  or  bath,  there's  no 
finer  beauty  soap  than  Camay!  Camay 
has  such  gentle  ways!  And  it  lathers  so 
quickly  and  richly.  So  take  your  skin 
"out  of  the  shadows"  and  into  the 
light  of  new  loveliness  with  Camay, 
The  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women. 

New  beauty's  yours — tip  to  toe! 

The  daily  Camay  Beauty  Bath  wakes  the 
sleeping  beauty  of  your  arms  and  legs  and 
shoulders!  It  touches  you  with  Camay's 
flattering  fragrance.  For  more  lather,  more 
luxury,  more  economy,  always  use  big, 
%  '*,  Beauty-Bath  size  Camay! 


the/  soap  of  bemdvful  tvomeri 


And 

her  Mother 

was 

to  blame... 


T)OOR  child,  she  had  no  means  of 
A  knowing  why  her  first  real  party 
had  been  such  a  failure  . . .  why  one 
boy  after  another  coolly  ignored  her 
and  whispered  about  her  behind  her 
back.  The  very  night  she  wanted  to 
be  at  her  best,  she  was  at  her  worst. 
It  can  happen  that  way  when 
halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  steps 
in.  One  little  suggestion  from  her 
mother  might  have  made  the  eve- 
ning a  delightful  one  instead  of  the 
nightmare  it  was. 

Be  Extra-Careful 

To  be  extra-attractive,  be  extra-careful 
about  your  breath.  Never  take  it  for 
granted  and  never,  never  trust  to  mo- 
mentary makeshifts.  Always  put  your 
faith  in  Listerine  Antiseptic,  the  extra- 
careful  and  trustworthy  precaution 
against  offending. 

Sweetens  for  Hours 

Listerine  Antiseptic  sweetens 
and  freshens  the  breath — not 
for  mere  seconds  or  minutes, 
but  for  hours. 
I  Yes,    actual    clinical    tests 

showed:  that  in  7  out  of  10 
cases,  breath  remained  sweet 
for  more  than  four  hours  after 
i  .If        the  Listerine  Antiseptic  rinse. 
w  Never  omit  it  before  any  date 

where  you  want  to  be  at  your 
best.  Better  still,  make  Listerine  Anti- 
septic a  night  and  morning  "must".  It 
gives  you  a  wonderful  feeling  of  greater 
assurance  that  you  are  desirable. 

Though  sometimes  systemic,  most 
cases  of  halitosis  are  due  to  the  bac- 
terial fermentation  of  tiny  food  parti- 
cles in  the  mouth.  Listerine  Antiseptic 
quickly  halts  such  oral  fermentation, 
then  overcomes  the  odors  it  causes. 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

Division  of  The  Lambert  Company 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


See  the  SAMMY  KAYE  SHOW  •   "So  You  Want  to  Lead  a  Band"   •   CBS  TELEVISION  NETWORK 


any  date...  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 


^COLGATE 
DENTA1  CREAM 

HAS  PROVED  SO  COMPLETELY  IT 

STOPS  BAD 

i 


♦SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  PROVE  THAT  IN 
7  OUT  OF  10  CASES,  COLGATE'S  INSTANTLY  STOPS 
BAD  BREATH  THAT  ORIGINATES  IN  THE  MOUTH! 


For  "all  day"  protection,  brush  your  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream.  Some  toothpastes  and  powders 
claim  to  sweeten  breath.  But  only  Colgate's 
has  such  complete  proof  it  stops  bad  breath.* 


Colgate's  wonderful  wake-up  flavor  is  the 
favorite  of  men,  women  and  children  from 
coast  to  coast.  Nationwide  tests  of  leading 
toothpastes  prove  that  Colgate's  is  preferred 
for  flavor  over  all  other  brands  tested! 


Yes,  science  has  proved  that  brushing  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream  stops  tooth  decay  best!  The  Colgate 
way  is  the  most  thoroughly  proved  and 
accepted  home  method  of  oral  hygiene 
known  today! 


No   other  Toothpaste   or  Powder 

OF  ANY  KIND  WHATSOEVER 

Offers  Such  Conclusive  Proof! 

Get  PURE,  WHITE,  SAFE  COLGATE'S  Today! 
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Look  lovelier  offer! 

Yes,  lovelier  looking  skin  in  10  days 
with  Doctor's  Home  Facial  •  •  •  SpeM  ojg&tbefou)/ 


1.  For   thorough   cleansing,   "cream- 
wash":  Apply  Noxzema  liberally  to  face 
and  neck.  Then  with  a  cloth  wrung  out 
in  warm  water  "creamwash"  with  Nox- 
zema instead  of  using  soap.  How  fresh 
and  clean  your  skin  looks!  No  dry, 
drawn  feeling! 

2.  Apply  Noxzema  lightly  aspow- 

der   base.   It  helps   protect 

your  skin  all  day  long. 


3.  "Creamwash"  again  with  medicated 
Noxzema.  See  how  completely  it  washes 
away  make-up  and  dirt. 

4.  Now  apply  Noxzema  as  your  night 
cream   to   help   skin   look   softer  and 
smoother.  Pat  a  bit  extra  over  any 
blemishes*  to  help  heal  them.  It's 
medicated  —  that's  one   secret! 
Greaseless,  too.  No  smeary 
face!  No  messy  pillow! 


Follow  these  directions  for  a 
lovelier- looking  skin! 


Blemishes*.  "Until  I  started 
using  Noxzema,  I  always  had 
blemishes*,"  Norma  Buchanan 
of  Montreal  says.  "Now  my  skin 
looks  so  much  fresher." 


Make-up  base.  "I  always  use 
Noxzema  under  my  make-up 
and  I'm  delighted  with  the  way 
it  helps  heal  blemishes*,"  says 
Paulette  Hendrix  of  Savannah. 


See  for  yourself  how  quickly  the  new 
Noxzema  Home  Beauty  Routine  can  help 
your  skin  look  smoother,  lovelier. 

This  simple  routine  was  developed  by  a 
noted  skin  doctor.  In  actual  clinical  tests, 
it  helped  4  out  of  5  women  to  have  love- 
lier-looking complexions  —  often  within 
two  weeks. 

Surveys  show  that  all  over  the  United 
States  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  women 
like  those  pictured  here  are  switching  to 
this  sensible  skin  care,  shown  at  the  left. 
Read  how  it  helped  Val  Lewis  of  New 
Orleans  who  had  rough,  dry  skin.  Read 
how  delighted  Phyllis  Riggs,  Norma  Bu- 
chanan and  Paulette  Hendrix  are  with 
the  way  Noxzema  helps  heal  externally- 
caused  blemishes  and  keep  skin  looking 
smooth  and  lovely.  Hundreds  report  sim- 
ilar results. 

See  how  it  can  help  you.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  other  creams  you 
have  used,  try  Noxzema.  It  is  a 
medicated  formula.  That's  ONE 
secret  of  its  effectiveness  ! 

If  you  have  problem  skin  and  have  been 
longing  for  a  complexion  that  wins  com- 
pliments—that looks  softer,  smoother  — 
just  give  Noxzema's  Home  Beauty  Rou- 
tine a  10-day  trial. 

Noxzema  works— or  money  back! 

If  not  delighted  with  results,  return  jar 
to  Noxzema,  Baltimore.  Your  money 
back!  For  inexpensive  trial,  take  advan- 
tage of  LOOK  LOVELIER  OFFER  today. 

*  externally-caused 
p— CLIP   THIS  COUPON   AS  A   REMINDER!  —  -. 

!  look  lovelier  offer! 

!  Get  404  NOXZEMA 


only 


& 


plus 
tax 


KOXXS'M*' 


1  Use  this  trial  jar— see 
how  much  lovelier  it 
helps  your  skin  look 

2    then  save  money  by 
getting  the 

GIANT  10  oz.  JAR 

only  89(-  plus  tax! 
At  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 
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GET  EXTRA  CASH  TO  HELP  MEET 
TODAY'S  HIGH  HOSPITAL  COSTS! 

NO  TIME  LIMIT 

HOSPITAl  PLAN 

PAYS  CASH  DIRECT  TO  YOU  . . 

as  long  as  you  remain  in  Hospital 

*And  Pays  in  Addition  to  Other 
Insurance  You  May  Already  Have 


Costs  Only  3*  a  Day  for  Adults 


Vz    RATE   FOR  CHILDREN 


Let's  talk  plainly.  Most  Hospital  Insurance  Policies 
won't  meet  the  full  costs  of  a  hospital  confinement. 
Either  benefits  are  too  small,  or  time  limited.  Then 
you  must  dig  into  family  savings  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference. The  remarkable  NORTH  AMERICAN  PLAN 
pays  benefits  as  long  as  you  stay  in  the  hospital  — 
NO  TIME  LIMIT!  Pays  cash  direct  to  you  —  regard- 
less of  what  you  collect  from  any  other  insurance 
for  same  disability.  Costs  only  3c  a  day  —  half  rate 
for  children!  Vitally  needed  EXTRA  protection  if 
already  insuredl  Best  protection  at  lowest  cost  if 
not    insured! 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  and  POLIO  INCLUDED! 

One  Policy  covers  individual  or  entire  family,  birth 
to  age  70.  In  addition  to  Hospital  Room  and  Board 
Benefits  (Rest  homes,  sanitariums  and  Govt. 
Hospitals  excluded)  —  you  get  Cash  Benefits  for  74 
Surgical  Operations  .  .  .  Lump  Cash  for  Accidental 
Death  .  .  .  Cash  Payment  for  Loss  of  Eyes,  Hands, 
Feet  .  .  .  special  Polio  Protection,  plus  other  valu- 
able protection  included.  Maternity  Rider  available 
at  slight  extra  cost.  No  waiting  period.  We  pay 
CASH  DIRECT  TO  YOU! 

GET  FRBS  BOOK 

Be  wise!  Mail  coupon  for  valu- 
able FREE  BOOK!  No  obliga- 
tion!   NO    AGENT    WILL    CALL! 

r-^-  Mail  Coupon  for  Valuable  Free  Book — . 

'  ^MUmOa^AM^1^^  j 

Dept.  452-MC,  Wilmington  99,  Del. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  full  details  ■ 
about  your  new  low  cost  NO  TIME  LIMIT  I 
HOSPITAL  PLAN.  No  agent  will  call. 


Name 
Address 
City  


Zone 


State 


■ —  Paste  on  postal  or  mail  in  envelope. — * 


Information 


Ask  your  questions — 
we'll  try  to  find  the  answers 


Irma'x  Theme  Song 

Dear  Editor: 

What  is  the  title  of  the  theme  song  used 
in  the  radio  program  My  Friend  Irma? 
I  hope  you  can  answer  this. 

C.  L.,  Watford  City,  N.  D. 

The  Marie  Wilson  show  is  introduced  to 
radio  audiences  by  two  songs:  "Street 
Scene"  composed  by  Alfred  Newman  fol- 
lowed by  Cole  Porter's  "Friendship"  from 
the  play  "DuBarry  Was  a  Lady." 

Patsy's  A  Reilly 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  please  give  me  any  information 
about  Patsy  Campbell  who  plays  Terry 
Burton  in  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton?  Is 
Dwight  Weist  who  plays  Stan  Burton  her 
husband  in  real  life? 

V.  L.  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Petite  Patsy  Campbell  (five  feet,  three 
inches  tall)  is  married  to  Al  Reilly,  Radio 
Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital. Although  her  secret  desire  was  to 
be  a  doctor,  Chicago-born  Patsy  bowed  to 
her  family's  wishes  and  studied  costume 
designing.  Later  she  took  drama  courses 
at  Northwestern  University.  Radio  listeners 
hear  Patsy  in  Armstrong's  Theatre  of  To- 
day, Aunt  Jennie,  Just  Plain  Bill  and  Big 
Town.  She  recently  appeared  on  So 
Proudly  We  Hail  in  a  program  to  recruit 
women  volunteers  for  the  armed  forces. 
Patsy  and  Al  are  active  in  the  Veterans' 
Hospital  Radio  Guild  and  also  share  an 
interest  in  coin  collecting  and  fencing. 


The  Quiz  Kids  Are  Bach 

Dear  Editor: 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out 
the  Quiz  Kids  program  has  dropped  out. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened to  this  show  and  what  network  is 
or  will  be  carrying  it? 

R.  C,  Calimesa,  Cal. 

The  youngsters  with  all  the  answers  are 
now  heard  on  television  Sunday  afternoons 
at  3  P.M.  (EST)  on  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  They  have  no  radio  show 
at  the  present  time. 

Johnnie  Sees  White  Clouds 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  new  singer 
that's  causing  such  a  commotion — Johnnie 
Ray.  He  wrote  "Little  White  Clouds"  and 
is  making  it  very  popular. 

I've  heard  rumors  that  he's  blind  or  deaf. 
Is  this  true?  I  saw  him  on  television  and 
I  think  he's  wonderful. 

H.  W .,  Avondale,  Mo. 

Johnnie  Ray  has  good  vision  but  his 
hearing  is  impaired  and  he  wears  a  hear- 
ing aid.  Although  he's  only  24,  the  song 
stylist  is  already  a  veteran  entertainer.  He 
started  singing  professionally  when  he  was 
fifteen,  sharing  billing  with  Jane  Powell 
on  a  Portland  radio  show.  While  working 
as  a  pianist  in  a  Los  Angeles  night  club, 
he  was  signed  to  record  for  Columbia  and 
used  his  own  compositions.  To  date  the 
versatile  singer-pianist  has  written  more 
than  125  songs. 


Patsy  Campbell 
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Perry  Como 


Booth 


Perry's  A  Real  Papa 

Dear  Editor:   . 

Can  you  please  tell  me  how  old  Perry 
Como  is  and  when  he  married?  Also,  are 
his  children  adopted? 

A.  B.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

The  star  of  the  TV  Perry  Como  Supper 
Club  was  born  in  Canonsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  May  18,  1913.  He  married  his 
childhood  sweetheart,  Roselle  Belline  on 
July  31,  1933.  Perry  is  the  father  of  two 
children,  son  Ronnie,  aged  eleven;  and 
four-year-old  daughter  Terri. 

Two  Sets  of  Amos  and  Andy 

Dear  Editor: 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  Amos 
and  Andy  on  TV  are  the  same  two  heard 
on  the  radio? 

W.  S.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Radio  listeners  hear  two  performers, 
Charles  Correll  as  Andy  and  Freeman  Gos- 
den  as  Amos.  An  all-Negro  cast  is  fea- 
tured on  the  television  show  starring  Spen- 
cer Williams  as  Andy  and  Alvin  Childress 
as  Amos. 

Tfte  Story  of  Eva 

Dear  Editor: 

Will  you  please  give  me  all  the  informa- 
tion you  have  on  Eva  Marie  Saint  who 
plays  Claudia  on  One  Man's  Family?  / 
would  like  to  know  if  she  is  married,  and 
how  old  she  is. 

W .  O.,  Burlington,  Mich. 


now  exclusive 


Eva  Marie  Saint 


GUARANTEED  -  ogo.nif 
any  defects  caused  by 
faulty  workmanship,  ma- 
terials Of  construction. 


©SERTA  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Chicogo    1 1,    Illinois 
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#2635  Princess  Date 
Dress.  Make  it  with  small 
collar,  three  quarter  sleeves 
for  spring,  or  cool  scoop  neck 
and  brief  cap  sleeves  for  sultry 
weather  later  on.  10-20.  Size 
16  takes  4  yards,  39  inch,  or 
4%  yards,  35  inch.    Price  250. 


■^L_l~..J7 


Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  patterns.    I  enclose  $ 

#2633.... Size 350  each.  #2635. ..  .Size 250  each. 

For  FASHION  BOOK  with  125  attractive  patterns  send.  .250. 


NAME. 


STREET   or   BOX  NUMBER. 


CITY    OR    TOWN STATE 

For  special  handling  of  order  by  first  class  mail,  include  an 
extra  50  per  pattern. 


atterns  for  you 


■ 


New  spring  styles  are  feminine,  free- 
flowing.    Left:    The   Princess   dress 
brought  up-to-date  with  the  bell 
silhouette.    It  may  be  worn  over  a  crinoline 
or  taffeta  petticoat.  An  especially  easy-to- 
make  pattern  in  shantung,  printed  silk 
or  rayon,  even  cotton.    Below:    The  bolero 
suit  boasts  a  cutaway  jacket  with  easy 
sleeves  and  a  wide  flaring  skirt.   Faille  is 
a  perfect  fabric  for  this  smart  fashion. 


#2633  Versatile  Suit. 
Three  quarter  sleeve  bolero 
jacket  has  softened  shoulders, 
nipped-in  waist.  Wear  four 
gore  bias  skirt  with  pointed 
midriff  over  stiff  petticoat. 
Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  5  yards, 
39    inch    fabric.      Price    350. 


Information  Booth 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Eva  Marie  Saint,  who  stars  in  the  TV 
show.  One  Man's  Family,  was  born  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  Independence 
Day,  1924.  She  married  TV  director  Jef- 
frey Hayden,  last  October  and  they  live 
in  Greenwich  Village.  Eva  narrowly  missed 
becoming  a  school  teacher  (like  her 
mother) .  She  studied  education  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  State  University  in  Ohio.  Her 
career  was  changed  accidentally  when  a 
friend  dared  to  try  out  for  a  part  in  the 
school  play.  She  won  the  role  and  became 
a  drama  major.  The  star  has  been  heard 
on  many  radio  programs  including:  Big 
Sister,  Perry  Mason,  Rosemary  and  Inner 
Sanctum. 

No  More  Truth 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  tell  me  if  Ralph  Edwards  is 
still  on  the  radio  with  his  show,  Truth  or 
Consequences? 

R.  F.,  Dallas,  Texas 

The  popular  emcee  now  has  a  different 
type  of  program  which  combines  variety 
and  audience  participation.  The  Ralph 
Edwards  Show  is  heard  daily  on  radio  at 
2  P.M.  Television  audiences  catch  the  show 
on  Mon.-Wed.-Fri.  at  3:30  P.M. 

Kate  and  Ted 

Dear  Editor: 

Is  Ted  Collins  married  to  Kate  Smith, 
or  is  either  of  them  married? 

O.  S.,  Hamlin,  W.  Va. 

Kate's  producer  and  manager,  Ted  Col- 
lins, is  married  to  the  former  Jeanette 
Selig.  They  have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank 
Fitzgerald,  and  two  grandsons,  Rocky,  four 
and  one-year-old  Glen. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-Television  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer  if  we 
can  either  in  Information  Booth  or  by  mail 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter  along  with  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope,  and  specify  whether  your  ques- 
tion concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Ted  Collins 


Nowyoucanbesure 
of  your  shampoo 


'Airline  Hostesses  Have  To  Be  Sure 


*j 


Says  Marilyn  Norton, 
TWA  Air  Hostess 

"/  use  Helene  Curtis  Creme 
Shampoo  everywhere  I  go, 
with  all  types  of  water,  in  all 
kinds  of  climate.  And  it  al- 
ways leaves  my  hair  softer, 
more  lustrous,  more  manage- 
able than  any  other  shampoo 
I've  ever  used." 


Twice  as  much  lanolin  as  any  other  leading  shampoo!  Twice  as 
nourishing  to  give  your  hair  vital  new  freshness,  alluring  radiance! 
No  wonder  more  and  more  women  now  assure  their  feminine  charm 
with  the  shampoo  beauty  experts  have  long  preferred— Helene  Curtis 
Creme  Shampoo. 


Doubly-rich  in  LANOLIN. 
Restores  vital  freshness  and 
hidden  radiance.  Full  dollar- 
quality  Va   lb.  jar,     69c. 


Large  Tube  49c 


BE  SURE  OF  YOUR  SHAMPOO  •   DO  AS  BEAUTY  EXPERTS  DO! 

More  leading  hair  stylists—experts  in  hair  care— use  and 
recommend  Helene  Curtis  Shampoo  than  any  other  brand. 
Available  at  beauty  salons,  cosmetic  and  drug   counters 


THE   FOREMOST   NAME    IN    HAIR    BEAUTY 

Between  Shampoos — Dress  your  hair  with  S  UA  VE,  the  cosmetic  for  hair 


What's  New 


Dinah  Shore  and  Bing  Crosby  during  recent  rehearsals  for  a 
broadcast.  Dinah  must  have  put  the  bee  in  Bing's  ear  about 
TV  for  the  Groaner  is  about  to  sign  for  six  TV  shows  next  year. 


By  JILL  WARREN 


New  Shows,  Old  Shows — 

New  shows  being  planned,  old  shows 
returning,  loads  of  exciting  things 
happening  around  the  networks  this 
month — 

The  Sam  Levenson  Show  is  back  on 
TV,  on  Sunday  nights,  over  CBS.  The 
program  has  been  off  for  several 
months,  though  Levenson  has  been  a 
regular  panelist  on  This  Is  Show  Busi- 
ness. Sam  is  the  fellow  who  used  to 
teach  Spanish  in  New  York  City  high 
schools  but  he  made  everybody  laugh 
so  much  with  his  funny  stories  that  he 
finally  decided  to  make  humor  his  full- 
time  business. 

And  The  Goldbergs  are  back  too. 
Long  time  fans  of  this  show  really 
raised  a  rumpus  when  it  was  dropped 
some  while  ago.  The  new  television 
series  will  be  on  NBC  on  Monday 
nights.  The  cast  will  be  virtually  the 
same,  and  of  course  the  star  is  Gertrude 
Berg,  who  also  writes  the  program. 

Bing  Crosby  is  finally  going  to  step 
into  television  this  fall,  at  least  rumor 
says  he  will.  Bing  is  one  of  the  few 
top-name  personalities  of  radio  to  re- 
main out  of  television,  but  he  is  weak- 
ening at  last.  But  on  his  own  terms. 
Bing  definitely  doesn't  want  a  weekly 
show,  but  instead  prefers  to   do  only 


;         '        i 


Art  Linkletter,  here  with  pretty  Bar- 
bara Britton  will  soon  be  seen  as  well 
as  heard.     House  Party  is  going  TV. 


Ben  Grauer  recalls  days  in  1925  when 
he  was  afraid  of  a  Broadway  debut. 
He  returns  favor  of  man  who  helped. 


Dana  Andrews  will  do  the  role  he  made 
popular  in  movies,  "I  Was  a  Communist 
for   the   F.B.I. ",   for   new   radio   series. 


from  Coast  to  Coast 


Sam  Levenson,  once  a  schoolteacher,  now  a  humorist, 
goes  back  on  TV  Sunday  nights  over  CBS  with  Jack 
Benny,    George   S.    Kaufman    and   Clifton    Fadiman. 


Dagmar,  the  tall,  blonde  gal  who  cut  quite  a  lit- 
erary figure  last  year  has  her  own  TV  show  at  long 
last — over   NBC.     She'll   do   skits   with    servicemen. 


five  or  six  programs  a  season  the  way 
Jack  Benny  does. 

Art  Linkletter's  House  Party  radio 
series  will  soon  go  television  too.  The 
first  show  is  set  to  start  within  a  week 
or  so.  And  a  TV  version  of  The  Great- 
est Story  Ever  Told  will  be  done  on 
Sunday,  March  23.  From  then  on  there 
is  a  possibility  it  will  be  a  regular  once- 
a-month  television  production,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  broadcast. 

Gloria  Swanson  will  not  have  her 
own  television  show,  at  least  not  over 
ABC.  Her  contract  with  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  has  been  can- 
celed by  mutual  agreement  because  the 
network  couldn't  come  up  with  a  spon- 
sor for  the  lady.  La  Swanson's  con- 
tract with  the  network  called  for  $4,000 
a  week  and  was  written  like  Milton 
Berle's  deal  with  NBC,  under  which 
part  of  each  week's  paycheck  is  put 
aside  as  a  retirement  fund.  Gloria's 
new  dress  business  may  bring  her  to 
your  town  soon — she's  planning  a  tour 
to  promote  her  clothes. 

Marriage  For  Two,  the  popular  day- 
time serial  on  ABC,  has  had  a  change 
of  cast  for  the  leading  parts.  Teri 
Keane,   who    (Continued   on  page   13) 
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a  TRIP 


Iovely  Gisele  Mackenzie,  singing  star  of 
_j  the  radio  show,  Club  Fifteen,  in  Hollywood, 
visited  New  York  recently  for  the  first  time 
and  was  just  as  excited  as  a  school  girl.   The 
French-Canadian  songstress  spent  five  breathless 
days  in  the  big  city,  saw  the  sights  of  Manhattan, 
went  to  her  first  Broadway  musical  and  appeared 
on  more  than  twenty  different  radio  and  TV 
shows.  The  young  star  who  left  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
less  than  a  year  ago,  is  on  the  best-seller  list 
with  her  Capitol  record  releases.  She  shares  the 
microphone   with   Bob   Crosby   on   Club   Fifteen. 

Club  Fifteen  is  heard  M.,  W.,  F.,  7:30  P.M.   (EST) 


UNPACKING  is  usually  a  tiring  chore,  but  Gisele 
seems  to  enjoy   looking   over  her  wardrobe   again. 


NEW  shoes  for  New  York  shows.    Gisele  shops  at 
Bergdorf-Goodman's  to  add  to  her  stock  of  52  pairs. 


GISELE   samples    some    roasted    chestnuts.    These 
street  vendors  are  a  familiar  sight  in  the  big  city. 
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CHOSEN  to  open  the  National  Cat  Show  (left),  Gisele  cuddles  a  prizewinner.  (Center)  Despite  a  hectic  schedule, 
she  insisted  on  riding  New  York's  famous  subway.  (Right)  Totem  pole  in  Museum  of  Modern  Art  fascinated  Gisele. 


fo  REMEMBER 


VISITING  the  nationally-famous  Stork  Club  in  midtown  Manhattan  was  one  of  the  big  thrills  of  the  trip.  Her  dinner 
companions  are  (left  to  right)  actor  Stu   Erwin,   Mrs.  Erwin  and  Stork  Club  host  and  owner  Sherman   Billingsley. 


GISELE  was  proud  and  excited  at  the  invitation  to 
take  part  in  a  special  Voice  of  America  broadcast. 


THE  Robert  Q.  Lewis  show  was  one  of  the  many 
disc  jockey  programs  Gisele  visited  during  her  stay. 
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New  finer  MUM 
stops  odor  longer! 


NOW  CONTAINS  AMAZING  NEW 

INGREDIENT  M-3  TO  PROTECT  UNDERARMS 

AGAINST  ODOR-CAUSING   BACTERIA 

•  Protects  better,  longer.  New  Mum  now 

contains  amazing  ingredient  M-3  for  more 
effective  protection.  Doesn't  give  under- 
arm odor  a  chance  to  start! 

•  Creamier  new  Mum  is  safe  for  normal 
skin,  contains  no  harsh  ingredients.  Will 
not  rot  or  discolor  finest  fabrics. 

•  The  only  leading  deodorant  that  contains 
no  water  to  dry  out  or  decrease  its  effi- 
ciency. No  waste.  No  shrinkage. 

•  Delicately  fragrant  new  Mum  is  use- 
able, wonderful  right  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jar.  Get  new  Mum  today. 


-     MUM 


r&  Guaranteed  by 
VGood  Housekeeping  , 


■) 
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New 

CREAM   DEODORANT 

A  Product  oj  Bristol-Myers 
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onenness 
weights 
you  down 


By  VICTOR  H.  LINDLAHR 


If  you  had  a  choice  between  a  good 
cry  or  a  hunk  of  delicious  cake, 
which  would  you  take?  Sounds 
like  a  silly  question,  but  let's  go  on. 
You've  heard  overweight  women 
complain  they  just  can't  do  anything 
to  stop  "nervous  eating."  They  eat 
one  meal  a  day — beginning  early  in 
the  morning  and  ending  at  bedtime. 

Doctors  have  discovered  that  some 
overeating  is  caused  by  emotional 
strain  such  as  loneliness,  frustration 
or  worry.  It  may  be  a  temporary 
disturbance  in  the  case  of  a  wife 
whose  husband  is  working  late  at 
the  office  or  a  continuous  problem 
for  the  single  woman  who  feels  no 
one  loves  her. 

Here's  a  brief  case  history  of  a 
middle-aged  woman  whose  obesity 
was  frightening.  She  got  short  of 
breath  climbing  a  few  stairs;  her 
face  flushed  when  she  merely 
laughed.  She  put  so  much  strain  on 
her  heart  that  she  was  literally  kill- 
ing herself. 

We  had  some  long  talks  and  she 
told  me  she  had  been  quite  slender 
until  five  years  ago.  During  the  last 
war  her  son  was  killed,  and  she  had 
an  emotional  breakdown.  As  she 
recovered,  she  began  to  eat  more 
and  more.  It  was  that  personal 
tragedy  that  started  her  gorging. 
After  many  more  talks  with  her  doc- 
tor and  minister  present,  she  grad- 
ually came  to  realize  what  she  was 
doing  to  herself  and  began  to  diet. 

The  connection  between  emo- 
tional problems  and  overeating  is 
merely  this:  food  gives  you  warmth 
and  comfort,  thereby  easing  the 
strain.  It  doesn't  help  you  adjust 
to  the  real  trouble  but  acts  more  like 
a  drug  and  you  can  go  on  eating 
yourself  right  into  an  early  grave. 


Of  course,  such  deep-rooted  prob- 
lems should  be  discussed  with  the 
family  doctor.  Let's  tackle  right 
now  the  slighter  problem.  Your 
husband,  who  loves  you  dearly,  just 
has  to  make  a  business  trip  that 
takes  him  away  a  day  or  a  week.  Or 
your  date  comes  down  with  a  cold 
and  calls  off  a  dinner  date.  You 
feel  sorry  for  yourself  and  begin  to 
nibble,  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there  and  by  midnight  you've  taken 
on  thousands  of  calories. 

The  thing  to  do  is  make  yourself 
a  dinner  and  make  it  a  treat,  some- 
thing perhaps  that  you  enjoy  but 
the  man  doesn't.  A  shrimp  salad 
with  chopped  vegetables  and  a  good 
chili  sauce  type  dressing  is  delicious 
and  even  helps  you  lose  weight.  If 
you  don't  like  seafood,  dice  chicken 
into  the  salad.  Maybe  you'd  prefer 
a  beefsteak  or  hamburger  steak  gar- 
nished with  mushrooms  and  a  to- 
mato sauce.  Broil  it  and  you're  eat- 
ing like  a  queen  and  helping  to  keep 
those  hips  slender. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  low- 
calorie  dishes  from  country-style 
cottage  cheese  to  swordfish  steak 
that  help  you  fight  the  battle  of  the 
bulge.  For  side  dishes,  any  cooked 
vegetable  is  good  for  you  and  can  be 
made  to  taste  good  when  sparked  up 
with  chopped  onions  or  peppers  or 
a  herb.  You  can  even  eat  a  small 
boiled  potato  with  a  dab  of  butter. 

Most  desserts  are  disastrous  for 
people  trying  to  hold  in  that  waist 
line.  If  you  must  have  sweets,  try 
a  small  portion  of  canned  fruit  with 
the  syrup  drained. 

I'd  advise  you  to  have  a  good  cry 
rather  than  eat  high-calorie  foods.  In 
the  long  run,  you'll  feel  better  and 
look  better. 


Victor  H.  Lindlahr  can  be  heard  every  Monday- Friday  at  12:15  P.M.  EST 
over  the  ABC  radio  network.    He  is  sponsored  by  Serutar.^ 


What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  9) 
played  Vikkie  and  Lyle  Sudro,  who  was 
Roger,  had  to  give  up  their  roles  because 
when  the  show  moved  to  a  different  time 
it  conflicted  with  other  programs  on  which 
they  appeared  .  .  .  Teri  on  Life  Can  Be 
Beautiful,  and  Lyle  on  Road  of  Life.  The 
producers  held  numerous  auditions  before 
deciding  on  the  new  leads  and  finally 
chose  Amzie  Strickland  for  Vikkie,  Scott 
McKay  for  Roger,  and  Gertrude  Warner 
for  Pamela.  Amzie  is  also  Claire  on  When 
a  Girl  Marries  and  Amber  on  Big  Sister. 
Gertrude  and  Scott  are  both  well-known 
in  radio  and  Scott  has  also  appeared  in 
several  movies  and  Broadway  dramatic 
shows.  Incidentally,  Amzie  may  be  having 
a  Marriage  For  Two  of  her  own  one  of 
these  days.  Her  constant  escort  is  Norman 
Tokar,  the  producer-writer- director  of 
Young  Mr.  Bobbin,  Jackie  Kelk's  TV  show. 


Ilona  Massey 


Dagmar,  the  tall,  blonde,  buxom  gal  who 
cut  quite  a  "literary"  figure  in  television 
circles  last  year,  finally  has  a  show  of  her 
own.  It's  called  Dagmar's  Canteen,  and  is 
set  to  go  before  the  NBC  cameras  any  day 
now.  Dagmar  will  be  the  hostess  at  a 
canteen  and  her  guests  on  each  program 
will  be  servicemen,  with  Dagmar  doing 
skits  and  songs  with  the  boys  she  picks  out 
of  the  audience.  There  will  also  be  a  mu- 
sical group  and  a  dancer,  possibly  Milton 
DeLugg's  orchestra  and  Ray  Malone,  who 
worked  with  her  on  the  old  Jerry  Lester 
Broadway  Open  House  show.  The  story  of 
Dagmar  is  a  curious  one.  After  a  smash 
publicity  buildup  following  the  Open 
House  series,  she  signed  a  fabulous  con- 
tract with  ABC.  But  after  months  of  trying 
to  find  a  program  for  her,  they  dropped  her 
and  she  was  a  girl  without  a  job.  Finally 
NBC  came  up  with  the  canteen  idea  and 
filmed  a  kinescope  audition  of  the  show. 
It  came  off  so  well  that  they  signed  her 
to  star  in  this  new  series.  Later  on  the 
show  may  originate  from  various  service 
camps    around    the    country. 

Ilona  Massey  has  started  her  own  TV 
show  over  ABC  on  Wednesday  nights.  It's 
called  Rendezvous,  and  is  a  mystery- 
drama  with  plenty  of  glamour  thrown  in. 
Ilona  plays  Nikki  Angell,  a  cafe  owner  in 
Paris,  and  she  will  also  do  some  singing, 
whenever  the  script  calls  for  it.  By  the 
way,  Ilona  was  married  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
New  Rochelle,  New  York,  to  Charles  Walker, 
a  well-known  antique  jewelry  dealer 
in    Manhattan.     (Continued    on    page    15) 


Dial  Soap 

keeps  complexions 
clearer  by  keeping 
skin  cleaner! 


Dial's  AT-7  (hexachlorophene)  removes  blemish-spreading 
bacteria  that  other  soaps  leave  on  skin. 

The  cleaner  your  skin,  the  better  your  complexion.  And  mild,  fragrant  Dial 

with  AT-7  gets  your  skin  cleaner  and  clearer  than  any  other  kind 

of  soap.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  Dial's  blmd  beauty-cream  lather  gives  you 

scrupulous  cleanliness  to  overcome  clogged  pores  and  blackheads. 

You  do  far  more  than  remove  dirt  and  make-up  when  you  wasrf  thoroughly 

every  day  with  Dial.  Dial  with  AT-7  effectively  clears  skin  of  bacteria 
that  often  aggravate  and  spread  pimples  and  surface  blemishes.  Skin  doctors 
know  this,  and  recommend  Dial  for  both  adults  and  adolescents. 

Protect  your  complexion  with  fine,  fragrant  Dial  Soap. 

DIAL  DAVE  GARROWAY- NBC,  Weekdays 

*<U  ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY 
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Disc  jockey  Art 

Brown  poseswith 
the  canary  trio, 
featured  singers 
on  his  WWDC 
morning     show. 


Washington's  winged  trio 


Washington  radio  listeners  can 
take  the  credit  for  the  canary 
trio  featured  on  the  Art  Brown 
show  every  morning  from  6  to  9  a.m. 
It  all  started  ten  years  ago  when  a 
canary  which  happened  to  be  sit- 
ting in  the  studio  began  singing 
merrily  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Art's  organ  playing.  The  feathered 
singer's  immediate  success  was 
proven  by  the  enthusiastic  letters 
and  phone  calls  from  the  radio  au- 
dience. As  a  result,  the  show  now 
has  eight  trained  canaries,  three 
regulars  and  five  stand-ins.  War- 
bling on  key,  each  of  the  trio  has 
his  own  "mike"  and  bath  located 
nearby. 

A  favorite  with  Washington  lis- 
teners for  over  seventeen  years, 
disc  jockey  Brown  is  also  a  versa- 
tile musician  who  plays  the  organ, 
piano  and  celeste. 

The  popular  entertainer  broke 
into  show  business  in  1919  as  a 
producer  for  a  traveling  theatrical 
company  which  presented  minstrel 
shows.  Two  years  later,  he  was 
engaged  as  a  theatre  organist  by 
the  R.K.O.  and  Paramount  chains. 
During  the  depression,  he  also 
doubled  as  a  radio  announcer  at 
station  WRVA  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  later  became  its  M.C. 

The  year  1934  found  Art  lodged 
in  the  organist  pit  of  a  theatre  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  was  also  doing 
a    remote    radio    broadcast.    Leroy 


Mark,  owner  of  a  radio  station  in 
Washington,  heard  Art  and  brought 
him  to  the  capital,  where  he  has 
been  ever  since. 

He  inaugurated  his  morning  pro- 
gram on  WOL  and  when  the  station 
was  bought  out  by.  WWDC,  Brown 
was  the  only  WOL  personality  to 
be  retained  by  the  new  network 
owners. 

Disc  jockey  Brown  truly  uses  his 
avocations  to  improve  his  vocation. 
Fishing  tops  his  list,  and  in  his 
spare  time  he  is  usually  out  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  angling  for  the 
big  ones.  Every  morning  on  his 
show  Art  contacts  a  fishing  captain 
out  on  the  bay  for  first-hand  in- 
formation as  to  where  the  fish  are 
biting.  This  five-minute  segment 
of  his  program  is  so  popular  that 
it  has  a  sponsor  all  its  own. 

During  his  high  school  days  in 
Vermont,  Art  appeared  in  many 
student  dramatic  productions.  He 
must  have  liked  one  role  especially 
— Romeo — because  he  kept  right 
on  playing  it  after  the  show  was 
over.  Eleven  years  later,  he  mar- 
ried his  Juliet  and  they  have  been 
happily  wed  for  thirty-nine  years. 

Mrs.  Brown  has  gracefully  ac- 
cepted her  husband's  birds  and  fish 
as  well  as  their  unusual  living 
schedule.  In  addition  to  his  radio 
work,  Art  is  kept  busy  with  appear- 
ances as  M.C,  organ  recitals,  and 
his  good  Samaritan  deeds  such  as 


A  favorite  with  Washington  audiences,  Art's 
an  organist,  pianist  and  celeste  player  too! 


performing  at  listeners'  weddings 
and  civic  affairs  without  charge. 
However,  Art  Brown's  numer- 
ous activities  are  well  appreciated, 
for  he  has  received  awards  from 
the  National  Safety  Council,  the 
Treasury  Department  and  many 
other  organizations. 
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What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  13) 
This  and  That 

Louella  Parsons,  the  famous  columnist, 
has  made  an  audition  television  film  which 
is  now  making  the  rounds  of  the  advertis- 
ing agencies  and  sponsors.  It's  a  half  hour 
show,  with  guest  movie  stars,  and  of 
course  including  Miss  Parsons'  movie  news. 
If  the  program  does  go  on  as  a  regular 
series  (it  will  be  on  film)  insiders  expect 
the  Hollywood  studios  will  let  up  the  bars 
and  permit  their  big  names  to  appear  with 
Louella,  as  they  did  when  she  was  on  radio. 

Radio  suffered  a  real  loss  in  the  recent 
deaths  of  actors  Barton  Yarborough  and 
Walter  Maher.  Yarborough  died  suddenly, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  of  a  blood  clot  on  the 
brain.  He  played  Detective  Sergeant  Ben 
Romero  on  NBC's  Dragnet  and  was  also 
Clifford  Barbour  on  the  radio  version  of 
One  Man's  family,  a  part  he  had  done  since 
the  program  began  in  1932.  Yarborough  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Janet 
Warren,  his  father,  and  a  daughter,  Joan, 
by  his  former  marriage  to  Barbara  Jo 
Allen,  known  to  radio  as  Vera  Vague. 

Walter  Maher  also  passed  on  suddenly,  at 
forty-seven,  of  a  heart  ailment.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  starred  on  CBS'  Lineup. 

Dana  Andrews,  popular  screen  star,  has 
signed  for  the  lead  on  a  new  radio  series, 
I  Was  A  Communist  For  The  FBI,  which 
will  be  based  on  the  book  and  the  movie 
of  the  same  name.  The  show  will  probably 
be  transcribed  in  Hollywood  and  is  set 
to  begin  shortly. 

It  was  a  big  reunion  for  famous  Broad- 
way producer  George  Abbott  and  NBC's 
Ben  Grauer,  when  they  met  on  the  new 
TV  show,  Royal  Showcase.  It  was  Abbott's 
first  television  appearance  and  he  was  so 
nervous  he  asked  Ben  to  stick  close  and 
help  him  out  a  bit.  Which  Ben,  a  video 
veteran,  was  more  than  happy  to  do,  be- 
cause as  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  was 
only  returning  the  favor.  Way  back  in 
1925,  when  Abbott  was  the  leading  man  in 
a  Theatre  Guild  play  on  Broadway,  Ben 
made  his  acting  debut  as  a  newsboy  in  the 
same  show.  He  suffered  terrific  stage 
fright  and  it  was  Abbott  who  calmed  him 
down  and  helped  him  get  onto  the  stage. 
Grauer,  by  the  way,  was  recently  pre- 
sented with  a  citation  from  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  First  Army,  for 
"Exceptionally  Meritorious  Service  To  the 
Armed  Forces"  on  his  Headquarters,  New 
York  air  show.  And  Ben  was  also  com- 
mended by  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
his  persuasive  radio  appeal  for  blood  which 
resulted  in  over  1000  pints  being  donated 
following  his  broadcast. 

Hearts  In  The  Air 

Marian  Marlowe,  of  the  Arthur  Godfrey 
show,  has  had  quite  a  time  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  fans  that  she  and  sinfer  Frank 
Parker  are  not  married  to  each  other.  How 
the  rumor  got  started  Marian  has  no 
idea.  Actually,  Marian  was  married  to  a 
government  worker,  from  whom  she  is  now 
separated,  and  Frank  was  married  a  few 
years  ago,  but  is  now  divorced  from  his 
wife.  And  Marian  and  Frank  have  never 
even  had  a  date  with  each  other. 

Janette  Davis,  also  of  the  Godfrey  gang, 
says  she's  so  busy  working  she  hasn't  had 
time  for  romance,  but  when  she  does  go 
out,  it's  usually  with  Hank  Miles,  one  of 
the  writers  on  Arthur's  staff. 

Radio  stars  Karl  Swenson  and  Joan 
Tompkins  are  now  (Continued  on  page  23) 


WHITE  RAIN 
TONIGHT- 
SUNSHINE 
IN  YOUR  HAIR 

TOMORROW  1 


fabulous  NEW  lotion  shampoo  by  Toni 


guaranteed* 
not  to  dull, 
not  to  dry  your  hair 


DON'T  DULL  your  hair  with  soaps  and  hard- 
to-rinse  creme  shampoos. 

DON'T  DRY  OUT  your  hair  with  harsh  liquid 
shampoos. 

NOW  PAMPER  your  hair  with  gentle  WHITE 
RAIN. 

*GUARANTEE:  The  Toni  Company  guarantees  WHITE  RAIN 
to  be  non-dalting,  non-drying.  Try  a  bottle.  If  you  don't 
agree,  return  unused  portion  to  The  Toni  Company,  Mer- 
chandise Mart,  Chicago,   ill.,  for  full  refund. 


'    lOT10N  SHAWPOO      J 
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1 . . .  also  in 

R 
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M 

60c  and  30c  sizes 
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Charles   Ashley,    Boston's   top   all-around    reporter,    is 
always  first  with  the   latest  news  over  station  WEEI. 


k 


B 


ping  uoston 
in  the  know 


The  scene  was  a  practice  invasion  of  South 
Boston  by  the  Marines,  and  on  hand  to  cover 
the  story  for  WEEI  was  Charles  Ashley,  di- 
rector of  the  station's  news  staff.  He  did  not  antici- 
pate that  a  defective  mortar  shell  would  explode 
and  kill  three  and  wound  six  others,  but  he  was  on 
the  spot  where  such  a  thing  could,  and  did,  happen. 

Ashley  always  leads  his  staff  in  person  and  since 
the  invasion  was  the  biggest  news  potential  of  the 
day,  he  was  right  there  when  the  accident  occurred. 
His  account  was  dramatic,  yet  objective,  although 
Charlie  knew  the  victims  personally.  A  byline 
story  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald,  an  unusual 
occurrence  because  newspapers  consider  radio 
newsmen  rivals  and  seldom  acknowledge  their 
accomplishments. 

It  is  this  sort  of  news  coverage,  a  combination  of 
old-fashioned  reporting  and  painstaking  organiza- 
tion, which  has  made  the  WEEI  newsroom  in  Bos- 
ton so  highly  respected. 

Generally  recognized  as  the  best  all-around  re- 
porter in  that  city,  Ashley  is  also  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  staff  correspondent  for  New 
England.  During  the  famous  "mercy -killing"  mur- 
der trial  of  Dr.  Herman  Sander  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Charlie  was  there  covering  every  detail  of 
this  dramatic  story,  and  feeding  daily  reports  to 
the  coast-to-coast  CBS  network. 


The  Sander  case  was  one  which  aroused  violent 
opinions,  pro  and  con,  and  although  much  of  the 
reporting  was  emotional,  this  was  not  so  with 
Charlie's  daily  dispatches.  He  reported  the  facts, 
and  was  first  on  the  air  with  a  flash  of  the  acquittal, 
and  an  exclusive  interview  with  Dr.  Sander. 

Most  newsmen  have  colorful  backgrounds  them- 
selves, and  Ashley  is  no  exception.  He  learned  his 
trade  the  hard  way — starting  as  an  unpaid  office 
boy  on  the  Brockton  TimeB,  then  doing  the  high 
school  notes,  graduating  to  the  night  police  beat, 
then  the  night  desk  .  .  .  When  the  paper  was  no 
longer  published,  he  took  a  freelance  jaunt  all  over 
the  country,  writing  stories.  After  time  out  as  a 
"private  eye"  doing  insurance  investigation,  he 
went  back  to  journalism  on  a  succession  of  small 
papers. 

Charlie's  big  break  came  when,  as  a  local  re- 
porter in  a  small  town,  he  was  asked  to  cover  a 
spectacular  murder  case  for  a  big  city  paper.  The 
sensational  stories  and  the  big  scoop  on  the  solu- 
tion were  rewarded  by  a  staff  appointment  on  the 
big  city  paper  at  $27.50  a  week. 

Although  firmly  established  in  the  Boston  Herald 
city  room,  Ashley  began  a  flirtation  with  WEEI, 
in  the  form  of  a  special  police  news  segment  on 
The  Boston  Hour.  When  World  War  II  broke 
out  he  became  a  combat  correspondent  with  the 
Coast  Guard,  organizing  teams  of  writers,  camera- 
men and  artists,  and  escorting  them  into  active 
fighting  zones.  During  this  time  Ashley  served  in 
every  theatre. 

He  stepped  from  the  Coast  Guard  directly  into 
the  WEEI  newsroom,  and  Boston  suddenly  had  a 
new  type  of  radio  news  coverage.  Every  time  a 
major  news  story  broke  in  New  England,  the  first 
voice  heard  seemed  to  be  that  of  Charlie  Ashley 
on  WEEI.  When  the  Bermuda  Sky  Queen  came 
down  into  the  stormy  Atlantic  with  66  persons 
aboard,  Ashley  was  aboard  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Bibb,  and  fed  a  nation-wide  15-minute  scoop  to 
the  CBS  radio  network.  In  the  Bar  Harbor  holo- 
caust, when  the  survivors  of  the  devastating  fires 
were  clinging  to  the  waterline  of  the  burning  island, 
Charlie  Ashley  was  busily  broadcasting  from  the 
bridge  of  the  rescue  ship. 

Dramatic  as  such  beats  are,  they  are  actually 
less  important  than  the  steady  day-by-day  cov- 
erage of  the  local  scene.  It  is  the  dependable  and 
thorough  reporting  of  local,  as  well  as  national, 
events  which  wins  and  holds  a  big  audience  year 
after  year. 

Charlie  covers  the  early  morning  newsbeat  in 
person,  with  three,  and  sometimes  four,  broadcasts 
between  6:45  and  9:00  A.  M.  He  also  records  a 
daily  five-minute  program,  Names  in  the  News, 
broadcast  at  6:25  P.  M.  In  between  he  directs  the 
news  organization  which  includes  three  leased 
wires,  two  full-time  newsmen,  and  several  news- 
sports-announcer  combinations,  and  also  supplies 
the  New  England  cut-in  for  the  CBS  radio  net- 
work's News  of  America,  from  9:00  to  9:15  A.  M. 

Charles  Ashley's  popularity  among  radio  listen- 
ers, with  the  largest  audience  of  any  news  broad- 
caster in  Boston,  is  not  hard  to  understand.  He's 
earned  it  with  his  "on-the-spot"  scoops. 
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"I  look  for  real  qualify  in 
my  dogs  and  guns_qnd  in 
my  cigarette.  That's  why 
I  smoke  extra-mild  FATIMAS 
You'll  like  them  too." 


NOTED  SPORTSMAN-ENGINifR 
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SEE  the  difference 
TASTE  the  difference 
SMOKE  the  difference 


21%  Longer. . . 
Extra-Mild  and  Soothing... 

plus  Fatima  Quality 
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Lovely  women 
instinctively  choose  this 
exquisitely  light, 
fabulously  fine  powder. 
Only  Woodbury,  with  its 
secret  blending  process  and 
special  foundation-cream 
ingredient,  offers  such 
exciting  satin-smoothness, 
such  superb  vibrant  shades, 
longer  cling.  Try  it .  . . 
see  the  thrilling  difference ! 

ANN  BLYTH,  starring  in 
"THE   SECRET   OF 
SALLY   O'MALLEY", 

a  U-l  Picture,  color  by  Technicolor, 
wears  Woodbury  Coquette  to 
intensify  her  skin  loveliness. 
(In  Hollywood,  stars  chose 
Woodbury  Powder 
6  tori.) 


new  big  50c  size  .  .  .  v 
also  15c,  30c,  $1.00,  plus  tax. 

try  woodbury  cream  make-up! 

Velvetizes  your  skin...  veils  tiny  blemishes! 
Magnificent  alone,  doubly  beautiful  with  matching 

shade  of  Woodbury  Powder.  43c  plus  tax. 


CONTEST  WINNERS 

Should  a  Mother  Share 

Only  the  Troubles  of 

Her  Married  Daughter's 

Life  ? 


Stella  Dallas  is 
heard  Mon.-Fri., 
4:15  P.M.  EST, 
over  NBC,  for 
Sterling  Drugs. 


Readers  of  a  recent  issue  of  Radio- 
TV  Mirror  were  asked  to  advise 
Stella  Dallas  on  the  problem  she 
faced  in  dealing  with  her  daughter's 
marital  problems. 

Twenty-five  dollars  went  to  Edith  H. 
Barden,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon,  for  the 
following  letter: 

My  answer  is  no.  Mother  should 
share  both  trouble  and  happiness  but 
share  both  from  a  distance.  At  birth, 
a  mother  ceases  to  share  the  complete 
life  of  the  new-born  girl.  At  the  time 
of  the  girl's  marriage,  a  mother  ceases 
to  share  the  intimate  family  life.  A 
wise  mother  remains  aloof  and  con- 
centrates on  being  a  good  person,  for 
it  is  one  of  life's  paradoxes  that  if  a 
mother  stays  lovingly  outside  her 
daughter's  marriage,  the  more  hap- 
piness she  will  gain  from  it. 

Five  dollars  also  went  to :  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis V.  Peters,  Schofield,  Wisconsin; 
Sophie  Needier,  Denver,  Colorado; 
Mrs.  Charles  Carothers,  Anthony, 
Kansas;  Mrs.  Charles  Runyon,  Port 
William,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Marion  Mer- 
riam,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Ken  Murray,  the  man  with  the  big 
cigar  on  The  Ken  Murray  Show, 
over  CBS,  at  8  P.M.,  on  Saturday 
nights,  personally  picked  the  win- 
ners of  Radio-TV  Mirror's  Cross- 
Over  Gag  Contest.  The  winner  was 
Richard  McLellan,  Lexington,  Mass., 
with : 

Jim:  "Say,  Joe,  how  did  you  get  that 

swelling  on  your  nose?" 

Joe:  "Oh,  I  bent  down  to  smell  a  brose 

in  my  garden." 

Jim:  "Not  Brose,  Joe — Rose.  There's 

no  "B"  in  rose." 

Joe:  "There  was  in  this  one." 

Runners  up  in  the  contest  were: 
Mrs.  Robin  E.  Cox,  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas;  Harold  Schaefer,  Sayre- 
ville,  New  Jersey;  Miss  Phyllis 
Shatz,  Dorchester,  Mass.;  W.  A. 
Schunicht,  Miami,  Florida;  Edward 
Wellen,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 


why  be  GRM?, 


HERE'S  YOUNGER-LOOKING,  LASTING  HAIR  COLOR... IN  MERE  MINUTES! 
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WHY  TOLERATE  THE  GRAY  STRANDS  that  so  often  say  "old"?  In  just  minutes, 
ROUX  COLOR  SHAMPOO  colors  every  visible  gray  or  dull  hair — brings  you 
radiant,  younger-looking  haircolor  again!  And  whether  you'd  match  your  natural 
shade  or  change  it,  make  it  lighter  or  darker,  Roux  treatments  mean  lasting  color, 
natural-looking  color,  with  no  flat,  painted  look.  Visit  your  beauty  salon  for  this 
quick-acting,  low-cost  way  to  lovelier  haircolor! 


EASY  AS  1-2-3  THIS  "SHAMPOO"  WAY! 
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1.  Coloring  *      'A'Tilj*;'  2.  Same  with 

mixture  poured  *Tp^Hti  ,ne  er>ds.  No 

right  from  bot-  5*gx-Hfc#  <?4Sfc  combing.   No 

tie— a  FINGER  ft,  4g-       ^  paint  brush. 

PROFESSIONAL  COLORISTS  USE  MORE  ROUX   THAN   ALL  OTHER  COLORINGS  COMBINED 


3.  It's  sham- 
pooed. And 
THIS  color  won't 
wash  out! 
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COLOR 
SHAMPOO 

Use  according  to  directions. 

FREE!  "You  and  Your  Haircolor,"  an  interesting 
booklet  on  haircoloring.  Write  ROUX,  Box  No. 
91,  Triboro  Station,  New  York  35,  N.  Y. 


So  quick!  So  easy! 

and  no  other  make-up  looks  and  feels 

so  naturally  lovely! 


It's  Pan-Slik*!  Max  Factor's  exciting  new  creamy  make-up, 

as  easy  to  apply  as  lipstick.  Shortens  your  make-up  time 
to  just  seconds.  No  puff,  no  sponge,  no  streaking. 


Your  Pan-Stik  Make-Up  is  so  gossamer-light,  so  dewy-fresh, 
it  looks  and  feels  like  your  very'own  skin.  Yet  it  conceals 
every  imperfection,  stays  lovely  hours  longer  — with  never  a  trace  of 
"made-up"  look.  Pan-Stik  is  another  of  the 
fabulous  Max  Factor  products,  created  to 
enhance  the  off-stage  beauty  of  Hollywood's 

loveliest  stars  — and  now  brought  to  you. 
Try  Pan-Stik  today.  See  how 

Max  Factor's  exclusive  blend  of 
ingredients  gives  you  a  new, 
more  alluring,  natural  loveliness,  with 
perfect  results  guaranteed*  the  very 
first  time  you  use  it. 


A  little  does  so  much ! 

Pan-Stik  Make-Up 
spreads  far  more  easily, 
just  with  the  finger- 
tips, blends  more 
evenly  than  any  other 
kind  of  make-up.  Never 
becomes  greasy  or  shiny. 
Covers  more  perfectly, 
clings  far  longer.  No 
hourly  touch-ups 
necessary.  Your  skin 
always  feels  and  looks 
so  fresh  — young  — 
naturally  lovely. 


Pan-Stik 

by 

max  Factor 

New  cream  make-up 
in  stick  form 

*160  plus  tax.  In  7  enchanting 

shades  — to  harmonize  with  any 

complexion.  At  leading  drug 

and  department  stores. 

Available  in  Canada  at  slightly 
different  prices. 


Just  stroke  it  on!  Pan- 
Stik's  unique  form  makes 
it  so  simple  and  quick. 
Just  apply  a  few  light 
strokes  to  nose,  forehead 
and  chin,  with  Pan-Stik 
itself.  No  messy  finger- 
nail deposits  as  with 
cream  cake  make-up;  no 
dripping  as  with  liquid. 
And  Pan-Stik  tucks 
away  neatly  in  your  purse 
for  unexpected  touch-ups 
No  spilling,  no  leaking. 


-Guarantee:  Buy  Max  Factor  Pan-Stik  Make-  | 
Up  at  any  cosmetic  counter  and  use  according  to 
directions.  If  you  don't  agree  that  it  makes  you 
look  lovelier  than  ever  before,  the  very  first  time 
you  use  it,  simply  return  unused  portion  to  Max 
Factor,  Hollywood,  for  full  refund. 

*Pan-Slik  (trademark)  means  Max  Factor  Hol- 
lywood cream-type  make-up. 


LORI  NELSON 

she  looks  when  away  from  the  cameras, 
vivacious  young  actress  is  now  appearing  in 

"MA  AND  PA  KETTLE 
AT  THE  FAIR" 

A  Universal-International  Picture 

One  of  the  many  Hollywood  beauties 

who  enhance  their  frefh,  glowing, 

natural  loveliness  with  Max  Factor 

Pan-Stik  Make-Up  .  .  .  wherever 

they  go  .  .  .  whatever  they  do! 


lii  harmonize  with  Iter  blond 

coloring  and  fair  complexion, 

tonuses  "Fair"  Pan-Stik. 

Gown  by  .inn  Fogarly. 


treble-voiced  lommy 


Tommy  Riggs,  crea- 
tor of  the  -famous 
Betty  Lou,  is  pic- 
tured at  home  with 
young  son  Jimmy 
and      wife      Noel. 


Tommy  Riggs  and  Betty  Lou,  the 
irrepressible  figment  of  his  imag- 
ination and  vocal  chords,  received 
a  hearty  welcome  when  they  returned 
to  the  air  in  a  daily  morning  series 
over  WCBS  at  the  end  of  1950  after 
an  absence  of  several  years.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  the  show  was  rated  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  daytime  par- 
ticipation program. 

Although  precocious  Betty  Lou, 
Tommy's  mythical  companion,  has 
never  been  seen,  her  creator  has  en- 
dowed her  with  such  a  vivid  person- 
ality that  fan  clubs  have  been  formed 
in  her  honor,  dolls  named  after  her 
and  junior  fashion  shows  run  in  her 
name. 

Betty  Lou  spent  her  early  childhood 
in  the  locker  rooms  of  Brown  and 
Ohio  State  Universities.  Riggs,  a 
quarterback  for  Brown  in  the  late 
'30's,  enjoyed  projecting  the  voice  of 
Betty  Lou  in  the  showers  and  dormi- 
tories, much  to  the  confusion  and 
amusement  of  his  teammates. 


When  his  schooldays  were  ended, 
Riggs  left  Betty  Lou  behind  as  he 
started  on  his  first  job.  After  a  few 
months  in  business,  however,  his 
early  stage  ambitions  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  Tommy  became  master  of 
ceremonies  in  a  Pittsburgh  vaudeville 
show. 

Betty  Lou  went  on  the  air  over  a 
local  station  soon  afterward.  She 
emerged  as  a  radio  personality  quite 
accidentally  one  day,  while  Tommy 
was  doing  a  song  and  patter  act  on 
the  station.  He  forgot  a  song  lyric 
and  started  ad  libbing  in  a  baby  voice. 
The  childish  treble  coming  from  the 
educated  vocal  chords  of  a  husky  ex- 
football  player  immediately  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  listeners.  A  string  of 
radio  appearances  throughout  the 
Midwest  followed. 

While  in  Cincinnati,  Tommy  was 
asked  to  audition  for  Rudy  Vallee's 
show  in  New  York.  Tired  of  travel- 
ing, Riggs  sent  a  recording  instead. 
The  record  did  the  trick  and  was  the 


start  of  his  long  run  on  the  program. 
In  Hollywood,  the  radio  star  was 
graduated  to  a  show  of  his  own  on  the 
air.  Then  came  New  York  and  regular- 
radio  appearances  on  the  Kate  Smith 
Hour. 

When  Riggs  quit  radio  in  1943  to 
join  the  Navy,  he  was  a  top  radio 
headliner.  He  enlisted  as  an  appren- 
tice seaman  and  spent  eighteen  months 
in  the  South  Pacific,  returning  to 
civilian  life  in  November,  1945. 

Born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1908,  Tommy's 
main  ambitions  were  football  and  the 
stage.  He  had  little  desire  to  follow 
in  his  dad's  footsteps  to  become  a 
steel  mill  superintendent. 

Tipping  the  scales  at  165  pounds, 
Tommy  is  5  feet  10  inches  tall  and  is 
a  better  than  average  athlete,  who 
now  concentrates  on  swimming  and 
golf.  He  is  married  to  Noel  Mills,  a 
former  radio  actress.  In  September, 
1950,  Riggs  became  a  father,  no  myth- 
ical child  this  time,  but  a  real  son, 
named  Jimmy. 
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your  prooiems 


From  almost  five  hundred  letters  and  phone  calls 
a  week  poured  the  personal  problems  of  a  cross- 
section  of  people  living  in  Philadelphia — all  to 
be  answered  by  one  man,  the  Unseen  Adviser. 

A  little  girl  lying  in  the  operating  room  of  a 
hospital  refuses  to  undergo  a  delicate  eye  operation 
unless  the  Unseen  Adviser  is  with  her;  a  mother  in 
Wisconsin,  whose  daughter  is  to  be  married  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  afraid  her  daughter  will  be  married  in  an 
empty  church  and  so  through  the  Unseen  Adviser  in- 
vites his  listeners  to  attend. 

During  a  serious  bakers'  strike  in  Philadelphia  the 
Unseen  Adviser  was  called  in  by  both  sides  and  as 
a  result  helped  settle  the  differences. 

Babies  have  been  named  after  him.  One  listener 
even  said,  "Gee,  I  wish  I  had  a  problem  so  I  could 
write  to  you." 

During  the  past  eleven  years  the  voice  of  the  Un- 
seen Adviser  has  become  as  well  known  in  Philadel- 
phia as  the  statue  of  Billy  Penn. 

In  private  life  this  man  of  mystery  is  Dr.  John 
Arthur  Meyers,  Ph.D.,  a  fifty-three-year-old  grand- 
father, who  is  gifted  with  a  wonderful  sense  of 
humor  and  an  optimistic  outlook  on  life.  He  is  known 
to  his  WIP  listeners  only  as  the  Unseen  Adviser. 
People  look  upon  him  as  sort  of  miracle  man,  someone 
to  set  their  world  straight  when  it  goes  awry. 

During  his  twenty-one  years  of  broadcasting,  eleven 
of  which  have  been  exclusively  on  WIP,  the  Unseen 
Adviser  has  received  more  than  400,000  letters.  In 
his  eleven  years  with  WIP  he  has  been  confronted 
with  more  than  200,000  problems.  These  have  come 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  written  in  many  dif- 
ferent languages. 

Previously  heard  eight  times  a  week,  the  program 
is  now  broadcast  on  Sundays  from  12:30-1  p.m. 
During  this  short  period  he  is  only  able  to  handle  a 
small  portion  of  the  mail  that  flows  into  his  office 
daily.  However,  no  letter  ever  goes  unanswered;  no 
problem  is  ever  left  without  his  help. 

He  spends  six  hours,  sometimes  longer,  every  day 
dictating,  depending  upon  the  volume  of  mail.  He 
writes  more  than  1,500,000  words  a  year  for  his  radio 
broadcasts  alone. 

Even  when  he  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  several 
years  ago  for  an  emergency  appendectomy  his  work 
wasn't  stopped.  No  sooner  was  the  operation  com- 
pleted, than  microphones  were  set  up  in  his  hospital 
room  and  his  regular  broadcasts  continued  from  his 
bedside. 

While  the  Unseen  Adviser's  program  deals  pri- 
marily with  domestic  and  family  problems,  he  is 
frequently  presented  with  emotional  and  psychologi- 


The    Unseen    Adviser    has    located    songs,    filled 
wedding  halls,  and  found  homes  for   1000  dogs. 


cal  problems.  Over  the  years  he  has  received  a 
number  of  letters  containing  "conscience  money." 
One  recently  contained  five  ten-dollar  bills  sent  from 
a  conscience  stricken  ex-GI,  who  had  stolen  from 
a  buddy  overseas.  He  wanted  to  return  the  money 
anonymously,  but  didn't  know  how  to  locate  his 
buddy.  The  Unseen  Adviser  found  the  buddy  and 
the  money  was  returned. 

In  all  cases  the  identity  of  persons  sending  in  prob- 
lems is  never  disclosed;  in  each  case  they  are  referred 
to  by  initials  only.  When  asked  to  what  he  attributes 
the  loyalty  of  his  listeners,  he  says  it's  because  he 
has  never  knowingly  lied  to  them,  or  misled  them. 

In  answering  the  thousands  of  problems  that  con- 
front him  through  the  mail,  he  follows  no  complicated 
policy — just  tries  to  treat  others  as  he  himself  would 
want  to  be  treated.  He  doesn't  believe  in  preaching 
to  those  who  have  made  mistakes,  but  rather,  he  tries 
to  help  them  to  make  good  and  to  learn  from  their 
error. 

During  World  War  II  he  received  a  letter  from 
a  chaplain  asking  for  sheet  music.  One  mention  of 
it  brought  more  than  a  half  ton  of  sheet  music  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

Listeners  are  always  offering  him  things  to  give 
away;  refrigerators,  pianos,  radios — he's  found  homes 
for  at  least  a  thousand  puppies.  Once,  he  even  gave 
away  "a  complete  shoe  repair  shop  that  was  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  was  offered  by  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  suffered  a  heart  attack.  She 
preferred  to  have  the  Unseen  Adviser  give  it  away 
to  a  deserving  listener — and  he  did. 

Despite  his  busy  life,  The  Unseen  Adviser  still 
finds  time  to  speak  before  more  than  100  clubs  and 
civic  organizations  throughout  the  year.  He  finds 
time,  too,  for  his  hobbies,  fishing,  chess  and  amateur 
magic.  An  explorer's  streak  keeps  him  traveling 
little-used  roads.  His  family  never  knows  where 
they're  going  to  wind  up  and  neither  does  he. 

Perhaps  his  most  difficult  task  was  this  letter  which 
he  received  one  sultry  July  afternoon: 

"Dear  Unseen  Adviser:  Although  this  is  July,  do 
you   know   where   I   could   get  a   Christmas   tree?" 

P.S.  He  got  it — completely  trimmed,  too. 


What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  15) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  They  took  their  vows  at 
a  small  family  wedding,  but  they  couldn't 
get  away  for  a  honeymoon.  Joan  is  so  busy 
on  This  Is  Nora  Drake  and  Against  The 
Storm,  and  Karl  is  so  occupied  with  Mr. 
Chameleon  and  Lorenzo  Jones,  among 
others,  that  they  had  to  forego  any  sort  of 
trip  until  summer.  They  are  hoping  to  get 
away  to  Karl's  favorite  spot  in  Maine. 

Sydna  Scott  and  Jerome  Thor,  who  have 
the  leads  on  Foreign  Intrigue,  the  CBS 
television  show  which  is  filmed  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  have  been  getting  all  sorts 
of  romantic  fan  mail.  But  what  the  letter 
writers  don't  know  is  that  they're  very 
happily   married,   and   to   each   other. 

Whatever  Happened  To  .  .  . 

Bill  Lawrence,  who  used  to  sing  on  Arthur 
Godfrey's  shows?  Bill's  contract  with 
Arthur  had  expired  before  he  went  into 
the  service  and  he  had  intended  then  to 
go  out  on  his  own,  but  decided  not  to 
make  the  move  because  he  was  about  to  be 
drafted.  After  he  was  in  the  Army,  Bill 
became  ill  and  spent  several  months  in 
Army  hospitals.  He  was  given  a  medical 
discharge  a  short  time  ago  and  came  back 
to  his  mother's  home  in  New  York  City 
to  recuperate.  Since  his  return  to  civilian 
life  he  hasn't  done  too  much  singing,  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  guest  appearance. 
As  soon  as  he  is  feeling  up  to  par  again 
Bill  hopes  to  have  his  own  show  on  radio 
and  television. 

....  Hattie  McDaniels,  who  was  radio's 
Beulah?  Hattie  has  been  seriously  ill  for 
many  weeks  and  had  to  give  up  her  work. 
However,  reports  are  that  she  is  much 
improved  and  as  soon  as  she  is  completely 
recovered,  she  will  resume  "Beulah"  once 
again.  Meantime,  Lillian  Randolph  has 
taken  over  the  role.  Ethel  Waters  is  star- 
ring on  the  television  version  of  this  show. 
....  Bea  Wain,  who  sang  on  many  radio 
programs,  and  was  also  half  of  the  team, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Music,  with  her  husbnad, 
Andre  Baruch?  Bea  has  been  very  busy 
with  her  son,  Wayne,  who  is  five  and  a 
half  years  old,  and  her  year-old  daughter, 
Bonita,  and  a  brand  new  home  she  and 
Andre  recently  built  in  the  Westchester 
suburbs,  just  outside  of  New  York.  Bea 
has  turned  down  many  television  offers 
until  such  time  as  they  are  settled  in  their 
new  home.  Then  she  hopes  to  return  to 
her  singing  career.  Andre,  of  course,  is 
heard  each  week  on  the  Hit  Parade  shows. 
....  Superman,  or  as  he  was  known  in 
other  roles,  Bill  Skilling?  Superman  Skill- 
ing  is  now  Private  First  Class  William  P. 
Skilling,  having  entered  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  last  September.  Maybe  he  doesn't 
miss  his  radio  roles  too  much  because  he 
is  assigned  to  the  radio  section  of  the 
Second  Marine  Division's  Public  Informa- 
ton  Office  at  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Have  you  wondered  what  happened  to 
one  of  your  old  favorites  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision? If  so,  drop  a  line  to  Jill  Warren. 

RADIO      AND      TELEVISION      MIRROR      MAGAZINE, 

205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  17,  and 
I'll  do  a  little  digging  each  month  and  try 
to  find  out  for  you.  Can't  answer  any  mail 

I  personally  but  will  try  to  give  you  news 
of  your  favorites  through  this  column. 
*  *  * 

(Note:  On  all  shows,  both  radio  and  tele- 
vision, be  sure  to  cheek  your  local  papers 
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You  can't  be  your  loveliest  .  .  .  your 
charming  self  .  .  .  when  acid  indigestion 
brings  distress.  Next  time  an  acid 
upset  stomach  hides  your  smile  and 
fades  your  charm — try  a  glass  of 
bubbling,  refreshing  Alka-Seltzer 
You'll  be  sparkling  again  when 
Alka-Seltzer  helps  soothe  and 
settle  your  acid  indigestion 
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CONDITIONS 

EVEN  "DIFFICULT"  HAIR 

TO  GLORIOUS  NATURAL 

RADIANCE 

The  only  shampoo  made  with 
fresh,  whole  egg  —  Nature's  own 
hair-conditioner,  known  to 
generations  of  beauty-wise  women! 
Use  like  ordinary  shampoos 
but  what  an  exciting  difference 
in  the  brilliance,  manageability, 
smoother  texture  it  gives  your 
hair!  Try  it.  See  how 
lovely  your  hair 
can  really  be. 


4oz.59c«  8oz.$l 

Available  at  beauty 
salons,  cosmetic 
and  drug  counters. 


BE  SURE  OF 
YOUR  SHAMPOO- 
DO  AS  BEAUTY 

EXPERTS  DO! 

USE  SHAMPOOS 

MADE  BY 
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AGAINST  THE  STORM  Ever  since 
Siri  Allen's  marriage  to  Hal  Thomas  fell 
apart,  she  hasn't  really  felt  at  home  any- 
where. Even  though  she's  back  with  her 
parents  in  Hawthorne,  she  finds  herself 
restless — uneasy — waiting  for  something 
to  happen.  Will  a  trip  to  Denmark,  sug- 
gested by  a  professor  friend  of  her  fath- 
er's, provide  the  right  combination  of 
work  and  holiday  for  Siri?  Or  will  she 
have  to  seek  elsewhere  for  an  answer? 
M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EST,  WJZ. 

AUNT  JENNY  Ever  since  George  Davis 
retired,  Aunt  Jenny  has  watched  with 
amusement  and  understanding  his  efforts 
to  keep  his  life  active  and  interesting. 
George's  wife,  Myra,  finds  it  a  little  more 
difficult  to  be  understanding  as  George 
undertakes  match-making  operations  on 
behalf  of  her  sister.  In  Aunt  Jenny's  most 
recent  story,  she  tells  whether  George's  ef- 
forts brought  happiness  or  something  quite 
different.  M-F,  12:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  Rupert  Barlow's 
latest  attempt  to  break  up  the  marriage  of 
Mary  and  Larry  Noble  centers  around  Ju- 
dith Venable,  the  leading  lady  in  the  new 
play  starring  Larry.  Will  Mary  believe 
Rupert's  hints  of  romance  between  Judith 
and  Larry?  And  how  far  can  Rupert  go, 
considering  that  Judith's  real  objective  is 
himself — or  his  fortune?  Will  Larry  or 
Mary  realize  the  truth  in  time  to  thwart 
Rupert's  plan?    M-F,  4  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

BIG  SISTER  No  matter  how  Ruth 
Wayne  tries,  it  seems  impossible  for  her 
to  find  the  road  back  to  complete  under- 
standing and  trust  with  her  husband,  Dr. 
John  Wayne.  The  sinister  influence  of 
millionaire  Millard  Parker  has  divided  the 
Waynes,  as  have  Ruth's  efforts  to  under- 
stand Dr.  Marlowe,  whom  John  considered 
a  professional  rival.  How  long  can  Ruth 
put  off  taking  stock  of  this  marriage  of 
hers?    M-F,  1  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BRIGHTER  BAY  Although  Althea 
Dennis  has  her  shortcomings — selfishness 
and  a  touch  of  cold-heartedness  among 
them — nobody  can  deny  that  in  at  least 
one  way  she  is  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Althea  is  shrewd.  Just  what  is 
there  about  Larry  Race  that  sets  Althea 
thinking  .  .  .  wondering?  Is  Larry's  re- 
lationship with  his  brother,  the  notorious 
Anthony  Race,  quite  what  it  seems?  M-F, 
2:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 


FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL  A  combina- 
tion of  love  and  crime  makes  things 
especially  exciting  for  reporter  David 
Farrell  when  he  covers  the  reluctant 
lover  marriage  case  which  breaks  when  a 
beautiful  young  woman  is  found  murdered 
in  the  apartment  of  a  popular  writer  on 
love  and  marriage.  Four  jealous  women 
complicate  things,  but  not  enough  to  keep 
the  truth  from  David  and  his  wife  Sally. 
M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

GUIBING  LIGHT  A  strange,  frighten- 
ing thing  has  happened  to  Meta  White. 
She  finds  herself  expecting  not  the  best, 
but  the  worst,  to  happen.  Even  at  the 
brightest  moment  of  her  marriage  to  Joe 
Roberts,  when  they  have  made  the  secret 
public  and  she  is  finally  going  home  with 
him,  she  cannot  believe  all  is  going  to  be 
well.  Is  Joe's  daughter,  Cathy,  really  rec- 
onciled? Will  trouble  come  from  some 
other  quarter?   M-F,  1 :45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  Julie  Paterno,  head 
matron  of  the  orphanage,  Hilltop  House, 
would  never  have  achieved  her  responsible 
post  without  her  talent  for  management. 
Her  control  of  the  orphanage  remains  as 
efficient  as  ever,  but  Julie  finds  that  the 
other  aspects  of  her  life  have  become  some- 
what unmanageable  since  Red  Nixon  came 
into  it.  Is  Red  going  to  mean  something 
important  to  Julie's  future?  M-F,  3  P.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

JOYCE  JORBAN,  M.B.  It  takes  years 
of  hard  work  before  a  doctor  is  established 
— and  for  a  woman,  sometimes  more.  Joyce 
Jordan  has  always  felt  dedicated  to  her 
career,  secure  in  her  confidence  that  noth- 
ing else  could  ever  be  as  important  to  her. 
Now,  however,  she  has  met  Mike  Hill — 
and  Mike  has  met  her.  Against  Joyce's 
will  the  force  of  Mike's  emotion  breaks 
down  her  cautious  restraint.  But  what 
about  the  girl  Mike  is  engaged  to?  M-F, 
3:30  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

JI7ST  PLAIN  BILL  Can  there  be  any- 
thing so  dreadful  in  Nancy's  past  that  she 
is  unable  to  share  it  with  her  father,  Bill 
Davidson,  or  with  her  beloved  husband, 
Kerry?  The  echo  from  the  past,  when  she 
was  living  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Palmer,  is 
so  disturbing  to  Nancy  that  it  goes  a  long 
way  toward  shattering  her  family's  peace 
and  security.  Adept  as  he  is  at  helping 
others,  Bill  finds  it  difficult  indeed  to  help 
his  own  child.    M-F.  5  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


KING'S  ROW  For  better  or  worse,  the 
mysterious  Abel  Baker  has  entered  Randy 
McHugh's  life  in  an  emphatic  manner. 
His  strange,  unexpected  proposition  puts 
Randy  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  her 
loyalty  as  a  citizen  warring  with  her  nat- 
ural impulse  to  be  open  and  aboveboard 
with  everyone— particularly  with  Dr.  Par- 
ris  Mitchell,  whom  she  loves.  What  lies 
ahead  for  Randy  if  she  cooperates  with 
Baker?    M-F,  11:30  A.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  After  the 
unfortunate  Lucy  Greene  finds  help  and 
refuge  in  the  clinic  Dr.  Markham  has  made 
out  of  his  expensive  estate,  Chichi  and 
Papa  David  become  even  more  interested 
in  the  clinic's  possibilities.  Together  with 
Dr.  Markham  they  see  it  as  a  tremendous 
factor  in  aiding  a  group  of  unfortunates. 
Will  they  be  able  to  work  out  their  plans 
without  interference?  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST, 
NBC. 

LONE  JOURNEY  If  there  is  any  short- 
cut to  learning  the  truth  about  another 
human  being's  character,  probably  it  would 
be  to  isolate  yourself  with  him  for  a  time. 
Sydney  MacKenzie  finds  herself  in  pre- 
cisely that  position  when  she  and  Lansing 
are  snowbound  in  the  ranch  home  of  Wolfe 
Bennet.  What  she  learns  about  the  two 
men — and  about  herself — may  affect  Syd- 
ney's entire  future.  M-F,  11  A.M.  EST, 
ABC. 

LORENZO  JONES  It  looks  as  though 
Lorenzo's  recent  invention,  luminous  car 
wax,  is  going  to  get  him  into  even  more 
trouble  than  any  of  his  previous  inven- 
tions. In  partnership  with  Don  Edwards, 
he  is  trying  to  put  the  wax  on  the  market, 
but  Don's  secretary,  Marian  Randall,  has 
her  own  reasons  for  not  liking  the  idea. 
Her  effect  on  Lorenzo's  business  and  mar- 
riage could  be  disturbing.  M-F,  5 :30  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

MA  PERKINS  After  the  last  months, 
which  were  made  so  turbulent  by  daugh- 
ter Fay's  star-crossed  romance,  Ma  and 
her  family  and  friends  are  hoping  for  a 
short  spell  of  peace  in  which  to  pull  them- 
selves— and  Fay's  broken  heart — together. 
But  the  curious  affair  of  Banker  Pendleton 
and  his  wife,  Mathilda,  upsets  Ma's  hopes. 
Just  how  do  these  influential  citizens  of 
Rushville  Center  manage  to  disturb  Ma 
Perkins?    M-F,  1:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

MARRIAGE  FOR  TWO  When  Vikki 
Adams  fell  in  love  with  Roger  Hoyt  her 
faith  and  trust  were  so  strong  that  even 
Roger's  unsentimental  Aunt  Debbie,  who 
tried  to  warn  Vikki  that  Roger  was  too 
spoiled  to  make  a  good  husband,  changed 
her  mind  about  their  chances  for  happi- 
ness. Vikki's  love  remains  unshaken,  but 
at  times  she  wonders  if  her  marriage  can 
survive  the  determination  of  Pamela  Tow- 
ers, Roger's  old  girl  friend,  to  break  it  up. 
~  I-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

I.4KV  MARLIN  A  wife  must  have  tre- 
nendous  resources  of  love  and  faith  to 
veather  the  threat  of  a  husband's  infidelity. 
Twice  in  the  past,  Joe  Marlin  has  verged 
on  serious  indiscretion,  but  after  the  war 
both  he  and  Mary  believed  they  had  en- 
ered  on  a  new,  mature  phase  of  their  part- 
lership.     Into    this    new    security    comes 

ladame  Tao-Ling.    Will   her  secret   hold 


quess  work' 


(only  two  minutes' 

reading  time  may  end 

all  your  confusion) 


For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been 
great  confusion  as  to  just  what  to  use 
for  internal  feminine  cleanliness. 
Women  are  certainly  fully  aware  how 
necessary  internal  hygiene  is  to  their 
health  and  married  happiness.  They 
realize  how  important  it  is  to  douche 
after  their  periods  and  to  guard  against 
offensive  odor.  But  what  to  use  has 
long  been  the  bewildering  question. 

In  the  past,  many  women  were 
forced  to  use  harmful  poisons.  Then 
next,  women  foolishly  went  to  the 
other  extreme  and  used  weak,  in- 
effective home-made  solutions.  Im- 
agine any  up-to-date  fastidious  woman 
taking  such  chances  with  the  most 
intimate  concern  of  her  life!  But  for- 
tunately the  advent  of  zonite  has  put 
an  end  to  all  this  confusion. 

Developed  By  Famous  Surgeon  and  Scientist 

The  zonite  principle  —  developed  by 
a  renowned  surgeon  and  scientist — 


was  the  first  in  the  whole  world  to  be 
powerfully  effective  yet  absolutely  safe 
to  tissues.  Scientists  have  tested  every 
known  antiseptic-germicide  they  could 
find  on  sale  for  the  douche  and  no 
other  type  proved  so  powerful  yet 
harmless  as  zonite.  It  is  positively 
non-poisonous,  non-irritating,  zonite 
can  be  used  as  directed  as  often  as 
needed  without  the  slightest  risk  of 
injury.  And  it  does  the  jobl 

What  ZONITE  does . . . 

zonite  gives  you  both  internal  and 
external  hygienic  protection.  It  keeps 
your  person  so  dainty  and  clean. 
zonite  helps  guard  against  infection 
and  kills  every  germ  it  touches.  It's 
not  always  possible  to  contact  all  the 
germs  in  the  tract,  but  you  can  de- 
pend on  zonite  to  kill  every  reachable 
germ.  An  ideal  solution  for  effective 
feminine  cleanliness.  Inexpensive,  too! 


Ideal  'All  Purpose'  Antiseptic- Germicide  For  General  Home  Use 

MEW/FP££/ 


PI952.  Z.P.C. 


Zonite 

FOR   NEWER 


*Offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Mail  coupon  for  FREE  book  (never  be- 
fore published) .  Reveals  intimate  facts 
and  gives  complete  information  on  fem- 
inine hygiene.  Write  Zonite  Products 
Corp.,  Dept.  RM-42,  100  Park  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y* 

Name — 

Address 
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Doctor 

does 

good 

Deed 


Good  news  for  women 
in  the  field  of  monthly 
sanitary  protection 


Physician  invents  Tampax 
for  internal  use 


Speaking  practically,  not 
many  recent  inventions  have 
benefited  women  more  than 
Tampax.  Perfected  by  a  doctor  for 
monthly  use,  Tampax  is  based  on  the 
recognized  medical  principle  of  internal 
absorption.  Made  of  pure  absorbent  cot- 
ton compressed  in  disposable  applica- 
tors, Tampax  is  readily  and 
comfortably  inserted.  In 
fact,  the  wearer  cannot  feel 
its  presence! 

Tampax  needs  no  belts, 
pins  or  bulky  external  pads. 
With  Tampax  there  is  no 
odor  or  chafing.  Nor  bulges 
or  ridges  under  close-fitting 
dresses.  You  can  wear  Tam- 
pax while  swimming  and  dur- 
ing tub  or  shower  bath!  It  is 
really  a  wonderful  invention! 
The  small  size  of  Tampax 
allows  you  to  carry  a  month's  supply  in 
your  purse;  also  disposal  is  made  particu- 
larly easy.  So  you  see  Tampax  is  designed 
in  many  ways  to  take  the  load  off  your 
mind  on  "those  days".  ...  At  drug  and 
notion  counters  in  3  absorbencies:  Regu- 
lar, Super,  Junior.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 
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over  Joe  enable  his  enemies  to  shatter  his 
life?    M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

OUR  GAL  SUNDAY  Sunday's  husband, 
Lord  Henry  Brinthrope,  has  not  seen  his 
cousin  Myron  Hunter  for  many  years,  and 
when  Myron  suddenly  appears  in  Fair- 
brooke  he  is  royally  welcomed.  But  Sun- 
day finds  it  hard  to  accept  Myron's  much- 
younger  wife,  Christine.  Will  the  truth 
about  the  Hunters  be  revealed  when  My- 
ron's son,  Robert,  meets  his  father  after 
a  long  estrangement?  And  will  Sunday's 
fears  be  justified?  M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EST, 
CBS. 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  With  the 
help  of  the  Youngs,  Mr.  Smiley's  plans  for 
his  new  concrete  factory  go  forward.  Pep- 
per, in  fact,  has  confided  to  Linda  that  he 
wishes  Mr.  Smiley  had  begun  to  operate 
before  the  awarding  of  a  recent  building 
contract,  for  he  does  not  trust  the  con- 
struction group  selected  by  the  city  coun- 
cil. Are  Pepper's  suspicions  justified?  Is 
the  town  in  for  another  scandalous  tragedy 
like  the  collapse  of  the  dam  some  time 
ago?    M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

PERRY  MASON  When  Perry  Mason 
took  on  the  job  of  extricating  May  Grant 
from  her  murder  charge  and  restoring  her 
to  her  child  and  husband,  he  became  en- 
tangled in  one  of  the  most  nerve-wracking 
battles  of  wit  in  his  entire  career.  Has 
Perry,  for  once,  underestimated  his  ad- 
versary? Will  Anna  B.  Hurley  and  her 
tool,  the  beautiful  and  perhaps  not-so- 
dumb  Kitty  di  Carlo,  manage  to  keep  little 
Dorrie  and  retain  her  fortune?  M-F,  2:15 
P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

RIGHT  TO  HAPPINESS  As  the  care- 
fully-laid plot  breaks  over  the  heads  of 
Carolyn  and  her  husband,  Governor  Miles 
Nelson,  Carolyn  sees  at  last  the  power  and 
ruthlessness  of  the'  forces  arrayed  against 
her.  Feeling  certain  of  Annette  Thorpe's 
directing  hand,  she  knows  the  danger  is 
directed  at  least  as  much  against  her,  as  a 
woman,  as  it  is  against  Miles  for  political 
reasons — for  Annette  has  never  accepted 
the  loss  of  Miles.  M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST, 
NBC. 

ROAR  OF  LIFE  Dr.  Jim  Brent  might 
well  say,  together  with  one  of  his  country's 
most  famous  men,  that  he  has  only  just  be- 
gun to  fight.  It's  quite  a  battle  that  the 
Overtons  are  giving  him,  in  their  desperate 
anxiety  to  protect  their  ill-gotten  fortune. 
Personal  danger,  sociaj  and  professional 
disgrace— these  have  already  been  weath- 
ered by  Jim  and  Jocelyn  McLeod.  How 
far  will  the  Overtons  go?  M-F,  3:15  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

ROMANCE  OF  HELEN   TRENT  For 

many  reasons,  it  seemed  like  a  good  idea 
when  Helen's  boss,  Jeff  Brady,  invited  her 
and  her  friend,  Agatha  Anthony,  to  visit 
him  in  Palm  Springs.  The  trip  was  to 
combine  business  and  pleasure,  and  to  give 
Helen  a  chance  to  help  Jeff  mend  the  rift 
in  his  marriage  to  Lydia.  But  it  added 
nothing  but  trouble  to  Helen's  life,  for  it 


gave  Barclay  Bailey  and  Gil  Whitney  an- 
other chance  to  quarrel  over  Helen.  M-F, 
12:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

ROSEMARY  The  long,  harrowing  ordeal 
is  over — Bill  has  been  judged  innocent  of 
murdering  Blanche  Weatherby.  Both  Bill 
and  Rosemary  have  but  one  thought — to 
get  away  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
Austin  farm,  where  they  can  patch  up 
their  shattered  nerves  and  begin  rebuild- 
ing a  secure  married  life.  Is  country  life 
the  answer  for  the  young  Roberts  couple? 
Will  it  bring  its  own  serious  problems? 
M-F,  11:45  A.M.  EST,  CBS. 

SECOND  MRS.  RURTON  Against  her 
will.  Terry  Burton  is  being  pushed  from 
the  kind  of  life  she  prefers — that  of  being 
homemaker,  wife  and  mother — into  a  role 
she  isn't  sure  she  can  maintain.  Will  the 
interference  of  Stan's  mother  and  sister 
force  Terry  to  take  more  responsibility  for 
her  family?  What  effect  will  Michael  Dal- 
ton  have  as  he  takes  over  the  managership 
of  the  Burton  store?  Is  Terry  right  to  dis- 
trust him?   M-F,  2  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

STELLA  DALLAS  A  dynamic  new  per- 
sonality enters  Stella's  life  when  lawyer 
Arnold  King  saves  her  from  paying  for  a 
crime  she  did  not  commit.  The  famous 
criminal  lawyer  finds  in  Stella  a  sincerity 
and  warmth  he  has  never  known  before, 
together  with  a  curious  parallel  to  his  own 
experience  of  life's  hardships  and  misun- 
derstandings. What  strange  forces  will 
bring  these  two  together  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  them  apart?  M-F,  4:15  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

STRANGE  ROMANCE  OF  EVELYN 
WINTERS  Playwright  Gary  Bennet,  who 
still  considers  his  ward  Evelyn  a  youngster, 
does  not  realize  the  depth  of  her  love  for 
him.  Will  their  relationship  founder  over 
Gary's  antagonism  to  producer  Nigel  For- 
rest, who  finds  Evelyn  both  attractive  and 
talented?  Gary  is  headstrong  enough  to 
court  trouble  if  he  feels  Evelyn  is  being 
dangerously  influenced — and  Nigel  is  a 
very  powerful  personality  in  the  theatre. 
M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

THIS  IS  NORA  DRAKE  The  reap- 
pearance of  Irene,  the  wife  Spencer  be- 
lieved dead  at  Hiller's  hand,  puts  the  fin- 
ishing touch  on  Spencer's  plan  to  gain  Peg 
Martinson  and  her  fortune.  Convinced,  at 
last,  of  Spencer's  villainy,  Peg  tells  Nora 
she  will  get  her  reinstated  at  Page  Memo- 
rial, but  makes  allusions  to  the  future  that 
leave  Nora  and  Fred  Molina  apprehensive 
about  her  mind.  What  is  Peg  planning  for 
herself  and  Spencer?  M-F,  2:30  P.M.  EST, 
CBS. 

VALIANT  LADY  Joan  Scott  has  never 
taken  Stewart  Fairbanks  seriously  in  a  ro- 
mantic way.  With  an  active  career  and  a 
full  life,  Joan  finds  the  middle-aged  execu- 
tive pleasant  as  a  friend,  but  in  no  other 
role.  However,  it  is  possible  that  through 
her  loyalty  to  her  father  Joan  may  be 
drawn  into  closer  contact  with  Fairbanks 
than  she  anticipates.    Will  this  affect  her 


plans  regarding  Jim?  M-F,  4  P.M.  EST, 
ABC. 

WENBY  WARREN  Although  Mark's 
screen-writing  commitment  took  him  to 
Hollywood  and  Wendy  had  to  remain  at 
her  newspaper  job  in  New  York,  they  both 
felt  more  secure  than  ever  before,  that 
their  marriage  could  take  place  shortly. 
But  Hollywood  is  full  of  interesting  people, 
particularly  for  a  young  writer  whose  ca- 
reer is  expanding  as  rapidly  as  Mark's. 
For  instance,  the  glamorous  Maggie,  who 
is  so  anxious  to  become  Mark's  friend. 
M-F,  12  Noon  EST,  CBS. 

[WHEN  A  GiRL  MARRMES  After 
some  tight  moments,  Joan  and  Harry  are 
able  to  rejoice  in  Harry's  exoneration  from 
the  charge  of  killing  Allison.  But  Claire 
O'Brien  pursues  her  own  plans  with  re- 
gard to  Harry's  marriage,  which  she  was 
determined  to  break  up.  Aware  of  Claire's 
maneuvering,  Joan  is  not  exactly  unpre- 
pared for  trouble — but  can  she  keep  her- 
self under  control  well  enough  to  cope  with 
Claire's  ruthless  methods?  M-F,  11:15 
A.M.  EST,  ABC. 

WOMAN  MX  MY  HOUSE  How  much 
'■  responsibility  should  the  members  of  a 
family  carry  for  one  another — and  how 
much  interference  should  they  exercise  in 
one  another's  private  lives?  Young  Clay 
is  often  rebellious  against  his  father's  au- 
thority— as  are  the  other  Carter  children. 
And  yet  when  Clay  gets  into  trouble,  trou- 
ble that  might  easily  become  serious,  he 
is  glad  enough  to  accept  his  father's  help. 
M-F,  4:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

YOUNG  BR.  M ALONE  How  much 
longer  can  Ann  Malone  go  on  in  half-tied, 
half-free  condition  imposed  by  her  separa- 
tion from  Jerry?  Neither  of  them  can 
make  any  plans  for  the  future,  and  the 
situation  is  not  one  that  can  go  on  indefi- 
nitely. Will  Mary  Browne  force  Jerry  to 
action,  in  spite  of  her  father's  efforts  to 
keep  her  from  causing  trouble?  Or  will 
,  some  factor  in  Ann's  life  bring  on  a  cli- 
\  max?   M-F,  1:30  P.  M.  EST,  CBS. 

YOUNG     W I ODER     BROWN     For 

many  years  Ellen  Brown  has  believed  that, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  she 
and  Dr.  Anthony  Loring  would  be  mar- 
ried.   Recently,  however,  she  and  the  rest 

j  of  Simpsonville  have  been  shaken  by  the 
discovery  that   Anthony   is   married   to   a 

#  woman  named  Ruth.  To  make  things  worse 
for  Ellen,  Ruth  takes  up  residence  in  Simp- 
sonville. Can  Ellen  and  the  Lorings  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  same  small  town?  M-F, 
4:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


Give 

TO  THE  RED  CROSS 

YOUR  FUNDS  WILL— 

Provide    blood    and    plasma    for   the 

injured- — civilian  and  military. 

Continue     welfare     services    to     our 

armed  forces  in  camps  and  hospitals. 

Furnish    food    and    clothing    for    vic- 
tims  of   floods   and    other   disasters. 


adds  fullness  without  pads  or  puffs 

Suddenly  your  curves  are  fuller,  rounder,  excitingly  in  line  with 
fashion— and  only  you  know  the  reason.  It's  Hidden  Treasure— 
with  the  amazing  patented  Magicup!  The  built-in  contours  can't 
ever  wash  out.  No  wonder  fashion-wise  women  ask  for  Hidden 
Treasure  by  name  more  than  any  other  bra.  Regular,  plunging 
and  strapless— about  3.50  to  5.00 

Extremely  small  bust?  Ask  for  Peter  Pan  Tripl-Treasure.  Plung- 
ing and  strapless— about  5.00  and  5.95 


PETER  pan 
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PETER  PAN  FOUNDATIONS,  INC.    •    312  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  i 

MERRY-GO-ROUND   OF   CANADA   •    3643  ST.  LAWRENCE  BLVD.,  MONTREAL.  QUEBEC 
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WITHOUT     RISKING     A     PENNY! 


you  CAN 

MAtiry 


ItheZndAnnu 


In  this  fascinating  puzzle  game,  you  can  easily  qualify  to  win  a  fabulous  Cash  Award.  Here  is  a  money-making 
opportunity  for  you  .  , .  an  opportunity  to  earn  $3,000.00;  $5,000.00;  $10,000.00  or  EVEN  AS  MUCH  AS 
SEVENTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  cash,  and  without  leaving  the  comfort  of  your  own  home. 

SEND   NO  MONEY  WITH  YOUR  ENTRY! 


In  this  FUN  puzzle  game,  you  are  required  only  to  rearrange 
the  20  "Names  in  the  News"  shown  in  the  panel,  so  that  all 
the  blank  squares  will  be  filled  with  letters  to  spell  these  20 
words  correctly.  Could  anything  be  easier  than  that?  The 
detailed  instructions  given  below  are  "crystal  clear"  and  easy 


to  follow.  No  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  picture  puzzle  books 
or  other  reference  books  are  needed.  You  know  exactly  what 
to  do.  There  is  no  uncertainty.  Send  your  puzzle  solution 
quickly  and  some  day  you  may  say  "that  was  the  luckiest 
day  of  my  life." 


$42,000.00   IN   CASH   PRIZES 


This  Huge  Distribution  of  Contest  Cash  is  offered  by  the  COMMUNITY  YOUTH  CENTER  of  Indianapolis.  This  na- 
tion-wide non -sectarian  campaign  is  being  conducted  to  acquaint  you  with  our  activities  as  well  as  to  enlist  your  support, 
so  that  the  splendid  work  carried  on  for  many  years  among  the  underprivileged  children  of  this  great  city  may  be  main- 
tained and  extended. 
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HERE'S  HOW  TO  SOLVE  THIS  PUZZLE 


Starting  on  the  chart  with  the  name  "INDIANAPOLIS"  fill  in 
ALL  the  blank  squares,  each  with  a  separate  letter,  to  spell  a 
"NAME  IN  THE  NEWS."  Spell  from  left  to  right  and  from 
top  to  bottom.  Use  only  names  found  in  the  list  of  names  shown 
in  the  margin  of  the  puzzle  chart.  Every  name  must  be  used  in 
solving  the  puzzle  and  no  name  can  be  used  twice.  All  names 
must  be  connected  or  interlocked.  One  letter  only  may  be  used 
in  each  letter  square  and  the  name  "INDIANAPOLIS"  must 
remain  on  the  chart  in  the  position  shown. 

When  the  20  "NAMES  IN  THE  NEWS"  in  addition  to 
"INDIANAPOLIS"  have  been  used,  filling  in  all  of  the  squares 
with  the  letters  properly  connected  or  interlocked,  you  will 
have  finished  your  solution.  Spelling  must  be  the  same  as  in 
the  word  list.  For  example,  starting  with  "N"  in  INDIAN- 
APOLIS, it's  easy  to  see  the  correct  name  to  use  is  "NEHRU." 

When  mailing  back  your  entry,  write  on  a 
separate  sheet,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
two  persons  you  know  who  enjoy  working 
interesting  puzzles  and  who  you  feel  sure 
would  like  to  enter  this  money-making 
puzzle  competition.  Should  either  of  these 
friends  win  any  of  the  three  top  prizes,  you 
will  receive  $1,000  EXTRA  as  your  reward. 


EARN 
$1000 
EXTRA 


£W  fRB €  Stttny  %m! 

After  you  have  filled  in  all  the  blank  squares  with  the 
proper  names,  correctly  spelled  and  joined  together, 
clip  out  the  puzzle  chart  with  coupon,  print  your 
name  and  address  and  mail  to  COMMUNITY 
YOUTH  CENTER,  44  South  Capitol  Ave.,  Indian- 
apolis 4,  Ind.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  That's  all  you 
need  do  to  be  eligible. 

The  same  day  we  receive  your  entry,  we  will  reply, 
telling  you  how  easy  it  is  to  proceed  and  win  one  of 
the  500  generous  prizes,  including  the  Grand  Award 
of  $17,000.00.  Mail  your  entry  and  make  certain  you 
have  taken  the  first  step  which  can  lead  to  prosperity. 
COSTS  NOTHING  TO  TRY.  When  you  receive  our 
letter  outlining  the  next  step  in  this  fascinating  game 
— you  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  go  any  farther 
unless  you  want  to  continue  in  the  contest.  Residents 
of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico  and  Ha- 
waii, who  are  18  years  of  age  and  over,  are  eligible 
to  enter  contest. 
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ALGIERS      M0NSAN0 
BERLIN       NEHRU 
EGYPT         OKE 
ELKH0RN     RABUE 
GLASGOW    SUEZ 
GLASH0NG  TEHRAN 
GR0ET        TRIESTE 
KAES0NG     WALES 
LW0W         WARSAW 
MEUSE    WASHINGTON 

mpsssss 
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I  have  filled  in  the  above  chart  with  20  connecting  names.  Tell  me  how  I  may  NOW 
proceed  to  win  up  to  $17,000  GRAND  AWARD  in  your  2nd  ANNUAL  GOLD 
RUSH  CONTEST.  I  am  at  least  18  years  old. 

Name 

Address 


L 


City  or  P.  O State 

Mail  to  INDIANAPOLIS  YOUTH  CENTER 
44  South  Capitol  Ave.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Resurrection 


OUR  scene:  Jerusalem — great  city  standing  upon  the  crest  of  a  mountain. 
But  on  this  day  no  brilliant  sun  to  bathe  the  city  in  a  golden  light.  For 
the  sky  is  grey  and  rumbling  with  thunder.  In  the  air  is  the  feeling  of  death. 
And  there  are  those  who  watch  fearfully  as  they  look  from  the  city  out  toward 
a  hill  a  scant  hundred  yards  away.  For  on  that  hill  silhouetted  against  the 
dark  sky  three  crosses  rise — and  on  each  cross  a  figure  hangs.  Now  from  the 
high  terrace  of  one  stately  building  in  the  city  a  man  watches.  His  face  grim, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  that  fateful  hill.  Joseph  is  his  name  and  he  is  of  the  place 
called  Arimathea.  And  beside  him  stands  his  wife. 

Miriam :  And  only  so  short  a  time  ago  we  stood  on  this  very  spot  and  watched 
Him  enter  the  city  so  triumphantly.  It  doesn't  seem  real  that  so  much  has 
happened  since  then.  Joseph:  What  is  there  more  real  than  what  we  see 
now?  The  whole  city  faces  in  that  direction — looking — wondering — fearing. 
Miriam :  What  will  be  the  end  of  it,  Joseph?  Joseph:  Who  knows?  Miriam: 
One  day  a  carpet  of  palm  leaves  for  Him  and  the  next  day  this.  Joseph:  I'll 
go  down  there — I'll  find  His  followers.  Miriam:  There'll  be  danger  being  seen 
with  them.  Joseph:  So  there  will.   But  I  must  find  {Continued  on  page  78) 

By  special  permission  Radio-TV  Mirror  presents  the  annual  Easter  broadcast  of  the 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Told.  This  program  is  heard  each  Sunday  over  ABC  5 :30P.M.  EST 
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Our  Wonderful  Years 


['m  lucky.    I  have 

a  Husband,  children  and 

a  permanent  habitation 

for  my  heart 

BY  FRAN  CARLON 


I  Fran  Carlon,  am  three  women,  each  one  quite  unlike  the 
other  two.  I  play  these  women  on  three  separate  radio  pro- 
grams, and  in  each  role  there  is  something  of  myself,  the 
real  Fran  Carlon. 

For  seven  years  I  have  been  Irene  on  Our  Gal  Sunday,  a 
daily  daytime  drama.  Irene,  married  to  Peter  and  mother  of  a 
little  girl,  is  next-door  neighbor  to  Sunday.  She  is  warm,  friendly 
and  down-to-earth,  a  housewifely  type  at  heart.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand her  so  well  because  I,  too,  am  at  heart  a  housewife 
who  lives  for  home,  husband  and  children.  Heaven  knows  I 
must  look  like  a  Plain  Jane,  because  no  one  in  our  neighborhood 
suspected  I  was  an  actress  until  the  grocer  asked  what  I  did 
and  I  told  him  I  was  on  radio. 
The  second  woman  I  play,  and  have  (Continued  on  page  76) 

Fran  Carlon  plays  Lorelei  on  Big  Town,  Tues.,  10  P.M.  EST,  NBC,  sponsored 
by  Lever  Brothers.  Also  Irene  on  Our  Gal  Sunday,  12 :45  EST,  CBS,  American 
Home.  And  Joyce  Jordan,  M.D.,  Mon.-Fri.  at  3:30  P.M.,  EST  ABC,  Lever  Bros. 


Casey,  Kim  and  Kerry  make  up  the  wonderfu 
world  Fran  Carlon  found  just  seven  years  ago 


Midnight  raids  on  the  icebox  are  fun  for  Fran 
and    Casey.    Everything's    fun    for    these    two! 


Casey  acts  in  and  narrates  TV 
shows  and  Fran  is  a  busy  radio 
actress  but  both  usually  try  to 
find    time    to    "date"    for    lunch. 


We  have  a  settled  home  for  the 
family,  a  place  where  the  children 
can  have  roots  and  grow  to  be 
strong,     decent     human     beings. 
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Our  Wonderful  Years 


I'm  lucky.     I  have 

a  husband,  children  and 

a  permanent  habitation 

for  my  heart 

BY  FRAN  CARLON 


IFran  Carlon,  am  three  women,  each  one  quite  unlike  the 
other  two.  I  play  these  women  on  three  separate  radio  pro- 
grams, and  in  each  role  there  is  something  of  myself,  the 
real  Fran  Carlon. 

For  seven  years  I  have  been  Irene  on  Our  Gal  Sunday,  a 
daily  daytime  drama.  Irene,  married  to  Peter  and  mother  of  a 
little  girl,  is  next-door  neighbor  to  Sunday.  She  is  warm,  friendly 
and  down-to-earth,  a  housewifely  type  at  heart.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand her  so  well  because  I,  too,  am  at  heart  a  housewife 
who  lives  for  home,  husband  and  children.  Heaven  knows  I 
must  look  like  a  Plain  Jane,  because  no  one  in  our  neighborhood 
suspected  I  was  an  actress  until  the  grocer  asked  what  I  did 
and  I  told  him  I  was  on  radio. 
The  second  woman  I  play,  and  have  (Continued  on  page  76) 

Fran  Carlon  plays  Lorelei  on  Big  Town,  Tues.,  10  P.M.  EST,  NBC,  sponsored 
by  Lever  Brothers.  Also  Irene  on  Our  Gal  Sunday,  12:45  EST,  CBS,  American 
Home.  And  Joyce  Jordan,  M.D.,  Mon.-Fri.  at  3:30  P.M.,  EST  ABC,  Lever  Bros 


Casey,  Kim  and  Kerry  make  up  the  wonderfu 
world  Fran  Carlon  found  just  seven  years  ago 


Casey  acts  in  and  narrates  TV 
shows  and  Fran  is  a  busy  radio 
actress  but  both  usually  try  to 
find    time    to    "date"    for    lunch. 


We  have  a  settled  home  for  the 
family,  a  place  where  the  children 
can  have  roots  and  grow  to  be 
strong,     decent     human     beings. 


] 
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My  Red 


HE'S  MY  OWN  SPECIAL 


What  Red  doesn't  know  about  the  mechanics  of  art,  no 
artist  will  miss  .  .  .  but  he  does  know  his  subject  matter. 


H-  G^uAfct 


Whenever  I  see  that  man  of  mine 
cavorting  in  front  of  the  television  cameras, 
or  giggling  merrily  with  an  audience  at 
his  radio  show,  my  heart  fills  almost  to  bursting, 
for  I  know  that  Red  is  happy,  wonderfully, 
out-of-this-world  happy.  The  burst  of  laughter, 
coming  from  the  studio  audience,  the  spontaneous 
applause  when  he's  pulled  a  real  funny, 
is  what  Red  lives  for,  is  the  stuff  his  life  and 
dreams  are  made  of.  I'm  proud  because 
in  these  moments  I  know  all  the  work,  the  energy, 
the  worry  of  being  Red's  partner  in  life 
is  rewarded  a  thousand-fold  because  I,  too, 
share  in  the  success  which  comes  to  my  man. 

At  home  Red's  my  own  special  red-headed 
monster!  He's  more  trouble  than  our  two 
children,  Valentina  who's  now  an  adorable  five 
and  Richard  who's   (Continued  on  page  102) 

The  Red  Skelton  Show  is  seen  Sunday,  10:00  P.M.  EST 
NBC-TV.  Sponsor  is  the  Procter   &  Gamble  Company. 


Pantomime  is  his  forte — even  th< 


A  haircut  is  a  dubious  pleasure  to   Richard. 
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headed  Monster 


PROBLEM— AND  I  WOULDN'T  TRADE  HIM  FOR  ANYONE  ELSE  IN  THIS  WORLD 
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animals     he     works     with     understand      Red. 


Georgia's   unholy  threesome   at   play. 
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Consuming  of  food  is  no  problem  with   Red's 
children  .  .  .  mealtime  is  funtime  in  their  home. 


Most  of  all  the  Skeltons  enjoy  being  and  do- 
ing things  together.  A  picnic  is  a   real   lark. 

Family  photographs  by  Red  Skelton 
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What  Red  doesn't  know  about  the  mechanics  ot  art,  no 
artist  will  miss  ...  but  he  does  know  his  subject  matter. 
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Whenever  I  see  that  man  of  mine 
cavorting  in  front  of  the  television  cameras, 
or  giggling  merrily  with  an  audience  at 
his  radio  show,  my  heart  fills  almost  to  bursting, 
for  I  know  that  Red  is  happy,  wonderfully, 
out-of-this-world  happy.  The  burst  of  laughter, 
coming  from  the  studio  audience,  the  spontaneous 
applause  when  he's  pulled  a  real  funny, 
is  what  Red  lives  for,  is  the  stuff  his  life  and 
dreams  are  made  of.  I'm  proud  because 
in  these  moments  I  know  all  the  work,  the  energy, 
the  worry  of  being  Red's  partner  in  life 
is  rewarded  a  thousand-fold  because  I,  too, 
share  in  the  success  which  comes  to  my  man. 

At  home  Red's  my  own  special  red-headed 
monster!  He's  more  trouble  than  our  two 
children,  Valentina  who's  now  an  adorable  five 
and  Richard  who's   (Continued  on  page  102) 

The  Red  Skclton  Show  is  seen  Sunday,  10:00  P.M.  EST 
NBC-TV.  Sponsor  is  the  Procter  &•  Gamble  Company. 


My  Red- 


HE'S  MY  OWN  SPECIAL 


headed  Monster 

PROBLEM-AND  I  WOULDN'T  TRADE  HIM  FOR  ANYONF  p<t«  ™ 

*  AiNYONE  ELSE  IN  THIS  WORLD 


Pantomime  is  his  forte-even  the 


A  haircut  is  a  dubious  pleasure  to   Richard. 


animals     he     works     with      understand      Red. 


Georgia's   unholy  threesome   at   play. 
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Consuming  0f  f00cj  is  no  prob|em  witfl  Red.$ 
children  .  .  .  mealtime  is  runtime  in  their  home. 


Most  of  all  the  Skeltons  enjoy  being  and  do- 
ing things  together.  A  picnic  is  a  real  lark. 


Family  photographs  bv  Red  Skelton 
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Teri  Keane,  pert,  lovely  Chichi 
of  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
discovers  real  life  happiness  with 
John  Larkin  and  baby  Sharon 


Life  is  so 


34 


Today  Teri  Keane,  petite,  pert  redhead,  confidently  takes 
her  place  before  the  microphones  as  Chichi  on  Life  Can 
Be  Beautiful,  but  there  was  a  time  several  years  ago 
when  she'd  been  through  four  auditions  for  Big  Sister, 
and  she  just  plain  wanted  to  die. 

It  was  a  big  part,  and  she  was  nervous.  After  four  audi- 
tions, you  almost  don't  care  if  you  get  a  part  or  not.  Just 
let  them  tell  you  one  way  or  the  other.  "Get  lost,"  let  them 
say,  or  "come  to  work,"  let  them  say.  Or  simply  let  them 
shoot  you,  and  put  you  out  of  your  misery. 

The  day  they  finally  told  her  she  had  the  part — of  Big 
Sister's  Hope — at  CBS,  she  had  an  impulse  to  go  around 
kissing  the  hands  of  all  the  network  vice-presidents.  There 
were  too  many  vice-presidents  even  then,  in  1947,  so  she 
had  another  impulse.  She  decided  to  go  down  to  Colby's, 
which  is  a  restaurant,  but  which  you  could  almost  call 
CBS'  basement.  In  Colby's,  she  told  herself,  she  would  meet 
all  her  friends,  and  they  would  be  gay  together,  and  cele- 
brate her  good  fortune. 

She  floated  into  Colby's.  The  faces  were  faces  she'd  never 
seen  before.  There  was  one  girl  she  knew  vaguely,  so  she 
advanced  on  her.  "I'm  so  happy,"  she  kept  saying,  "I'm  so 
happy,"  and  somewhere  along  the  line,  this  tall,  dark  man 
walked  by,  and  the  girl  introduced  them.  "Teri  Keane.  John 
Larkin,"  she  said.   The  girl  Teri  (Continued  on  page  80) 


Teri  Keane  is  Chichi  in  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  3  P.M.  EST,  NBC,  for 
Tide;  Hope  in  Big  Sister  1  P.M.  EST,  CBS  for  Procter  &  Gamble.  John 
is  in  Right  To  Happiness  3 :45  P.M.  EST,  NBC,  for  Ivory  Soap  and  Duz, 
Perry  Mason  2:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS,  for  Tide;  Ma  Perkins  at  1:15  P.M. 
EST,  CBS,  for  Oxydol.  All  programs  are  from  Monday  through  Friday. 


Teri  and  John  had  the  wed- 
ding reception  at  Cherio's, 
background  for  romantic 
moments  during  courtship. 


Beautiful! 


Favorite  portraits  of 
John  and  Teri  with 
daughter  Sharon 
who  is  so  beautiful! 
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She  floated  into  Colby's.  The  faces  were  faces  she'd  never 
seen  before.  There  was  one  girl  she  knew  vaguely,  so  she 
advanced  on  her.  "I'm  so  happy,"  she  kept  saying,  "I'm  so 
nappy  and  somewhere  along  the  line,  this  tall,  dark  man 
walked  by,  and  the  girl  introduced  them.  "Teri  Keane.  John 
Larkin,    she  said.   The  girl  Teri  (Continued  on  page  80) 


Ten  Keane  is  Chichi  in  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  3  P.M.  EST,  NBC,  for 
Tide;  Hope  in  Big  Sister  1  P.M.  EST,  CBS  for  Procter  &  Gamble.  John 
is  in  Right  To  Happiness  3:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC,  for  Ivory  Soap  and  Duz, 
Perry  Mason  2:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS,  for  Tide;  Ma  Perkins  „.  1  :lf,  P.M. 
EST,  CBS,  for  Oxydol.  All  programs  are  from  Monday  through  Friday. 


Teri  and  John  had  the  wed- 
ding reception  at  Cherio's, 
background  for  romantic 
moments  during  courtship. 


Teri  Keane,  pert,  lovely  Chichi 
of  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
discovers  real  life  happiness  with 
John  Larkin  and  baby  Sharon 


Life  is  so 
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Beautiful! 


Favorite  portraits  of 
John  and  Teri  with 
daughter  Sharon 
who  is  so  beautiful! 
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Fran  and  Nan  pose  for  Archie.    1+  is  obvious  that 
Fran  inherited  her  sense  of  humor  from  her  mother. 


TAKE  IT  FROM  ONE  WHO 
KNOWS  AND  CHOSE  WISELY— 
THOSE  MOTHER-IN-LAW  TALES    g 
AREN'T  NECESSARILY  SO ! 


* 


How  to  choose 


The  first  time  Fran  ever  got  mad  at  me  was  on 
our  wedding  day,  ancL  in  a  way,  it  proved  to  me 
that  I  had  been  the  wisest  prospective  bridegroom 
in  the  world.   I  had  chosen  the  right  mother-in-law 
as  well  as  the  right  wife! 

This,  I  should  explain,  is  a  story  the  girl  you  know 
as  Fran  Allison  usually  tells  on  herself.  But  I'm 
borrowing  it  for  I  think  you  who  see  her  on  Kukla, 
Fran  and  Ollie  and  who  hear  her  as  Aunt  Fanny  on 
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a  MOTHER-IN-LAW 


the  Breakfast  Club  will  find  it,  as  I  do,  a  delightful 
little  insight  into  both  her  character  and  into  that  of 
the  great  woman  who  influences  both  of  us  so  strongly 
— Nan  Allison,  her  mother. 

The  day  was  February  21,  1942.  Chicago  was  then 
daytime  serial  capital  of  the  nation  and  Fran  played 
characters  in  many  of  them.  She  also  was  Aunt  Fanny 
on  Don  McNeill's  Breakfast  Club,  she  had  a  show  of 
her  own  called  Sunday  Dinner  at  Aunt  Fanny's,  and 


she  was  vocalist  on  Club  Matinee. 

That  meant  Fran  took  a  running  jump  toward  the 
first  studio  at  7:00  A.M.  and  kept  going.  When,  on 
that  particular  day,  her  appointment  book  carried  the 
extra  entry,  "2:00  P.M.  home  (Continued  on  page  83) 

Kukla,  Fran  &  Ollie  is  seen  M-F,  7  P.M.,  NBC-TV  for  NABISCO 
and  RCA.  Don  McNeill's  Breakfast  Club  is  heard,  M-F,  9  A.M., 
EST  on  ABC  for  General  Foods,  Philco,  and  Swift  and  Company. 


Nan  is  a  great  help  to  Fran  and  Archie  in  their  mutual- 
ly owned  song  publishing  house.  Here  they  listen  to  the 
playback  of  a  new  song  in  Archie's  home  laboratory. 
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How  to  choose 


The  first  time  Fran  ever  got  mad  at  me  was  on 
our  wedding  day,  and,  m  a  way,  it  proved  to  me 
that  I  had  been  the  wisest  prospective  bridegroom 
in  the  world.  I  had  chosen  the  right  mother-in-law 
as  well  as  the  right  wife! 

This  I  should  explain,  is  a  story  the  girl  you  know 
as  Fran  Allison,  usually  tells  on  herself.  But  I'm 
borrowing  it  for  I  think  you  who  see  her  on  Kukla 
Fran  and  Ollie  and  who  hear  her  as  Aunt  Fanny  on 


a  MOTHER-IN-LAW 


the  Breakfast  Club  will  find  it,  as  I  do,  a  delightful 
little  insight  into  both  her  character  and  into  that  of 
the  great  woman  who  influences  both  of  us  so  strongly 
—Nan  Allison,  her  mother. 

The  day  was  February  21,  1942.  Chicago  was  then 
daytime  serial  capital  of  the  nation  and  Fran  played 
characters  in  many  of  them.  She  also  was  Aunt  Fanny 
on  Don  McNeill's  Breakfast  Club,  she  had  a  show  of 
her  own  called  Sunday  Dinner  at  Aunt  Fanny's,  and 


she  was  vocalist  on  Club  Matinee. 

That  meant  Fran  took  n  running  jump  toward  the 
first  studio  at  7:00  A.M.  and  kept  going.  When,  on 
that  particular  day,  her  appointment  book  carried  the 
extra  entry,  "2:00  P.M.  home  (Continued  on  page  83) 

Kukla,  Fran  &  Ollie  is  sen  M  1'.  7  l\\l„  NBC  T\  for  NABISCO 
and  RCA  Don  McNeill's  Breakfast  CHib  is  heard,  M  F,  9  \.M  „ 
EST  on  ABC  (or  General  Poods,  Philco,  and  Swift  and  Company. 


Nan  is  a  great  help  to  Fran  and  Archie  in  their  mutual- 
ly owned  song  publishing  house.  Here  they  listen  to  the 
playback  of  a  new  song  in  Archie's  home  laboratory. 


Fran  and  Nan  pose  lor  Archie.    It  is  obvious  that 
Fran  inherited  her  sense  of  humor  from  her  mother. 


TAKE  IT  FROM  ONE  WHO 
KNOWS  AND  CHOSE  WISELY— 
THOSE  MOTHER-IN-LAW  TALES 
AREN'T  NECESSARILY  SO! 


My  singing  husband,  Curt  Massey,  and  I  lead  the  busy  life,  the  quiet 
life  and,  for  us,  the  good  life.  Who  could  ask. for  anything  more? 


If  i  had  one  word  of  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  prospective  bride 
about  marriage,  (and  I'm  not  about  to  embark  on  an  advice 
story,  ever)  I'd  tell  her  to  work  with  and  for  her  husband, 
and  her  life  would  be  a  rich  and  full  one.  Married  to  the  most 
wonderful  man  in  the  world.  Curt  Massey,  for  twenty  years, 
I've  practiced  this  bit  of  advice  and,  while  it's  the  only  thing 
that  Curt  and  I  argue  about,  I  can  testify  it  works!  In  twenty 
years  there  hasn't  been  one  dull  moment  and  if  I  have  my 
way  there  never  will  be. 

There  are  times  when  it's  a  little,  hard 'to  stick  to  this  resolution 
when  Curt  says  with  that  winning  smile  of  his,  "Now, 
Edythe,  honey,  I  want  to  see  you  slow  down  a  bit."  I  counter- 
attack with,  "So  you  think  you're  not  busy!  Only  two  radio 
shows  five  days  a  week,  only  a  ranch  to  run,  records  to  cut, 
rehearsals  to  be  attended  to,  your  practice  sessions,  only  running 
a  filling  station — "  By  then,  I've  usually  won  my  point 
for  I  have  Curt  laughing  that  easygoing  laugh  of  his  and  I 
know  that  he'll  forget  about  it  until  the  next  time. 

Aside  from  looking  after  my  husband,  our  two  sons,  Stephen, 
ten;  and  David,  five;  and  running  our  two-story  Beverly 
Hills  home,  I've  taken  on  a  few  new  {Continued  on  page  101) 


Curt  Massey  is  heard  M-F  at  12:30  P.M.,  over  MBS,  5:45  P.M.  over  CBS. 


At  home  it's  always 
Curt  Massey  Time— time 
for  a  song,  for  laughter, 
for  a  deed  well  done 

hj  Mk  Mam. 


Curt  and  Edythe  are  both  busy  people. 
But  the  phone  monopoly  goes  to  Edythe 
who  carries  on  much  of  Curt's  business. 


Curt  Massey- the 
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Curt  Massey  takes  the  cub  scouts'  project  of  sons,  Stephen  and  Davie,  with  a  smile.  Curt  is  active  in  scout  work. 


MAN  in  my  life 
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For  the  most  part,  the  McSees  are  pretty  much  the  same  people  they  always 
were.  No  matter  how  many  fancy  anniversaries  are  rung  up  for  them,  they 
always  will  be.  After  all,  who  are  they  but  lovable  Jim  and  Marian  Jordan? 


TWENTY 


In  1932,  Jim  and  Marian  Jordan 
got  their  big  break  with  a 
local     show     called     Smack     Out. 


T 


HE  STORY  OF  FIBBER  McGEE  AND  MOLLY,  TWO  COUNTRY  KIDS  WHO  MADE  GOC 
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YEARS  in  the  BIG  time 


Jim  Jr.  and  Katherine  dress  up  to  be  with  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly 
for  one  of  the  many  anniversaries  they  were  to  celebrate  as  a  fam- 
ily that  hit   radio's   big   time   with    a    human,    heart-warming    show. 
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d  better  send  your  dinner  clothes  to  the 
cleaner,  McGee.  I  read  here  in  the  paper 
they're  giving  us  a  big  party  this  month.   Our 
twentieth  anniversary  with  NBC!" 

"Do  I  have  to  wear  a  stiff  shirt  to  the  anniversary 
party,  Molly?  As  I  recall,  nobody  cared  if  I  had 
a  clean  shirt  when  us  and  NBC  got  married." 

The  above  dialogue  is  fictitious,  but  it  could 
express  with  some  accuracy  the  emotions  of  Jim 
and  Marian  Jordan  as  they  brace  themselves 
for  the  twentieth  anniversary  furore  currently 
being  cooked  up  in  their  honor. 

Nobody  sounded  any  trumpets  when  the  Jordans 
signed  up  with  the  network  in  the  spring  of  1932. 
The  story  then  was  the  acquisition,  by  the 
burgeoning  National  Broadcasting  Company,  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News'  radio  station,  WMAQ. 
Personnel  and  talent  contracts  transferred  in  the 
exchange  were  listed  inconspicuously  among 
WMAQ's  assets — the  big  station's   entertainers 
were  unknown  outside  the  Middle  West.  And 
Jim  and  Marian  Jordan,  (Continued  on  page  98) 

The  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  show  is  heard  every  Tuesday 
evening  at  9:30  P.M.  EST  over  NBC  network  for  Pet  Milk. 


The  famous  closet  door  is  opened.  Almost  a  trademark  on 
the  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  show,  audiences  waited  eagerly 
for  Molly's  biting  comment  when  McGee  opened  that  door 
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Husbands  are  a  Wife's 

EACH  DAY  WE  GROW  A  LITTLE,  SO  EVERY  DAY  MARRIED  PEOPLE, 
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Our  house  is  practically  built  on  a  golf  course  where, 
Peter  says,  all  right-thinking  houses  should  be  built. 
For  a  happy  marriage,  you  need  a  home  of  your  own. 


bjj.  Maze  Heat 


Last  Christmas,  I  opened  a  box  from  Peter.  A 
.  great,  big  beautiful  box  which  contained,  when 
the  wrappings  were  removed,  a  box — of 
Crackerjacks!  Except  it  didn't  contain  Cracker- 
jacks,  but  another  box  and  inside  of  that  box, 
another,  and  another.  In  the  last  box  of  all,  tiny 
and  exciting-looking,  there  was  revealed  a  blue- 
white,  square-cut  diamond  ring — from  Cartier's! 
And  the  card  attached  read:  "Husbands  are  a 
wife's  best  friend." 

You  bet  they  are,  oh,  you  bet  they  are!  Or  they 
can  be.  If  you  work  at  marriage.  For  you  have 
to  get  in  and  work  at  marriage  which  "like  a  car," 
Peter  says,  "needs  plenty  of  fuel."  We  got  in  and 
worked  at  our  marriage  and  now,  Peter  is  my 
best  friend.  And  I,  as  Fm  sure  he'd  tell  you,  am 
his.   But  it  wasn't  always  so.  ... 

There  was  a  time,  soon  after  our  wedding  in 
1940,  when  our  marriage  was  in  danger — danger 
resulting  from  separation.  Brief  separations — a 
week  or  two — can  be  good,  Peter  and  I  believe, 
for  married  people.  Every  time  we've  had  one, 
our  reunion  has  been  a   (Continued  on  page  89) 

Mary  Healy  and  Peter  Lind  Hayes  are  seen  on  Star  of  the 

Family  every  other  Thursday  night  at  8,  over  CBS-TV  for 

Ronson  lighters. 


A  sense  of  humor  is  necessary  for  a  hap- 
py marriage.  "When  I  was  courting 
Mary  it  was  easy  to  make  her  laugh.  I 
can   still    make   her   laugh,"   says    Pete. 


Best  Friend 

UNLESS  THEY  ARE  TOGETHER,  GROW— APART 


ft. 


I  wanted  my 


best  friend's  Baby 


jn 


n 


Pepper  Young's  wife  longed 
to  keep  Edie's  child  with 
her  always.    In  death's 
shadow,  she  learns  hers 
is  a  selfish,  immature  love 


Pepper  Young's  father  and  Peggy  are  horrified  when  they  find 
baby  Edith's  empty  crib.  Linda  has  stolen  Edie  Hoyt's  child. 


As  Linda  Young,  Pepper  Young's  attractive  wife, 
lay  in  the  hospital  brooding  over  little  Edith — 
brooding  to  the  point  where  she  would  almost 
welcome  death — the  phrase,  "I  wanted  my  best 
friend's  baby,"  kept  running  through  her  mind.  Three 
years  before,  Edith  had  entered  Linda's  life.  Andy 
Hoyt,  the  husband  of  Edie  Hoyt,  Linda's  best  friend, 
had  been  lost  in  South  America's  jungles.  And  while 
Edie  spent  months  searching  for  him,  Linda  had  com- 
plete charge  of  her  friend's  child.  Then  when  Andy 
was  found,  Linda  had  to  give  up  Edith  with  her 
beautiful  blonde  hair,  her  lilting  laugh,  give  her  up 
to  her  rightful  mother.  Linda  could  have  found  other 
interests.  Instead  she  clung  fiercely  to  the  notion  that 
Edith  would  be  restored  to  her  empty  arms.  Then 
came  the  boat  accident  in  which  the  Hoyts  were  given 
up  for  lost.  Edith's  grandmother  wanted  her  grand- 
child and  Linda  pretended  that  she  would  give  up 


Edith.  Then,  one  night,  Linda  crept  from  the  house 
with  baby  Edith  and  drove  frantically  away.  Pepper's 
father,  Mr.  Young,  and  Peggy  discovered  the  empty 
crib  when  they  Went  to  tell  Linda  of  the  Hoyts'  rescue. 
Desperately  they  searched  for  her,  driving  through  the 
stormy  night.  Linda,  panicky  as  she  realized  she  was 
pursued,  drove  through  the  storm  until,  exhausted, 
she  lost  control  of  the  car  and  crashed  into  a  tree. 
Little  Edith  was  thrown  clear  of  the  accident  but 
Linda  was  taken  to  Franklin  Hospital,  where  she  lay 
at  death's  door.  It  took  Mr.  Young's  frank,  brutal  talk 
to  snap  Linda  out  of  her  refusal  to  face  life.  At  last 
she  can  see  that  Edith  does  not  belong  to  her,  that 
no  matter  how  much  a  woman  may  love  another's 
child,  she  has  no  right  to  steal  her  or  her  affection. 

Pepper  Young  is  heard  Monday  through  Friday  at  3:30  P.M., 
EST  over  NBC.  This  drama  is  sponsored  by  Procter  and  Gamble. 
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the  strictly  private  life  of 

RALPH  EDWARDS 


If  by  chance  you  grew  up  in  the  East 
or  the  Middle  West— and  the 
chances  are  about  ninety-nine  out 
of  one  hundred  among  Californians,  it 
seems — you  are  apt  to  emerge  from 
a  first  visit  with  the  Ralph  Edwards 
family  in  their  big,  homey  house  in 
Beverly  Hills  with  an  acute  attack  of 
homesickness. 

The  house — and  the  happy,  busy 
people  in  it — simply  shout  "back 
home."  Big  and  expensively  furnished 
as  it  is,  and  in  the  exclusive  residen- 
tial section  where  you  would  expect 
to  find  it,  the  house  looks  used  and 
lived  in,  every  inch  of  it.  Perhaps  just 


a  little  battered.  Children  and  dogs  run 
in  and  out,  the  smell  of  baking  cookies 
oozes  from  the  kitchen,  and  Grand- 
mother naps  in  the  library  while  the 
radio  program  she  wouldn't  miss  for 
anything  surges  to  a  melodramatic, 
but  unheard,  climax. 

The  house,  as  you  approach  it  from 
the  tree-lined  street,  has  a  conserva- 
tive and  yet  Californian  air.  A  two- 
story  white  brick  and  clapboard 
"Monterey  Colonial"  with  vivid  green 
shutters,  set  well  back  behind  a  wide 
expanse  of  just  as  vivid  green  lawn, 
it  could  well  be  the  home  of  almost 
any  family  in  Southern   California's 


Ralph's  home  is  filled 
with   wife  Barbara's 
inventions  and  a  com- 
fortable, friendly 
feeling  she's  created 


The  exterior  of  the  Edwards  home  has  an  elegant  California  air-once  belonged  to  radio's  Groucho  Marx. 
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ivided  backyard  insures  | 
oh  loves  the  time  he  ta 

privacy  for  adults  and  children. 
<es  for  games  with  his  family. 

Christene  with   Henny   Penny.     Lauren   and   Gary  share 
Ralph's  delight  over  finding  the  family  pet's  daily  egg. 


the  strictly  private  life  of  RALPH 


Christene  and  Lauren  share  a  small  portion  of 
the  family  playroom  where  they  have  privacy. 


crowded  upper  income  bracket.  It  formerly  belonged, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  Groucho  Marx,  and  is  still  so 
announced  two  or  three  times  a  day  by  the  bored  bus 
drivers  who  conduct  visitors  about  the  swank  section 
on  tours  of  movie  stars'  homes. 

Once  inside  the  big,  green,  brass-knockered  door, 
however,  you  realize  this  home  could  be  inhabited  by 
nobody  but  Ralph  Edwards  and  family.  No  profes- 
sional interior  decorator  gave  this  house  its  particular 
character.  The  Edwards  "did"  their  home  themselves, 
picking  up  things,  as  Barbara  Edwards  will  tell  you, 
"as  we've  gone  along."  And  it  fits  them  like  a  com- 
fortable shoe. 

Barbara,  Ralph's  petitely  pretty  wife — looking  like 
an  eastern  college  girl  in  her  cashmere  pull-on 
sweater — ushers  you  first  into  the  drawing  room,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  youngest  of  the  three  Edwards 
children,  six-year-old,  golden-haired  Lauren,  who 
gets  home  from  kindergarten  at  noon  and  so  is  on 
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EDWARDS 


Gary's  train  is  housed  on  one  of  Barbara's  inventions.  A  large  table  which  can  be  pulled 
up  and  closed  against  the  wall.    "I  got  so  tired  of  lugging  it  in  and  out,"  Barbara  says. 


hand  to  greet  early  afternoon  guests.  At  your  heels 
follows  Trixie,  an  irrepressible  black  French  poodle, 
who  gets  right  down  to  his  work  of  scratching  at  the 
legs  of  fine  antique  mahogany  and  cherry  cabinets  to 
get  at  rubber  balls  he  has  managed  to  misplace. 

The  pale  green  wall-to-wall  carpets  in  this  sunlit 
room,  and  floral  print  draperies  with  their  yellow 
quilted  cornice  boxes,  are  a  concession  to  Western 
decorative  tastes,  but  the  other  furnishings  smack 
more  of  Barbara's  Scarsdale,  New  York,  background. 

Her  grandfather,  "a  really  great  cabinet  maker," 
restored  most  of  the  authentically  old  tables  and 
chests  himself — some  of  them  still  held  together  with 
their  original  wooden  screws.  The  sofas  and  chairs 
are  good  period  pieces,  too,  conservatively  uphol- 
stered. The  traditional  paintings  and  etchings,  green 
shaded  student  lamps,  the  Oriental  throw  rugs,  the 
antique  silver  candelabra  and  accessories,  and  the 
old  brass  fireside  fixtures,  are  other  mementos  from 
"back  home." 


The  baby  grand  piano  was  Barbara's  when  she  was 
a  girl,  but  she  insists  that  she's  rusty  now  and  the 
instrument  is  really  the  property  of  eight-and-a-half  - 
year-old  Gary,  the  musical  member  of  the  family. 
Gary  has  also  mastered  the  ukulele  and  guitar,  and 
is  making  rapid  progress  with  the  violin. 

Barbara  used  to  paint,  too,  and  helped  ten-year-old 
Christene,  the  oldest  of  the  three  Edwards  children, 
in  the  development  of  the  talent  as  an  artist  that  she 
revealed  almost  before  she  was  out  of  rompers.  But 
Christene's  mother  would  have  you  believe  that  her 
own  talent  has  faded,  except  for  a  craftsman's  effi- 
ciency with  a  paint  brush  when  the  kitchen  shelves 
need  refurbishing. 

One  talent  Mrs.  Edwards  has  not  allowed  to  wither 
from  disuse  is  her  skill  as  a  child  psychologist.  She 
majored  in  this  field  at  Sarah  (Continued  on  page  82) 

The  Ralph  Edwards  Show  is  heard  Mon.-Fri.,  2:00  P.M.  EST, 
on  NBC,  and  is  seen  Mon.-Wed.-Fri.,  3:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC-TV. 
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Tom  Moore,  with  his  staff,  ready 
for  another  "Ladies  Fair"  day  of 
games,  laughs,  fun  and  nonsense 


WOO  Prize  Conte 


Here's   a    golden 
chance    for    all    hosts 
and   hostesses  to 
win   exciting   prizes 
.  .  .  tell  us  about 
your  best  party  game 

By 

TOM 

MOORE 


There's  nothing   like  a  clean  gag  to  liven  a   party — 
the  scrubbing  pail  turned  out  to  be  full  of  popcorn. 


If  you're  a  hostess  whose  guests  always  say,  "I  don't  know 
when  I've  enjoyed  myself  so  much!"  I'd  like  a  word 
with  you. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  entertainment  chairman  who  can  see 
to  it  even  the  teachers  have  a  good  time  at  a  PTA  party,  I 
hope  you  read  this. 

And,  not  to  exclude  the  men,  if  you're  the  guy  your  lodge 
or  service  club  always  calls  on  when  there's  a  celebration 
to  put  over,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  too. 

I  think  it's  about  time  some  one  showed  some  appreciation 
for  all  the  hours  you've  spent  turning  an  assortment  of  self- 
conscious,  dressed-up  individuals  into  a  crowd  of  friends 
having  fun  together. 

That's  a  rare  talent,  and  I'd  like  to  be  the  one  to  applaud 
it.  In  keeping  with  our  national  custom  of  giving  prizes  for 
.  achievements  in  science,  literature,  arts  or  growing  the  big- 
gest beanstalk,  I'd  like  to  venture  into  a  field  where  I've 
never  seen  any  specific  recognition  given.  I'd  like  to  see  a 
little  honor  accorded  to  you  who  shoulder  a  professional 
entertainer's  job  and  without  much  expectation  of  glory, 
arrange  for  others  to  have  a  good  time. 

In  general,  we  know  you're  plain  ordinary  folks  who 
make  no  fuss  over  the  contribution  you  make  toward  build- 
ing morale  and  good  fellowship  in  your  communities.  But 
now  Radio-TV  Mirror  and  Ladies  (Continued  on  page  90) 


Tom  Moore  emcees  Ladies  Fair,M-F,  11  A.M.  EST, MBS  for  Sterling  Drug. 


No,  the  lady  here  is  not  hitting  high  C.  But  she  did 
squeal  with  surprise  and  delight  over  her  lovely  prize. 


FOR    CONTEST    RULES—SEE    PAGE    91 
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I  Love 
LUCY 


By  DESI  ARNAZ 
And  I  love  to  tell  the 
world  about  the  wonderful, 
explosive  redhead  who's 
my  real-life  wife ! 
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Lucy,  in  the  living  room  or  kitchen  of 
our  TV  program,  is  beautiful,  vivacious 
and  talented.  At  home  with  baby  Lucie 
Desiree,   she's   a   dream   come  to   life. 


I  Love  Lucy  means  more  to  me  than  just 
the  title  of  a  radio  and  television  series 
— -the  phrase  "I  love  Lucy"  is  the  key 
to  my  heart.  I  thought  it  up.  I  said  it.  And 
every  week  it's  my  way  of  saying  to  the 
world  how  much  I  adore  my  beautiful,  tal- 
ented, vivacious  wife,  Lucille  Ball. 

I  know  I'm  a  sentimental  Cuban  but 
my  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  and  happiness 
and  when  a  heart  is  full  it  should  speak 


plainly — Lucille  has  taught  me  to  do  that 
after  eleven  years  of  marriage.  Just  imagine 
eleven  years,  eleven  important  years.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time,  I  find  myself  with  a 
better  opportunity  than  shouting  about  my 
feelings  from  the   (Continued  on  page  69) 


I  Love  Lucy  is  seen  every  Monday  at  9:00  P.M.  on 
CBS-TV.  Sponsored  by  Philip  Morris  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Inc. 
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The  kids  next  door  are  frequent  visitors  to  The  Boyd's  Nest,  have  run-of-the-house  privileges,  and  never  miss  Hoppy's  shows. 


opalong  Cassidy 


In  their  tiny  house  atop  a 
hill,  Hoppy  and  Gracie 
have  complete  happiness 


Hopalong  and  Trip- 
along  love  to  team  up 
at  their  electric  spit 
when     they    entertain. 


For  days  it  had  been  happening.  Bill  Boyd, 
the  tanned,  prematurely  white-haired  Hop- 
along  Cassidy  hero  of  radio,  television  and 
motion  pictures  had  been  wandering  to  the 
window  of  the  apartment  which  he  and  Grace 
his  wife,  occupied  in  the  Sunset  Towers  on 
Sunset  Boulevard  in  Hollywood.  The  window 
looked  up  toward  the  Hollywood  Hills  and 
Grace  had  come  to  think  of  these  moments 
when  he  would  gaze  upward  at  times  when 
he  was  pleasantly  thinking  out  one  of  his 
numerous  problems.  And  then  one  afternoon 
he  came  home  full  of  excitement  and,  pulling 
Gracie  along  with  him,  he  said: 

"Look  at  those  hills  from  here  and  then 
grab  your  hat,  for  I'm  going  to  take  you  to 
see  our  new  house."  Grinning  that  famous 
Hopalong  grin,  he  looked  down  at 'Gracie,  his 
lovely  blonde  wife,  and  matched  it  with  a 
laugh.  So  this  was  why  Hoppy  had  been  so 
intently  gazing  at  those  hills  day  after  day. 

He  drove  her  high  to  the  top  of  the  Holly- 
wood Hills,   a  spot  hardly  visible  from  the 


apartment  which  they  were  then  occupying. 
There,  sitting  like  a  jaunty  jewel  box  on  a 
bureau  top,  was  a  tiny  grey  house,  one  of 
three  similar  stucco  bungalows  set  into  the 
smoothed-off  top  of  a  brush-covered  slope 
overlooking  Los  Angeles  from  Main  Street  to 
the  shores  of  Santa  Monica.  All  the  house 
needed  on  that  day  some  five  years  ago  was 
a  color  scheme  and  Grace's  choice  of  furni- 
ture and  Hopalong  Cassidy  and  his  bride, 
Tripalong,  had  a  place  to  hang  his  famous 
cowboy  hat.  The  Boyd's  Nest,  as  they  call  it, 
was  about  to  be  settled  for  Grace  loved  the 
house,  just  as  Bill  knew  she  would  and  to- 
gether they  would  make  their  home  there. 

Almost  any  fine  twilight  evening  you  will 
find  the  Boyds  sitting  side  by  side  in  their 
green  canvas  reclining  chairs, -facing  into  the 
sunset  from  their  terrace.  Gracie  and  Bill  sit 
there,  hand  in  hand,  (Continued  on  page  88) 

Hopalong  Cassidy  is  seen  Sat.,  4:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC-TV 
and  heard  Sat.,  8:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS.  For  General  Foods. 


hangs  his  hat 


Valiant 


1  Joan  Scott  is  in  love  with  handsome,  debonair  Jim  Donnolley,  an  ex-army  captain  who,  after  years  of  doing  pretty 
much  as  he  pleases,  is  now  trying  to  settle  down  in  Morgantown,  studying  law  on  the  Gl  bill.  Jim,  uncertain  of  him- 
self,   resents   Stewart    Fairbanks   who   has    helped    Joan.    Most    recently  he   gave  Joan's  father  a   job  to   help   her. 
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Is  Love  Everything? 


Stewart  offers  security 
and  peace  to  Joan  Scott. 
Will  she  accept  the  ring 
he  offers,  or  wait  for  Jim 
whom  she  knows  she  loves  ? 


2  Joan's  father,  John  Barret,  argues  that  he  should  get 
out  of  her  life  forever.  He  feels  he  has  caused  a  split  be- 
tween Joan  and  Jim  Donnolley,  the  man  Joan  loves  deeply. 


Joan  Scott  leaned  back  against  the  cool  leather 
of  Stewart  Fairbanks'  car  as  Stewart  drove 
through  the  evening  twilight  that  was  settling 
over  Morgantown.  She  refused  to  concentrate  on 
the  errand  of  mercy  that  was  ahead  in  Shack- 
town.  Instead,  pictures  of  the  past  few  months' 
events  moved  through  her  mind.  Joan  remem- 
bered the  many  evenings — evenings  such  as  this 
— when  she  had  sat  with  Jim  Donnolley.  Jim  was 
hoping  to  be  a  successful  lawyer,  Joan  was  al- 
ready a  successful  social  worker.  Jim  and  she 
would  often  talk  over  his  worries.  Worries  that 
more  often  than  not,  concerned  the  attentions 
which  Stewart  paid  to  her.  Joan  stole  a  glance  at 
Stewart's  face.  She  was  so  indebted  to  him  for 
so' many  favors!  Then  a  frown  creased  her  fore- 
head as  she  relived  the  scene  with  her  father 
which  had  occurred  just  a  few  hours  before. 
Since  January  when  seventy-two-year-old  John 
Barret,  Joan's  father  had  returned,  he  and  Joan 
had  fought.  John  was  unable  to  accept  the  de- 
pendence he  now  felt  because  Joan  was  support- 
ing  him.   In   a   way,   Joan   could   see   what  lay 


3  Despondent  over  his  fight  with  Joan, 
John  decides  to  jump  a  train.  He  leaves  a 
note  for  Joan,  saying  that  he  is  leaving. 


See   Next  Page- 


* 


4  Jim  discovers  and  pockets  the  note  which  Joan's  father 
leaves,  telling  his  daughter  that  he  is  going  out  of  her 
life   forever.   Jim    must   bring    Joan's   father   back   to    her. 


5  Jim  catches  up  with  John  Barret  as  Barret  boards  the 
freight  train.  As  the  train  pulls  out  of  the  yards, 
Jim     is     still     arguing.     The     father     refuses     to     return. 


Meanwh 


behind  her  father's  resentment.  Recently,  Stewart 
had  given  her  father  a  job  as  an  inspector  of  con- 
struction. Jim  Donnolley's  antagonism  for  Stewart 
led  him  to  turn  temporarily  to  another  girl  and 
somehow  Joan's  father  felt  very  deeply  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  it  all.  He  seemed  determined  to 
get  out  of  her  life  and  Joan,  unhappy  and  dis- 
traught, was  interrupted  in  her  arguments  against 
this  drastic  step  when  Stewart  called  for  her  for 
dinner.  At  dinner,  Joan  received  an  emergency 
call  to  go  to  a  house  in  Shacktown  where  police 
discovered  a  mother  of  two  small  children  had  at- 
tempted suicide.  Stewart,  kind  and  considerate  as 
always,  had  offered  to  drive  her  to  the  woman's 
house.  Joan's  thoughts  no  longer  possessed  her  as 
Stewart  drew  up  before  the  address  they  were 
seeking.  Now  a  woman  of  action,  Joan  began  to 
busy  herself  with  the  care  of  the  five-year-old  boy 
and  the  baby  that  had  been  left  when  the  mother 
was  taken  to  the  hospital.  She  was  only  momen- 
tarily amused  when  Stewart  remarked  that  he 
couldn't  see  how  people  lived  like  this — obviously 
this  was  Stewart's  first  glimpse  of  how  the  "other 
half  fives."  But  no  laughter  would  have  crossed  her 
lips  had  she  known  that  at  that  very  moment  her 
father  was  boarding  a  freight  train  to  leave  her 
life — perhaps  forever.  Later  that  night  Joan  re- 
turned from  her  case  to  find  her  father  gone,  and 


cktown  unaware  of  developments  occurring  at  home. 


7  Jim  and  John  Barret  are  arrested  as  they  step  off  the 
train.  Joan  thinks  they  have  left  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 


Jim,  too,  has  disappeared.  What  Joan  doesn't  know 
is  that  Jim  has  jumped  a  freight  train  to  persuade 
her  father  to  return  and  both  have  been  caught  by 
the  police  and  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  jail.  All 
Joan  knows  is  that  both  her  father  and  Jim  have 
decided  to  get  out  of  her  life.  It  is  at  this  point 
Stewart  comforts  her  and  offers  her  marriage,  with 
security,  and  all  the  wonderful  peace  that  goes 
with  it.  Joan  is  indeed  tempted  to  accept.  Will 
she  take  the  diamond  ring  which  Stewart  offers 
as  proof  of  the  beautiful  life  that  could  be  hers? 
Or  will  Joan  find  out  in  time  the  true  motivation 
for  Jim's  actions?  Certainly,  Joan  can't  be  blamed 
if  she  follows  her  head  instead  of  her  heart  after 
all  that  Stewart  has  done  to  smooth  her  path. 


Pictured  here,  as  on  the  air,  are: 

Joan    Scott Lucille   Wall 

John  Barret Ed  Staley 

Jim  Donnolley William  Kemp 

Stewart  Fairbanks Mercer  McLeod 

I 

Valiant  Lady  is  heard  M-F  at  4  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 


8  Stewart  senses  that  this  is  his  opportunity  to  win  Joan, 
now  that  her  father  and  Jim  are  out  of  the  way.  Will  she 
accept  his  offer  of  security  or  wait  for  the  man  she  loves? 
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4  Jim  discovers  and  pockets  the  note  which  Joan's  father 
leaves,  telling  his  daughter  that  he  is  going  out  of  her 
life   forever.   Jim    must   bring    Joan's   father   back  to   her. 


5  Jim  catches  up  with  John  Barret  as  Barret  boards  the 
freight  train.  As  the  train  pulls  out  of  the  yards, 
Jim     is     still     arguing.     The     father     refuses     to     return. 


6  Meanwhile,  Joan  and  Stewart  are  on  their  way  8 


behind  her  father's  resentment.  Recently,  Stewart 
had  given  her  father  a  job  as  an  inspector  of  con- 
struction. Jim  Donnolley's  antagonism  for  Stewart 
led  him  to  turn  temporarily  to  another  girl  and 
somehow  Joan's  father  felt  very  deeply  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  it  all.  He  seemed  determined  to 
get  out  of  her  life  and  Joan,  unhappy  and  dis- 
traught, was  interrupted  in  her  arguments  against 
this  drastic  step  when  Stewart  called  for  her  tor 
dinner.    At  dinner,  Joan  received  an  emergency 
call  to  go  to  a  house  in  Shacktown  where  ponce 
discovered  a  mother  of  two  small  children  had  at- 
tempted suicide.  Stewart,  kind  and  considerate  a 
always,  had  offered  to  drive  her  to  the  woman 
house.  Joan's  thoughts  no  longer  possessed  her 
Stewart  drew  up  before  the  address  they  w  ^ 
seeking.  Now  a  woman  of  action,  Joan  be^n, 
busy  herself  with  the  care  of  the  five-year-old  o, 
and  the  baby  that  had  been  left  when  the  motn 
was  taken  to  the  hospital.   She  was  only  mom  ^ 
tarily   amused  when  Stewart  remarked  tna 
couldn't  see  how  people  lived  like  this— obviouw 
this  was  Stewart's  first  glimpse  of  how  the    o 
half  lives."  But  no  laughter  would  have  crossed 
lips  had  she  known  that  at  that  very  moment 
father  was  boarding  a  freight  train  to  leave 
life— perhaps  forever.    Later  that  night  Joan  ^ 
turned  from  her  case  to  find  her  father  go 


Shacktown  unaware  of  developments  occurring  at  home. 


Jim,  too,  has  disappeared.  What  Joan  doesn't  know 
is  that  Jim  has  jumped  a  freight  train  to  persuade 
her  father  to  return  and  both  have  been  caught  by 
the  police  and  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  jail.  All 
Joan  knows  is  that  both  her  father  and  Jim  have 
decided  to  get  out  of  her  life.  It  is  at  this  point 
Stewart  comforts  her  and  offers  her  marriage,  with 
security,  and  all  the  wonderful  peace  that  goes 
with  it.  Joan  is  indeed  tempted  to  accept.  Will 
she  take  the  diamond  ring  which  Stewart  offers 
as  proof  of  the  beautiful  life  that  could  be  hers? 
Or  will  Joan  find  out  in  time  the  true  motivation 
for  Jim's  actions?  Certainly,  Joan  can't  be  blamed 
if  she  follows  her  head  instead  of  her  heart  after 
all  that  Stewart  has  done  to  smooth  her  path. 


7  Jim  and  John  Barret  are  arrested  as  they  step  off  the 
train.  Joan  thinks  they  have  left  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 


Pictured  here,  as  on  the  air,  are: 

J°an   Scott Lucille    Wall 

John  Barret Ed  Staley 

Jim  Donnolley William  Kemp 

S'ewart  Fairbanks Mercer  McLeod 

Valiant  Lady  is  heard  M-F  at  4  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 


8  Stewart  senses  that  this  is  his  opportunity  to  win  Joan, 
now  that  her  father  and  Jim  are  out  of  the  way.  Will  she 
accept  his  offer  of  security  or  wait  for  the  man  she  loves? 
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' 

T] 

Frankie  Thomas  plays  Tom  Corbett.  Al  Markim  plays  Cadet  Astro.  Off- 
Space  roaming  makes  a  fellow  hungry,  duty  from  his  rocket  ship  Polaris,  he  does 
so    Mom,    Mona    Bruns,    cooks   for   him.      stone  sculpture  as  Billie  (Mrs.  Al)  watches. 


Tom  Corbett,  Space  Cadet,  studying 
interplanetary  exploration  in  2352 
A.D.,  might  still  be  boy  enough  to 
want  his  mother  to  serve  him  ham  and 
eggs,  or  whatever  breakfast  is  going  to 
be  400  years  from  now.  Although  he 
plays  a  space  ace,  Frankie  Thomas  still 
lives  in  this  twentieth  century  in  a 
bachelor  apartment  which  mother  Mona 
Bruns  invades  to  see  that  her  boy  eats 
properly.  Weekends  Frankie  spends  on 
the  family  farm  in  New  Jersey.  He  was 
"born  into  acting"  (both  parents  are 
actors)  has  been  in  movies,  stage  plays, 
radio,  TV.  Has  always  been  machine- 
crazy,  and  wishes  he  could  really  fly 
those   twenty-fourth    century   rockets! 


Cadet  Astro,  Tom  Corbett's  buddy, 
was  born  on  Venus,  his  grand- 
parents being  the  first  colonists 
from  Earth.  Al  Markim,  who  plays  him, 
hails  from  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
gets  back  into  this  century  every  night 
when  he  reaches  his  apartment  in 
Greenwich  Village.  Billie,  the  girl  he 
married  three  years  ago,  meets  him 
there  after  she  finishes  her  work  as  a 
secretary  at  New  York  University,  and 
their  first  concern  is  for  a  pet  alligator, 
named  Aly,  who  lives  in  a  tank  Al 
rigged  up.  When  Al  isn't  roving  through 
space,  he's  a  sculptor  and  ocarina 
player,  and  he  and  Billie  have  a  fine 
time  working   on  their  modern  home. 


Ed  Bryce  plays  Captain  Strong.  Ed 
is  a  serious  student  of  music,  sings  out 
of  this  world  bass.  Teacher  is  Iser.  Swica. 


Captain  Steve  Strong  genuinely 
likes  his  trio  of  cadets — Corbett, 
Astro  and  Manning,  but  keeps 
them  rocketing  on  all  tubes  (that's 
space  slang  for  on  the  beam! ) .  Ed  Bryce, 
who  plays  the  Captain,  hails  from 
Allanport,  Pennsylvania,  was  brought 
up  in  Detroit,  became  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Force,  in  between  stage  and 
musical  career.  His  big  ambition  is 
singing,  maybe  opera,  and  he  takes  four 
hours  of  voice  lessons  weekly  and  two 
of  coaching.  His  acting  career  began 
with  a  Boy  Scout  dramatic  group,  fol- 
lowed by  college  plays,  and  that  did 
it.  He  may  be  the  next  big  basso  at  the 
Met — or  should  it  be  Mars? 
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WHO'S  WHO  in  RADIO  and  TV 


OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 


i, 


Carter  Blake  plays  stern  Commander 
Arkwright.  If  he  must  do  dishes,  he  pre- 
fers to  wash,  lets  Nancy  and  twins  dry. 


Margaret  Garland  plays  Dr.  Joan 
Dale.  Just  finished  decorating  an  apart- 
ment.   Science-fiction    books    are    here! 


Jan  Merlin  plays  Cadet  Manning.  He 
is  space-happy  over  painting,  works  on 
portraits  of  cats.  Wife  Pat  holds  them. 


Commander  Arkwright,  in  charge 
of  the  Space  Academy,  spends 
much  of  his  free  time  taking 
twins  Christopher  and  Timothy,  three, 
and  seven-year-old  Michael,  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and,  of 
all  things,  the  Hayden  Planetarium, 
which  is  near  where  they  live  in  New 
York.  In  his  neighborhood  he's  known 
as  Carter  Blake,  but  the  name  "Com- 
mander" sticks.  When  Carter  was  five 
years  old  a  movie  director  picked  him 
for  a  small  role  and  ever  since  he  has 
acted  some,  even  when  he  tried  insur- 
ance and  newspaper  reporting,  Di- 
rects and  teaches,  too,  when  he's  not 
blowing  up  meteor  dust  on  the  show. 


Dr.  Joan  Dale  is  physicist  and  in- 
structor at  the  Space  Academy,  a 
gal  with  more  than  her  share  of 
spaceman's  luck  with  such  a  handsome 
crew  surrounding  her!  There's  a  rumor 
that  Captain  Strong  stands  ace-high 
with  her  (or  should  it  be  space-high?), 
but  girls  in  2352  have  to  mix  love  with 
calculations  having  to  do  with  rocket 
liners,  space  freighters  and  jet  scouts. 
The  pretty  doctor  is  really  Margaret 
Garland,  born  in  Oklahoma  City,  a 
bachelor  girl  who  still  studies  acting 
and  singing,  paints  for  relaxation.  She 
gets  love  letters  from  very  young  and 
not-so-young  fans,  who  might  be  called 
long-distance  stage-door  johnnies! 


Cadet  Roger  Manning  is  the  one 
who  sometimes  blows  his  jets 
(space  lingo  for  blows  his  top) 
and  the  crew  and  Captain  have  to 
keep  him  in  line.  Actually,  as  Jan 
Merlin,  he's  the  gagster  of  the  cast  and 
when  he  blasts  off  after  the  program 
the  studio  gets  mighty  quiet  and  tame. 
Jan  is  married  to  actress  Patricia  Drake, 
and  they  live  in  an  apartment  in  Elm- 
hurst,  on  Long  Island.  When  he's  home 
he  builds  furniture,  pores  over  maps 
of  Africa  where  he  wants  to  go  to  study 
animals  in  their  native  habitat.  He  car- 
toons and  paints,  writes  plays  (several 
produced  in  summer  stock),  dislikes 
housework.  Too  earthly  work  for  Merlin. 


Tom  Corbett,  Space  Cadet,  is  on  ABC-TV,  M-W-F,  6:30  P.M.  EST.    On  ABC  radio,  Tu-Th,  5:30  P.M.  EST.    Both  for  Kellogg. 
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Star  of 

F.B.I,  in  Peace  and  War 


Martin  Blaine  plays  his  radio  role  as  Field  Agent 
Sheppard  with  such  conviction  that  many  lis- 
teners to  CBS'  F.B.I,  in  Peace  and  War  believe 
that  Sheppard  is  actually  a  real  agent  for  the  F.B.I. 

Fans  bombard  Sheppard  with  inside  tips  on  alleged 
racketeers,  spies  and  counterfeiters.  Others,  send  the 
fictional  agent  letters  asking  him  to  bring  Federal 
pressure  to  bear  on  wayward  friends,  relatives  and 
business  associates.  One  woman,  married  to  a  mate 
who  preferred  neighborhood  saloons  to  the  family 
hearth,  begged  Sheppard  to  come  quickly  and  scare 
her  erring  spouse  into  good  behavior.  During  one 
election  campaign  in  a  Midwestern  city,  anonymous 
campaigners  scrawled  "We  Want  Sheppard  of  the 
F.B.I."  across  election  billboards.  Without  making  a 
single  campaign  speech,  Sheppard  drew  hundreds  of 
write-in  votes.  Blaine,  however,  does  not  plan  to  leave 
radio  for  politics.  He  has  been  an  actor  too  long  to 
swap  careers.  He  made  his  radio  debut  in  1931  and  a 
year  later  hit  Broadway  in  "Liliom."  Between  air- 
waves and  footlights  he's  been  busy  ever  since. 
Martin  played  in  "My  Heart's  In  the  Highlands"  and 
with  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "Embezzled  Heaven." 

Asked  to  create  Sheppard  when  F.B.I.  In  Peace  and 
War  went  on  the  air  more  than  six  years  ago,  Blaine 
was  well  prepared  for  the  part.  During  the  war,  he 
broadcasted  news  and  instructions  to  underground 
forces  in  occupied  territories  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
War  Information.  Before  he  took  up  these  duties, 
however,  he  had  to  undergo  a  rigid  examination  by 
the  F.B.I,  in  a  routine  loyalty  check.  The  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  F.B.I,  and  their  methods  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  He  read  everything  he  could  find  about 
G-men  and  tailored  Sheppard  with  startling  realism. 


Meet  Investigator 
CHARLES  DOBBS 


IT  takes  experience  and  more  experience  to  be  a 
man  who  can  master  parts  in  ten  radio  shows  a 
week!  And  Grant  Richards,  who  plays  the  part  of 
Charles  Dobbs,  Investigator,  on  This  Is  Nora  Drake  as 
well  as  roles  in  Mr.  District  Attorney,  Our  Gal  Sun- 
day, Perry  Mason,  Helen  Trent  and  FBI  in  Peace  and 
War  to  mention  just  a  few  shows,  is  the  man  who  has 
plenty  of  it. 

Grant  is  a  native  New  Yorker  and  started  out  to  be 
a  lawyer,  graduating  from  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  and  getting  on  with  law  at  the  University  of 
Miami.  He  first  acted  in  this  latter  university's  Wing 
and  Wig  Club.  He  left  college  to  act  in  the  Miami 
Civic  Theatre  in  Galsworthy's  "Loyalties"  and  he  was 
a  hit  in  the  leading  role.  Law  was  left  behind  him. 
During  the  theatre  slump  in  the  1930's  Grant  went  to 
California  and,  after  playing  at  the  Pasadena  Play- 
house, he  worked  in  films  as  the  hero  of  the  Philo 
Vance  mystery  series.  After  the  films  there  was 
Broadway  and  then  the  Army,  where  he  toured  the 
country  in  "Winged  Victory"  and  also  played  in  the 
film  of  the  same  name. 

About  a  year  ago  he  was  married  to  Sandra  Gibson, 
a  non-professional.  They  have  a  French  poodle.  Be- 
sides working  at  his  ten  roles  a  week  in  radio,  Grant 
has  time  for  his  "family"  and  a  workout  at  a  health 
club  where  he  plays  badminton  and  squash.  He  and 
his  wife  also  ride  and  hunt. 
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WHO'S  WHO   in    RADIO  and  TV 


Arthur 


It  was  Godfrey's  anniversary 
program  and  June  Valli  couldn't 
let  him  down.  She  sang  and  a 
career  was  hers  to  have  and  to  hold 


talent  scout 

be/  Juki  /Wwl 


She  was  tense,  nervous,  and  her  fingers 
and  toes  had  turned  to  ice.  The  whole 
thing  was  unreal.  What  was  she  doing 
on  the  Arthur  Godfrey  show,  anyhow?  She 
was  June  Valli,  twenty-one,  just  an  ordi- 
nary girl  who  did  bookkeeping  for  a  New 
York  hosiery  and  lingerie  company.  Until 
about  three  weeks  ago,  the  only  singing  she 
had  ever  done  in  her  life  had  been  in  her 
family's  living  room,  where  she  had  sung 
along  with  her  father's  phonograph  records 
on  an  old  Victrola.  And  now,  suddenly, 
incredibly  .  .  .  this! 

June  felt  more  miserable  with  every  pass- 
ing moment.  She  was  slated  for  the  fourth 
spot  on  the  TV  Arthur  Godfrey  Talent  Scout 
program.  The  third  performer  was  just  fin- 
ishing now,  and  June  would  be  on  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  third  performer,  like  the  first 
two,  was  a  singer.  And  they  had  all  been 
good — really  good.  You  could  tell  they  had 
had  experience,  and  perhaps  some  voice 
training.  June  Valli  closed  her  eyes  and 
uttered  a  silent  supplication  that  she  would 
at  least  avoid  being  terrible,  by  comparison. 
Just  so  that  her  parents  wouldn't  feel 
ashamed.  ... 

She  was  unnerved  further,  knowing  that 
it  was  an  important  broadcast — an  anniver- 
sary of  Godfrey's  seventeenth  year  on  the 
air.  That  made  it  just  so  much  worse  if 
she  should — well,  break  down,  get  camera 
fright,  go  flat  or  maybe  even  faint!  She 
tried  to  breathe  deeply  to  feel  calmer  and 
quiet  her  heart.    (Continued  on  page  86) 


Listen  to  Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts  each  Mon- 
day 8:30   p.m.,   EST,   CBS  for  Lipton's  products. 


One  wave  of  the 
Godfrey  wand  and 
June  Valli,  $34-a- 
week  bookkeeper,  was 
a    new.  singing    star. 
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H      B8< 


Mother  Hubbard  went  to  the  cupboard,  acted  out  by  Liza 'and  Connie  for  Mother,  Eve. 


Eve  turns  the  tables   in   Junior   Charades   with    Little  Jack 
Horner.   It's  fun  to  test  parent's  and   children's   memories. 


A  mother's  imagination 
is  the  inspiration  for  happy 
hours  with  her  children 

IT  doesn't  take  expensive  equipment  to  keep 
a  child  happy.  We've  found  that  Connie 
and  Liza  welcome  the  hours  when  we  make 
up  games — Junior  Charades  being  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable.  Liza  and  Connie  gang  up  on 
me  by  going  out  of  the  room  where  they  think 
up  a  nursery,  rhyme  and  then,  complete  with 
giggles,  they  use  the  props  around  the  room 
and  their  imagination  to  act  out  the  lines.  An- 
other game  they  love  is  a  take-off  on  a  popular 
radio  show.  They  sing  a  song  without  using 
the  title  and  I  have  to  guess  the  name  of  the 
song.  This  isn't  as  easy  as  it  sounds  for  neither 
Liza  nor  Connie  have  developed  their  singing 
voices  to  the  point  where  the  tune  is  exactly 
clear.  When  they  stump  me,  how  they  laugh! 
The  important  thing  about  using  imagination, 
instead  of  money,  to  create  fun  for  your  chil- 
dren is  that  they  are  learning  to  play  together, 
to  share  together. 


Eve  Arden  is  heard  on  Our  Miss  Brooks  Sun.  6:30  P.M. 
EST,  CBS.  Sponsored  by  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.  Denise 
Alexander  is  on  Perry  Mason,  CBS;  Joyce  Jordan,  NBC; 
Kings  Row,  NBC.  Janie  Alexander  is  on  Kings  Row: 
Hilltop  House,  CBS;  and  Ma  Perkins,  CBS.  All  M-F. 
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FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN 


Orange  crates,  cardboard,  white  wrapping   paper, 
crayons  are  all  that's  needed  to  create  a  dollhouse. 


0   The  two  girls,  age  12  and  8,  colored  white  paper  to 
their    own    designs,    used    it    to    wallpaper    rooms. 


2  Denise  and  Janie  cut  out  a  roof  of  cardboard,  stick- 
ing   three    pieces    together    with    cellophane    tape. 


Dollhouse  furniture  can   be  purchased  at  the  dime 
store  or  variety  store  to  make  dollhouse  complete. 


hey  had 
their  day 


""What  luxury,"  Shirley  gasped,  arriving  at  Hotel  Park  Shera- 
ton.   Russell   grinned   in   anticipation   of  the   big   weekend. 


Here's  what  happened 
when  two  kids  living 


under  the  G.I.  bill  won 


our  big  NBC  contest 
By  RUSSELL  E.  LOWES 


When  my  wife  Shirley  told  me  I'd  won  the  NBC 
Silver  Jubilee  Contest,  I  was  furious  with 
her.     I  thought  she'd  faked  the  telegram 
from  Radio-TV  Mirror  and  I  was  in  no  mood  for 
jokes.    Even  a  college  student  can  get  tired 
and  my  classes  that  day  at  Boston  University 
had  been  a  long  ordeal. 

"Get  off  my  ear,"  I  said,  or  some  such  thing. 
"This  is  no  joke,"  she  insisted. 
Frankly,  I  wasn't  sure  until  the  confirming  letter 
came  on  the  magazine's  stationery.    Then  I  felt 
like  a  male  Cinderella.    I'm  grateful  for  the 
chance  to  get  my  education  (Continued  on  page  87) 


After  eating,  the  Lowes  chat  with   restaurateur  Danny. 
"That  dinner  alone  was  worth  the  whole  trip,"  Russell  said. 


Random  shots  of  the  glorious  weekend:  Radio  City  guide  points  to  the  distant  Statue  of  Liberty  from  the  Observation 
Tower;  Shirley  and  Russell  dancing  at  the  Copacabana  Saturday  night;  Sunday,  brunch  at  the  very  fashionable  Plaza. 


The  three  singing  stars  (Dorothy,  Eileen  and  Snoolcy)  take  a  breather  at  rehearsal  of  Your  Hit  Parade  to 
meet  the  Lowes  amid  all  of  the  TV  props.  Dorothy  Collins  insisted  Russell  tell  how  he  won  the  contest. 


L 


Russell- and  Shirley  thought  they  were  in  a  dream,  talking  to  their  favorite  TV  stars,  Sid  Caesar  and  Imogene 
Coca.    Sid  answered  questions  about  the  show.    Producer  Max  Liebman  joined   Imogene  for  a  friendly  chat 
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Real-life  Molly 
Goldberg  created 


a  home  in  which 


she  can  count 


her  many  blessings 


Gertrude's  Trophy  Room  is  one  of  the  joys  of  her  life.  It  holds  all  the  awards  and 
citations  she,  personally,  and  her  show,  The  Goldbergs,  have  won  over  the  years. 


I  LOVE  MY  HOME 


k&ertOu^fWfy 


Antiques  are  Gertrude's  friends.   Here   she  demonstrates 
the  proper  methods  of  caring  for  mahogany  and  crystal. 


I  don't  suppose  I'm  any  different  from  mil- 
lions of  other  housewives  ...  I  love  my 
home!  I  couldn't  be  happier  than  when 
visitors  come  in  and  exclaim  over  my  an- 
tiques, or  the  way  I've  turned  a  seven-room 
New  York  City  apartment  into  a  suburban 
home.  I  don't  know  that  I  really  had  suburbia 
in  mind  when  I  moved  in,  but  if  that's  what 
happened,  it's  all  right  with  me.  The  apart- 
ment is  cosy  and  comfortable,  and  has  a  "lived 
in"  look  .  .  .  after  all,  most  of  the  furniture 
raised  my  family — or  was  it  the  other  way 
around? 

Of  course  I  can't  take  credit  for  the  con- 
struction   of    the    (Continued   on   page    86) 


The  Goldbergs  is  seen  M-W-F,  7:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC-TV. 
Sponsored  on  Mon.  by  Vitamin  Corporation  of  America. 


I  Love  Lucy 


(Continued  from  page  53) 
proverbial  housetop — I   can   let   radio  and 
television  tell  the  secret. 

Just  picture  us — man  and  wife  of  eleven 
years,  driving  to  work,  putting  in  a  whole 
day  of  production  together  on  our  tele- 
vision show,  then  driving  home  and  talk- 
ing nothing  but  business,  business  and 
more  business.  You'd  think  it  would  be 
the  fastest  way  to  the  divorce  courts.  Well 
you'd  be  wrong.  For  it's  heaven  for  Lucille 
and  me. 

Mostly  a  man  meets  a  girl  and  falls  in 
love  with  her.  Then  they  are  married  and 
then  the  girl  settles  down  in  an  apart- 
ment or  a  house  and  the  man  goes  off  to 
his  job  every  morning.  But  nothing  like 
that  with  Lucy  and  me — since  nothing 
ordinary  ever  happens  to  Lucy  and  me 
why  should  our  marriage  be  just  like  other 
people's?  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  enjoying 
recognition  in  the  New  York  play,  "Too 
Many  Girls"  and  RKO  studios  decided  to 
film  it.  They  took  me  along  with  the  deal 
and  I  went  to  Hollywood.  Working  as  the 
star  of  that  picture  was  the  most  beautiful, 
wonderful,  bright,  happy  person  I'd  ever 
met  in  my  life — Lucille  Ball.  And  how  do 
you  say  it — Boing!  It  was  love  at  first  sight. 
And  so  we  were  married.  I  guess  we'd  both 
sort,  of  thought  vaguely  that  we'd  go  on 
working  together  in  movies  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives.  .  .  .  Certainly  we  planned  on 
performing  together,  if  not  in  movies,  then 
on  the  stage,  or  somewhere  where  we'd  be 
together.  But  that  wasn't  the  way  things 
happened. 

I  Tnless  you've  traveled  a  great  real,  or 
*^  your  husband  has  work  that  takes  him 
from  home,  it  would  be  difficult  to  realize 
how  much  a  couple  can  miss  family  life. 
And  practically  from  the  moment  the  ink 
was  dry  on  our  marriage  certificate,  Lucille 
and  I  were  parted  by  my  work.  Then,  too, 
Lucy  and  I  are  different  temperaments  so 
we  had  problems  to  work  out — problems 
that  were  not  so  easily  worked  out  at  long 
distance.  I'm  of  the  Latin  mahana  nature, 
but  not  Lucy! 

"Huh,  uh,  Desi,"  she  says,  "bring  the 
problem  to  a  head."  And  then  we  quarrel 
it  out  and  it's  all  over.  But  that  was  some- 
thing until  she  taught  me  to  explode! 

Probably  the  worst  thing  of  all  was  our 
separations  demanded  by  my  job.  As  a 
bandleader  I  was  away  from  Hollywood, 
but  most  important,  away  from  Lucy  and 
our  five-acre  San  Fernando  ranch,  for 
months  at  a  time.  Lucy  tried  to  accompany 
me  as  often  as  she  could,  but  that  was 
difficult  with  her  picture  and  her  radio 
work.  So,  it  got  to  the  point  where  we 
would  meet  in  railroad  stations,  bags  in 
hand,  say  "hi"  and  "goodbye"  and  catch 
opposite  trains.  That's  no  way  for  a  family 
to  live! 

Then  along  came  the  idea  for  I  Love 
Lucy.  The  Desilu  Company,  producers  of 
I  Love  Lucy  is  not  a  new  outfit,  for  Lucille 
and  I  formed  it  several  years  ago  when  we 
went  on  the  road.  But  its  banner  has 
nsver  flown  more  proudly  than  over  the 
I  Love  Lucy  series  and  you've  never  seen 
a  happier  partnership  than  that  existing 
between  a  president  (me)  and  a  vice- 
president  (Lucille).  We  work  every  day 
and  keep  regular  office  hours.  Lucy  takes 
Mondays  off  to  see  about  her  gowns  but 
you  will  find  me  at  our  Hollywood  studio, 
overseeing.  I  oversee  our  tremendous  staff, 
two  sound  stages,  a  crew,  the  weekly  pro- 
ductions and  the  money.  For  a  Cuban 
drum  beater,  this  is  pretty  good,  eh?  Video 
is  exciting — it's  vaudeville,  night  clubs, 
pictures  and  radio  combined.  It's  hard 
work,  sweat,  some  tears  and  a  few  laughs 
and  the  thrill  you  get  out  of  seeing  vour- 
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Only  one  soap 
gives  your  skin  this 

And  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  proved  extra  mild  . . .  leaves 
your  skin  softer,  fresher,  younger  looking! 

Now  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — with  the  lingering,  irresistible 

"fragrance  men  love" — is  proved  by  test  to  be  extra  mild 

too!  Yes,  so  amazingly  mild  that  its  gentle  lather 

is  ideal  for  all  types  of  skin — dry,  oily,  or  normal!  And 

daily  cleansing  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  helps  bring 

out  the  flower-fresh  softness,  the  delicate  smoothness,        / 

the  exciting  loveliness  you  long  for!  Use 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  regularly  .  .  .  for  the 

finest  complexion  care  .  .  .  for  a  fragrant 

invitation  to  romance' 


TOlW'T 


Complex"  aned 
blg  Bath  Sue* 


Cashmere 

Bouquet 

Soap 

Adorns  your  skin  with  the 

fragrance  men  \ooel 


After  a  dance  number,  what's 
your  next  step  ? 

I    |  Thank  him  and  retreat      Q  Do  a  repeat 

As  the  music  stops,  'tween  numbers  — 
maybe  you're  plagued  by  a  passel  of  doubts. 
Such  as  — might  Pete  prefer  the  next  whirl 
with  some  other  girl?  Should  you  retreat 
to  Wallflowers'  Roost?  Or  high-sign  the 
stag  line  ?  'Course  not !  Continue  with  your 
partner  'til  a  gent  cuts  in.  If  problem-time 
doubts  beset  you,  you  can  vanquish  them 
with  Kotex,  for  those  flat  pressed  ends 
rout  revealing  outlines.  So  prance  through 
the  prom  undismayed! 


Does  writing  letters  help  to  improve — 

I    I  Knock-knees 
I    I   Your  romance  Q]   Your  chatter 

Bet  this  stumped  you!  Any  hoo,  you  can 
whittle  fat  from  the  inner  knee  thusly: 
Lying  on  back  with  leg  straight  up  — 
"write"  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  your 
big  toe.  Repeat  with  other  leg.  Get  plump- 
ish  knees  in  shape  for  summer  playtogs  — 
and  for  comfort  on  certain  days,  get  Kotex: 
this  new  softness  holds  its  shape! 


When  to  tell  him  your  dating  curfew  ? 

I~l  When  starting  out      Q  Play  the  waiting  game 

He  planned  to  top  the  evening  off  with  a  real 
special  eat-treat.  But  you're  due  home  —  as  of 
now!  Why  wait  'til  your  dating  deadline? 
Break  the  curfew  news  when  you're  starting 
out.  Likewise,  when  listing  sanitary  needs, 
don't  wait  'til  calendar  time  to  choose  Kotex. 
That  special  safety  center  gives  extra  protec- 
tion. Try  all  3  absorbencies. 


More  women  choose  KOTEX* 
than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


T.  M.  REG.  U.  S     PAT.  OFF. 


How  to  prepare  for  "certain" days  ? 

I    I   Circle  your  calendar  Q   Perk  up  your  wardrobe 

I    I  Buy  a  new  belt 

Before  "that"  time,  be  ready!  All  3  answers  can  help. 
But  to  assure  extra  comfort,  buy  a  new  sanitary  belt. 
Made  with  soft -stretch  elastic  — this  strong,  lightweight 
sanitary  belt's  non-twisting  .  .  .  non-curling.  Stays  flat 
even  after  many  washings.  Dries  pronto!  So  don't  wait: 
buy  a  new  Kotex  belt  now.  Buy  two— for  a  change! 


self  and  your  wife  on  that  screen  at  the 
end  of  it  all.  We're  pleased  as  punch  that 
everyone  Iffied  the  TV  series  so  well  that 
it  went  onto  the  CBS  radio  network  shortly 
after  its  TV  debut— Lucille  says,  "Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  radio  except  staying 
home!"  and  I'm  inclined  to  think  she's 
right  after  the  complexities  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  TV. 

Comes  the  weekend,  Lucy  and  I  cut  off 
all  show  talk.  We  drop  it  completely  be- 
cause weekends  are  our  own  and  we 
guard  every  hour  jealously.  This  is  what 
we  have  dreamed  about  for  eleven  years — 
a  chance  to  enjoy  each  other,  our  home 
and  now  our  baby — that  bit  of  heaven  on 
earth  we  call  Lucie  Desiree.  Could  any 
couple  ask  for  more — especially  when  they 
have  such  a  lovely  one  as  little  Lucie? 
She's  a  healthy  little  cherub  whom  Lucy 
says  looks  like  a  combination  of  me  and 
Winston  Churchill. 

Little  Lucie's  coming  left  us  worn  out — 
we  were  so  wrapped  up  in  her.  My  Lucy 
laughs  and  says  infant  expectancy  time 
was  the  first  rest  she's  had  in  fifteen  years. 
But  as  an  expectant  papa,  I  must  say,  I 
suffered!  Our  little  girl  is  too  young  for 
big  plans.  We're  going  to  expose  her  to 
piano,  dancing,  sports  and  give  her  every 
opportunity  in  her  first  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Little  Lucie's  already  musical.  She 
falls  to  sleep  every  night  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  her  music  box!  She  has  her 
own  special  wing  I  built  with  another 
fellow.  I'm  kind  of  proud  of  my  carpentry 
work  which  I  never  would  have  had  time 
for  if  I  weren't  settled  down.  Nice  thing 
about  our  house,  it  can  always  grow  just 
like  we  hope  our  family  does. 

Even  if  I'm  a  sentimental  Cuban — 
which  I  am — Lucy  is  equally  sentimental 
in  her  North  American  way.  She  can't 
bear  to  be  apart  from  her  family,  so  now 
all  of  our  km  live  near  by.  Lucy's  mother, 
brother,  sister  and  families  and  my  Mom. 
I  think  part  of  this  is  the  feeling  Lucy  and 
I  have  in  common — a  real  need  and  desire 
to  have  a  real  home  and  real  roots.  We  get 
this  feeling  with  the  family  around  and  on 
holidays  it's  wonderful  to  see  the  big 
celebrations  at  our  house.  I  love  to  enter- 
tain anyway,  and  so  does  Lucy,  and  even 
if  I  do  say  so  myself,  I'm  a  good  cook. 
Nothing  pleases  me  more  than  to  prepare 
charcoal  lobster  for  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred guests  and  I've  never  burned  a  thing! 

The  only  more  satisfactory  thing  I  can 
think  of—and  maybe  these  are  just  equal 
— is  going  fishing.  I  love  to  spend  free  week- 
ends on  the  boat  in  Balboa  just  fishing, 
fishing,  fishing.  If  I'm  not  fishing,  I  like  to 
take  pictures.  I'm  camera  bug  enough  to 
keep  Lucy  supplied  with  snapshots  of  the 
baby  and  when  she  pulls  out  her  wallet 
everyone  al-ways  laughs — she's  never  been 
known  to  have  less  than  ten  pictures  to 
show. 

But,  the  important  thing,  is  that  now 
Lucy  and  I  have  time  to  do  the  sort  of 
things  we've  always  wanted.  We  take 
weekend  trips  with  our  friends  like  the 
Charlie  Ruggleses,  or  the  Phil  Obers. 
Imagine  us  going  to  the  mountains  or  Palm 
Springs  together  after  all  these  years!  We 
know  we're  living  now.  Everyone  says  to 
us,  wait  until  your  summer  layoff,  then  you 
can  take  a  real  vacation.  Lucy  and  I  have 
thought  of  this.  But,  we're  also  thinking 
of  the  many  offers  that  have  come  pouring 
in  for  appearances  for  the  two  of  us — 
including  Europe.  Perhaps  they're  too 
good  to  pass  up.  But,  no  matter  what  we 
do — if  Lucy  makes  a  motion  picture  here 
on  our  own  Hollywood  sound  stages,  or  if 
I  do,  we'll  still  be  together.  And  that's  all 
I  ask.  Because  it  comes  from  my  heart 
when  I  say,  "I  Love  Lucy"  for  indeed  I 
really  do. 


nside  Radio 

All  Times  Listed  Are  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Monday  through  Friday 


NBC  MBS 


Morning   Programs 


ABC 


CBS 


8:30 

Do  You  Remember? 

Local  Programs 

Local  Program 

Renfro  Valley 

8:45 

8:55  Ken  Carson 
Show 

Pauline  Frederick 
8:55  Hollywood  News 

Country  Store 

9:00 

Alex  Dreier,  News 

Robert  Hurleigh 

Breakfast  Club 

Views  of  America 

9:15 

Tell  Your  Neighbor 

Barnyard  Follies 

9:30 

Clevelandaires 

Harmony  Rangers 

9:45 

10:00 

Welcome  Travelers 

Cecil  Brown 

My  True  Story 

Arthur  Godfrey 

10:15 

Faith  in  Our  Time 

10:25 

News,  Frank 
Singiser 

Edward  Arnold 

Stories 

10:30 

Double  or  Nothing 

Take  A  Number 

Betty  Crocker  Mag- 
azine of  the  Air 

10:45 

10:55  Talk  Back 

Against  the  Storm 

11:00 

Strike  It  Rich 

Ladies  Fair 

Lone  Journey 

11:15 

11:25  News,  Les 
Nichols 

When  A  Girl  Marries 

11:30 

Kings  Row 

Queen  For  A  Day 

Break  the  Bank 

Grand  Slam 

11:45 

Dave  Garroway 

Rosemary 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 
12:15 

12:30 

12:45 

News 

Kate  Smith  Show 

Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Curt  Massey  Time 
Capital  Commentary 

with  Baukhage 
12:25  News,  Frank 

Singiser 
Bob  Poole 

Jack  Berch 
Victor  Lindlahr 

Local  Program 

Wendy  Warren 
Aunt  Jenny 

Helen  Trent 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
1:45 

The  Hometowners 
Pickens  Party 
George  Hicks 
Songs,  Eve  Young 

Harvey  Harding 
Cedric  Foster 
Luncheon  with  Lopez 
1:55  Les  Higbie 

Paul  Harvey,  News 
Ted  Malone 

Big  Sister 
Ma  Perkins 
Young  Dr.  Malone 
The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 
2:15 
2:25 
2:30 
2:45 

Ralph  Edwards  Show 

Live  Like  a 

Millionaire 
2:55  News 

Dixieland  Matinee 

News,  Sam  Hayes 
Say  It  With  Music 

Mary  Margaret 
McBride 

Daily  Double 
2:35  Family  Circle 

with  Walter 

Kiernan 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 
Perry  Mason 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 
The  Brighter  Day 

3:00 

3:15 
3:30 
3:45 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

Road  of  Life 
Pepper  Young 
Right  to  Happiness 

Poole's  Paradise 

3:25  News 
Poole's  Paradise 

Joe  Emerson's 
Hymn  Time 
Mary  Marlin 
Joyce  Jordan,  M.D. 
Evelyn  Winters 

Hilltop  House 

House  Party 
3:40  Cedric  Adams 
Carl  Smith  Sings 

4:00 
4:15 

4:30 
4:45 

Backstage  Wife 
Stella  Dallas 

Young  Widder  Brown 
Woman  in  My  House 

Local  Program 
4:25  News,  Frank 

Singiser 
Men's  Record  Ad- 
ventures 

Valiant  Lady 
Marriage  For  Two 

Dean  Cameron 
Manhattan 
Maharajah 

The  Chicagoans 

Treasury  Bandstand 
4:55  News 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Just  Plain  Bill 
Front  Page  Farrell 
Lorenzo  Jones 
Bob  and  Ray 

The  Green  Hornet  1. 

Wild  Bill  Hickock  2. 
5:55  News,  Cecil 
Brown 

Big  Jon  and  Sparky 
Mark  Trail 
Fun  Factory  3. 
World  Flight 
Reporter 

Barnyard  Follies 

Hits  and  Misses 
Curt  Massey 

1.  Sgt.  Preston  of  the  Yukon  (T,  Th) 

2.  Sky  King  (T,  Th) 

3.  Tom  Corbett  Space  Cadet  (T,  Th) 


Monday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 

Bob  Warren 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

You  and  the  World 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

Echoes  From  the 
Tropics 

Dinner  Date 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith  Show 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

The  Lone  Ranger 

Club  15 

7:46 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

The  Railroad  Hour 

Woman  of  the  Year 

Henry  J.  Taylor 

Suspense 

8:15 

— Bette  Davis 

World  Wide  Flashes 

8:30 

Voice  of  Firestone 

Crime  Does  Not  Pay 

The  Big  Hand 

Talent  Scouts 

8:45 

8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Telephone  Hour 

News.  Bill  Henry 

Paul  Whiteman  Teen 

Lux  Radio  Theatre 

9:05 

Crime  Fighters 

Club 

9:30 

Band  of  America 

War  Front-Home 

9:45 

Front 

10:00 

Frank  Edwards 

News  of  Tomorrow 

Bob  Hawk  Show 

10:15 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

Dream  Harbor 

10:30 

Robert  Montgomery 

Bands  for  Bonds 

Time  For  Defense 

Rex  Allen  Show 

10:35 

Dangerous  Assign- 
ment 

Tuesday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 

Bob  Warren 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

You  and  the  World 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

Richard  Harkness 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

Echoes  From  the 
Tropics 

Dinner  Date 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith  Show 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Silver  Eagle 

Peggy  Lee  Show 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Cavalcade  of  America 

Black  Museum — Or- 

Newsstand Theatre 

People  Are  Funny 

8:15 

son  Welles 

8:30 

New  Hollywood 

Dr.  Kildare — Lew 

Metropolitan  Audi- 

Mr. &  Mrs.  North 

8:45 

Theatre 

Ayres  &  Lionel 
Barrymore 

tions  of  the  Air 
8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Bob  Hope  Show 

News,  Bill  Henry 

America's  Town 

Life  With  Luigi 

9:05 

Official  Detective 

Meeting  of  the  Air 

9:30 

Fibber  McGee  and 

Mysterious  Traveler 

Pursuit 

9:45 

Molly 

E.  D.  Canham 

10:00 

Eddie  Cantor  Show 

Frank  Edwards 

News  of  Tomorrow 

The  Line  Up 

10:15 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

10:25  Larry  Le- 

10:30 

Robert  Montgorery 

Sueur,  News 

10:35 

Man  Called  X 

Dance  Bands 

United  or  Not 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 
works 

Wednesday 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 
6:05  Petite  Concert 
Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
The  Playboys 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Halls  of  Ivy 

The  Great  Gilder- 
sleeve 

M-G-M  Musical 

Comedy  Theatre 
International  Airport 

Mystery  Theatre 

Top  Guy 

8:55  John  Conte 

Big  Town  with 

Walter  Greaza 
Dr.  Christian 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Groucho  Marx,  You 

Bet  Your  Life 
Big  Story 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Out  of  the  Thunder 
Family  Theatre 

Rogues'  Gallery 
Mr.  President 

Red  Skelton 
Bing  Crosby 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:35 

Barrie  Craig,  In- 
vestigator 
Music  Room 
Robert  Montgomery 

Frank  Edwards 
1  Love  A  Mystery 
Dance  Bands 

News  of  Tomorrow 
Dream  Harbor 
Latin  Quarter 
Orchestra 

Boxing  Bouts 

News,  Charles  Col- 
lingwood 

Thursday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 

Lionel  Ricau 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

You  and  the  World 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

Richard  Harkness 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

The  Playboys 

Dinner  Date 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith  Show 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Silver  Eagle 

Peggy  Lee  Show 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Father  Knows  Best 

Modern  Casanova — 

The  Redhead 

F.B.I,  in  Peace  and 

8:15 

Errol  Flynn 

War 

8:30 

Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  of 

Hardy  Family  with 

Defense  Attorney 

Hallmark  Playhouse 

8:45 

Lost  Persons 

Mickey  Rooney, 
Lewis  Stone 

with  Mercedes 

McCambridge 

8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Dragnet 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Ted  Mack's  Original 

Mr.  Chameleon 

9:05 

Rod  &  Gun  Club 

Amateur  Hour 

9:25  News 

9:30 

Counter  Spy 

Reporters'  Roundup 

Stars  in  the  Air 

9:45 

Foreign  Reporter 

10:00 

Your  Hit  Parade 

Frank  Edwards 

News  of  Tomorrow 

Hollywood  Sound 

10:15 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

Club  Can-Do 

Stage 

10:30 

Music  Box 

Dance  Bands 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 

10:35 

Robert  Montgomery 

works 

Friday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 

Lionel  Ricau 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

Dwight  Cooke 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

The  Playboys 

Dinner  Date 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Lone  Ranger 

Club  15 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Roy  Rogers 

Maisie  with  Ann 

Richard  Diamond 

Musicland,  U.S.A.. 

8:15 

Sothern 

with  Dick  Powell 

Earl  Wrightson 

8:30 

Dean  Martin  and 

Gracie  Fields  Show 

This  Is  Your  F.B.I. 

Big  Time  with 

8:45 

Jerry  Lewis 

8:55  John  Conte 

Georgie  Price 

9:00 

Mario  Lanza  Show 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Ozzie  &  Harriet 

Paul  Weston  Show 

9:05 

Magazine  Theatre 

9:30 

NBC  Presents  Short 

Armed  Forces 

Mr.  District  Attorney 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 

9:45 

Story 

Review 

9:55  News 

works 

10:00 

Nightbeat 

Frank  Edwards 

Boxing  Bouts 

Bob  Trout,  News 

10:15 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

Dream  Harbor 

10:05  Capitol  Cloak- 

10:30 

Portraits  in  Sports 

Dance  Bands 

Sports  Page 

room 

10:35 

Robert  Montgomery 

R 

M 
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nside  Radio 


Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

Howdy  Doody 

Local  Programs 

No  School  Today 

Renfro  Valley 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

News  of  America 
Garden  Gate 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

Mind  Your  Manners 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 

Local  Programs 

Leslie  Nichols,  News 
Helen  Hall 

Space  Patrol 

Galen  Drake 

Make  Way  For  Youth 

11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

Maugham  Theatre 

Hollywood  Love 
Story 

Your  Home  Beautiful 
Georgia  Crackers 
Army  Field  Band 

New  Junior  Junction 
Journeys  Into  Jazz 

News,  Bill  Shadel 
11 :05  Let's  Pretend 
Give  and  Take 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

News 

Public  Affairs 
U.  S.  Marine  Band 

Man  on  the  Farm 

101  Ranch  Boys 
American  Farmer 

Theatre  of  Today 

Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 
12:55  Cedric  Adams 

1:00 
1:15 

1:30 
1:45 

National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Cadets  on  Parade 

Soldier's  Serenade 
Jerry  and  Skye 

Symphonies  For 
Youth— Alfred 
Wallenstein 

Navy  Hour 
Vincent  Lopez  Show 

Grand  Central 
1 :25  It  Happens 

Every  Day 
City  Hospital 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

Coffee  in  Washington 

2:25  News,  Sam 

Haves 
Macalester  Singers 

Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  with  Mil- 
ton Cross,  commen- 
tator 

Music  With  the  Girls 

3:00 

3:15 

3:30 
3:45 

Music  Rendezvous 
U.  S.  Army  Band 

Caribbean  Crossroads 

3:25  News,  Cecil 

Brown 
Bands  For  Bonds 

Report  From  Over- 
seas 

Adventures  in 
Science 

Farm  News 

Reporter's  Scratch 
Pad 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

Musical  Portraits 

Sport  Parade 
Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

Stan  Dougherty 

Presents 
Cross  Section,  U.S.A. 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Big  City  Serenade 
Bob  Considine 

Matinee  at 

Meadow  brook 

5:55:  News. 
Baukhage 

Tea  and  Crumpets 

Sigmund  Spaeth 
Club  Time 

David  Stephens 

Show 
Treasury  Bandstand 

Eve 

6:00 
6:15 

6:30 

6:45 

ning    Progra 

Bob  Warren 

News,  H.  V.  Kalten- 

born 
NBC  Symphony 

Arturo  Toscanini 

conducting 

ms 

Harmony  Rangers 

Preston  Sellers 

Roger  Renner  Trio 
6:05  Una  Mae 

Carlisle 
Harry  Wismer 

As  We  See  It 

News 

U.N.— On  Record 

Sports  Roundup 

Larry  LeSueur,  News 

7:00 
7:15 

7:30 
7:45 

Endless  Frontiers 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 
Twin  Views  of  the 

News 
Down  You  Go 
7:55  Cecil  Brown 

Talking  It  Over 
Bert  Andrews 

The  Great  Adventure 

This  1  Believe 

Yours  Truly,  Johnny 
Dollar 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Jane  Ace,  Disc 

Jockey 
Inside  Bob  and  Ray 

Twenty  Questions 

MGM  Theatre  of 
the  Air 

Saturday  Night 
Dancing  Party 

Gene  Autry  Show 
Hopalong  Cassidy 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Judy  Canova  Show 
Grand  Ole  Opry 

Lombardo  Land 

Gangbusters 
9:25  News 
Broadway's  My 
Beat 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Vaughn  Monroe 

Show 
Al  Goodman's 

Musical  Album 

Chicago  Theatre  of 
the  Air 

At  the  Shamrock 

Music  From  Clare- 
mont  Hotel 

Bob  Trout,  News 
10:05  Robert  Q's 
Waxworks 

Sunday 


NBC  MBS 


Morning    Programs 


ABC 


CBS 


8:30 

String  Quartet 

Moments  On  the 
Mountain 

Lyrically  Speaking 

Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 

9:00 

World  News 

Elder  Michaux 

Milton  Cross  Album 

Trinity  Choir 

9:15 

We  Hold  These 
Truths 

World  News 

9:30 

Carnival  of  Books 

Back  to  God 

Voice  of  Prophecy 

E.  Power  Biggs 

9:45 

Faith  In  Action 

10:00 

National  Radio 

Radio  Bible  Class 

Message  of  Israel 

Church  of  the  Air 

10:15 

Pulpit 

10:30 

Art  of  Living 

Voice  of  Prophecy 

College  Choir 

Church  of  the  Air 

10:45 

News,  Peter  Roberts 

11:00 

Faultless  Starch  Time 

William  Hillman 

Fine  Arts  Quartet 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

11:15 

Morning  Serenade 

Choir 

11:30 

UN  is  My  Beat 

Dixie  Quartet 

Christian  in  Action 

Bill  Shadel,  News 

11:45 

Song  Festival 

11:35  Invitation  to 
Learning 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 

Viewpoint,  U.S.A. 

College  Choirs 

Concert  of  Europe 

People's  Platform 

12:15 

Jubliee  Singers 

12:30 

The  Eternal  Light 

News,  Hazel  Markel 

Piano  Playhouse 

World  Affairs 

12:45 

Frank  and  Ernest 

Bill  Costello,  News 

1:00 

Critic  at  Large 

Fred  Van  Deventer 

Robert  Mills  Show 

String  Serenade 

1:15 

"Mike  95" 

Organ  Moods 

1:30 

Univ.  of  Chicago 

Lutheran  Hour 

National  Vespers 

Music  For  You 

1:45 

Roundtable 

2:00 

The  Catholic  Hour 

Top  Tunes  With 
Tender 

Back  to  the  Bible 

The  Symphonette 

2:15 

Bill  Cunningham 

2:30 

American  Forum  of 

Report  from 

Christian  Science 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic 

the  Air 

Pentagon 

Symphony,  Dmitri 

2:45 

Mitropoulos 

3:00 

America's  Music 

Bandstand,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Week  Around 

3:15 

the  World 

3:30 

David  Lawrence, 
News 

Air  Force  Hour 

Billy  Graham 

3:45 

John  Cameron 
Swayze,  News 

4:00 

The  Falcon  with  Les 

Bobby  Benson 

Old  Fashioned 

Edwin  C.  Hill 

Damon 

Revival  Hour 

4:05  News 

4:15 

It's  Always  Sunday 

4:30 

Martin  Kane  with 

Wild  Bill  Hickock 

4:45 

Lloyd  Nolan 

5:00 

Whitehall  1212 

The  Shadow 

Sammy  Kaye 

King  Arthur  God- 

5:15 

Serenade 

frey's  Round  Table 

5:30 

Silent  Men  with 

True  Detective 

Greatest  Story  Ever 

World  News, 

Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr. 

Mysteries 

Told 

Robert  Trout 

5:45 

News,  Cochran 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Tales  of  Texas 

Rangers 
Tallulah  Bankhead 

in  The  Big  Show 

Gabby  Hayes 

Nick  Carter 

6:55  Cedric  Foster 

Drew  Pearson 
Don  Gardner 
Concert  From  Canada 

My  Friend  Irma 
with  Marie  Wilson 

Miss  Brooks  with 
Eve  Arden 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Under  Arrest 

Affairs  of  Peter 
Salem 

Ted  Mack  Family  . 
Hour 

Jack  Benny  Show 
Amos  'n'  Andy 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Phil  Harris-Alice 
Faye  Show 

Theatre  Guild  of 
the  Air 

Singing  Marshall 
Enchanted  Hour 

Stop  the  Music 

Edgar  Bergen  Show 

Playhouse  on 
Broadway 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

$64  Question 

This  Is  Europe 
John  J.  Anthony 

Walter  Winchell 
Cafe  Istanbul — 

Marlene  Dietrich 
Three  Suns  Trio 

Meet  Corliss  Archer 
Meet  Millie 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Tin  Pan  Valley 
Eileen  Christy  &  Co. 

Oklahoma  City 
Symphony 

Paul  Harvey 
Gloria  Parker 
George  E.  Sokolsky 

Bob  Trout,  News 
10:05  The  People  Act 
The  Choraliers 

TV  program  highlights 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CHANNEL  6  MARCH  11— APRIL  10 


Monday  through  Friday 


7:00  A.M.  Today  •  4  &  6 

News-packed  marathon  presided  over  by  Dave  Garroway. 

10:00  A.M.  Mel  Martin  Show  •  4  &  6 

Lively  breakfast  party  with  audience  participation. 

10:15  A.M.  Arthur  Godfrey  Time   •    2    (M,T,W,Th) 

Fifteen-minute  simulcast  of  the  redhead's  radio  show. 
f  1:00  A.M.  Ernie  Kovaes  Show  •  4 

The  Philadelphia  screwball  with  entertainment  and  interviews. 
tl:30  A.M.  Strike  it  Rich  •  2  &  6 

Quizmaster  Warren  Hull  with  cash  for  people   who  need  it. 
12:00  Noon  Ruth  Lyons'  SO  Club  •    I  &   ti 
An  intimate  half-hour  with  Ruth  and  her  fifty  guests. 
12:00  Noon  Lanytord  &  Ameehe  Show   •   7   (&  6  at 
IO:30    A.M.) 

The  two  stars  in  variety,   featuring  specialty  acts,  interviews 
and  performances  by  guest  celebrities. 
12:30  P.M.  The  Bunch  •  4 

Variety-musical  headlining  Bette  Chapel,  Hugh  Downs. 
12:30  P.M.  Search  for  Tomorrow  •  2  &  6 
Story  of  a  family's  conflicts  between  past  and  present. 
1:30  P.M.  Garry  Moore  Show  •  2  &  O 
Pixyish  Garry  with  quips  and  music.    Regulars  include  Dur- 
ward  Kirby,  singers  Denise  Lor  and  Ken  Carson. 
2:30  P.M.  The  First  Hundred  Years  •  2  &  O 
Gentle  fun-poking  at  the  difficulties  of  a  young  couple. 
3:30  P.M.  Bert  Parks  Show  •  2  &  6   (M,  «  ,  F) 
The  Dixie  bomb  with  fun  and  song,  aided  and  abetted  by  Betty 
Ann  Grove,  Bobby  Sherwood,  Heathertones. 
3:30  P.M.  Ralph  Edwards  Show   •   4    (M,   M  .   F) 
Tumult  and  shouting  due  to  Ralph's  zany  stunts. 
4:00  P.M.  Kate  Smith  Show  •  4  &  O 
The  Queen  of  Song  presents  an  hour  of  cheerful  entertainment; 
Ted  Collins  interviews  noted  personalities. 
5:00  P.M.  Hawkins  Falls,  Pop.  6,200   •   4 
Day-by-day  story  of  life  in  small  American  town. 
7:00  P.M.  Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie   •   4  &  O 
Delightful  humor  of  the  Kuklapolitans  under  the  guidance  and 
voice  of  Burr  Tillstrom  with  lovely  Fran  Allison. 
7:15  P.M.  The  Goldberys  *  4  &  6   (M9  W  .  F) 
Molly  Berg's  famous  drama-comedy  built  around  the  lives  of  a 
New  York  family  and  their  daily  experiences. 
7:30  P.M.  Those  Two  •  4  &  0   (M,   W  ,  F) 
A  happy  little  show  starring  musical-comedy  star  Vivian  Blaine 
and  the  wistful  humor  of  comic  Pinky  Lee. 
7:30  P.M.  Dinah  Shore  Show  •  4    (T,  Th) 
Dinah's  singing,  a  thing  of  joy  and  beauty  forever. 
7:45  P.M.  Perry  Como  Show  •  2   (M,  M  .  F) 
The  voice  that  launched  a  thousand  wonderful  songs  accom- 
panied by  the  Fontane  Sisters  and  Mitch  Ayres'  band. 


Monday  P.M. 


7:30  P.M.  Hollywood  Screen  Test  •   7 

"Test"    director    Neil    Hamilton    guides    talented    professional 

candidates  through  original  dramas  featuring  guest  stars. 

0:00  P.M.  Lux  Video  Theatre  •  2  &  0 

Hollywood  favorites  in  original  video  stories. 

8:00  P.M.  Paul  Winchell- Jerry  Mahoney  Show  •  4 

Guest  stars,  Paul  and  Jerry  play  lively,  laugh-provoking  game, 

"What's  My  Name?"  with  studio  contestants. 

8:30  P.M.  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts   •   2 

Variety  featuring  unknown  but  talented  professionals. 

8:30  P.M.  Concert  Hour  •  4  &  0 

Distinguished  singing  artists  with  Howard  Barlow  conducting. 

0:30  P.M.  Life  Beyins  at  SO  •   7 

Never  a  dull  moment  as  the  ageless  panel,  Georgiana  Carhart, 

Fred  Stein,  Capt.  Edwin  Lane  and  others  take  a  crack  at  serious 

and  light  problems.  Jack  Barry  emcees. 


0:00  P.M.  I  Love  Lucy  •  2  &  0 

Lucille  Ball  in  domestic  comedy  with  husband  Desi  Arnaz. 

0:00  P.M.  Liyhts  Out  •  5 

Suspenseful,  spooky  stories  with  Frank  Gallop  narrating. 

0:30  P.M.  It's  News  to  Me  •  2  &  0 

Guest  panelists  get  a  third  degree  on  current  events. 

0:30  P.M.  Robert  Montyomery  Presents   •   4 

Producer-host  Montgomery  offers  noteworthy  video  drama. 

10:00  P.M.  Studio  One  •  2  &  6 

Highly  recommended,  high-ranking  drama  week  in,  week  out. 


Tuesday 


3:00  P.M.  Frank  Sinatra  Show   •   2 

T  e  personable  star-baritone  with  a  big  show  featuring  great 
names  from  Broadway  theatres  and  Hollywood. 
8:00  P.M.  Texaco  Star  Theatre  •  4  &  6 
Bumptious  Berle  in  his  mile-a-minute  variety,  loaded  with  laughs 
and  guest  stars  of  show  business. 
0:00  P.M.  Crime  Syndicated  •  2  &  6 
Underworld  drama,  based  on  fact.  Narrated  by  Rudolph  Halley. 
0:00  P.M.  Fireside  Theatre  •  4 

Original   teleplays,   comedy   and   light   drama   for  the   family. 
0:00  P.M.  Cosmopolitan  Theatre  •  5 
Hour-long  dramatic  show,  adapted  from  magazine  fiction. 
0:30  P.M.  Suspense  •  2  &  6 
Eerie  tales  produced  to  send  chills  up  your  spine. 
0:30  P.M.  Circle  Theatre  •  4 
Romantic  stories  of  life  as  it's  lived.  Cast  with  stars. 
0:30  P.M.  Quick  on  the  Draw   •  5 

Femcee   Robin   Chandler   with   cartoonist   Bob   Dunn   presents 
charades,  based  on  viewers'  entries,  for  guest  panelists. 
10:00  P.M.  Danyer  •  2 

Excellent  suspense-type  melodrama  with  Broadway  casts. 
10:00  P.M.  Oriyinal  Amateur  Hour  •  4  &  6 
A  truly  American  show  for  non-professionals  seeking  a  chance 
at  the  big  time.   Ted  Mack  is  host. 
10:30  P.M.  My  Friend  Irma  •   2 

Beauteous  Marie  Wilson  as  the  dumb  secretary  who  does  every- 
thing backwards.   Jane  Stacey  as  her  suffering  chum. 


Wednesday 


8:00  P.M.  Godfrey  and  His  Friends  •  2  &  O 

Hour-long  variety  with  the  little  Godfreys:  Frank  Parker,  Jan- 
ette  Davis,  Haleloke,  Marion  Marlowe  and  others. 
8:00  P.M.  Kate  Smith  Eveniny  Hour  •  4 
Sixty  minutes  of  top  entertainment  starring  the  perennial  song- 
bird herself  and  her  manager  Ted  Collins. 
0:00  P.M.  Strike  It  Rich  •  2  &  6 

Warren  Hull  lends  a  helping  hand  to  cash-seeking  contestants. 
0:00  P.M.  Kraft  Theatre  •  4 

Family-fare  drama  of  one-hour  length.  Produced  in  New  York. 
0:30  P.M.  The  Web  •  2 

The  threat  of  murder  hangs  heavy  in  this  dramatic  series. 
0:30  P.M.  Rendezvous  •   7 

The  bewitching  Ilona  Massey  in  an  adventure  series. 
10:00  International  Boxiny  Club  •  2  &  6 
Russ  Hodges  with  blow-by-blow  at  nation's  top  clubs. 
10:00  P.M.  Pantomime  Quiz  •  4 

TV  version  of  old  parlor  game  with  Mike  Stokey  as  emcee; 
panelists  compete  with  four  guest  celebrities. 
10:00  P.M.  Pulitzer  Prize  Playhouse  •  7 
One  of  TV's  most  widely  praised  and  best  known  dramatic  pro- 
ductions.  Mar.  12  &  26.   Alternating  with — 
Celanese  Theatre 

Superb  adult  drama  with  great  actors  in  plays  by  America's 
foremost  playwrights:  Mar.  19,  "Saturday's  Children"  by  Max- 
well Anderson;  Apr.  2,  "Street  Scene"  by  Elmer  Rice. 
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TV  program  highlights 


Thursday 


7:30  P.M.  The  Lone  Ranger  •   7 

Galloping  adventure  of  western  range  riders. 

0:00  P.M.  Star  of  the  Family  •  2 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Lind  Hayes  host  to  stars  and  relatives. 

Burns  and  Allen 
Alternate  weeks:  domestic  comedy  with  George  and  Gracie. 
0:00  P.M.  Yon  Bet  Your  Lite  •  4 

Brash  Groucho  Marx  with  his  comedy-quiz  audience  participa- 
tion program;   cash  awards  sometimes  higher  than  $1000. 
0:00  P.M.  Stop  the  Music  •   7  &  6 

Musical  variety-quiz  starring  Bert  Parks  and  regulars  Betty  Ann 
Grove,  Jimmy  Blaine  and  Harry  Salter's  music. 
11:30  P.M.  Amos  'n'  Andy  •  2   (&  6  at  9:30  P.M.) 
The   humorous   meanderings   of  Kingfish,   Andy,   Amos   et   al. 
3:30  P.M.  Treasury  Men  in  Action  •  4 
Walter  Greaza  as  the.  chief  in  factual  manhunt  drama. 
9:00  P.M.  Alan  Young  Show   •  2  &  6 
Masterful,  whimsical  comedy  sketches  with   guest  celebrities. 
9iOO  P.M.  Dragnet   •   4 

Documentary-type    drama   culled    from   files   of   L.   A.   Police. 
9:00  P.M.  Herb  Shriner  Time  •   7 
Shriner's  dry  humor  mixed  in  with  bucolic  sketches. 
9:30  P.M.  Big  Town  •  2 

Steve  Wilson    (Pat  McVey)    and  Lorelei   (Julie  Stevens)   play 
dauntless  reporters  in  pursuit  of  criminals. 
9:30  P.M.  Festival  Time  •  4 

Smiling  James  Melton  with  song,  dance  and  guest  stars. 
10:00  P.M.  Racket  Squad  •  2 

Captain  Braddock,  played  by  Reed  Hadley,  exposes  swindlers. 
10:00  P.M.  Martin  Kane,  Private  fii/<>  •  4  &  6 
Lloyd  Nolan,  as  Kane,  smokes  out  the  murderer. 
10:30  P.M.  Foreign  Intrigue  •  4  (&  6  at  1 1 :00  P.M.) 
Fine  dramatic  espionage  series  filmed  abroad  with  American 
leads  and  foreign  supporting  cast. 
10:30  P.M.  Crime  Photographer  •  2 
Lensman  Casey    (Darren  McGavin)    exposes  the  criminals. 
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Friday 


0:00  P.M.  Mama  •  2  &  6 

TV's  warm  and  lovable  family  drama  starring  Peggy  Wood  in 

title  role  with  Judson  Laire  as  Papa. 

8:00  P.M.  Ezio  Pinza  Show   •  4 

Song  and  music  spotlighting  the  star  of  South  Pacific  fame. 

8:00  P.M.  Twenty  Questions  •  5 

Bill   Slater   emcees   the   exciting    parlor    game   with    Florence 

Rinard,    Herb    Polesie,    Johnny    McPhee,    Fred   Van    Deventer. 

8:00  P.M.  Mystery  Theatre   •   7 

Weekly  sleuthing  by  Tom  Conway  as  Inspector  Mark  Saber. 

8:30  P.M.  Man  Against  Crime  •  2  (&  6  at  11  P.M.) 

Ralph  Bellamy  continues  his  one-man  crusade  for  law  and  order. 

8:30  P.M.  We,  the  People  •  4  &  6 

Friendly  Dan  Seymour  interviews  personalities  in  the  news*  for 

stories  rich  in  human  interest. 

8:30  P.M.  Stu  Erwin  Show  •  7 

Life  is  sometimes  complex  but  never  dull  in  the  Erwin  home. 

9:00  P.M.  Playhouse  of  Stars   •  2 

Teleplays  headlining  the  biggest  names  of  stage  and  screen. 

9:00  P.M.  Big  Story  •  4  &  6 

Dramatizations  of  real  adventures  of  newspapermen. 

9:00  P.M.  Down  You  Go  •   5 

Panel  adaptation  of  parlor  game  "Hang  the  Butcher." 

9:30  P.M.  Aldrich  Family  •  4  &  6 

Family  comedy  series  starring  Henry  Gerrard  as  Henry. 

10:00  P.M.  Cavalcade  of  Sports  •  4  &  6 

Boxing  from  New  York  City  with  Jimmy  Powers  announcing. 

10:00  P.M.  Cavalcade  of  Stars  •  5 

Big-time  musical  variety  with  comic  Jackie  Gleason. 


Saturday 


12:00  Noon  Big  Top  •  2  (&  6  at  10:00  A.M.) 

Full  hour  of  circus   acts   featuring  ringmaster  Jack   Sterling, 

bulbous  nosed  clowns  and  Joe  Basile's  brass  band. 

7:00  P.M.  Sammy  Kaye  Show   •   2 

Audience  participation  and  music  with  Sammy,  Barbara  Benson, 

Tony  Russo,  Don  Rogers  and  the  swing-and-sway  band. 

7:30  P.M.  Beat  the  Clock  •  2 

Bud   Collyer   awards    prizes   to   stunt    performing   contestants. 

7:30  P.M.  One  Man's  Family  •  4  &  6 

The  classic  family  dramatic  series  starring  Bert  Lytell. 

0:00  P.M.  Ken  Murray  Show  •  2  &  6 

Fast  and  funny  variety  with  dramatic  skits,  show-biz  stars,  song 

and  dance,  starring  the  Hollywood  Ambassador. 

8:00  P.M.  All  Star  Revue  •  4 

Carnival    of    fun    with    rotating    comedians:    Mar.    15,    Danny 

Thomas;  Mar.  22,  Jimmy  Durante:     "'        ,"*'"*  "v  .'. 

0:00  P.M.  Paul  Whiteman  TV  Teen  Cluh  •   7 

Bright,  exuberant  youngsters  perform  for  the  maestro. 

9:00  P.M.  Your  Show  of  Shows  •  4  &  6 

Caesar  conquers  and  Coca  devastates  in  the  huge  hour  and  a 

half  revue  with  guest  host,  Judy  Johnson,  Carl  Reiner,  Mata 

and  Hari,  Marguerite  Piazza  and  many  others. 

10:00  P.M.  Songs  for  Sale  •   2 

Host  Steve  Allen,  introducing  amateur  songwriters  and  their 

songs  to  a  panel  of  experts  for  publication. 

10:30  P.M.  Your  Hit  Parade  •  4  &  6 

Snooky  Lanson,  Eileen  Wilson  and  Dorothy  Collins  sing  top 

tunes  of  the  week.   Music  by  Raymond  Scott's  band. 


Sunday 


3:00  P.M.  quiz  Kids  •  2 

Veteran   quizmaster  Joe  Kelly  convenes  the  erudite  moppets. 
•1:00  P.M.  Super  Circus  •  7  (&  6  at  5:30  P.M.) 
All  the  excitement  and  thrills  of  real  circus  stunts. 
0:30  P.M.  Sam  Levenson  Show  •  2 

Ex-schoolteacher  tells  tales  out  of  school,   good  for  chuckles 
and  nostalgic  reminiscence.      • 

6:30  P.M.  Claudia  •  4   (&  0  at  2:30  P. 31.) 
Joan  McCracken  plays  the  well-known  title  role  in  the  series 
based  on  the  popular  book,  play  and  movie. 
7:00  P.M.  Royal  Showcase  •  4 

George  Abbot,  noted  Broadway  producer,  emcees  a  half-hour 
comedy-variety,  headlining  well-known  laugh  stars. 
7:00  P.M.  Paul  Whiteman  Revue  •   7  &  6 
Guest    singing    stars    share   the    spotlight    with    baritone    Earl 
Wrightson,  winsome  Maureen  Cannon.    Pops,  himself,  emcees. 
7:30  P.M.  This  is  Show  Business  •  2  &  6 
Pleasing  entertainment  and  wit,  Clifton  Fadiman,  host. 
0:00  P.M.  Toast  of  the  Town  •  2  &  G 
Showman-columnist  Ed  Sullivan  presents  a  galaxy  of  star  en- 
tertainers.   Music  by  Ray  Bloch's  orchestra. 
0:00  P.M.  Comedy  Hour   •   4 
A  riot  of  fun  and  music  as  topflight  comics  take  turn. 
0:00  P.M.  Fred  Waring  Show  •  2  (&  6  at  0:00  P.M.) 
The  Pennsylvanians  entertain  with  musical  vignettes. 
9:00  P.M.  Television  Playhouse  •  4  &  6 
Hour-drama  generally  adapted  from  best-selling  books. 
10:00  P.M.  Celebrity  Time  •  2  &  6 
Jane  Wilson  and  Herman  Hickman  captain  opposing  teams  in 
quiz.    Conrad  Nagel  their  moderator  and  your  host. 
10:00  P.M.  Red  Skelton  Show  •  4 

Red  with  his  unique  characters  Clem  Kadiddle  Hopper,  Junior, 
the  mean  widdle  kid,  Cauliflower  McPugg. 
10:30  P.M.  What's  My  Line?   •  2 

The  occupation-guessing  game  with  moderator  John  Daly  and 
panelists  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Arlene  Francis.  Hal  Block. 
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she's  enga 


Dorothy  Mabry  to  Richard  Petty 

Theirs  was  a  campus  romance — at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 
To  give  Dorothy  the  ring  he  wanted 
for  her,  Dick  worked  all  his  vacation 
in  a  lumber  camp !  They  will  take 
their  vows  this  summer  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Los  Angeles — 
with  Dorothy  a  most  adorable  bride! 


she's   lovely! 


She  is  a  darling!  With  the  happiest 
blue  eyes,  and  a  complexion  that  is 
luminous  rose  pearl — Dorothy 
Mabry's  entrancing  face  shows  you 
immediately  the  sweet  charm  of  her 
Inner  Self.  No  wonder  you  love  her 
the  instant  you  meet  her. 


she  uses  Pond's! 


Vk 


You  get  such  o  hoppy  feeling  when  you 
look  your  prettiest/'  Dorothy  says 


Dorothy  Mabry  has  the  velvety  complexion  other  girls  would  love  I 
"Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  divine,"  she  says.  "I  use  it  every  day." 


Isn't  it  delightful — the  confidence  that 
comes  to  you  when  you  know  you  look 
your  very  nicest? 

Dorothy  feels  the  most  important  point 
on  a  girl's  beauty  program  should  be  a 
sparkling-clean,  smooth  skin.  Her  own 
complexion  is  enchanting.  "You  couldn't 
catch  me  going  to  bed  without  cleansing 
with  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she  says.  "It 
makes  my  skin  feel  heavenly." 

Your  skin  can  "speak  out"  with  a  magic 
new  loveliness,  too,  when  you  give  it  this 
very  special  Pond's  care. 


Every  night  and   morning,   cream  your 

face  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream  as  Dorothy 

does.  This  is  the  way: 

Hot  Stimulation — a  good  hot  water  splashing. 

Cream  Cleanse — swirl  light,  fluffy' Pond's  Cold 
Cream  over  face  and  throat  to  soften  dirt  and 
make-up,  sweep  them  from  pore  openings. 
Tissue  off. 

Cream  Rinse — more  Pond's  now,  to  rinse  off  last 
traces  of  dirt,  leave  skin  immaculate.  Tissue  off. 

Cold  Stimulation — a  tonic  cold  water  splash. 

Now — isn't  it  marvelous  the  way  your 
skin  looks  so  smoothed  and  refreshed? 
And  doesn't  it  feel  soft,  beautifully  clean? 


It's  not  vanity  to  want  to  look  your  pret- 
tiest. When  you  are  happy  with  the  way 
you  look,  a  captivating  confidence  sparkles 
your  face,  attracts  others  to  you  on  sight! 


START      NOW      TO      HELP      YOUR      FACE      SHOW      A      LOVELIER      YOUI 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 
for  about  eight  years,  is  Lorelei  Kilbourne, 
the  girl  reporter  on  the  weekly  radio  pro- 
gram Big  Town.  She  is  a  little  in  love 
with  her  boss,  Steve  Wilson.  A  wise-crack- 
ing girl  who  tries  to  pretend  she's  of 
tougher  fibre  than  she  is.  A  wonderful 
girl  to  portray  because  I,  too,  have  pre- 
tended to  myself,  to  the  world,  and  even 
to  Casey  Allen,  my  husband,  that  I  am 
made  of  sturdier  stuff  than  I  am,  more 
surely  insulated  against  the  storms  of  life, 
more  immune  to  its  wounds  and  scarrings. 

The  third  woman  I  do  is  Joyce  Jordan, 
M.D.  I  understand  Joyce  very  well  be- 
cause her  problems  are  so  similar  to 
mine — how  can  she  tie  in  love,  home, 
family  and  career  and  not  stint  on  any  of 
them?  Joyce,  too,  is  in  love,  but  she  is 
horribly  frightened  of  having  a  man  take 
up  too  much  of  her  life,  too  many  of  the 
hours  she  must  spend  with  the  sick  and 
helpless  children  who  are  her  special 
charges.  Deep  within  Joyce,  beyond  her 
desire  for  a  love  that  is  strong  and  beauti- 
ful and  secure,  the  love  every  woman 
needs,  beyond  her  longing  for  a  home  that 
can  be  the  permanent  habitation  of  her 
heart,  is  that  other  longing  for  self-ex- 
pression in  work  and  a  sense  of  usefulness 
in  the  busy  world.  Oh,  yes,  I  understand 
Joyce  Jordan's  problems,  because  every 
day  I  am  learning  how  to  handle  them 
more  wisely,  as  she  must  finally. 

There  would  be  no  story  for  me  to  tell 
here  if  it  weren't  for  Casey.  Without 
Casey's  strength,  his  belief  that  what  is 
right  must  come  to  pass,  his  help  in  bring- 
ing up  the  children,  his  understanding 
and  love,  I  could  not  be  these  three  other 
women. 

We  met,  Casey  and  I,  when  I  was  going 
through  a  time  of  great  personal  crisis.  I 
was  terribly  confused  and  unhappy.  Casey 
had  come  out  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
gone  into  radio,  with  the  thought  always 
in  the  back  of  his  mind  that  he  would 
direct  and  produce. 

As  I  look  back  now  I  believe  I  recog- 
nized, from  our  very  first  meeting,  the 
"rock-like"  qualities  in  Casey,  the  de- 
pendability, the  strength.  I  think  I  sensed 
too,  even  then,  that  under  his  somewhat 
aloof  manner  was  a  loving,  tender  heart. 
He  seemed  somehow  different  from  most 
of  the  men  I  had  met.  I  wasn't  in  love 
with  him  at  that  time,  not  until  much 
later,  but  he  says  he  fell  in  love  with  me 
the  first  day.  We  knew  each  other  quite 
a  while  before  I  began  to  realize  how  I  felt 
about  him,  and  a  year  went  by  before  we 
were  married,  seven  years  ago  April  11.  I 
doubt  that  I  could  have  unraveled  all  the 
problems  in  my  life  that  year  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Casey's  unwavering  belief,  and 
his  ability  to  impress  that  belief  upon  me, 
that  if  you  really  want  something  and 
think  about  it  a  great  deal  and  work  to- 
ward it  with  all  your  heart  and  soul,  it 
will  surely  happen.  He  was  so  good  for 
me.  He  has  always  been  so  good  for  me. 
We  are  good  for  each  other,  and  that's 
what  makes  it  so  wonderful. 

We  were  married  in  North  Tarrytown, 
which  is  up  the  Hudson  River  from  New  . 
York  City.  Two  of  our  dearest  friends 
were  with  us,  a  doctor  and  his  wife.  After 
the  ceremony  the  doctor  insisted  we  drive 
over  to  the  river.  We  wondered  why,  but 
when  the  car  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
remote  hill,  with  the  valley  stretching 
below  on  one  side  and  the  shining  width 
of  river  on  the  other,  it  was  the  perfect 
g  spot  for  a  couple  of  newly-marrieds  to 
survey  the  wide  and  lovely  world.  Our 
friends  brought  a  basket  out  of  the  back 
of  the  car,  filled  with  champagne  packed 
in  ice,  and  a  weddi"?  lunch  was  spread 
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out.  At  this  point  a  motorcycle  cop  came 
streaking  in  and  wanted  to  know  what  we 
thought  we  were  doing,  picnicking  where 
no  trespassing  was  allowed. 

"We're  celebrating,"  the  doctor  ex- 
plained. "These  two  just  got  married." 

The  policeman  groaned.  "What  didya 
have  to  go  and  do  that  for?"  he  asked 
angrily.  "I've  been  married  eight  years 
and  now  we  can't  stand  each  other."  We 
laughed.  "Well,  have  some  champagne 
anyway,"  the  doctor  urged  him.  "I  wouldn't 
be  able  to  stay  on  my  bike  if  I  did,"  he 
said,  getting  on  quickly  before  tempta- 
tion overcame   him. 

Then  he  turned  very  seriously  to  Casey 
and  me.  "My  sympathies  to  you  both,"  he 
said   solemnly. 

That  none  of  it  has  been  a  mistake  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  way  two  busy  people 
like  us  have  managed  to  keep  a  lot  of 
time  for  each  other.  We  think  this  is 
enormously  important  in  any  marriage, 
no  matter  how  much  the  wife  gets 
wrapped  up  in  the  children  and  home 
and  the  father  in  his  job  or  career.  Be- 
cause Casey  acts  in  and  narrates  a  num- 
ber of  radio  and  television  programs, 
among  them  the  TV  daytime  drama  The 
First  Hundred  Years,  and  I  too  am  a 
busy  radio  actress,  we  cannot  always  be 
home  together  in  the  evening,  although 
one  of  us  manages  to  be  there  with  the 
children  most  of  the  time.  But  it  would  be 
so  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  seeing 
each  other  only  briefly  weekdays,  in  be- 
tween one  dashing  out  to  rehearsal  and 
the  other  dashing  back. 

Right  from  the  beginning,  however, 
Casey  and  I  have  "dated"  for  lunch,  to 
make  up  for  the  nights  we  can't  dine 
together.  Whatever  we're  doing,  we  get  to- 
gether at  noon  and  talk.  When  it  has 
seemed  extravagant  to  meet  and  eat  in 
some  nice  restaurant,  then  we  have 
economized  in  some  other  way  to  make  up 
for  it.  Our  friends  know  we  want  to  be 
alone  and  they  respect  that.  We  talk  about 
the  things  other  couples  discuss  when  the 
kids  are  tucked  in  and  they  can  have  a 
-quiet  conversation — the  house,  the  chil- 
dren, our  jobs,  our  plans,  the  people  we 
have  met,  the  things  they  have  told  us. 
The  fact  that  it  is  noon  and  the  place  is 
a  noisy,  crowded  restaurant  doesn't  make 
the  meeting  one  whit  less  sweet. 

You  might  think  that  after  these  years 
we  would  get  a  little  talked  out,  but  we 
don't.  We  argue,  we  agree,  and  we  tell 
each  other  exactly  how  we  feel  about 
things.  Casey  believes  that  if  I  have 
something  on  my  mind  that  is  bothering 
me,  or  if  I  am  angry  with  him  for  any 
reason,  I  ought  to  say  so,  plainly.  "Let's 
air  this  right  now,"  he'll  say.  "Tell  me 
what  you're  thinking."  At  times  I  have 
been  quite  shocked  by  my  frankness  in 
letting  him  know  that  something  he  said 
or  did  upset  me,  but  he  feels  that  any- 
thing is  better  than  keeping  grievances 
bottled  up  until  they  explode  in  a  real 
quarrel.  "No  matter  how  you  think  it 
will  sound,  say  it  and  get  it  out  of  your 
system,"  Casey  insists.  I  find  this  gives 
the  other  person  a  better  chance  to  ex- 
plain, or  even  to  apologize  if  he  is  at 
fault,  but  before  I  knew  Casey  I  was 
always  afraid  to  talk  frankly  to  people 
because  of  the  fear  of  hurting  them.  Now 
I  know  it  can  hurt  them  more  in  the 
long  run  to  maintain  silence. 

When  we  have  an  evening  together  we 
are  very  apt  to  stay  in  with  the  children, 
and  our  wonderful  maid  Corinne,  can't 
quite  understand  that.  "For  two  young 
people  you  sure  never  do  go  out  much," 
she  tells  us,  but  that's  because  we  like 
to  sit  around  and  catch  up  on  our  reading 


and  fix  ourselves  a  late  supper.  I  went 
into  acting  when  I  was  so  young  that  I 
never  had  time  for  some  of  the  great 
books  other  girls  read  at  school.  Casey 
reads  about  chess  and  photography,  his 
favorite  relaxations.  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, in  every  spare  moment,  we  are  with 
the  children,  or  fixing  something  in  the 
apartment,  or  planning  things  we  want 
to  do  to  improve  it.  There  are  always 
scripts  to  be  studied;  there  are  always 
Casey's  wonderful  collection  of  records 
to  be  played,  and  the  children  love  to 
listen.  There  are  always  things  we  want 
to  learn  to  improve  ourselves. 

Right  now  any  self-improvement  on  my 
part  is  strictly  coincidental,  because  the 
children  come  ahead  of  everything  that 
I  do  for  myself.  Between  two  and  five 
on  the  average  weekday  I  am  in  the 
studio  except  for  Wednesday — when  I  work 
until  8: 30  on  Big  Town  and  Corinne  sleeps 
in.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  am  Mrs.  Casey 
Allen,  mother  of  Kerry,  five,  and  Kim, 
three,  two  of  the  sweetest,  prettiest,  most 
lovable  youngsters  in  the  whole  world — 
if  you  can  take  their  parents'  word  for 
it,  which  frankly  I  wouldn't  do  if  I  were 
you,  unless  you  want  to  make  allowance 
for  some  bias! 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about 
our  lives  now  is  that  we  have  a  settled 
home  for  the  family.  I  moved  about  a 
great  deal  all  through  my  childhood  and 
my  early  years  of  acting,  but  radio  has 
given  me  roots,  and  we  hope  that  our 
children  can  continue  in  the  same  schools 
and  have  some  of  the  same  friends  and 
associations  throughout  their  school  years. 
Both  Casey  and  I  give  the  children  some 
time  every  day,  and  we  both  feel  that 
the  father's  place  is  very  important. 
Since  they  were  tiny,  Casey  has  helped  to 
feed  them  and  care  for  them.  He  has  taken 
them  out,  romped  with  them,  put  them  to 
bed,  told  them  stories.  He  isn't  just  a 
man  who  comes  home  and  rough-houses 
with  them  for  an  hour  and  then  walks 
away.  When  he's  in  the  house,  nobody 
counts  but  daddy.  The  only  criticism  I  have 
of  his  child-rearing  is  the  way  he  reads 
stories,  with  so  much  dramatic  effect 
that  the  children  get  too  excited.  I  have 
to  ask  him  please  to  be  more  dull!  He 
sings  to  them  in  a  voice  that  has  had 
some  training  and  is  really  very  good, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  never  have  a  more 
appreciative   audience. 

Actually,  it's  the  children  who  are  bring- 
ing us  up  and  educating  us.  I  understand 
my  own  childhood  so  much  better  now  as 
I  watch  and  listen  to  my  two.  I  realize 
how  certain  fears,  certain  hopes  and  many 
of  the  qualities  I  have  now  really  began 
way  back  in  my  early  life.  Little  things  the 
children  have  said  have  taught  me  very 
big  lessons.  For  instance,  while  I  am  away 
from  them  at  times  during  the  week,  I  have 
always  reserved  all  day  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  especially  Sunday,  to  devote  to 
the  family.  One  Monday,  when  I  left  a 
little  earlier  than  usual,  Kerry  said,  "I 
guess  I'm  just  a  Sunday  child."  That 
pulled  me  up  short,  and  I  have  been 
more  careful  about  being  away  needlessly 
ever  since. 

The  children  love  television,  and  they 
always  want  to  see  their  daddy.  On  one 
program  that  he  announced,  a  character 
called  the  "Cat  Man"  had  his  arm  broken. 
They  were  terribly  disturbed.  We  got  out 
the  puppet  theatre  they  got  for  Christmas 
and  acted  out  what  a  broken  arm  really 
meant.  I  showed  them  how  the  doctor 
would  bandage  it  to  make  the  bones 
grow  together  again  and  how  it  would  be 
as  good  as  new  when  that  happened. 
They  decided  it  was  rather  like  fun,  and 


the  bad  impression  was  erased.  We  act 
out  many  of  the  things  that  trouble  them, 
explaining  as  we  go. 

Kerry  is  a  quieter  child  than  Kim,  a  little 
more  reserved,  a  little  shyer  with  strangers. 
She  loves  music  and  dancing  and  has  an 
unusual  sense  of  humor  and  an  unusual 
way  of  expressing  herself  for  a  five-year- 
old.  We  were  watching  the  sunset  one 
night  and  she  asked  if  the  sun  had  to  go 
to  bed  as  children  do.  I  told  her  it  was 
even  then  getting  ready  for  bed.  "Why 
yes,"  she  said,  "it's  putting  on  its  little 
pink  pajamas."  While  we  had  been  talk- 
ing, two  fleecy  little  pink  clouds  had  moved 
up  close  to  the  sun.  She  was  right.  They 
did  look  like  little  brushed  wool  garments. 

When  I  watch  the  beautiful,  natural 
gestures  that  young  children  make  I  some- 
times think  that  parents  and  teachers  are 
wrong  in  saying,  "Don't  point,"  "Keep 
your  hands  quiet,"  "Don't  wriggle  so." 
Perhaps  these  are  the  reasons  that  later 
on  we  grown-ups  act  so  constrained.  I  had 
to  learn  all  over  again  how  to  use  my 
body  expressively  when  I  became  an 
actress.  I  try  not  to  make  Kerry  and 
Kim  self-conscious  about  their  gestures. 

They  are  unusually  independent  and 
self-reliant,  largely  I  believe,  because 
they  have  had  to  hold  their  own  against 
children  of  many  types  in  the  playgrounds 
near  where  we  live. 

I  sometimes  long  to  help  Kim  untangle 
some  difficult  problem  but  Casey  holds 
me  back.  There  was  the  time,  a  few 
months  ago,  when  he  got  a  new  tricycle 
and  rode  it  up  and  down  the  hall  but 
couldn't  get  it  through  the  doorway.  I 
wanted  to  show  him  how  to  turn  the 
handlebars  but  Casey  was  watching  and 
he  insisted,  "Let  Kimmy  figure  it  out  for 
himself."  Kim  looked  at  me  imploringly, 
but  I  didn't  get  up.  He  worked  and  worked, 


and  finally  he  figured  how  it  could  be 
done,  and  the  joy  of  accomplishment  that 
shone  in  his  face  was  a  beautiful  thing 
to  see.  "I  can  ride  a  bike,  I  can  ride  a 
bike,"  he  shouted,  while  my  husband  gave 
me  that  I-told-you-so  look  that  hus- 
bands always  keep  on  tap! 

Our  friends  sometimes  say,  unbelieving- 
ly, "Oh,  you  don't  want  the  children  to  be 
in  your  business,  do  you?"  remembering 
our  struggles,  our  heartbreaks,  the  crowded 
schedules  we  have  now.  "Why  not?"  I  an- 
swer. "We  love  it  and  it  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  us  both."  We  particularly  bless 
radio  and  TV,  which  have  made  our  won- 
derful home  life  possible. 

In  my  own  case  there  was  never  any 
doubt  about  being  an  actress.  I  acted  in 
all  the  school  plays  and  I  put  on  plays  at 
home.  My  mother  had  wanted  to  act,  so  she 
encouraged  me.  I  started  at  the  Goodman 
Theatre,  in  Chicago,  when  I  was  sixteen. 
From  there  I  went  into  stock,  and  a 
Hollywood  contract  at  nineteen,  but  the 
film  company  was  being  reorganized  and  I 
sat  around  for  almost  a  year,  going  at  last 
to  the  Pasadena  Community  Theatre  just 
to  work.  Judith  Kandel,  the  authoress 
of  one  of  the  plays  I  appeared  in  there, 
was  putting  on  a  Broadway  show  and  I 
understudied  the  lead  and  had  to  go  on. 
Unfortunately  the  play  ran  a  fast  four 
days  and  folded.  That  year  I  had  exactly 
two  jobs,  lasting  a  total  of  six  weeks.  I 
decided  I  liked  to  eat  and  had  better  get 
back  to  Chicago  where  I  had  friends  and 
more  opportunities.  I  ran  into  some  of 
the  kids  I  knew,  John  Hodiak  among  them, 
and  they  all  advised  me  to  get  into  day- 
time radio.  Pretty  soon  I  was  getting  some 
roles  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
was  putting  small  sums  in  the  bank.  When 
many  of  the  radio  shows  were  transferred 
to  New  York,  I  went  too.  I  think  I  must 


have  known,  deep  down  somewhere  in- 
side me,  that  Casey  and  Kerry  and  Kim 
would  be  waiting  for  me  there! 

Because  life  has  been  good  to  us,  we  are 
trying  to  make  our  children  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  live  in  a  free  world, 
with  free  choice  to  do  the  work  one  likes, 
to  live  as  one  prefers,  to  worship  as  one 
believes.  The  neighborhood  in  which  we 
now  live  is  predominantly  Jewish  and 
when  the  special  Jewish  holidays  come  the 
children  want  to  know  what  they  mean 
and  how  they  are  celebrated.  I  explain  as 
well  as  I  am  able,  and  lately  I  have  been 
trying  to  tell  them  why  some  children 
celebrate  Easter  holidays  in  one  way  and 
some  in  another.  Kerry  has  gone  with  her 
little  friends  to  a  synagogue  and  she  is 
beginning  to  understand  that  although 
different  people  worship  in  different  ways, 
there  is  only  one  God  and  one  great  human 
family. 

Easter,  when  I  was  little,  apart  from 
its  solemn  religious  significance,  was  the 
day  the  Easter  Bunny  brought  me  little 
gifts.  I  thought  of  him  as  a  small,  sweet 
little  bunny  who  loved  children,  and  I 
think  I  liked  him  better  than  Santa  Claus 
and  believed  in  him  long  after  I  had  ceased 
to  believe  in  the  jolly  man  with  the  white 
whiskers.  In  our  house  there  is  a  wild 
scramble  now  on  Easter  morning  as  the 
children  go  chasing  around  to  find  the 
little  baskets  and  eggs  and  toys  we  have 
hidden  away  for  them  in  odd  corners.  It 
took  us  two  weeks  to  calm  them  down 
after  Christmas  and  it  will  probably  take 
equally  long  to  calm  them  down  after 
Easter.  We  don't  mind  that.  These  are 
their  wonderful  years,  and  our  wonder- 
ful years  too — the  years  during  which 
Casey  and  I  have  been  getting  to  know 
each  other  even  better  and  loving  each 
other   even  more. 
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them    anyhow.      I    must    speak    to    them    at 
once — at  once. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
two  men  talk. 

Peter:  The  fault  is  mine,  John.  I  should 
have  stood. up  to  them.  Fought  them.  John: 
No,  Peter,  it's  as  He  said  it  would  be.  The 
shepherd  was  smitten  and  the  sheep  scat- 
tered. Peter:  But  if  only  I'd  been  braver. 
John :  His  was  the  bravery  for  He  chose  not 
to  avoid  this.  But  look — look  at  Thomas.  His 
face  a  mask — and  he's  said  nothing.  Thomas : 
John,  do  you  think  I  have  no  heart — that  I 
could  bear  to  see  Him  suffer  as  He  did?  But 
to  me  feelings  are  not  enough.  I  must  know. 
Peter:  Look  to  the  top  of  the  hill — that's 
enough  to  know.  Thomas:  But  what  lies 
beyond — three  days  beyond.  He  said  in  three 
days  He  would  rise.  Well,  I  must  wait  and 
see.  I  must  know  this  thing  with  my  own 
eyes  and  my  own  mind,  else  everything  I've 
believed  will  crumble  and  be  nothing.  If  this 
is  not  so — I  shall  never  believe  in  anything 
again. 

Joseph:  You  there!  Peter:  What  do  you 
want  with  us?  Joseph:  You're  His  followers 
aren't  you?  Peter:  We're  peaceful  people. 
Let  us  be.  Joseph:  I  mean  no  barm  to  any 
of  you.  I  come  here  out  of  friendship  for 
Him.  Peter:  One  would  need  proof  to  be- 
lieve that.  Who  are  you?  Joseph:  My  name 
is  Joseph,  of  Arimathea.  Peter:  I've  heard 
your  name.  Well?  Joseph:  Tell  me,  does 
He  have  a  place  to  lie?  Thomas:  Once  He 
said  even  the  beasts  had  caves  and  the  birds 
had  nests  but  the  Son  of  Man  had  no  place  to 
rest  His  head.  It  was  so  before  and  it  is  so 
now  too.  Joseph:  Then  I  have  a  place — one 
I  chose  for  myself.  In  a  garden  of  sweet 
grasses  and  fine  flowers  there  is  a  cave  dug 
out  of  solid  rock.  Give  me  your  word  and 
He  shall  He  there.  I'll  go  to  Pilate  now  and 
ask. 

Sentry:  Who  goes  there — what  do  you 
want  here  at  the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate? 
Joseph:  I'm  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  I've  come 
to  see  His  Excellency.  Sentry:  He's  in  no 
mood  for  seeing  people  today,  I  can  tell  you 
that.  Joseph :  It  must  be  today — and  it  must 
be  at  once.  Sentry:  Well,  you're  the  one 
who'll  take  the  risk,  not  me.  Anthony! 
Sentry  II:  Yes,  sir?  Sentry:  Watch  this 
man.  I'll  go  and  find  out  if  Pilate  will — 
Sentry  II:  Plenty  of  excitement  yesterday, 
wasn't  there?  I  said  there  was  plenty  of 
excitement.  Joseph:  Yes,  yes,  there  was. 
Sentry  II :  Of  course  with  my  bad  luck  I  had 
to  miss  the  part  where  they  dressed  Him  up 
like  a  king.  Imagine — pretending  to  be  a 
king  to  us  Romans.  I  heard  they  made  Him 
a  crown  of  thorns  and  dressed  Him  in  a 
purple  robe.  That  must  have  been  great 
sport.  Say,  you  don't  seem  very  happy,  do 
you?  Joseph:  May  God  have  mercy  on  you. 
Sentry  II:  I  could  use  a  little  mercy  or 
something.  You  know  my  luck's  been  all 
bad  the  last  few  weeks.  Why,  when  we  cast 
lots  for  His  coat  I  lost  again.  Maybe  what 
I  need  is —  Joseph,  bursting  out:  Please — 
don't  go  on  that  way.  Sentry  II :  Say,  what's 
the  matter  with  you?  I  know.  I'll  wager 
you're  one  of  His —  Sentry :  You  there — His 
Excellency  will  see  you  after  all.  Joseph : 
Thank  you. 

Pilate:  So  you  insisted  on  seeing  me? 
Well,  what's  so  important?  Joseph:  Excel- 
lency, it  is  the  one  matter  that  can  never 
wait.  Pilate:  Eh?  What  does  that  mean? 
Joseph:  It  concerns  One  who  was  crucified. 
Pilate:  Which  one — there  were  three.  Jo- 
seph: Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Pilate:  Be  still, 
man!  Joseph:  What's  He  done  to  you,  Ex- 
.  cellency,  that  you  fear  Him  so?  Pilate: 
What's  He  done?  A  week  ago  I  never  knew 
of  Him.  Now,  I  can't  escape  Him.  Espe- 
cially His  eyes.  Caiaphas  brought  Him  here 
for  sentencing.  I  looked  at  Him — asked 
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Him  what  was  truth.  And  He  didn't  an- 
swer— except  with  His  eyes.  I  wish  I  could 
forget  them.  But  I  can't— I  can't.  Joseph: 
There'll  be  so  many  who  won't  forget. 
Pilate:  And  it  isn't  that  alone.  He's  even 
reached  in  to  disrupt  my  very  home.  My 
wife — she  kept  talking  in  a  strange  way  about 
a  dream  concerning  Him.  And  she  warned 
me  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Him. 
And  now — now  she  keeps  to  herself  alone  in 
her  room  and  cries.  And  she  won't  talk  to 
me.  Not  a  word.  Nothing.  Oh,  how  I  wish 
I'd  never  heard  of  Him.  Joseph:  I'm  sorry 
I  can't  promise  you'll  never  hear  of  Him 
again.  Pilate:  Why  do  you  say  that?  Joseph: 
We  shall  never  cease  to  hear  of  Him.  Pilate: 
So  that's  what  brought  you  here?  To  give 
me  threats  and  warnings.  Joseph:  No,  Ex- 
cellency, I've  come  with  a  simple  request. 
His  Body — I  ask  for  that.  Pilate:  His  Body 
— why?  Joseph:  Isn't  He  at  least  entitled 
to  burial?  Pilate:  But  why  you?  You're  an 
important  man — a  man  of  wealth.  Why 
should  you  concern  yourself  with  Him? 
Joseph:  You're  thinking  He  was  friend  only 
to  the  poor.  Not  so.  For  what  He  taught  was 
for  poor  and  rich  alike.  Yes,  I  count  myself 
among  His  followers.  Pilate:  So  you  claim 
the  Body,  eh?  And  if  I  give  it  to  you? 
Joseph :  He  shall  be  buried  according  to  our 
custom.  Pilate:  And  that  will  be  all,  you're 
sure?  Joseph:  For  my  part,  I  promise  that 
will  be  all.  Pilate:  Well,  take  it — take  it 
and  I  don't  ever  want  to  hear  of  the  Man 
again.  Take  Him — bury  Him — and  if  you 
can,  bury  every  memory  of  Him.  Joseph: 
I  can  only  promise  to  bury  the  Body,  Excel- 
lency.   Joseph  leaves. 

Pilate  then  heard  a  knock  at  his  door. 
Pilate:  Well,  what  is  it  this  time?  Sentry: 
Excellency —  Pilate:  I  told  you  I  wanted  to 
see  no  one.  Sentry:  So  I  tried  to  tell 
Caiaphas  but  he —  Pilate:  Caiaphas — here 
again?  What  is  this?  Sentry:  I  can  send  him 
away,  Excellency.  Pilate:  No,  wait.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  best  if  I  did  see  him.  Have  him 
in.  Sentry:  Yes,  Excellency.  In  a  moment. 
In  here,  sir.  Pilate:  Well,  Caiaphas,  here 
again?  I  haven't  sent  for  you.  Caiaphas: 
You  didn't  do  it — tell  me,  you  didn't  do  such 
a  foolish  thing!  Pilate:  Careful  how  you 
talk  to  me!  Caiaphas:  Is  it  true  that  you 
gave  permission  to  have  Him  buried?  Pilate: 
Yes,  why  not?  Caiaphas:  You  actually 
handed  over  the  Body?  Pilate:  See  here! 
You're  forgetting  your  place.  You've  no  right 
to  question  my  actions.  Caiaphas:  You  just 
handed  over  the  Body?  That's  all  it  meant 
to  you?  Pilate:  I'm  through  with  this  thing. 
I  thought  I  heard  the  last  of  it  when  I  let 
them  take  the  Body.  Now,  you're  at  me  again. 
Is  there  no  escaping  that  Man?  Caiaphas: 
There  was  a  way,  but  you  had  to  blunder. 
Didn't  you  know?  Pilate:  Know  what? 
Caiaphas:  The  prophecy  He'd  made.  Pilate: 
This  is  a  land  full  of  prophecies.  One  tires 
of  hearing  them.  Well,  what  did  He  say? 
Caiaphas:  That  after  He  was  dead  three 
days  He  would  rise  again.  Pilate:  Rise  again 
— that's  fantastic.  Caiaphas:  You  know  it 
and  I  know  it.  But  if  His  followers  were  to 
take  the  Body  away  and  hide  it  and  then 
claim  that  He  had  risen  who  could  say,  "no"? 
Pilate:  You  mean  people  would  actually 
believe  it?  Caiaphas:  They  would.  And  the 
only  proof  we'd  ever  have  is  the  Body  itself. 
But  you  gave  that  away.  Pilate:  Well,  what 
can  we  do  now?  Caiaphas:  Only  one  thing. 
Make  sure  the  Body  is  sealed  up  in  the  tomb. 
For  at  least  three  days.  After  that,  nothing 
matters.  Pilate:  All  right,  you  have  guards. 
Post  them.  Make  sure  the  Body  remains.  Do 
anything — anything  at  all — only  get  me  out 
of  this.  I'm — I'm  afraid.  Yes,  afraid.  So  do 
what  needs  doing  and  leave  me  alone. 

Captain:  Halt!  And  now,  men,  you'll  seek 
out  a  rock — very  large — large  enough  to 
cover   the   entrance   to   this   tomb.    Soldier: 


But,  sir,  there's  a  stone  there  already.  Cap- 
tain: It's  not  large  enough.  We  need  one 
that's  heavy — so  heavy  that  it'll  take  a  num- 
ber of  men  to  move  it.  And  so  large  that  it 
covers  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  allowing 
nothing  to  enter  or  come  out.  Now,  it's  only 
a  little  further  to  go.  Come,  every  man,  lend 
a  hand.  Else  we  can't  set  this  rock  into  place 
at  the  tomb.  Come  now!  And  now — set  it 
in  place — close  against  the  opening  of  the 
tomb.  Every  man,  now!  Move!  There,  that's 
it.  At  ease,  men.  Soldier:  Can  we — can  we 
get  away  from  here  now?  Captain:  What's 
the  matter  with  you?  Soldier:  I  got  to 
thinking — what's  everybody  so  frightened 
about?  After  all,  He's  a  dead  man,  isn't  He? 
What's  the  need  to  put  rocks  in  His  way? 
I  say,  if  He  wants  to  come  out — let  Him! 
Captain:  But  still  you  want  to  get  away,  eh? 
Soldier:  Look,  captain,  you  can't  put  your 
finger  on  it  but  it's  a  strange  feeling.  I  don't 
like  it  at  all.  Captain:  That's  too  bad.  Be- 
cause you  and  one  other  man  are  going  to 
stand  guard  here.  Soldier:  Me?  Why  pick 
on  me?  Captain:  It'll  teach  you  not  to  talk 
so  much.  So  you're  one — and  you  there — 
Soldier  II:  Aye,  sir?  Captain:  Both  you 
men  will  stand  guard  here.  No  one  is  to  be 
allowed  to  come  near  this  tomb.  Under- 
stand? Soldier  II:  Aye,  sir.  Captain:  Now 
all  you  others — march! 

Soldier:  Guarding  a  stone  that  guards  a 
tomb.  What's  the  matter  with  them  all? 
What  are  they  afraid  of?  Soldier  II:  Who 
knows?  Soldiers  don't  ask — they  only  carry 
out  orders.  Soldier:  You  know,  when  you 
get  to  thinking  about  it,  if  they're  all  so 
frightened  maybe  there's  a  good  reason. 
Maybe  that  One  in  there  could  move.  Else 
why  would  they  fear  Him?  And  yet  your 
own  good  sense  tells  you  it  can't  happen. 
Soldier  II :  Say,  wait — be  quiet.  Soldier : 
What's  the  matter?  Soldier  II:  Someone's 
coming  this  way.  Soldier:  That's  what  I 
need — some  action— something  to  do.  Just 
let  me  get  my  spear  and  my  shield  and — no, 
wait — it's  only  two  women.  Soldier  II:  No 
trouble  there. 

Mary:  This  is  the  place,  Mary — here — 
Magdalen:  Then  we  shall  kneel  and  pray. 
Soldier:  Wait,  now,  both  you  women. 
There'll  be  no  praying  here.  Mary:  Please, 
we've  come  to  mourn  the  dead.  Magdalen: 
He  lies  here.  Soldier:  We  know  that.  And 
here  is  where  He's  going  to  lie.  For  a  long 
time.  Now  be  off  with  you.  No  one  is  al- 
lowed to  loiter  here.  Magdalen:  Is  it  loiter- 
ing to  mourn  for  the  dead?  Soldier:  You 
mind  your  tongue,  woman.  I  won't  hesitate 
to  use  my  spear  even  on  a  woman.  So  you'll 
move  on.  Magdalen:  Please,  allow  us  to 
remain  here.  Just  a  little  while — when  we've 
said  our  prayer  we'll  go — without  another 
word.  Soldier:  You'll  go  now — and  without 
another  word!  Because  if  you  don't  I  have 
ways  of  making  you  move.  Now  get  along! 
Magdalen:  Don't  touch  her!  Soldier:  I'll 
do  what  I  choose  to  do.  And  right  now  I 
choose  to — 

A  crash  of  thunder  interrupts  the  soldier. 
Soldier:  Listen — did  you  hear  that — thun- 
der! Soldier  II:  I  heard  it,  too.  But  it 
can't  be  thunder — it  can't  be.  Look,  the  sky 
is  bright  and  clear — whoever  heard  of  thun- 
der from  a  cloudless  sky? 

The  thunder  cracked  louder.  Soldier: 
Look — look — the  rock — it  moves!  Moves — 
it  moves — the  rock.  I  saw  it  move— saw  it 
move — no,  no!  Magdalen:  Look  at  them — 
both  soldiers — struck  dumb.  Unable  to  speak 
another  word.  Mary:  And  the  rock — the 
rock  is  moved  away.  Come.  They  must 
know — John,  Peter,  Thomas — all  of  them 
must  know. 

Magdalen:  I  tell  you  we  saw  it.  Peter: 
Mary — I  can't  believe  it.  Magdalen :  But  we 
saw  it,  Peter.  The  thunder  first.  Then  the 
rock  rolled  away  without  a  hand  to  move  it. 


Peter:    John,    we    must    go    to    the    tomb. 

John:  Peter,  quickly — hurry — it's  true — 
true.  Peter:  The  rock — John,  look!  John: 
Rolled  away,  just  as  Mary  said.  Peter:  John, 
I'm  going  in — I  must.  So  dark — it's  hard  to 
see.  Wait — something  here — I  can  feel  it. 
Linen — the  shroud — empty.  He's  gone — gone. 
John,  did  you  hear  me — gone — only  an 
empty  shroud.  John:  Yes,  we  must  tell  the 
others.  Come,  quickly.  Magdalen:  Gone, 
gone.  John:  Yes,  Mary — come  with  us — 
we're  going  to  tell  all  the  others.  Magdalen: 
No,  I  won't  leave  here.  John:  But  why? 
Magdalen:  I  shall  wait  here.  John:  There 
may  be  danger.  Magdalen:  I  don't  care, 
I  shall  wait  here — alone.  John:  Then  take 
care,  Mary — take  care. 

Magdalen:  Gone,  gone — I  must  see  for 
myself.  So  dark  in  here.  So  dark.  Who  are 
you?  Christ:  Woman,  why  weepest  thou? 
Whom  seekest  thou?  Magdalen:  Please,  if 
you  tend  this  garden,  tell  me — have  you  re- 
moved Him  from  here?  If  so,  tell  me  where 
and  I  will  find  Him  and  take  Him  away. 
Christ:  Mary.  Magdalen:  Master,  Master. 
Christ:  Touch  me  not  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father  but  go  to  my  brethren 
and  say  unto  them  I  ascend  unto  my  Father 
and  your  Father  and  to  my  God  and  your 
God. 

Magdalen:  And  He  spoke  to  me — He  did. 
John,  Peter,  you  must  believe  me.  He  spoke 
to  me.  John:  We  believe,  Mary.  Peter: 
And  yet  I  denied  Him.  Three  times. 
John :  Please,  Peter,  you  were  no  less  coura- 
geous than  the  rest  of  us.  Peter:  Remember 
when  He  used  to  call  us  "Ye  of  little  faith?" 
And  I  thought  our  faith  was  strong.  But 
when  the  danger  came  we  were  of  little  faith. 
Will  He  ever  forgive  us?  Before  we  deserted 
Him  He  knew  and  forgave.  The  shepherd 
was  struck  and  the  sheep  scattered.  But  now 
He's  sent  Mary  to  tell  us  He's  risen.  And  we 
must  gather  the  others — and  we  shall  not  be 
afraid  any  longer. 

Their  voices  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
knock  at  the  door.  Peter :  The  door.  John : 
Who  is  it  this  time?  Peter:  Stand  back.  It 
may  be  soldiers  come  seeking  us  now  that 
the  news  is  known.  The  door  latch  lifts  and 
opens.  Peter:  Who  is — oh,  it's  you,  Thomas? 
Thomas:  Let  me  in.  I've  just  heard.  I 
came  here  as  quickly  as  I  could.  Tell  me — 
is  it  true?  John:  Mary  saw  Him,  heard  Him. 
Thomas:  She  did?  John:  She'll  tell  you 
herself.  Thomas:  And  yet  I  can — not — 
believe.  Peter:  Thomas!  Thomas:  Don't 
look  at  me  in  that  accusing  way.  All  of  you. 
Peter:  The  rest  of  us  believe,  Thomas. 
Thomas:  Have  I  ever  been  like  the  rest  of 
you?  I've  wanted  to  be  and  even  when  He 
lived.  Peter:  I  tell  you  He  still  lives. 
Thomas:  When  He  lived  He  was  aware  of 
my  doubts.  But  He  taught  me  patiently — 
explained  to  me — and  now  that  He's  gone, 
I  cannot  be  content  with  less.  I  want  to 
believe — I  want  to — but  I  must  have  proof. 
John:  Thomas — please.  Thomas:  You  must 
understand,  John.  I  can't  believe  it.  Not 
till  I  see  the  nail  wounds  in  His  hands — 
the  place  where  the  soldier  thrust  the  spear 
into  His  side.    Not  till  then  will  I  believe. 

Peter:  Master,  Master.  Thomas:  Master, 
it  is  You.  Christ:  Peace  be  with  you. 
Thomas:  Master,  You  know  me  well.  I  am 
Thomas  and  being  Thomas,  I  doubt.  I  must 
have  proof  before  I  believe.  Christ:  Thomas, 
reach  out  and  behold  my  wounds.  Thomas: 
Yes,  Master.  The  wounds  where  the  nails 
were  driven.  Christ:  And  reach  out  thy 
hand,  thrust  it  into  my  side.  Thomas :  Here, 
here  the  spear  was  thrust.  Oh,  Master,  Master. 
Christ:  Be  not  faithless  but  believing. 
Thomas:   My  Lord  and  My  God. 

Chiist:  Because  thou  hast  seen  Me  thou 
hast  believed.  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen  and  yet  have  believed.  Go  you  and 
teach  all  nations  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you  and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world. 
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Life  Is  So  Besfutiful! 


(Continued  from  page  35) 
knew  vaguely  had  no  idea  she  was  mak- 
ing history. 

Larkin  listened  to  Keane  for  a  few 
minutes.  She  was  explaining  her  delirium, 
and  he  managed  to  remain  calm  through- 
out the  recital.  "Calm,  but  kind,"  she 
says. 

Actually,  she  was  still  too  thrilled  over 
herself  to  be  able  to  spare  a  throb  for 
anyone  else,  but  once  he'd  gone,  and  she 
was  sitting  alone  at  her  table,  the  waiter 
brought  her  a  drink.  "Compliments  of  Mr. 
Larkin,"  he  said. 

Colby's  isn't  exactly  El  Morocco,  but  she 
was  impressed. 

Two  weeks  later,  they  met  again  in 
Colby's.  She  was  blase  already,  after 
two  weeks  of  work  in  the  role.  "She  was 
one  of  us  again,"  says  John.  "You  could 
talk  to  her." 

"But  not  very  much,"  says  Teri,  pointing 
out  that  on  one  of  their  first  dates,  Larkin 
romantically  escorted  her  into  a  hansom 
cab,  told  the  driver  to  ride  around  the 
park,  and  then  proceeded  to  fall  asleep. 
Teri  discovered  he  had  a  lovely  profile, 
that  trip,  so  she  didn't  really  call  it  a 
total  loss. 

For  two  years  after  that  untalkative 
night,  however,  Teri  and  John  talked  a 
lot. 

They  started  by  exchanging  life  stories. 
Teri  was  born  in  New  York,  moved  away 
when  she  was  nine,  came  back  when  she 
was  grown  up.  She'd  knocked  around,  had 
the  usual  disappointments  of  a  young 
actress;  she'd  done  good  parts  in  five 
Broadway  shows,  and  things  had  varied 
from  good  to  pretty  bad  with  her.  Hope, 
in  Big  Sister,  was  her  first  real  radio 
break. 

John  was  born  in  Oakland,  California, 
acted  in  stock,  and  woke  up  one  day  to 
find  himself  an  announcer  in  Kansas  City. 
They  called  him  an  announcer  then.  He 
was  the  equivalent  of  today's  disc  jockey, 
and  he  hated  it.  One  day,  on  the  heels  of 
a  couple  of  particularly  loathsome  records, 
he  walked  over  to  the  microphone,  de- 
livered himself  rather  strikingly  into  the 
mike  and  then  started  moving.  He  never 
stopped  till  he  was  safely  on  a  bus  bound 
for  Chicago. 

In  1942,  he  went  into  the  army,  got  out 
in  1946.  But  in  1946,  he  discovered  that 
radio  had  died  in  Chicago.  So  he  came  to 
New  York. 

The  best  he  could  do  in  New  York  was 
Buck  Rogers,  and  the  best  he  can  say 
for  it  was  that  it  didn't  last  long.  Six 
months,  and  Buck  Rogers  was  through — 


but  Perry  Mason  was  just  beginning. 

"I  am  the  oldest  living  Perry  Mason," 
he  says. 

"You're  the  prettiest  living  Perry  Ma- 
son," she  says. 

Anyhow,  after  they'd  swapped  back- 
grounds, they  tried  bringing  matters  up 
to  date.  First,  they  discussed  music.  They'd 
both  studied  singing,  and  knew  the 
classics.  "He  has  a  lovely  tenor,"  says 
Teri.  "I'm  the  Mario  Lanza  of  our  set," 
says  John,  leering  modestly. 

After  classics,  they  got  down  to  jazz. 
She  claims  he's  an  authority.  He  claims 
he's  not  an  authority,  just  an  afficionado. 
She  claims  she  doesn't  know  what  an 
afficionado  is,  and  that  ends  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Whichever  John  is,  Teri  was  neither. 
"You  know  Beiderbecke?"  her  John  asked, 
beginning  at  the  beginning. 

"Sure,"  she  said.  "The  pianist." 

He  looked  at  her  sadly.  "I  love  you,"  he 
said.  "I  guess  I'm  grateful  you  don't  think 
he's  some  brand  of  cheese." 

Next  to  jazz,  Teri  discovered  John's 
most  serious  loyalty  was  to  the  New  York 
Yankees.  She  calls  them  "his  affliction." 

He  gave  her  an  engagement  ring  on 
October  5th,  1949,  the  first  day  of  the 
World  Series.  "It  was  the  only  way  to 
keep  her  quiet  enough  so  I  could  watch  the 
ball  games.  The  Yankees  won  that  year," 
he  adds.  "If  they  hadn't,  I  couldn't  have 
paid  for  the  ring." 

Teri  learned  about  baseball,  too,  in  a 
limited  sort  of  way.  The  time  John  took 
her  to  her  first  professional  game  is  worth 
recording.  It  was  a  night  game,  and  they 
had  excellent  seats,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  her,  all  the 
lights  and  the  people  and  Johnny  so  ex- 
cited, and  somewhere,  out  on  the  field,  she 
knew,  was  Joe  Di  Maggio.  Even  Teri 
had  heard  about  Joe. 

"Where's  Joe?"  she  demanded,  hopping 
in  her  seat. 

John  handed  her  a  pair  of  binoculars. 
"That's  him,"  he  said.  "Out  there  in  center- 
field.  You  watch  him." 

"It  worked  fine,"  he  says.  "I  watched 
the  ball  game,  she  watched  Joe,  and  I  didn't 
have  to  answer  a  whole  lot  of  fool 
questions." 

"But  Joe  only  did  a  couple  of  things," 
Teri  says  resentfully.  "It  wasn't  one  of 
his  busy  nights." 

John  and  Teri  were  married  on  June 
10th,  1950,  in  a  little  church  in  Engle- 
wood,  New  Jersey.  They'd  set  otff  from 
New  York  in  different  directions,  in  sepa- 
rate   limousines     (Teri    was    superstitious 
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about  seeing  John  before  the  wedding), 
and  one  car  had  Teri,  her  mother  and  her 
best  friend,  the  other  held  John  and  his 
best  man. 

The  day  was  fiercely  hot,  her  flowers 
were  dying,  it  seemed  to  Teri  that  her  car 
was  making  no  progress.  She  sat  in  her 
lace  gown,  and  talked  to  herself.  "Don't 
be   nervous,   keep    calm." 

The  driver  seemed  determined  to  ride 
straight  through  eternity.  He  was  four 
feet  tall,  he  had  no  teeth,  and  he  had  no 
sense  of   direction,   either. 

Finally  he  pulled  the  car  to  a  stop  at  a 
place  that  looked  like  a  desert.  There  was 
nothing  around  but  a  gas  station.  The 
driver  got  out,  and  went  away.  When  he 
came  back,  he  stuck  his  head  in  the 
window.  "Wal,"  he  said,  "we're  in  Tenafly." 

"Why,"  said  Teri  gently,  "are  we  in 
Tenafly?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  driver,  "I'm 
sure." 

They  eventually  made  it  to  Englewood 
("I  nearly  had  to  marry  the  organist," 
her  husband  said  later)  and  the  cute 
little  minister  led  Teri  into  the  church, 
and  she  heard  the  organ  playing — which, 
somehow,  she  hadn't  expected — and  she 
was  standing  up  there  getting  married. 
When  she  at  last  gathered  nerve  enough  to 
glance  over  at  her  bridegroom,  she  got 
another  shock.  She'd  been  expecting  him 
to  wear  a  simple  navy  blue  suit,  and 
there  he  was  in  striped  pants,  and  stiff 
shirt.  The  works.  "All  decked  out  like 
an  undertaker,"  she  says  admiringly. 

They  both  shook  so  hard  it  wasn't  any 
use  trying  to  hang  on  to  each  other,  so 
Teri  hung  on  to  her  mother,  who  was  giv- 
ing her   away. 

Then  John  did  beautifully  in  his  part 
of  the  double  ring  ceremony,  but  Teri 
got  mixed  up,  and  had  to  say,  "Wait  a 
minute." 

"Hadn't  had  enough  rehearsal,"  John 
says  chidingly. 

The  wedding  reception  was  to  be  at  a 
little  East  Side  restaurant  called  Cherio's 
where  John  and  Teri  had  had  some  of 
their  most  romantic  moments,  where 
John  and  Teri  celebrated  her  getting  the 
role  of  Chichi,  where  John  and  she  always 
dined  on  birthdays  and  special  occasions. 
But  Teri  didn't  want  to  get  there  early. 
She  was  enough  of  an  actress  to  have  a 
big  entrance  planned. 

"Okay,"  said  her  new  husband.  "Let's 
go  by  my  hotel  and  pick  up  your  wedding 
present,  which  I  conveniently  forgot. 
That'll  waste  a  little  time." 

They  drove  back  to  New  York  in  lei- 
surely fashion,  stopped  by  the  Wellington 
on  Seventh  Avenue  to  fetch  the  gift — 
amethyst  pendant  earrings — then  made 
their  way  to  Cherio's. 

The  entrance  was  even  more  spectacular 
than  Teri  had  planned.  There  wasn't  a  soul 
in  the  place.  Nobody  but  waiters.  First 
she  felt  sorry  for  herself,  then  she  decided 
she  ought  to  cheer  up  the  waiters.  She 
went  around  to  each  one  saying,  "It's 
all  right,  really  it  is,  if  nobody  comes, 
we'll  still  have  a  good  time." 

They  looked  at  her  indulgently,  the  look 
people  use  on  pets,  babies  and  new  brides 
— it  means  um,  yes,  anything  you  say  is 
fine,  and  went  about  their  business. 

The  waiters  knew  the  guests  would  be 
coming,  and  they  were  right.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  rousing  reception,  with  a  few 
crashers  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Teri  and  John  went  to  Silvermine,  Con- 
necticut, for  a  one-day  honeymoon.  It 
was  a  huge  success,  because  they  drove 
up  in  the  oldest,  most  ominous-appear- 
ing Rolls  Royce  known  to  man  (it  was 
loaned   by   a   friend)    and   they   had   the 


roads  to  themselves.  That  Rolls  scared 
everybody  else  into  the  bushes. 

One  day  only,  though.  Then  back  to 
work. 

The  following  September  a  man  named 
Bill  Ramsey,  who's  a  Procter  and  Gamble 
official,  took  pity  on  them.  He  let  them 
record  their  shows  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, so  they  could  take  a  combination 
vacation-honeymoon    in    Bermuda.        , 

The  Bermuda  trip  was  both  absurd  and 
delicious.  For  one  thing,  Teri  was  deter- 
mined that  she  and  John  were  going  to 
look  dashing  in  Bermuda.  She  packed 
eight  suitcases,  so  no  matter  what  turned 
out  to  be  stylish  in  Bermuda  that  year, 
the  Larkins  would  be  prepared.  From 
tailcoat  to  sarong,  if  they  owned  it,  she 
packed  it.  "We  took  everything  except 
the  furniture  and  the  television  set." 

When  they  got  there,  they  found  out 
they  lived  in  bathing  suits  ("I  wore  a 
dress  exactly  twice")  and  the  eight  suit- 
cases were  a  constant  insult  to  their 
eyes. 

The  days  they  weren't  lying  in  the  sun, 
they  were  spent  buying  the  island  bare. 
They  bought  china,  and  materials  and 
blankets,  in  a  kind  of  abundant  enthu- 
siasm. "Do  you  think  we  need  another 
blanket?"  "Oh,  but  it's  so  much  cheaper 
here—" 

When  they  got  off  the  plane  which 
brought  them  home,  at  Idlewild,  they  had 
ten  cents  left  between  them. 

That  homecoming  was  terrible. 

First  of  all,  the  day  was  dreary,  rainy, 
messy,  and  they  gazed  around  and  started 
hating  New  York,  and  then  they  needed 
two  attendants  to  carry  all  the  stuff — the 
eight  suitcases,  plus  the  contents  of  several 
Bermuda  shops — a  fact  which  embarrassed 
them  almost  speechless.  "We  looked  like  a 
couple  of  maharajahs,"  Teri  says,  "non- 
chalantly stepping  off  the  plane,  while 
those  poor  men  struggled  with  our  bundles 
and  packages.  We  looked  like  those  dis- 
gustingly   rich    people — " 

"And  us  with  ten  cents  in  our  pocket," 
adds  her  husband. 

They  took  a  taxi  home,  and  had  to  make 
the  driver  wait  while  they  borrowed 
money  from  the  elevator  man  to  pay  him. 

Sharon  Larkin,  their  daughter,  was 
born  March  5th,  at  5: 55  A.M.,  1951. 

There  were  so  many  fives  in  the  pro- 
duction that  her  father  got  a  hunch.  He 
went  out  and  played  a  horse.  "Put  five 
dollars,"  he  told  the  man,  "on  any  num- 
ber five  horse  in  any  fifth  race  in  America 
today." 

"That  horse  didn't  even  finish  fifth,"  he 
says  bitterly.  "For  all  I  know  he's  still 
running.  And  I  expected  to  win  a  fortune." 

John  saw  Teri  twenty  minutes  after  the 
baby  was  born,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
a    little    nervous    can    be    easily    proved. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "we've  got  a  beauti- 
ful little  girl.  She's  got  hair  just  like  you." 

When  the  baby  was  wheeled  into  Teri, 
she  took  one  look,  and  giggled.  "I  never 
saw  anything  quite  so  bald  in  my  whole 
life." 

What  free  time  they  have  is  spent  with 
the  baby,  and  when  it's  World  Series  time, 
with  the  Yankees,  and  the  TV  set. 

Teri  gave  the  set  to  John  for  a  wedding 
present,  but  whenever  it  goes  on  the  blink, 
it  becomes  her  set.  "Your  TV  set  is  busted 
again,"  he'll  remark. 

Still,  aside  from  such  minor  altercations, 
the  Larkins  know  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful. 
John's  daily  shows  are  Perry  Mason,  Right 
to  Happiness  and  Ma  Perkins.  Further- 
more, in  1950,  he  got  an  award  as  Best 
Male  Radio  Actor. 

"He's  one  of  the  three  top  radio  people," 
his  wife  says  proudly. 

"Let's  not  mention  the  other  two,"  says 
her   husband,   grinning   at  her. 

Yes,  life  is  so  beautiful  for  the  Larkins. 
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The  Strictly  Private  Life  of  Ralph  Edwards 


(Continued  from  page  49) 
Lawrence  College,  with  every  intention  of 
using  her  knowledge  as  a  nursery  school 
teacher. 

But  then  one  Saturday  night  she  went 
on  a  blind  date  with  a  young  staff  an- 
nouncer from  CBS  in  New  York,  and 
allowed  herself  to  be  convinced  that  her 
special  skills  might  just  as  well  be  used  in 
bringing  up  her  own  as  other  people's 
children. 

That  mommie  learned  her  lessons  well 
is  perfectly  clear  when  Christene  and  Gary 
get  home  from  school  at  three. 

"Hi,  mom!"  shouts  Gary  from  the  hall, 
bounding  in  to  kiss  his  mother  soundly  on 
the  ear.  In  a  moment  he  is  off  to  ride  his 
bike,  and  Christene  departs  with  her  school 
books  to  "get  the  homework  over  with," 
but  not  before  they  have  both  said  how- 
do-you-do  politely  to  the  visitor,  remem- 
bering— rather  amazingly  from  this  age 
group — her  name. 

'T'rixie  romps  off  gleefully  at  Gary's 
■*•  heels,  and  Lauren  adoringly  follows  her 
big  sister  upstairs  "to  study  too,"  so  that 
the  tour  of  the  house  which  then  gets 
under  way  is  conducted  in  an  atmosphere 
of  almost  unnatural  calm. 

Directly  off  the  drawing  room  is  the 
most  used  room  in  the  house,  a  vast,  asphalt 
tile-floored  playroom.  At  one  end,  grouped 
around  a  corner  fireplace,  are  some  easy 
chairs,  a  television  set,  a  combination  soda 
fountain  and  bar — "daddy's  half,"  it  is  ex- 
plained. At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room, 
in  an  area  which  can  be  curtained  off  if 
things  get  too  noisy,  is  a  chaotic  array  of 
children's  wheel  toys  and  games,  doll 
furniture  and  blocks.  Clamped  into  the 
wall,  with  its  pull  down  legs  and  a  rather 
mysterious  conglomeration  of  electric  wire 
plainly  visible,  is  the  first  you've  seen  of 
Barbara's  "inventions."  Pull  it  down,  and 
you  have  an  enormous  table  on  which  are 
permanently  set  up  all  the  cars,  engines, 
tracks,  tunnels,  switches,  bridges  and  sta- 
tions of  Gary's  elaborate  electric  train. 

"I  got  so  tired,"  Barbara  Edwards  ex- 
plains, "of  lugging  it  in  and  out." 

A  striking  example  of  the  kind  of  par- 
ties the  Edwardses  like  best  to  give,  and 
for  which  they've  developed  a  whole- 
family-pitches-in  technique,  occurred  on 
the  day  after  Ralph  and  Barbara  arrived 
home  from  their  two-month  European 
holiday. 

Their  train  pulled  in  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  house  had  been 
closed  up  for  the  summer  and  was  foodless 
and  servantless,  and  yet — before  noon — 
Ralph  was  on  the  telephone  to  his  office 
instructing  his  secretary  to  "round  up  the 
gang  for  a  barbecue  tomorrow." 

"The  gang,"  is  Ralph's  radio  and  televi- 
sion staff  who've  worked  with  him  ever 
since  the  Truth  Or  Consequences  days — 
some  twenty  people,  and  since  families  are 
always  included  in  any  invitations  to  the 
boss'  house,  the  group  which  piled  in  on 
Sunday  faced  the  Edwardses  with  fifty 
hungry  mouths  to  feed. 

"Sure  it  was  work,"  Ralph  will  tell  you 
cheerfully.  "But  we  wanted  to  see  every- 
body right  away  .  .  .  half  the  fun  in  a 
happy-to-be-home  party  is  having  it  be- 
fore the  excitement  wears  off." 

The  happy-to-be-home  party,  of  course, 
overflowed  from  the  patio  into  the  big 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house.  The 
brightly-colored  little  folding  tables  the 
Edwardses  keep  handy  for  just  such  occa- 
sions were  set  up  everywhere,  like  colored 
*    Easter  eggs. 

„       The  garden,  like  the  indoor  playroom,  is 

divisible    by    two,    both    for    parties    and 

everyday  use.  A  picket  fence  separates  the 

grassy    area,    where    the    grownups    can 
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lounge  lazily  in  garden  chairs,  from  the 
play  yard  where  the  children  and  their 
friends  can  choose  among  swings,  climbing 
bars  and  a  roomy  playhouse,  and  where 
Henny  Penny  the  Second,  the  little  Ed- 
wardses' pet  hen,  queens  it  around  in  her 
own  private  hen  house. 

Henny  Penny  the  Second  religiously 
lays  one  egg  a  day — and  there  is  a  daily 
morning  race  for  the  play  yard  to  claim  it 
for  breakfast.  She  is  a  respected  member 
of  the  family,  and  just  slightly  less  revered 
than  her  mother,  the  original  Henny  Penny. 

Henny  Penny  the  First  walked  into  their 
yard  on  Good  Friday  two  years  ago — and 
this  is  in  an  exclusive  city  residential  sec- 
tion, remember — took  to  her  nest  on  Easter 
Sunday,  and  hatched  her  brood  on  Mother's 
Day! 

The  day  that  she  died  would  have  been 
one  of  almost  unbearable  gloom,  except 
that  Barbara  had  had  the  foresight  to  let 
the  children  keep  their  favorite  of  her 
children. 

The  library  where  grandmother  Edwards 
is  apt  to  be  napping  has  yet  another 
corner  fireplace.  The  books  which  line  the 
walnut-paneled  walls  look  read — another 
surprising  note  in  a  town  where  the  deco- 
rators so  often  supply  the  "library"  along 
with  the  lamps  and  carpets.  Only  a  few 
leather-bound  volumes,  rare  editions  Ralph 
and  Barbara  "picked  up"  in  England  last 
summer,  have  that  hands-off  look. 

Back  of  the  library,  along  the  northern 
borders  of  the  garden,  sprawls  the  cooking 
and  dining  wing.  The  kitchen,  which  has 
just  been  modernized,  is  a  marvel  of  effi- 
ciency, thanks  to  more  Barbara  Edwards 
inventions. 

Bright  red  vinyl  work  surfaces  cheer  up 
the  pale  yellow  tile  walls.  A  dishwasher 
and  garbage  disposal  unit  have  been  built 
into  the  window  wall.  Built-in  cupboards 
are  everywhere,  including  vegetable  bins 
with  metal  air  vents  of  Barbara's  contriv- 
ing. 

Except  for  the  maid,  the  only  non-family 
member  of  the  household  is  Evelyn  Has- 
kett,  an  attractive  young  woman,  who 
helps  Barbara  transport  the  children  to 
and  from  school  and  their  doctor's  and 
dentist's  appointments,  dines  with  the 
children  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
business  or  a  social  engagement  conflicts 
with  the  family  dinner,  answers  the  busy 
phone,  and  handles  such  of  Ralph's  mail 
which  goes  through  his  "home  office." 

I~|ne  of  the  things  about  which  Barbara 
^  Edwards  is  adamant  is  that  her  chil- 
dren's bringing  up  shall  not  be  left  to 
servants. 

"Their  manners  are  made  every  day," 
she  insists,  "you  can't  leave  that  to  just 
anyone." 

The  six  o'clock  family  dinner  is  the  high 
point  of  the  Edwards  family's  day — if  it's 
an  etiquette  school  as  well  nobody  seems 
to  notice.  Ralph's  work  allows  him  much 
less  time  with  the  children  than  he  would 
like,  and  he  is  grateful  for  this  daily 
chance  to  see  them  all  together. 

The  dining  room  is  big,  with  a  colorful 
Oriental  rug  and  expandable  mahogany 
table.  The  atmosphere  here,  too,  is  "back 
east"  in  flavor — the  crystal  and  silver  ap- 
pointments reek  of  tradition  and  stability. 

Decoration  of  the  breakfast  room,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  left  to  the  chil- 
dren. There  is  nothing  formal  about  the 
menagerie  of  wooden  nursery  figures  which 
decorate  the  walls,  or  the  hanging  cup- 
board full  of  China  animals. 

As  you  climb  the  balustraded  staircase 
to  the  upper  floor,  Barbara  Edwards  is  apt 
to  tell  you,  "I  know  my  bed  is  made — I 
made  it  myself." 

The  children's  rooms  and  the  guest  room, 


currently  being  used  by  Ralph's  charming 
mother,  are  designed  as  retreats  where  the 
occupants  may  do  exactly  as  they  like — 
and  they  look  it.  Christene's  overflows  with 
books  and  her  collection  of  story  book 
dolls,  Lauren's  with  battered  but  well  loved 
toys. 

Gary's  room  is  a  typical  boy's  room  with 
wall  paper  of  his  own  selection — three 
types  of  horsemen  .  .  .  the  knight,  the 
jockey,  and  the  cowboy. 

Grandmother's  room  is  chintzy  and  fresh, 
with  handsome  old  rosebud  chairs  drawn 
up  to  a  cozy  fireplace. 

Another  corner  room  is  given  over  to 
Ralph's  "home  office."  With  panelled  walls, 
magazine  strewn  desk  and  leather  up- 
holstered swivel  chair,  it  looks  almost 
too  comfortable  to  be  a  work  room. 

The  other  chairs — every  one  designed 
for  comfort — are  unsittable,  it  is  true,  since 
they're  buried  in  piles  of  framed  photo- 
graphs. Those  pictures  are  meant  to  go  on 
the  walls,  but  there's  no  more  room. 

"Dalph  is  an  incurable  framer,  and  look- 
-*-*-  ing  at  the  wall  exhibit  you  can  read  a 
story  in  pictures  of  his  whole  life:  the 
elementary  school  class  in  "that  wide  place 
in  the  road"  Ralph  remembers  so  fondly, 
Merino,  Colorado,  his  home  town;  his  Oak- 
land, California,  high  school  graduating 
class;  dramatics  department  play  casts  at 
the  University  of  California;  Merritt  Busi- 
ness College  friends;  Ralph  with  his  first 
radio  boss,  Major  Bowes;  a  still  from  his 
first  movie  role;  Ralph  skiing,  Ralph  rop- 
ing a  steer,  Ralph  and  Barbara  in  their 
first  home  in  Poundridge,  New  York. 

And  the  hundreds  of  pictures  for  which 
there  is  no  wall  space?  Barbara  pulls  out 
one  of  them  at  random. 

"A  horse  he  knew  once,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing. 

Her  concern  for  the  children's  healthful 
development  actually  is  the  dominating 
theme  of  Barbara  Edwards'  life.  She  is  on 
the  board  of  the  PTA — "and  probably  will 
be  until  I  run  out  of  children" — and  ac- 
tive in  a  program  the  Episcopal  church  has 
undertaken  for  young  folk. 

"Our  school  is  on  the  conservative  side," 
she  says,  "and  frankly  I'm  grateful  for  it. 
You  may  think  that's  odd  coming  from  a 
product  of  progressive  education — but  we 
figure  we  can  give  our  children  the  'ex- 
perience learning'  they  need  right  here  at 
home.  The  school  concentrates  on  the 
fundamentals.  It  may  be  old  fashioned,  but 
they're  really  learning." 

Barbara  probably  gives  the  school  too 
much  credit  for  her  small  fry's  progress. 
They're  learning  because  learning  and 
growing  is  implicit  in  the  way  they're  being 
brought  up.  Not  every  child  has  the  easy 
access  to  art  and  music,  new  friends  and 
new  places  that  the  young  Edwardses  have 
come  to  take  for  granted. 

"Now  that  they're  all  through  being 
babies,  we  can  pick  up  and  go  somewhere 
any  time  we  like — they're  wonderful  little 
travelers,"  their  mother  says.  "Ralph  and  I 
have  always  said  we  wanted  four  children, 
but  now  we  aren't  sure. 

"When  your  children  are  little,  it  seems 
that  one  of  them  is  down  with  something 
all  the  time.  And  in  spite  of  all  of  my 
training  in  psychology,  I  guess  I'm  just  a 
worrisome  mother — any  little  cough  or 
sneeze  and  I'd  run  for  the  baby  book  and 
the  steamer. 

"Our  three  now  have  all  their  diseases 
behind  them — and  it's  delightful!" 

That  it's  delightful  is  obvious.  And  for 
anyone  who's  come  to  believe  that  things 
are  hopelessly  grim  and  futureless  these 
days,  no  medicine  could  afford  quicker 
relief  than  to  spend  a  day  at  home  with  the 
Edwardses. 


How  to  Choose  a 
Mother-in-Law 

(Continued  from  page  37) 
to  dress;  3:00  P.M.  meet  Father  Daley  at 
Chancellory — get  married,"  it  indicated 
she  had  allowed  at  the  most  forty  minutes 
for  those  preparations  which  usually  take 
brides  hours  and  hours. 

Had  I  known  what  I  know  now,  I 
would  have  stayed  blocks  away  from  that 
whirlwind  which  is  Fran  dressing  in  a 
hurry.  There's  reason,  I  discovered,  for 
the  ban  against  seeing  your  bride  before 
the  service. 

I  had  ignored  it,  for  trying  to  be  helpful 
and  knowing  Fran's  way  of  turning  the 
crossing  of  a  street  into  an  adventure,  I 
had  thought  it  wisest  to  meet  Nan  and 
Fran  at  their  apartment  and  drive  them 
to  the  chapel  myself. 

Worthy  as  my  intention  was,  there  was 
still  another  circumstance  that  was 
destined  to  precipitate  the  fight.  In  the  year 
1942,  you  will  recall,  virtually  every 
marriageable  guy  also  was  draftable.  For 
the  short  time  I  had  left  before  going  into 
service,  Fran  and  I  decided  it  would  be 
best  for  me  to  move  directly  into  Fran 
and  Nan's  two-bedroom  apartment  on 
Marine  Drive.  Our  own  home  we'd  choose 
later. 

I  should  have  known  better,  but  foolishly, 
I  chose  to  bring  my  suitcases  with  me  when 
I  went  to  call  for  my  bride,  arriving  about 
an  hour  early.  Nan  did  gasp  slightly,  but 
she  bustled  about  to  make  me  welcome. 
"Bring  your  things  directly  into  Fran's 
room,"  she  directed.  "I'll  make  space  so 
you  can  find  a  clean  shirt  at  least." 

Whereupon  she  dumped  dresser  drawers 
out  onto  the  bed.  In  the  middle  of  the 
mess,  before  Nan  had  a  chance  to  put 
anything  away,  in  walked  Fran.  Fran  took 
one  horrified  glance  and  shrieked,  "What 
are  you  two  doing?" 

Innocent  like,  I  answered,  "Just  getting 
settled." 

You  know  how  her  eyes  flash  when  Mme. 
Ooglepus  heckles  her  on  Kukla,  Fran 
and  Ollie?  Well,  they  shot  lightning 
bolts  at  me.  "Archie  Levington,"  she 
commanded.  "You  get  out  of  here,  right 
this  minute,  or  you  won't  have  anything 
to  get  settled  for.  A  girl  is  entitled  to  be  a 
blushing  bride  once  in  her  life  and  I 
scarcely  have  time   for   a   shower." 

Guilty  as  a  couple  of  kids  caught  in  a 
jam  jar,  Nan  and  I  tiptoed  out.  But  the 
moment  the  door  slammed  behind  us,  Nan 
saw  the  funny  side.  There's  no  more 
beautiful  sight  in  the  world  than  Nan  when 
she  throws  back  her  head  and  laughs.  Any 
other  mother  would  have  rushed  to  the  side 
of  her  only  daughter,  fussing  over  the 
error  until  both  were  in  a  nervous  dither, 
but  Nan,  having  brought  Fran  up  to  be 
independent,  had  confidence  in  her  daugh- 
ter. Her  laughter  was  genuine  enjoy- 
ment of  the  humor  of  our  situation. 

That  laughter  broke  the  tension.  My 
knees  returned  from  milk  to  muscle,  and 
Fran,  her  own  sense  of  humor  bubbling 
to  the  surface,  opened  the  door  an  inch. 
"Fine  guy  you  are,"  Fran  laughed.  "You 
must  be  what  they  mean  by  an  eager 
bridegroom.  Just  calm  down,  Archie.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go  together." 

Ten  years,  in  many  show  business  mar- 
riages is  a  long  time,  longer  than  many  of 
them  survive.  To  me  it  has  seemed  short, 
for  Fran  and  I  have  been  blessed  with  the 
satisfactory  kind  of  living  in  which  the 
pleasure  of  being  together  colors  every- 
thing we  think,  everything  we  do. 

We've  had  our  tiffs  and  stormy  periods. 
That's  bound  to  happen  to  any  couple  who 
love  each  other  with  an  acute  awareness, 
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but  we've  weathered  them  and  we  ac- 
knowledge that  Nan,  that  mother-in-law 
I  so  wisely  picked,  is  our  bulwark  of 
strength.  We've  depended  often  on  her 
to  keep  us  on  the  beam. 

My  feeling  toward  Nan  is  so  strong  that 
when  someone  starts  a  mother-in-law  joke, 
I'm  likely  to  interrupt,  "Hey,  you're  talk- 
ing about  the  woman  I  love."  Perhaps, 
instead,  I  should  adapt  the  old  recipe 
for  rabbit  pie  which  began,  "First  catch 
your  rabbit  .  .  ."  and  say  that  the  formula 
for  a  happy  marriage  begins,  "First  find 
the  right  wife  and  then  you'll  find  the 
right  mother-in-law." 

I'm  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  Gloria  Van, 
the  sultry  vocalist  you  see  on  the  Wayne 
King  show,  confirms  it.  Married  to  Fran's 
brother  Lynn,  she's  as  fond  of  Nan  as  I  am. 

Difficult  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  define  why 
he  loves  his  wife,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  analyze  her.  I  can  do  it  only  by 
talking  about  Nan,  for  in  many  respects 
Fran  is  a  reflection  of  Nan.  The  same 
characteristics  which  make  Fran  a  be- 
loved entertainer  have,  with  the  added 
increment  of  years,  made  Nan  a  great 
woman. 

About  both  of  them,  there  is  a  quality  of 
radiant  goodness.  Many  of  Fran's  television 
friends  have  remarked  about  this,  but 
the  first  to  call  it  to  my  attention  was  my 
own  mother. 

Mother  was  then  in  her  last  illness, 
back  home  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  wanted 
to  tell  her  all  about  my  intended  bride. 
Like  most  ardent  young  men,  I  was 
slightly  tongue-tied,  so  I  sent  her  Fran's 
picture  and  asked  her  to  listen  to  Fran's 
programs. 

Ecstatically  in  love  though  I  was, 
mother's  response  surprised  me.  She 
wrote,  "I  sit  and  look  at  that  good  face  by 
the  hour  and  it  makes  me  feel  better. 
You're  marrying  a  fine  woman,  Archie." 

Goodness  as  such  was  not  the  thing  I 
found  most  exciting  in  those  days,  but 
as  I  grew  to  know  Nan  as  well  as  Fran 
better,  I  comprehended  more  fully  what 
my  mother  meant. 

Nan  and  Fran  live  those  principles  many 
other  people  talk  about — belief  in  God 
and  belief  in  the  intrinsic  dignity  and  value 
of  each  individual.  With  Nan,  and  con- 
sequently with  Fran,  such  beliefs  do  not 
originate  with  any  campaigns  for  tolerance 
and  non- discrimination.  Instead,  they  are 
rooted  deeply  in  the  background  of  the 
family  itself. 

The  first  Allisons  came  to  Iowa  when 
the  country  was  new  and  when,  in  the 
pioneers'  never-ending  battle  with  the 
elements,  a  good  neighbor  could  mean  the 
difference  between  death  and  survival. 
Both  Nan  and  Fran  were  reared  in  small 
towns  where  the  individual  continues  to  be 
of  supreme  importance.  You  know  every- 
one's joys,  sorrows  and  problems,  and 
what's  more,  you  have  to  live  with  them. 
Your  neighbor's  life  affects  your  own  life 
much  more  sharply  than  it  does  in  a  city. 
Alert  in  mind  and  observation  as  well  as 
warm  of  heart,  Nan  and  Fran  have  ab- 
sorbed all  this  and  live  richer,  fuller  lives 
because  of  it. 

In  such  experience  you  find  the  reason 
for  Fran's  complete  acceptance  of  the 
Kuklapolitans  as  individuals  rather  than 
as  puppets,  and  you  also  find,  obviously, 
the  source  of  her  grass-roots  Aunt  Fanny 
character  on  the  Breakfast  Club.  When 
Aunt  Fanny  tells  Don  McNeill  of  the 
Fancy  Doers  and  Busy  Fingers  Club 
putting  on  a  church  social,  Fran  also 
knows  who  brought  the  sandwiches. 

I'll  not  forget  my   own  introduction  to 

.    the    way    the    Allisons'    particular    small 

town  had  influenced  Nan  and  Fran.  I  had 

*    thought  I  knew  quite  a  good  deal  about  the 

world,  for  on  graduating  from  law  school 

I  had  gone  to  Denver  to  manage  an  invest- 
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ment  house,  had  become  interested  in  a 
silver  mine  and  a  number  of  other  projects 
and  finally,  in  1935,  had  taken  a  whale 
of  a  financial  licking.  After  moving  to 
Chicago,  I  found  a  job  with  Leeds  Music 
Company  and  by  the  time  Fran  arrived 
in  town,  fresh  from  a  small  radio  station, 
I  was  a  fairly  successful  song  plugger.  A 
little  condescending,  I  confess,  I  agreed  to 
go  with  a  friend  to  meet  NBC's  Iowa  im- 
port. 

"I'll  give  her  six  months,"  I  remarked. 
"The  corn  will  show  up.  You'll  see." 

All  I  can  say  now  is  that  in  the  Allison 
family  the  tall  corn  that  showed  up  sure 
tasseled  out  in  stars.  Taking  Fran  out  to 
dinner  to  discuss  a  song  I  was  promoting, 
I  discovered  her  brother  Lynn  was  playing 
tenor  sax  with  a  name  band  and  that  Fran 
herself  knew  more  about  my  business  than 
I  did  in  those  days. 

Before  I  was  aware  of  what  hit  me,  I 
was  in  love  with  Fran  and  when  we  drove 
to  LaPorte  City,  Iowa,  for  a  visit,  I  came 
to  love  her  folks  as  well. 

I  had  held  a  shadow  of  dread  of  the  trip, 
for  I  knew  her  father  was  an  invalid. 
While  still  a  young  man,  he  had  suffered 
a  stroke  and  been  paralyzed.  I  suppose  I 
expected  a  house  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 
Instead  I  found  a  family  which,  by  habit, 
met  hardship  with  laughter,  including 
the  man  who,  though  bedridden,  could 
still  rib  me  gently  because  I  was  a  city 
slicker  who  didn't  know  the  difference 
between  day  birds  from  night  birds  and 
mistook  the  call  of  a  mourning  dove  for  the 
hoot   of   an   owl. 

And  I  also  found  Nan,  a  woman  whose 
deep  and  lifelong  interest  had  centered  in 
her  home  and  family,  yet  when  the  neces- 
sity forced  it,  had  shouldered  the  task  of 
supporting  the  family  as  a  seamstress  and 
had  done  it  without  donning  the  cloak 
of  a  martyr.  Despite  differences  in  our 
ages  and  backgrounds,  we  became  friends 
and  have  remained  friends  through  the 
years.  When  her  husband  died,  it  was  my 
wish  as  well  as  Fran's  that  she  move  to 
Chicago  and  after  our  marriage  live  with 
us. 

In  telling  of  our  life  together  I  want  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  our  house 
requires  no  special  hat  hooks  for  halos. 
Impressively  good  though  she  may  be,  Nan 
is  no  more  sanctimonious  than  Fran  is. 

If  you  think  Fran  is  an  ad-lib  artist, 
you  should  hear  Nan.  She's  the  woman 
who  actually  finds  the  perfect  retort  which 
most  of  us  are  still  searching  for  hours 
later. 

There  was  a  Sunday  Nan  slipped  on  the 
ice.  A  neighbor,  rushing  up,  exclaimed, 
"My  goodness,  Mrs.  Allison,  did  you  fall?" 


Fran  Allison  as  the  hilarious  Aunt  Fan- 
ny on  the  Don  McNeill  Breakfast 
Club,    jokes    with    the    jovial    emcee. 


Nan,  her  best  hat  askew,  gathered  up 
her  sprawled  feet  and  her  dignity.  "Of 
course  not,"  she  replied  tartly,  "I  always 
sit  down  here  on  my  way  to  church." 

Fran's  facility  with  the  same  sort  of 
reply  has  led  a  number  of  people  to  tell 
me,  "I'd  sure  hate  to  tangle  with  her  in 
front  of  a  microphone.  She'd  cut  me  to 
ribbons." 

That's  where  they're  wrong.  Quick  as 
she  is  with  an  answer,  Fran  is  careful 
never  to  reach  for  a  laugh  at  someone's 
expense.  Many  times,  in  telling  me  about 
something  which  happened,  she'll  giggle, 
"I  thought  of  saying  so-and-so,  but  I  was 
afraid  it  would  be  a  bit  cruel,  so  I  didn't." 
Fran's  jokes,  and  Nan's  too,  are  usually 
directed  toward  themselves,  and  when 
either  begins  recounting  some  misadven- 
ture— and  they  get  into  plenty — listeners 
laugh  until  their  sides  ache. 

There's  a  strong  bond  between  Nan  and 
Fran,  but  hers  is  not  the  smothering  kind 
of  mother-love.  Instead,  Nan  is  fan  and 
critic  at  the  same  time.  She  constantly 
challenges  her  daughter  and  me,  and  Fran 
and  I  have  to  stay  on  our  toes  to  keep  up 
with  her.  It's  good  for  both  of  us. 

Needless  to  say,  life  under  the  same 
roof  with  two  such  women  has  a  tang  and 
zest.  The  aforementioned  roof  now  covers 
a  remodelled  coach  house  on  Chicago's 
near-North  Side,  convenient  to  our  work, 
and  easy  for  people  to  drop  in.  The 
Johnny  Desmonds  are  our  neighbors,  Burr 
Tillstrom  and  his  parents  live  just  down 
the  street,  and  we're  right  around  the 
corner  from  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  where 
many  of  our  friends  stay  when  in  town. 

Nan  joins  us  in  giving  those  friends 
a  wide-armed  welcome,  and  they  love 
her,  too.  I've  noticed  that  aside  from 
according  her  due  respect,  there's  no  age 
barrier  between  them.  Burr  says  it  this 
way:  "I  think  both  Nan  and  Fran  have 
found  the  fountain  of  youth.  They  are 
no  age  and  every  age.  They  live  today 
whenever  today  may  be,  and  because  they 
are  so  alive,  both  are  beautiful  and  excit- 
ing women." 

In  our  particular  division  of  labor,  Nan 
takes  responsibility  for  keeping  the  house 
running,  supervising  Rose,  our  maid,  and 
picking  up  after  Fran  and  me.  Neither  of 
us,  she  insists,  has  ever  been  known  to 
close  a  dresser  drawer.  She  fusses,  but  it's 
a  fond  sort  of  fussing,  for  Nan  has  the 
gift  of  accepting  people  as  they  are  and 
enjoying    them. 

Our  major  go-around,  and  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous, amiable  one,  has  its  origin,  in 
Nan's  dislike  of  throwing  anything  away. 
This,  I  think,  is  inherited  from  her 
pioneer  background.  In  the  early  days  on 
the  prairie,  you  saved  everything  or  else 
you  might  end  up  wanting  a  thing  and 
being  unable  to  get  a  replacement.  Along 
the  same  line,  Nan  is  sharply  conscious  of 
the  change  in  seasons  and  prepares  for 
them.  She  orders  wood  for  the  fireplace; 
she'll  cut  short  a  visit  to  Iowa  if  the  straw- 
berries are  ripe  for  canning;  she'll  see  that 
fertilizer  is  put  into  the  small  flower  beds 
in  our  tiny  courtyard  and  that  seed  is  on 
hand  for  planting. 

It  results,  too,  in  both  Fran  and  Nan 
being  imaginative  cooks.  Nan,  in  particular, 
can  stir  up  such  fine  things  out  of  left- 
overs that  I'll  usually  enter  the  house 
shouting,  "Hey,  Ma,  what's  cooking?" 
and  go  straight  to  the  kitchen  to  demand 
a   taste. 

Unfortunately,  with  such  cooking,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  repeat  performances.  Once 
Nan  put  together  a  pie  of  strawberries, 
cherries  and  pineapple,  the  most  delicious 
I  ever  ate.  Several  times  she  has  tried  to 
duplicate  it,  but  it's  never  been  quite  the 
same,  for  that  day  she  had  simply  cleaned 
out  the  refrigerator  and  had  no  real 
recollection  of  the  proportions. 


It's  only  when  that  save- everything 
principle  is  applied  to  house  furnishings 
that  we  tangle.  I  have  the  same  acute 
sensitivity  to  color  and  design  that  Fran 
has  to  sound.  I  can't  help  it  if  Great-great- 
aunt  Tabitha  did  hand-paint  a  certain 
plate.  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  it,  and  Nan, 
bless  her,  is  considerate  enough  of  my 
feelings   to   keep   it  out   of   sight. 

Our  touchy  spots  about  sound  and  color 
have  resulted  in  a  piece  of  construction 
which  I  think  is  going  to  be  important  to 
our  future.  I  know  it's  added  happiness  to 
our  present  design  for  living. 

It  happened  this  way:  When  Burr  began 
remodelling  his  coach  house  down  the 
block,  I  got  the  bug,  too,  and  decided  to 
do  over  our  first  floor  which  we  were 
vstill  using  as  a  garage.  Both  Fran  and  I 
wanted  to  build  a  ranch  house  outside 
Chicago,  but  realizing  neither  of  us 
could  afford  the  transportation  time,  we 
agreed  that  if  we  wanted  the  outdoors 
feeling,  we  had  to  create  it  right  where 
we  were.  We  achieved  it  through  wood- 
panelled  walls  stained  a  soft  brown,  a 
rug  of  hemp  squares  and  modern  furni- 
ture. 

Since  we  were  all  torn  up  anyway,  I 
concluded  this  was  the  time  to  incorporate 
a  dream  of  my  own  and  turn  the  place 
into  a  good  workroom.  I  had  Fran's  needs 
particularly  in  mind,  for,  having  perfect 
pitch,  she  can  set  her  teeth  on  edge  over 
the  creaking  of  a  door  and  often  finds  it 
difficult  to  rehearse  in  a  bad  room.  Aim- 
ing at  a  perfection  which  would  make 
her  comfortable,  I  called  in  a  sound  en- 
gineer   and    we    worked    the    place    over. 

I  made  provision,  too,  for  my  own 
gadgets  which  tie  in  with  our  work.  In 
what  amounts  to  a  miniature  control 
room,  I  have  a  projector  on  which  I  run 
those  movies  I  take  and  we  also  use  it 
to  study  the  Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie  kine- 
scopes. In  the  same  manner,  I  have  a  tape 
recorder  to  take  Aunt  Fanny  broadcasts 
off  the  air. 

Sessions  in  our  workroom  have  since 
become  a  habit.  When  you  hear  the 
Sharp  disc  of  Jack  Halloran's  Love  Lies 
and  Win  Stracke's  I'm  An  Optimist,  on 
the  Mercury  label,  you  will  encounter 
some  of  the  results.  We've  found  out 
that  when  people  settle  down  in  a  com- 
fortable and  congenial  place,  ideas  flow 
freely. 

And  where  do  Nan  and  Fran  fit  into 
this?  Actually,  they  do  their  part  far 
ahead  of  such  sessions,  for  when  a  com- 
poser submits  a  tune,  I  take  it  home  and 
Fran  tries  it  out.  She  may  say  it  needs 
something.  "Change  that  progression; 
strengthen  this  part  of  the  melody." 

But  it  is  Nan  who  virtually  is  our  final 
judge  of  what  to  publish.  Listening  to 
radio  and  watching  television  constantly, 
she  has  an  average  person's  attitude  in 
contrast  to  Fran's  and  my  technical  knowl- 
edge. We've  even  trusted  her  reaction 
to  jive  since  one  day  we  came  in  and 
found  Nan,  her  hair  up  in  pin  curls,  her 
feet  on  an  ottoman  and  her  nose  buried 
in  a  copy  of  Down  Beat  which  her  son, 
Lynn,  had  left  at  our  house. 

Now,  or  soon  in  the  future,  you'll  be 
hearing  four  tunes  Nan  helped  choose. 
In  addition  to  Love  Lies  and  I'm  An 
Optimist,  we're  putting  out  Lonesome  So 
Lonesome  and  a  tricky  one  called  Secret 
of  My  Success. 

Fran  and  I  hope  you'll  like  them,  for 
we  know  the  songs  people  sing  influence 
their  ideas  and  their  lives.  We  think,  too. 
that  when  we  stick  to  those  our  Nan 
approves,  in  singing  them,  you'll  be  happy. 
For  making  people  happy  is  the  objective 
of  Nan's  life,  an  objective  Nan  has  passed 
on  to  Fran.  I  kriDw  because,  as  I  said  before, 
"First  find  the  right  wife  and  then  you'll 
find  the  right  mother-in-law."  I  sure  did. 
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Arthur  Godfrey,  Talent  Scout 


(Continued  from  page  63) 
Worry  assailed  her  again  about  the  song. 
She  loved  "Stormy  Weather,"  but  it  was 
an  old  song,  and  it  had  been  sung  by  the 
most    famous    names    in    show    business. 

And  then  she  heard  Godfrey  mention  her 
name,  and  she  was  walking  out  toward  him 
on  a  cloud  of  unreality.  Not  to  sing  with 
some  Victrola  records,  alone  in  the  living 
room,  but  in  front  of  a  real  orchestra,  with 
millions  of  people  watching  her!  Almost 
shaking  with  fright,  she  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  the  genial  Godfrey,  then  faced 
the  TV  cameras  and  began  to  sing,  as  the 
old  haunting  music  swelled  up  behind 
her.  ... 

It  was  as  though  destiny  had  taken  over 
half  a  century  to  build  up  to  that  climactic 
moment  in  a  young  girl's  life.  June's  father 
had  sung  on  the  streets  of  his  native 
Naples  as  a  small  boy.  He  still  had  a  fine 
voice  when  he  came  to  America  at  seven- 
teen as  a  plasterer,  and  was  in  great  de- 
mand to  sing  Neapolitan  folk  songs  and 
ballads  at  Italian-American  weddings  and 
parties.  Friends  took  him  to  a  singing 
teacher,  who  was  enthusiastic  about  his 
high  promise  as  a  professional.  But  June's 
father  quit  his  study  in  two  weeks,  when 
the  teacher  insisted  he  would  have  to  give 
up  rich  Italian  foods  and  late  singing  at 
parties.  Now  sixty-three,  he  still  works  as 
a  plasterer. 

June's  mother  was  born  into  a  musical 
family  of  Austria.  Her  father  was  con- 
ductor of  a  village  band,  and  taught  each 
of  his  thirteen  children  to  play  a  different 
instrument.  June's  mother  came  to  Ameri- 
ca when  she  was  twenty -three,  and  worked 
as  a  baby  nurse  until  she  fell  under  the 
spell  of  her  husband's  voice. 

June  had  no  illusions,  or  even  dreams, 


about  singing  in  public.  Her  father  was 
the  family  singer,  not  her.  June  decided  to 
be  a  dress  designer,  and  took  a  job  at  Van 
Raalte  as  a  file  clerk  to  earn  money  for 
her  tuition.  In  three  weeks  they  promoted 
her  to  bookkeeping  and  comptometer  oper- 
ation, with  a  salary  of  thirty -four  dollars  a 
week.  June  felt  that  she  was  doing  splen- 
didly. 

In  March,  1951,  her  mother  was  unable 
to  attend  a  wedding,  and  insisted  that  June 
go  in  her  place.  It  was  one  of  those  large, 
gay  Italian-American  affairs,  and  many 
guests  were  asked  to  sing.  Among  them 
was  June,  who  was  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  singing  before  a  group  of  people. 

She  sang  "Stormy  Weather,"  one  of  her 
favorites.  To  her  astonishment,  the  guests 
were  so  enthusiastic  that  they  insisted 
upon  an  encore.  Unknown  to  June,  among 
the  guests  was  a  man  named  Sol  Gilbert, 
an  uncle  of  Abe  Burrows.  The  mother  of 
the  bride,  impressed  with  June's  voice, 
asked  Gilbert  if  he  didn't  think  she  had 
possibilities  for  a  professional  career. 

"You  mean  that  she  isn't  a  professional?" 
he  exclaimed  in  surprise.  Two  weeks  later 
he  phoned  June  and  told  her  that  she  was 
going  to  have  an  audition  with  Godfrey's 
Talent  Scouts.  June  was  so  amazed  and 
frightened  at  the  idea  that  she  tried  to  beg 
off,  but  Sol  Gilbert  and  her  parents 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  At  the  audition,  de- 
spite her  extreme  nervousness,  her  bell- 
clear,  powerful  voice  so  thrilled  the  band 
that  they  all  applauded.  That  surprise  gave 
her  enough  confidence  to  sing  on  the  show, 
and  now,  finally,  she  was  facing  the  TV 
cameras.  .  .  . 

The  studio  audience  was  spellbound.  It 
was  incredible  that  so  powerful  a  volume 
of  rich,  beautiful  sound  could  pour  so  ef- 


fortlessly out  of  June  Valli's  slight  little 
figure.  When  the  last  notes  of  "Stormy 
Weather"  died  away,  there  was  a  moment's 
stunned  silence.  And  then  the  "applauso- 
meter"  registered  over  100  decibels  of  en- 
thusiasm, not  once  but  twice.  June  almost 
fainted  when  Arthur  Godfrey  announced 
that  she  had  won.  At  one  wave  of  the 
magic  Godfrey  wand,  a  thirty-four-dol- 
lar-a-week  bookkeeper  had  disappeared 
and  a  brilliant  new  singing  star  was  born. 

She  was  signed  for  five  weeks  on  Stop 
the  Music,  replacing  Kay  Armen.  At  the 
smart  Manhattan  night  club,  La  Vie  en 
Rose,  she  shared  the  spotlight  with  screen 
star  Celeste  Holm.  She  sang  with  Vaughn 
Monroe's  and  Ralph  Flanagan's  orchestras, 
and  had  her  own  radio  show  on  ABC.  She 
appeared  on  all  the  top  TV  shows.  Warner's 
wanted  her  to  make  a  screen  test,  but  June 
preferred  to  make  records  for  Victor.  It 
was  there  that  the  singing  idols  she  had 
worshipped,  Dinah  Shore  and  Perry  Como, 
stepped  out  of  her  scrapbooks  to  shake  her 
hand  and  wish  her  luck. 

"One  of  the  best  singers  to  come  up  in 
recent  months,"  was  the  way  Billboard,  the 
theatrical  trade  journal,  described  June  in 
a  review.  "Does  blues  and  ballads  in  such 
a  thrilling  fashion  that  she  just  about 
walks  away  with  the  show." 

Overnight  success  hasn't  spoiled  June. 
She  still  lives  quietly  at  home  with  her 
parents.  Because  she  loves  animals,  she 
spent  $125  of  the  first  singing  money  she 
had  earned  to  buy  a  little  dachshund  she 
named  "Schatzie,"  which  is  German  for 
"sweetheart."  She  had  been  tempted  to 
name  him  after  the  man  who  had  changed 
the  whole  course  of  her  life  into  a  modern 
fairy  tale.  But  she  wasn't  too  sure  that 
Godfrey  would  be  flattered! 


(Continued  from  page  68) 
building  or  the  apartment — lots  of  front 
and  back  hallways,  a  staircase  with  a  rail- 
ing that  is  wont  to  break  up  even  the 
best  trained  children,  and  closets  that  really 
fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed.  But  it  is  with  pardonable  pride 
that  I  revel  in  the  enthusiasm  so  often 
shown  by  visitors.  You  see,  I,  personally, 
have  done  or  supervised  all  the  purchasing, 
arranging,  color  scheming,  of  the  apart- 
ment. My  home  is  me  .  .  .  the  good  and  bad 
alike  .  .  .  and  I  believe  that  if  folks  like 
my  home,  chances  are  they'll  like  me.  I 
guess  you  might  say  that  through  the  years 
the  furnishing  of  ray  home  has  been  my 
hobby.  New  York's  Third  Avenue  with 
its  antique  and  second-hand  shops  has  been 
my  happy  hunting  ground.  Fifteen  years 
ago  I  found  my  lovely  mahogany  tilt- 
top  table  in  one  of  these  shops  .  .  .  tucked 
away  under  layers  of  battered  chairs, 
chipped  knick-knacks  and  heavy  dust. 
A  furniture  man  refinished  it,  making  the 
most  of  the  beautiful  grain,  and  all  I've 
had  to  do  since  is  to  preserve  that  lovely 
finish. 

Which  brings  me  to  one  of  my  manias. 
The  preservation  of  furniture.  To  me  it 
makes  no  difference  how  elegant  or  inele- 
gant the  piece  is — if  it  was  worth  buying, 
it's  worth  preserving.  Even  the  nicest  piece 
can  soon  lose  its  beauty  if  not  properly 
cared  for.  And  the  proper  care  of  woods  is 
really  quite  simple.  I've  found  the  best  way 
to   preserve  •  and   protect   the   finish   is   to 

R  polish  with  a  paste  wax  two  or  three  times 
a  year.  To  do  this,  use  a  clean,  soft  cloth — 
either  cheesecloth,  flannel,  wool,  or  old 
silk.  Dip  cloth  in  cold  water  and  wring  out 

__  as  dry  as  possible.  Make  a  flat  pad  of  the 
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cloth  and  wipe  it  across  the  wax  in  the 
can.  Apply  in  a  thin,  even  coat  to  a  small 
section  at  a  time.  Apply  with  a  circular 
motion.  Allow  to  set  until  the  wax  is 
just  slightly  moist.  Polish  with  a  soft,  dry 
cloth — rub  across  the  grain  of  the  wood 
first,  with  quick  strokes.  Then  rub  with 
the  grain,  using  longer  strokes.  By  polish- 
ing the  wax  before  it  is  completely  dry, 
you  save  time  and  energy  and  avoid 
streaking.  Once  a  week  use  a  liquid  or 
cream  wax  to  remove  smudges  and  finger- 
marks. Dust  daily  to  prevent  scratches  due 
to  an  accumulation  of  dust  or  dirt. 

Chances  are  if  you  have  antiques  in  your 
home,  you,  too,  have  a  marble  top  table 
or  two.  I  find  that  many  people  don't  realize 
that  marble,  just  like  wood,  must  be  taken 
care  of  if  it  is  to  retain  its  original  color 
and  beauty.  Wash  off  the  marble  with  a 
light  lather  made  from  a  mild  soap  or 
detergent  and  lukewarm  water.  Rinse  with 
a  cloth  wrung  out  in  clear  water.  Dry  with 
a  soft  cloth.  To  remove  surface  stains,  use 
baking  soda  on  a  dampened  cloth  and 
rub  over  the  stain.  For  more  stubborn 
stains,  like  cigarette  burns,  use  a  grit- 
less  scouring  agent  and  rub  gently. 

I  may  not  be  an  athlete,  but  I  do  have  a 
trophy  room,  so  to  speak.  It's  really  the 
study,  otherwise  known  as  Fanny  Mer- 
rill's office.  (Fanny  is  my  dear  friend  and 
respected  right  hand.)  Fanny  sees  to  it  that 
all  the  awards  and  citations  won  by  the 
Goldbergs  are  framed  and  hung  on  the 
study  walls.  To  me  the  display  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  my  many  friends  and 
how  much  I  have  to  be  grateful  for.  The 
study,  which  was  originally  two  small 
maids'  rooms,  is  heavily  trafficked,  and 
I  soon  found  I  could  spend  a  fortune  on 


recarpeting.  This  problem  was  solved  by 
putting  down  inlaid  linoleum — dressing 
it  up  with  a  few  scatter  rugs. 

But  the  problems  of  the  study  did  not 
end  there.  The  time  came  when  the  reams 
of  back  scripts,  show  recordings  and 
necessary  file  material  threatened  to  push 
us  into  the  kitchen  or  living  room.  It  was 
then  that  we  made  what  is  probably  one 
of  history's  strangest  switches — turned 
the  original  maid's  bathroom  into  a  file 
room!  I  had  the  bathroom  fixtures  removed, 
lined  the  walls  with  shelves  and  installed 
a  large  file  cabinet.  Now  everything  we 
need  is  right  at  our  fingertips,  and  the 
Manhattan  Warehouse  must  look  else- 
where for  business. 

I  think  of  all  the  days  of  the  week 
Sunday  is  the  day  I  like  best.  In  the  Berg 
household,  it's  Family  Day.  When  the 
children,  Cherney  and  Harriet,  were  small 
and  living  at  home,  we  always  maintained 
a  very  close  and  harmonious  household. 
Suddenly  they  were  grown  and  we  were 
all  deeply  engrossed  in  our  own  projects 
.  .  .  Mr.  Berg  a  chemical  engineer,  Cherney 
a  musician  and  composer,  Harriet  a  re- 
searcher for  Tex  and  Jinx  McCrary,  and, 
of  course,  I  was  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
Goldbergs.  I  don't  quite  remember  how 
it  happened — I  don't  think  we  had  a  family 
conclave  on  the  subject — but  Sunday 
became  our  day.  Each  Sunday  we  all  get 
together,  leave  shop  talk  behind  and 
enjoy  each  other,  our  personal  problems 
and  pleasures.  If  there's  something  we 
especially  want  to  see,  we  take  in  a 
theatre  or  concert,  but  mostly  we're  just 
homebodies — loving  every  moment  of  it, 
thanking  our  lucky  stars,  and  counting 
our  blessings. 


They  Had  Their  Day 

(Continued  from  page  67) 
under  the  G.I.  Bill  but  the  budget  battle  is 
so  strenuous  that  tickets  to  a  neighbor- 
hood movie  is  a  big  treat.  And  it's  a  far 
cry  from  the  Rialto  Theatre  in  Roslindale, 
Massachusetts,  to  the  Stork  Club  in  Man- 
hattan. 

Dazzling  is  the  word  for  what  happened 
after  we  arrived  in  New  York  and  met  our 
escorts  from  NBC  and  Radio-TV  Mirror 
Magazine.  We  whipped  out  of  the  station 
into  a  cab  to  the  Hotel  Park  Sheraton  and 
found  not  just  a  room  waiting  for  us  but  a 
suite  replete  with  a  television  set  in  the 
living  room,  a  completely  equipped  kitchen 
and  a  big  bedroom. 

"Look,"  Shirley  gasped,  "chartreuse  bed- 
spreads." 

We  took  just  enough  time  to  freshen  up 
and  gape  at  our  weekend  diggings  then 
we  were  off  to  Danny's  Hideaway  for  din- 
ner. There  were  hundreds  of  autographed 
pictures  of  celebrities  on  the  wall  but  the 
memorable  picture  was  that  delicious  thick 
steak,  preceded  by  Cherrystone  clams  and 
followed  by  a  fabulous  frappe  dessert.  I 
was  thinking  this  is  quite  a  change  in  diet 
after  living  on  a  twelve-dollar-a-week 
table.  Shirley  whispered  to  me  once,  "And 
I  didn't  have  to  cook  it." 

W7"e  woke  at  nine  Saturday  but  con- 
"  tinued  our  dream  weekend  by  having 
breakfast  sent  up.  1  then  spent  forty-five 
minutes  under  the  shower,  until  Shirley 
hauled  me  out.  She  had  decided  to  pass  up 
the  tour  of  Rockefeller  Centre  in  favor  of 
a  couple  extra  hours'  rest  but  I  didn't  in- 
tend to  miss  a  thing. 

The  trip  through  the  "city  within  a  city" 
was  nothing  less  than  fascinating  with  a 
pretty,  pert  guide  to  add  to  the  charm.  We 
started  down  in  the  basement  that  extends 
under  Manhattan's  trafficked  streets  and 
gradually  made  our  way  up  to  the  seventy- 
story  Observation  Tower  just  as  the  sun 
brightened  up  a  breathtaking  view  of  the 
city. 

Next  on  the  itinerary  was  lunch  in  the 
English  Grill  with  Snooky  Lanson  and  to 
say  Snooky  was  merely  charming  belongs 
in  the  department  of  understatements.  He 
told  us  about  his  children  and  home  and 
traded  a  half-dozen  stories.  Then  he  took 
us  to  the  biggest  TV  studio  in  the  world 
to  watch  rehearsal  for  that  night's  telecast 
of  Your  Hit  Parade  on  which  he  stars. 
We  even  had  a  visit  on  stage  with  singers 
from  the  show,  Dorothy  Collins  and  Eileen 
Wilson. 

Then  came  the  highpoint  of  the  weekend, 
watching  Sid  Car  ar  and  Imogene  Coca  in 
Your  Show  of  Shows.  It  meant  more  to  us 
than  seeing  the  best  Broadway  show  for  we 
idolize  Sid  and  Imogene.  The  climax  came 
afterwards  when  we  went  backstage  to 
meet  our  favorites  and  they  were  wonder- 
ful, real  people. 

Sid  asked  us  more  questions  about  our- 
selves than  we  got  to  ask  him.  As  Shirley 
said,  "If  he  had  done  nothing  more  than 
count  up  to  ten,  I  would  have  been 
thrilled."  Imogene  said  the  nicest  thing 
about  television  is  that  the  viewers  get  a 
friendly,  family  kind  of  feeling  for  the 
stars  and  it  is  mutual.  When  we  left,  Imo- 
gene ran  over  to  the  door  to  wish  us  a 
Happy  New  Year  and  even  remembered 
our  names. 

Late  that  afternoon  we  caught  the  train 
back  to  Roslindale.  I  had  my  textbooks 
with  me  for  the  final  exams  which  were 
starting  the  next  day.  It  was  hard  con- 
centrating for  the  excitement  of  the  won- 
derful weekend  stayed  with  me. 

Once  I  turned  to  Shirley  and  said,  "It 
really  couldn't  have  happened  to  us."  But 
it  did. 
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CLEARASIL  SPECIALLY  MADE  TO 

DRY  UP  PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED. .hides  pimples  while  it  works 

You  can  now  get  the  type  of  medication  described 
in  the  January  1952  Reader's  Digest  just  by  asking 
your  druggist  for  CLEARASiL...the  scientific,  skin- 
colored  medication  especially  made  for  pimples! 
clearasil  is  greaseless  and  fast-drying  in  con- 
tact with  pimples.  Actually  starves  pimples  be- 
cause it  helps  remove  the  oils*  that  pimples  "feed" 
on.  clearasil  ends  embarrassment— gives  new 
confidence  immediately  because  its  skin-color 
hides  pimples  amazingly  while  it  helps  dry  them 
up.  And  because  clearasil  is  greaseless,  fast- 
drying  and  stainless,  it  can  be  left  on  day  and 
night  for  uninterrupted  medication. 


In  Skin  Specialists'  Tests 
Using  Clearasil  on  202  Cases 

9  out  of  10  were  cleared  up 

or  definitely  improved 
Doctors  who  tested  clearasil  were  amazed 
at  the  results.  Thousands  of  grateful  users 
have  already  found  clearasil  is  one  medi- 
cation that  really  worked  for  them.  So  even 
if  other  treatment  has  failed,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  try  this  proven  medication.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  back.  Get 
clearasil  today. 

GREASELESS...  STAINLESS 
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ECONOMY  SIZE  984  AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


*  Over-activity  of  certain  oil  glands  is  recognized  by  authorities  as  a  major  factor  in  acne.  ©  EASTCO,  Inc..  N.Y.  VI,  N.Y. 


I  UNWANTED  I 

HAIR 


J  Only  by  KILLING  THE  HAIR  ROOT  can  »ou  b.  aura  L 
mg UNWANTED  HAIR  U  CONE  FOREVER.  Bring!  f.li.1  / 
nd  social  happinaat.  Do  not  uia  our  method  luiril  J 
Fyou  hava  raad   OUf    Instruction    boot    carafully    ani  i 
flaarnad    to   uia    rho   MAHLER   METHOD  aalaly  ond J 
f  aflicianrty    Uaad  MccMsfulty  ovar  firry  roam       y^^NEW^ 

BEAUTY  ' 
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MAHLER'S,  INC Dept. 58-D, Providence  15,  fLV 
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,0LD  TOOLED 
FRAMES 


Check  size  and  color  of  frame. 
□  5x7  □  Ivory  and  Gold 

D  8x10  D  Brown  and  Gold 
Beautiful  silk  finish  black  and  white 
enlargements  made  from  your  favorite 
snapshots*  photos  or  negatives.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes 
and  clothing  for  complete  information 
on  having  your  enlargements  beauti- 
fully hand  colored  in  oil.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Simply  pay  postman  for  each 
enlargement  and  frame  plus  cost  of 
mailing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Limit  3  to  a  customer.  Originals  re- 
turned with  enlargements.  Offer 
good  in  U.S.A.    only. 

HOLLYWOOD     FILM     STUDIOS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd..  Dept.  C-80.  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


TO      NERVOUSNESS   )  W 

OLD-FASHIONED 


GET  SOME 


shut-eve 


No  Prescription  Needed 

Amazing  new  discovery  shuts  your 
eyes  softly,  safely,  naturally  ...  or 
your  money  back.  At  your  drug  store 
— 30  Tablets  $1  or  send  25c  for  gen- 
erous sample. 

FOLLOW  LABEL— AVOID  EXCESSIVE  USE 

shut-eye 

Oept.  RT,  Harrison  Products,  Inc.,  San  Francisco.  5 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 


A  few  drops  of  OTJTGRO  ©bring  blessed  relief  from 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  OUTGEO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.  OUTGEO  is  available  at  all  drug  counters. 
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H Others 


It's  easy— and  profitable 
— to  get  into  a  Greeting  Card 
and  Gift  business  of  your  own, 
full  or  spare  time.  Show  America's  greatest  line  of 
Birthday,  Anniversary,  Get-Well,  Congratulation 
Cards.  All-Occasion  Assortments  tremendous 
sellers.  Also  big  Gift  line,  wraps,  etc.  No  experi- 
ence. We  tell  you  how.  Actual  items  sent  on  ap- 
proval. Send  no  money!  Rush  name  on  postcard  now. 
GENERAL  CARD  CO. ,  1 300  W.  Jackson  Blvd. ,  Dept.  75-D,  Chicago7.  Ill 


Earn  $50  a  week 

AS  A 
PRACTICAL  NURSE! 
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Hopalong  Cassidy  Hangs  His  Hat 


(Continued  from  page  55) 
as  the  lights  twinkle  up  from  the  misty 
valley  below,  and  they  talk  of  their  plans 
for  the  future.  Likely  as  not,  just  as  they 
get  around  to  discussing  the  possibility 
of  a  return  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
where,  thirteen  years  ago,  they  spent  their 
honeymoon,  they  will  find  that  they  are 
being  circled  by  small  figures  in  "Hoppy" 
hats  and  cowboy  boots.  These  are  the 
children  from  next  door  and  their  assorted 
playmates  from  around  the  neighborhood, 
who  have  come  over  to  Bill's  house  to 
watch    Hopalong    Cassidy    on    television. 

The  Boyds  haven't  always  lived  in  their 
small  bungalow.  Five  years  ago  they  lived 
cowboy  fashion  on  a  huge  ranch  twenty 
miles  from  Malibu,  California,  and  the 
nearest  telephone.  Then  Bill  went  into 
radio  and  it  became  imperative  to  move 
nearer  town.  Now  they  can't  imagine 
living  any  other  way. 

"We  wanted  a  small  house  where  I  could 
cook  and  do  my  own  housework  during 
those  months  when  we  weren't  working 
on  location,  or  touring  the  country  on 
personal  appearances,"  Grace  says.  "When 
Bill  built  this  one-bedroom  home  we  knew 
that  it  was  just  the  sort  of  place  we  could 
lock  up  and  leave  when  we  started  off  on 
one  of  our  month-long  jaunts.  Then,  when 
we  come  home,  our  hardy,  unwatered 
geraniums  are  still  nodding  cheerily  out- 
side the  windows,  and  our  food  closet  is 
stacked  with  canned  goods  just  the  way  we 
left  it.  Getting  settled  again  is  no  problem 
at  all." 

Life  in  The  Boyds'  Nest  centers  around 
Grace  and  Bill's  television  set.  The  forest 
green  living  room  with  its  sturdy  grey 
corduroy  sofas  and  mulberry  red  chairs 
plays  host  to  small  bouncing  bodies  and 
churning  feet  as  the  kids  from  next  door 
settle  down  for  their  session  at  the  set. 
Sometimes — it's  happened  twice  lately — an 
old  movie  of  Grade's  will  be  shown  too. 

Apart  from  the  kids  who  have  a  free 
run  of  the  house,  Gracie  and  Bill  love  to 
have  occasional  dinner  parties  in  their 
tiny  green  and  white  striped  dining-room. 
There  are  only  four  dining  room  chairs, 
so  the  Boyds  usually  ask  only  one  couple 
to  dine  at  a  time.  Coming  in  pairs  to  sample 
the  tasty  dishes  that  Gracie  whips  up  are 
the  Bill  Lundigans,  Norman  Taurogs,  and 
Dennis  O'Keefes.  On  such  occasions  Bill 
and  Gracie  team  up  to  produce  roast 
squab  or  chicken  on  the  shining  electric 
spit  that  stands  against  the  dining  room 
wall,  or  else  they  get  out  the  portable 
barbecue  and  charcoal-broil  the  thick 
juicy  steaks  that  have  become  their 
specialty. 


Items  such  as  the  spit  and  barbecue  fit 
into  the  carefully-planned  layout  of  the 
tiny  house  like  pieces  in  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

"Every  inch  of  space  is  used  in  every 
room,"  Gracie  explains  as  she  shows  you 
her  ceiling-to-floor  closets  in  the  pale 
green  kitchen.  "We  keep  every  item 
stashed  away  in  its  own  drawer  or  cup- 
board so  that  we  know  where  even  the 
smallest  paring  knife  can  be  reached  on  a 
moment's  notice.  If  we  didn't  live  by  this 
catalogue  plan  I  think  we'd  spend  so  much 
time  scrambling  around  looking  for  things 
our  lives  would  be  utter  confusion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  one  horrible  ex- 
perience that  still  makes  us  shudder." 

Grade's  green-brown  eyes  crinkle  as  she 
talks,  but  she  admits  it  was  no  laughing 
matter  at  the  time.  Here's  what  hap- 
pened to  them. 

It  seems  that  a  group  of  housepainters 
disrupted  their  scientific  balancing  of  pots 
and  pans  with  all  the  tragedy  of  a  juggling 
act  interrupted  in  midair  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

"We  were  touring  the  country  with  the 
circus,"  Gracie  said.  "And  we'd  left  in- 
structions for  our  kitchen  and  bathroom 
to  be  re-painted.  We  patted  ourselves  on 
the  back  for  our  careful  planning  ahead 
when  we  got  the  news  that  everything 
was    finished    and    awaiting    our    return. 

"Bill  and  I  were  as  thrilled  as  two  kids 
when  we  parked  the  car  and  dashed  into 
the  house  to  see  if  the  kitchen  was  just 
the  shade  of  sunlit  green  that  we  had 
ordered.  It  was.  It  looked  wonderful.  So 
did  the  bathroom.  Bill  took  our  bags  into 
the  bedroom,  and  I  decided  that  what  we 
needed  most  was  a  good  cup  of  hot  coffee. 
Automatically  I  reached  into  the  coffee 
cupboard  without  looking — and  found  my- 
self clutching  a  bottle  of  household  am- 
monia! This  was  impossible— ammonia  in 
the  coffee  cupboard?  I  reached  again.  This 
time  I  found  myself  grabbing  the  bristles 
of  a  very  old  scrubbing  brush.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  I  must  have  lost  my  mind. 
I'd  been  away  for  three  months  and  I'd 
forgotten  where  I'd  put  everything!  The 
painters,  I  thought  desperately,  and  my 
heart  sank.  I  began  to  realize  that  every- 
might  be  in  the  wrong  place — that  my 
whole  system  was  ruined.  It  was. 

"I  called  Bill  and  together  we  opened 
every  cupboard  and  drawer.  Evidently  the 
painters  had  removed  the  entire  contents 
of  the  house  while  they  painted  the  in- 
sides  of  shelves  and  closets,  and  they  had 
just  stuffed  the  things  back  helter-skelter. 
A  few  minutes  of  checking  revealed  spices 
in  with  soap  flakes,  silver  mixed  up  with 
linen,  the  broom   closet  filled  with   bath 
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powders  and  lotions.  To  make  matters 
worse  it  was  midnight — and  I  still  couldn't 
find  the  coffee. 

"Let's  get  down  to  work,"  said  Bill  with 
a  resigned  grin.  So  thaf  s  what  we  did.  We 
took  everything  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  laboriously  put  it  all  back  again 
in  the  right  places.  I  felt  like  a  pearl  diver 
finding  a  particularly  valuable  trophy  when 
I  at  last  extracted  the  coffee  can  from 
the  inside  of  a  double  boiler.  Believe  me, 
coffee  never  tasted  so  good  as  on  that 
dreadful  dawn.  That's  one  morning  Til 
remember  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

Talking  about  tidiness,  Gracie  will  tell 
you  that  Bill  is  the  neatest  man  she'd  ever 
known. 

"When  I  married  him  thirteen  years  ago, 
I  was  far  from  the  tidiest  girl  in  the  world. 
I  was  an  actress  and  always  in  a  hurry  to 
go  some  place.  My  life  seemed  to  be  full  of 
special  occasions  when  I  needed  things  in  a 
rush,  and  I'd  fly  out  of  my  room  leaving 
my  bureau  drawers  looking  like  the  tail- 
end  of  a  rummage  sale.  But  things  have 
changed  through  the  years!  Being  married 
to  Bill  has  cured  me  of  my  careless  habits. 
He  won't  let  me  hoard  any  useless  bits  and 
pieces  though,  like  most  women,  I  have 
a  tendency  to  hang  on  to  odd  bits  of  ribbon 
and  costume  jewelry  that  I  know  I'll  never 
wear  again. 

"W/^hen  they  start  packing  for  a  tour — and 
"  they  travel  light — Grade  takes  mostly 
wool  and  jersey  dresses  and  nylon  under  - 
things.  Bill  takes  along  one  item  to  make 
their  hotel  rooms  look  homelike.  Gracie 
giggles  when  she  talks  about  it  but  she  likes 
the  sentiment.  It's  her  baby  picture.  Bill 
wouldn't  travel  without  it.  He  thinks  it's 
the  cutest  shot  of  her  that  was  ever  taken, 
despite  the  dozens  of  glamor  poses  that 
Paramount  turned  out'  when  she  was  a 
movie    star. 

Gracie  takes  along  her  own  coffee  pot 
when  they  go  out  on  location  for  one  of 
Bill's  television  pictures,  and  she  cooks 
for  him  as  usual  when  they  leave  civili- 
zation for  some  isolated  spot. 

Bill's  love  for  children  is  a  touching 
thing.  He's  recognized  wherever  he  goes, 
even  when  heavily  disguised  in  a  slicker 
and  hood,  as  he  was  on  his  last  personal 
appearance  tour,  riding  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist  tourist  boat  up  under  Niagara  Falls. 

"It  was  our  thirteenth  wedding  anniver- 
sary," says  Gracie.  "We  had  a  couple  of 
days  off  in  Buffalo,  so  we  decided  to  see 
the  Falls.  Bill  looked  like  a  man  from 
Mars  all  covered  up  in  that  rain  outfit 
they  give  you  to  wear  on  the  boat  with 
only  his  ruddy  wet  cheeks  peering  out  of 
the  folds — but  the  kids  recognized  him 
just  the  same.  They  called  out  to  him  from 
everywhere.  They  patted  his  sleeve,  they 
told  him  all  about  themselves.  They  seem 
to  have  a  sixth  sense  about  finding  him 
no  matter  where  he  is,  whether  it's  here 
at  home  or  some  unlikely  spot  like  under 
the  Falls.  Always,  wherever  he  looks, 
there  are  small  hands  reaching  out  to  touch 
him,  always  with  that  gentle,  loving  touch. 
Is  it  any  wonder  he  thinks  he's  the  luckiest 
guy  alive?  Who  wouldn't  be  with  all  that 
warm  affection  streaming  towards  you 
everywhere  you  go?  I  get  a  thrill  out  of 
just  standing  by  and  watching." 

Bill  Boyd's  house  is  very  tiny.  His 
family  consists  of  his  devoted  Gracie.  But 
in  a  larger  sense  he  is  part  of  the  biggest 
family  in  the  world,  for  he  is  as  real  a 
relative  to  his  thousands  of  young  radio 
and  television  worshippers  as  their  own 
fathers  and  mothers.  The  front  door  of  the 
tiny  house  high  in  Hollywood  Hills  is 
always  open  to  them — and  ,so  is  Hopalong 
Cassidy's  heart. 


Husbands  Are  a  Wife's  Best  Friend 


(Continued  from  page  43) 
honeymoon.  But  the  separation  between 
Peter  and  me  went  on  for  nearly  four 
years.  There  was  the  war,  and  after  that 
Peter  worked  in  night  clubs  and  I  in  a 
Broadway  show — and  that  was  too  long, 
much  too  long  for  the  safety  of  any  mar- 
riage. 

As  Peter  says:  "Each  day,  we  grow  a 
little,  so  every  day  married  people,  unless 
they  are  together,  grow — apart." 

It's  so.  It's  true.  We  did.  And  because 
we  did,  we  began  having  arguments,  mis- 
understandings, gripes,  grudges,  fights,  and 
then— Peter  to  the  rescue!  Peter  saved  our 
marriage  by  saying  one  night,  suddenly, 
inspirationally:  "The  only  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  work  together.  Here  and  now, 
Miss  Healy,  I'd  like  to  sign  you  up.  We'll 
be  the  Lunt  &  Fontanne  of  the  saloons," 
he  laughed,  "shake  on  it?"  I  shook  on  it. 

For  Peter,  work  is  so  much  a  part  of 
his  life  that  if  I  didn't  share  it  with  him, 
there'd  be  a  very  small  percentage  left 
of  Peter  for  me  to  share! 

A  house  contributes  to  a  happy  marriage, 
too.  It's  a  very  shared,  and  sharing  thing, 
a  home  of  your  own,  as  I've  found  out 
since  we  bought  our  first  real  one  (I 
don't  count  our  little  one-bedroom  band- 
box in  Hollywood)  a  year  or  more  ago. 
It's  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  It's 
English-Tudor.  It's  built  practically  on 
a  golf  course  where,  in  Peter's  opinion, 
every  right-thinking  house  should  be 
built!  And  we've  had  a  ball  furnishing 
it,   decorating   it,   all   by   ourselves. 

"A  house  is  indicative,"  Peter  says,  "of 
the  people  who  live  in  it.  A  drab  house, 
drab  people.  A  bright  house,  happy  people. 
We're  happy  people,  we  can't  get  our 
house    bright    enough!" 

We  can't,  either.  We've  done  the  shopping 
for  it  between  TV  rehearsals  and  have  let 
our  taste  and  imagination  run  to  a  riot 
of  bright  red  chintzes  and  shaggy,  bright 
green  rug  in  the  dining  room,  gay  yellow 
and  blue  and  green  chintzes  in  the  living 
room,  lots  of  bright  brass  and  copper 
lamps,  gay  pictures,  comfy  things,  relaxy 
things,   fun  things. 

When  we're  getting  ready  to  do  a  night- 
club tour,  we  test  it  out  by  doing  it  before 
our  friends — Faye  Emerson  and  Skitch, 
Johnny,  Gordon  MacRae,  Ethel  Merman, 
whoever  happens  to  be  here  and  most  of 
the  time,  someone  is  here.  We  get  an 
audience,  a  professional  audience-reaction. 
And  our  friends,  if  they  feel  like  it,  try  out 
their  songs,  or  whatever,  on  us. 

We  do  a  lot  of  living  in  our  house  and 
have  a  lot  of  guests.  We  make  them  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  which  means  that  they 
get  their  own  breakfast,  if  need  be,  wash 
their  own  dishes.  The  Van  Heflins,  the 
Edmond  O'Briens  visit  us  whenever  they 
are  East  and  the  Gordon  MacRaes  always 
live  here  with  us  when  they  are  in  these 
parts. 

We  believe  in  lots  of  friends,  lots  of 
company,  a  wide-open  house.  And  I'm 
happy  that  we  have  a  house  to  which 
our  friends  enjoy  coming — knowing  there 
will  not  be  bickering,  knowing  that  when 
they  hear  Peter  and  me  singing  "You're  so 
much  a  part  of  me,  a  part  of  me,  the  two 
of  us  are  one,"  we  are  not  singing  with 
our  lips  alone. 

And  there  are  the  children,  Michael, 
three;  Cathy  Lind,  nine  months. 

I  don't  believe  that  children  can  save 
a  marriage.  Nothing  can  save  a  marriage 
except  two  people  who  love  one  another 
well  enough  to  want  to  save  it.  But  in  so 
many  dear,  and  endearing  ways,  children 
add  to  a  marriage,  make  a  home  more 
a  home.  And  you — well,  as  you  watch 
them  grow,  help  them  grow,   you  grow, 


too,  as  individuals  and  grow  (for  noth- 
ing is  so  close-woven  as  parenthood) 
together. 

In  fact,  if  anyone  should  ask  me  to 
name  the  one  thing  I  think  most  important 
to  a  happy  marriage  I'd  say,  and  this  is 
for  sure,  "Children."  So  important,  I'd 
say,  that  if  you  cannot  have  children  of 
your  own,  adopt  them — and  do  not  wait. 

Don't  say,  as  I've  heard  many  say, 
"I'd  like  to  have  a  child,  but—"  Why  that 
hesitant  "but"  when  all  it  does  is  postpone 
a  happiness  as  deep  and  satisfying  as  it's 
possible  for  man  and  woman,  husband  and 
wife,   to   have? 

Peter  loves  to  tease  me  and  as  it's  usually 
the  people  who  love  you  best  that  tease 
you  the  most,  I  love  to  be  teased  .  .  .  "She 
chased  me  till  I  caught  her,"  is  the  way 
this  funnyman  I  married  describes  our 
courtship. 

He  teases  me,  most  of  all,  about  the 
children.  "We've  got  two  children,"  he'll 
tell  you,  "and  if  they  come  into  the  room, 
I  can  be  telling  Mary  that  my  mother 
died  last  night,  fell  downstairs  and  broke 
her  neck  and  Mary,  from  somewhere 
over  the  rainbow,  where  mothers  go,  will 
murmur  'Really?'  having  heard  not  a 
single  word! 

"Or  like  the  other  day,  I  come  home  from 
New  York  after  three  hours  in  a  smoke- 
filled  room  trying  to  make  a  gag  come 
out  in  the  daylight  and  finally,  it  does,  a 
honey,  too,  and  I  try  it  on  Mary  and  she 
says,  her  eyes  misty,  'Oh,  Peter,  he  got  his 
first  brown  shoes  today!'  Translated,  this 
means  that  Michael  has  graduated,  this 
day,  from  baby  shoes  (white)  to  little- 
boy  shoes  (brown)  which  calls  for  an  hour 
of   silence   throughout   the   nation! 

"Now  I  talk  to  her  through  the  children. 
I'll  be  reading  a  script  to  her  and  'Mike,' 
I'll  say,  'will  you  tell  your  mother  that 
the  line  after  this  one  is  what  we,  in  the 
writing  trade,  call  a  joke?'  That  does  it. 
By  this  means  communication  is  re- 
opened." 

As  I  said  before,  Peter  believes  that  a 
marriage,  like  a  car,  needs  frequent  fuel 
or  it  won't  run. 

One  bit  of  fuel  is  a  sense  of  humor. 
Peter  says:  "It  was  easy  as  the  dickens 
to  make  Mary  laugh  when  I  was  courting 
her — and  I  can  still  make  her  laugh."  So 
he  can.  So  he  does.  Just  this  morning,  for 
instance,  he  called  out  to  me  as  he  stepped 
off  the  bathroom  scales:  "Still  weigh  173 
— but  mind  you,  I  had  my  garters  on!"  If 
your  husband  can  make  you  laugh  and 
after  twelve  years  being  married,  too,  if 
you  and  your  husband  laugh  together,  you 
live  and  love  together  like  in  a  sunny 
room  .  .  . 

Together  .  .  . 

Now,  as  in  the  past,  Peter  gets  many 
offers  to  do  shows  alone,  and  so  do  I,  but 
we  don't  take  them.  We  will  never  take 
them.  We  are  going  to  keep  on  working, 
we  want  to  keep  on  working  for  as  long 
as  they  want  us,  together.  As  we're  work- 
ing now,  on  our  every-other-Thursday 
night  CBS-TV  show,  Star  of  The  Family; 
as  we'll  be  working  in  Hollywood  in  "The 
5000  Fingers  of  Dr.  T." 

But  if,  as  we  grow  older,  the  time  should 
come  when  we  are  not  wanted  together, 
as  a  team,  we  will  retire — together.  Then 
Peter  will  concentrate  on  writing,  maybe 
books,  maybe  plays,  songs,  no  doubt, 
scripts,  and  I  will  take  care  of  the  house 
(I  really  love  to  take  care  of  a  house!) 
and  take  over  the  children,  make  a  full- 
time  life  with  them.  I'll  become,  in  other 
words,  what  I  really  am,  at  heart — a  full- 
time  housewife. 

Together — that  is  the  talismanic  word  in 
marriage. 


are  YOU  that 
one  girl 
in  a  million? 
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Perhaps  as  you  read  this  YOU  may  be  the 
girl  on  the  threshold  of  a  new,  exciting  life. 
YOU  may  be  that  someone  among  our  mil- 
lions of  readers  who  will  be  chosen  as  Miss 
True  Story  for  1953.  The  winner  will 
have  her  picture  appear  on  the  covers  of 
True  Story  Magazine,  she  will  receive 
$1,000  in  cash  for  her  services  as  a  model 
and  many  handsome  gifts.  She  may  even 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  lovely  Elaine 
Stewart,  this  year's  Cover  Girl,  who  is  now 
a  professional  model  and  screen  starlet  liv- 
ing in  Hollywood.  She  may  be  YOU!! 

This  is  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time.  You 
can't  afford  to  miss  it. 

For  Complete  Details  on  the  wonderful 

Miss  TRUE  STORY  1953 
Cover  Girl  Contest 

be  sure  to  get  MAY 

TRUE  STORY  magazine  - 

on  sale  at  newsstands  Friday,  April  11th 


Ladies  Fair  $1000  Prize  Contest 


(Continued  from  page  51) 
Fair   offer   you  this  opportunity  to   come 
into  your  own! 

To  enter  this  contest,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  write  a  description  of  the  game  you've 
found  produces  the  most  fun  for  a  crowd 
and  mail  it  in.  Tell  us  in  a  letter  why  this 
game  is  good  fun.  You  may  win  one  of  the 
twenty-four  valuable  prizes. 

It's  as  simple  as  that. 
*  But  the  idea  behind  it  is  not  quite  so 
simple.  It  grew  out  of  two  things  familiar 
to  you  who  listen  to  Ladies  Fair.  Number 
one  is  our  habit  of  sending  the  show 
around  the  country  making  personal  ap- 
pearances at  community  celebrations.  Num- 
ber two  was  our  wonderful  home-made 
toy  contest  in  which  so  many  people  par- 
ticipated   at    Christmas   time. 

It  happened  this  way.  Just  before  that 
contest  closed,  Garry  Miller,  our  writer, 
Dolph  Nelson,  our  producer,  Johnny  Kerr, 
our  prize  manager  and  I  were  sitting  in  the 
office,  frankly  overwhelmed  by  the  num- 
ber of  toys  then  arriving.  Our  final  count 
showed  more  than  500,000  toys  con- 
tributed for  the  Salvation  Army  to  dis- 
tribute, and  that  particular  day's  arrivals 
had  been  extra  heavy. 

Looking  at  the  figure,  Garry  said,  "It's 
almost  unbelievable.  People  say  a  give- 
away show  such  as  ours  bribes  its  audience 
to  listen.  I  think  it's  the  other  way  around. 
I  think  our  listeners  are  the  givingest 
people  in  the  country.  Just  think  of  all  the 
money  they  spent  for  materials,  all  the 
time  it  took  to  make  these  things." 

Dolph  Nelson,  who  for  all  his  kidding 
is  a  pretty  observing  sort  of  guy,  glanced 
at  him.  '"Why  should  that  surprise  you? 
You've  been  out  on  tour.  You've  "met  these 
people.  You  know  the  way  they  pitch  in 
whenever  there's  a  Centennial,  an  Old 
Settlers'  Day,  a  Pancake  Festival,  or  what- 
ever they  happen  to  call  their  big  event. 
Well,  this  is  ours,  so  now  they're  working 
for    us,    too." 

Warming  to  his  subject,  Dolph  went  on, 
"Most  people  don't  appreciate  the  amount 
of  work  which  goes  into  one  of  those 
celebrations.  They're  big  shows.  Look 
what  it  takes  to  produce  Ladies  Fair  and 
we  have  the  advantage  of  working  at  it 
every  day.  They  don't.  They  start  from 
scratch.  That's  a  job,  man." 

How  well  I  knew.  During  the  business- 
man interval  in  my  own  life — when  I  sold 
insurance  in  southern  Illinois — I'd  done 
my  share  of  such  work.  I  know  how  the 
conversation  goes  at  a  committee  meet- 
ing: "Let's  turn  the  entertainment  over  to 
Susie  Smith.   She's  good   at  games."   "Joe 


Jones  is  the  guy  for  the  lodge  party.  He  can 
always  be  counted  on  to  get  a  crowd  going." 

I  know  what  happens  next  too.  I  know 
how  the  Joe  Joneses  and  Susie  Smiths 
rack  their  brains  thinking  up  a  new  stunt 
and  spend  hours  gathering  together  the 
stuff  needed  to  accomplish  it — even  more 
hours  finding  prizes  for  someone  else  to 
win. 

That's  what  brought  on  my  brainstorm. 
It  would  be  fun,  I  thought,  to  give  you 
people  a  chance  to  win  a  few  prizes  your- 
selves. So  I  said,  "How  about  doing  a  con- 
test for  the  folks  who  always  take  over  that 
sort  of  responsibility?  Johnny,  you  assem- 
ble some  loot — good,  usable  merchandise 
such  as  we  have  on  Ladies  Fair — and  we'll 
offer  awards  to  those  sending  in  the  best 
stunts  and  games.  We'll  be  giving  those 
people  a  little  recognition  for  their  com- 
munity service,  and  in  addition  to  that,  we 
may  do  ourselves  some  good.  We're  almost 
certain  to  find  among  the  entries  some  ideas 
we  can  adapt  for  use  on  our  own  show." 

And  I  wasn't  kidding.  We  always  need 
new  games.  Perhaps  you  who  hear  us  on 
the  air  but  haven't  yet  paid  us  a  personal 
visit  don't  fully  realize  how  important 
they  are  to  us  and  how  we  use  them  for 
ice  breakers  just  the  same  as  you  do.  I 
wish  you  could  see  the  change  they  make. 

We  usually  have  quite  a  little  ice  to 
break,  too,  for  when  I  sneak  that  first 
look  through  the  curtains  to  count  the 
house,  our  ladies  just  plain  "ain't  happy." 

Studio  doors  close  at  9:30  A.M.,  our 
time,  and  I'll  bet  not  one  in  twenty  has 
had  a  chance  to  eat  a  decent  breakfast. 
Some  have  driven  a  couple  hundred  miles, 
and  even  those  who  live  in  town  had  their 
hands  full  getting  the  old  man  off  to  work, 
the  kids  to  school  and  the  house  straight- 
ened up. 

When  they  reach  WGN  on  Michigan 
Boulevard,  they're  tired,  hungry  and  a 
little  cross.  Then  the  Chicago  wind  takes 
a  few  wallops  at  them  and  completes  the 
job.  They  dash  inside,  drop  into  the  first 
available  seat  and  sort  of  dare  anyone  to 
coax  so  much  as  a  smile  out  of  them. 

And  we  take  that  dare.  The  games  we 
play  on  the  air  give  them  a  chance  to  per- 
form. Everyone  shrieks,  talks  back  and  has 
a  wonderful  timQ.  We  find  a  new  star 
every  day. 

Right  there,  I  think,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  value  of  the  parlor  game  in  radio 
and  television  programs  and  also  in  local 
gatherings,  for  the  desire  to  entertain  and 
win  the  approval  of  a  crowd  is  one  of  our 
nicer  human  instincts. 

Some    of   us,    I'll    admit,    have    it   more 
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It  Really  Js  My  True  Story' 


// 


say  countless  listeners  when  they  hear  many  of 
their  own  problems  dramatized  on  radio's  "My 
True  Story".  You  see,  "My  True  Story"  presents 
in  vivid  form  true-to-life  problems — taken  di- 
rectly from  the  files  of  True  Story  Magazine, 
You'll  meet  real  people — people  like  yourself, 
your  friends,  or  your  neighbors.  And  you'll 
hear  them  solve  real-life  problems  involving 
love,   hope,   fear,   jealousy,   and   many    others. 


TUNE  IN 

MY  TRUE  STORY 

American  Broadcasting  Stations  _ 
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strongly  than  others.  My  mother,  who  with 
my  father  toured  in  vaudeville  for  years, 
loves  to  cite  my  first  Variety  review,  writ- 
ten when  I  was  three  years  old.  The  folks 
had  arranged  to  have  the  stage  black  out 
at  the  close  of  my  father's  big  number. 
When  the  lights  went  up  again,  there  I 
was,  wearing  a  miniature  replica  of  his 
costume,  warbling  my  miniature  imitation 
of  his  tones.  The  reviewer  commented: 
"Master  Tom  made  his  stage  debut  taking 
his  father's  encores.  He  took  four  and  was 
desirous  of  taking  a  fifth." 

Mother  ribs  me  about  that  to  this  day, 
but  now  that  I  have  reached  the  age 
where  I've  read  a  little  psychology  and 
know  something  about  emotional  drives,  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  brat  I  might  have  be- 
come had  I  been  forced  to  bottle  up  that 
strong  urge  for  the  center  of  the  stage. 

Giving  kids  a  chance  to  satisfy  that 
desire  is  one  of  the  contributions  you 
people  on  entertainment  committees  per- 
form and  don't  always  get  credit  for.  How- 
ever, I  believe  if  you  check  the  case 
history  of  any  delinquent,  you'll  find  that 
somehow  he's  been  cut  off  from  normal 
self-expression — the  kind  of  self-expres- 
sion to  be  found  wholesomely  at  young 
people's  parties. 

Since  that's  a  mother's  job  as  well  as  an 
entertainment  chairman's  job,  I'm  going 
to  be  particularly  interested  in  entries  from 
you  mothers.  You  may  be  too  busy  right 
now  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  or- 
ganization, but  your  experience  planning 
home  parties  can  be  equally  valuable  to 
you.  If  you've  succeeded  in  keeping  your 
children  and  their  friends  entertained, 
you've  probably  invented  some  good 
stunts. 

A  good  stunt,  to  me,  has  four  elements: 

Chance  for  all  of  us  love  to  gamble  in 
some  way  or  another.  Luck  alone,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficient.  You  have  to  build 
up  the  suspense. 

Skill  for  the  player  must  strive  to  win 
and  have  a  sense  of  achievement  when 
he's  successful. 

Surprise  for  this,  too,  heightens  sus- 
pense and  an  upset  always  bring  a  laugh. 

Fun  and  this  is  most  important  of  all. 
Without  it,  a  game  turns  into  an  examin- 
ation. 

Those  are  the  principles  that  will  be 
used  in  judging  your  entry.  Please  con- 
form to  the  rules  listed,  and  note  one 
thing  particularly:  Because  we  anticipate 
that  many  of  you  will  send  in  the  same 
game,  plus  or  minus  a  few  variations,  we've 
specified  each  entry  must  have  two  parts. 
First,  describe  your  game.  Second,  tell  us 
why  you  think  it  is  a  good  game.  Each 
section  will  be  equally  important  in  deter- 
mining the  winners. 

You'll  like  the  prizes  which  are  waiting, 
for  they're  things  you  can  use  in  your 
homes — the  sort  of  things  you  may  have 
postponed  buying  for  yourself.  There  are 
twenty-four  in  all,  starting  with  a  $400 
gas  range.  Second  prize,  the  three-piece 
maple  bedroom  set,  is  valued  at  $150. 

There's  also  a  lady's  watch,  a  tank-type 
vacuum  cleaner  with  all  the  attachments, 
a  year's  supply  of  cosmetics,  and  many 
others.  For  you  people  who  have  handed 
out  prizes  while  working  on  entertainment 
committees,  here's  a  chance  to  switch  and 
receive  one  yourself. 

It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  award  it,  for 
I  know  you  have  earned  it  many  times 
over,  but  I'd  like  to  point  out,  too,  that  in 
such  work  you've  already  earned  an  award 
much  more  important — the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  through  your  planning  and 
staging  of  stunts  and  games,  you  have 
provided  many,  many  hours  of  pleasure  for 
your  own  friends  and  neighbors. 


TOM  MOORE 
LADIES   FAIR  $1000  CONTEST 

PRIZES 

Gas  Range 

Three-piece  maple  bedroom  set 

Lady's  gold  watch 

Tank-type  vacuum  cleaner 

A  year's  supply  of  cosmetics 

Five-piece  set  aluminum  ware 

Two-quart  pressure  pan 

Automatic  electric  toaster 

Deep  fat  fryer 

A  cigarette  lighter  each  for  five  winners 

A  set  of  three  pairs  nylons  for  five  winners 

A  bottle  of  perfume  for  five  winners 

What  you  do  to  enter: 

1.  Describe  your  game  in  fifty  words  or  less.  Remember  each 
game  submitted  should  have  the  element  of  chance,  skill,  surprise 
and  fun. 

2.  Tell  us  in  fifty  words  or  less  why  you  think  it  is  a  good 
game. 

Each  of  these  two  things  you  do  will  be  equally  important  in 
deciding  which  among  you  will  be  the  winner. 

3.  Be  certain  your  name  and  address  is  written  clearly  on 
your  entry. 

4.  For  your  convenience,  you  may  use  the  coupon  printed 
below,  for  your  entry. 

5.  If  you  use  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  write  or  print  or  type- 
write on  one  side  only. 

6.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  Tom  Moore's  Ladies 
Fair  program  and  RADio-TV  MIRROR  and  none  will  be  returned; 
the  editors  cannot  enter  into  correspondence  on  the  contest. 

The  editors  of  radio-tv  mirror  and  the  representatives  of  Tom 
Moore's  Ladies  Fair  will  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  contest;  and 
their  decision  shall  be  final. 

8.  Mail  your  entry  to  LADIES  FAIR,  Box  1819,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York  17,  New  York.  Entries  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  midnight  April  9th. 


LADIES  FAIR 

Box  1819 

Grand  Central  Station 

New  York  17,  New  York 

MY  GAME  IS : 


MY  GAME  IS  A  GOOD  GAME  BECAUSE. 


MY  NAME  IS. 


STREET  ADDRESS  (or  box). 


CITY. 


.STATE. 


Toted, 

Proved,  Acclaimed  ^ 

By  Over  A 

MILLION 


The  Original  Oil-Creme 

Makes  Permanents 
Out  of  Date 
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It's  true!  Those  soft.  Datura) 
looking  curls  and  waves  you  set 
after  shampooing  with  Shampoo- 
CURL  last  and  l-a-s-t  .  .  .  make 
permanents  unnecessary.  And  what  a  shampoo!  Even 
in  hardest  water,  mountains  of  rich  oil-creme  lather 
cleanse  safely,  gently.  No  special  rinses  needed  to 
leave  hair  "alive"  with  body  ...  so  manageable 
.  .  .  so  radiant  with  silken  sbeen  that  accents 
natural  color. 

For  your  very  next  shampoo,  try  original  Shampoo- 
CURL  in  this  black-and-pink  jar. 

Economical  fool 
Many  beautifying 
shampoo-curls  in 
generous  4-oz.  iar 
at  cosmetic  co  unlars 
ONLY.. 


plus 
tax 


BEAUTY  SALES 

9174  Sunset  Blvd., 

Hollywood  46,  Calif.         Dept.  23 

Please   have    my   nearest    dealer 

send  me  . jars  of  Shampoo- 

CURL  at  $1.00  each. 

D  Send  Postpaid  (add  25c  for 

tax  and  postage) 
□  Send  CO.D. 
*□  Send     FREE    Shampoo- 
COLOR-Cnrl    "chromo- 
graph"  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 
**□  Color-OVJT 

Name.— ..... __.._ 


Address- 


♦Want  color  too,  , 
while  you  curl  I 
and  shampoo  | 
your  hair?  Send  ■ 
for  free  "chro-  I 
mograph"  show- 
ing 12  shades  of 
SHAMPOO-COLOR- 
CURL... and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


I 


**Want    to    be-  I 

move    old    artifi-  , 

cial  color?  Rinse  I 

it    away    easily.  I 

harmlessly    with  • 

COLOR-OUT.  $1.25  I 

(plus  35c  tax  and  | 

postage)  i 


UNWANTED  HAIR  ? 

IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 


Quick  as  a  wink,  superfluous  hair  eliminated.  Com- 
pletely removes  all  hair  from  FACE,  arms  and  legs. 
Checks  future  growth.  Leaves  the  skin  petal-smooth. 


Like  magic.  Milady's  skin  becomes  adorable.  For  the 
finest  down  or  the  heaviest  growth.  Seems  miraculous, 
but  our  39  years  experience  proves  it  is  the  scientifically 
correct  way.  Odorless.  Safe.  Harmless.  Simple  to  apply. 
Superior  to  ordinary  hair  removers.  For  15  years  ZtP 
Epilatorwas  $5.00.  NOW  ONLY  $1. 10.  Same  superior 
formula,  same  size.  Good  stores  or  by  mail  $1.10  or 

LC.O.D.  No  Fed.  tax.  Above  guaranteed,  money-back,  j 
JORDEAU    INC.    Box  D- 19  SOUTH  ORANGE.  N.J.^ 


Pay  no  money  1  Your  choice  of  gorgeous  new 
dress  in  your  favorite  style,  size  and  color 
given  to  you  for  sending  orders  for  only  3 

dresses  forfriends,  neighbors, or  members  of  your 

family.  THAT'SAU-... and yourown dress  is  in- 

clodedwithout  payingone  cent.  FREE  SAMPLES! 

Write  for  big  Style  Presentation  showing  scores 

of  latest  fashions— dresses,  separates,  mix  and 

match  convertibles,  casuals  .  .  .  actual  sample) 

fabrics  innylon,  rayon, cotton  dresses;  lingerie, 

hosiery, and  children's  wear,  sportswear,  suits, 

etc.  No  money  needed.    EARN  CASH  TOO — 

Upto$7.00inaday  IN  SPARE  TIME!  Yon 

can  get  complete  wardrobe  and  EARN  CASH 

TOO  ...  IN  JUST  SPARE  TIME  . .  .  EASY  I 

WRITE  TODAY  giving  your  dress  size  and  your  age. 

HARFORD  FROCKS,  Dept  G-414,  Cincinnati 25. Ohio 
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A  hideous  maniacal  laugh  led  David 


The  engagement  that 

led  to  death 


.M+S' 


By  EVELYN  FIORE 
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David  Farrell  eased  his  car  into  the  crowded 
driveway,  and  with  the  expertness  of  long 
city  practice  managed  to  find  parking 
space.  After  he  clicked  off  the  ignition,  he  and 
his  wife  Sally  sat  silently  for  a  moment,  survey- 
ing the  vast  lawns  of  Duncan  Hardy's  estate, 
black  and  silver  in  the  brilliant  moonlight,  with 
their  enclosing  fringe  of  heavy  woods.  Sally 
shivered. 

"It  ought  to  look  peaceful  and  glamorous,  but 
it  doesn't.  It's  scary." 

"Naturally,"  David  said.  "Couldn't  be  any- 
thing else  when  you  know  there's  been  a  murder 
committed  practically  on  the  doorstep." 

"Oh,  David,  you're  so  practical.  Even  if  I 
didn't  know  about  the  murder  I'm  sure  I  would 
feel  an  atmosphere — " 

A  hideous  sound  ripped  across  her  sentence 
— a  sound  half  shriek,  half  laugh,  the  maniacal, 
animal  laughter  of  madness.  And  before  they 
could  unfreeze  enough  to  believe  they  had 
really  heard  it,  a  voice  at  the  car  window  said 
easily,  "Looking  for  something,  friend?" 

"Good  Lord,  what  was  that?"  David  demand- 
ed. Sally,  still  wordless  from  the  shock,  turned 
frightened  eyes  on  the  stranger.  He  was  a  re- 
assuring enough  sight,  a  tall,  heavy  man,  slow- 
speaking.  After  one  look  David's  instinct  reacted, 
and  he  said,  "Are  you  the  sheriff  in  charge,  by 
any  chance?" 

"That's  right,"  the  man  said  calmly.  "My 
name's  Rand.  As  I  said — anything  we  can  do 
for  you?" 

"I'm  David  Farrell,  New  York  Daily  Eagle." 
David's  credentials  were  already  out.  "This  is 
my  wife.  The  paper  sent  us  up  here  to  see  what 
was  going  on." 

Sheriff  Rand  handed  back  David's  wallet. 
"We  must  be  moving  up  into  the  big  time, 
if  they're  sending  a  man  like  you  all  the  way 
up  here  to  Connecticut  over  our  little  old 
murder." 

"Alfred  Simmons  was  one  of  the  biggest 
songwriters  we've  got — I  mean  had,"  Sally 
pointed  out.  "His  death  is  definitely  page  one 


stuff,  you  know.  This'll  get  your  picture  in  the 
papers  for  sure."  She  smiled  prettily  up  at  the 
sheriff,  who  gazed  back,  unmoved. 

David,  whose  eyes  had  been  looking  alertly 
over  the  landscape,  said  suddenly,  "Say — what 
are  your  men  doing  in  the  woods,  sheriff?  Are 
you  on  to  something?" 

"Could  be."  The  sheriff  looked  once  again  at 
Sally,  and  apparently  decided  to  relax.  "Matter 
of  fact,  it's  pretty  open  and  shut.  We  got  word 
one  of  the  inmates — the  patients — up  at  the  state 
mental  hospital  had  escaped.  Dangerous  feller, 
they  tell  us.  Looks  as  if  all  we've  got  to  do  is 
track  him  down  and  the  job's  done." 

Sally  shuddered.  "Was  that — was  that  what 
we  heard?  That  awful  sound?" 

"That's  what  we  think.  Roaming  around  in 
those  woods  out  there,  we  figure."  From  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  a  voice  hailed  Rand. 

"Coming,"  he  called  back,  but  before  he  left 
he  turned  a  thoughtful  gaze  on  David.  "I've 
heard  a  few  things  about  you,  Farrell.  You  seem 
to  be  a  real  bright  lad.  I  don't  mind  your  hang- 
ing around  and  keeping  your  eyes  open,  long 
as  you  don't  get  underfoot." 

Sally's  elbow  found  David's  ribs  in  a  sarcastic 
little  nudge  that  meant,  "I'll  bet  he  doesn't 
mind!"  But  David  said  in  a  properly  grateful 
tone  that  he  and  Sally  appreciated  the  sheriff's 
courtesy  and  would  certainly  keep  from  ham- 
pering the  investigation.  If  Sheriff  Rand  had 
heard  about  him,  he  surely  knew  that  time  and 
time  again  the  New  York  police  had  found 
David  Farrell  a  pretty  handy  man  to  have 
around  when  there  was  a  murder  to  be  solved. 
Still — one  had  to  keep  up  the  forms.  On  the 
surface,  David  was  a  reporter  who  owed  thanks 
to  the  official  in  charge  for  being  permitted  to 
go  in  and  question  the  principals  involved  in  this 
dramatic  killing. 

Evidently  the  prin-   (Continued  on  page  94) 
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cipals  themselves  didn't  mind  too  much, 
either.  In  the  large,  luxurious  drawing 
room  to  which  they  were  taken  by  a  white- 
faced,  quivering  maid,  David  and  Sally 
found  Duncan  Hardy,  his  daughter  Viola 
and  two  young  men  who,  though  nervous 
and  jumpy,  seemed  almost  glad  to  see  a 
couple  of  new  faces.  Hardy,  a  heavy  white- 
haired  man  with  an  expensive  barber- 
shop suntan,  gave  David's  identification  a 
casual  glance  and  then  immediately  offered 
him  a  drink.  "A  business  like  this  shakes 
you  up,"  he  said  almost  apologetically. 
"Sudden  death — that's  one  thing.  But  this 
— your  oldest  friend  turning  up  stabbed 
to  death,  right  on  the  front  lawn,  you  might 
say — "  He  sighed,  and  mopped  his  fore- 
head with  a  handkerchief  that  was  limp 
from  much  previous  mopping. 

"Well,  sure,"  David  said  sympathetically. 
"You  and  Simmons  have  been  partners  for 
— it  must  be  many  years  by  now.  That's 
like  being  the  man's  family,  almost." 

"How  long,  Viola?  Fifteen — eighteen 
years?"  Hardy  turned  to  his  daughter,  who 
tossed  back  her  long  dark  hair  and 
shrugged.  "Almost  as  long  ago  as  Viola 
was  born,  anyway,"  Hardy  finished. 

"Well — time  you  got  a  new  partner  any- 
way," said  one  of  the  young  men — the  one 
Sally  had  mentally  ticketed  as  a  bright- 
young-man-type — briskly.  His  name  was 
Stan  Proctor,  and  even  under  the  strain 
he  was  so  persistently  lively  and  talkative 
that  Sally  could  understand  why  Viola 
looked  at  him,  from  time  to  time,  with  such 
irritation.  On  the  other  hand,  Homer  Cole- 
man, the  other  young  man,  was  even  more 
irritating  in  his  own  way.  Meek,  slightly 
built,  timid-looking,  he  kept  throwing 
toward  Viola  glances  of  such  fearful  adora- 
tion that  Sally  felt  after  a  few  minutes  that 
she  might  go  over  and  shake  him  if  Viola 
didn't  do  it  first. 

Still,  Homer  couldn't  be  quite  as  meek 
as  he  looked,  for  it  was  he  who  said  rebuk- 
ingly,  "That's  rather  an  unfeeling  way  to 
put  things,  Stan,  really.  Think  of  the  poor 
fellow  going  home  through  the  woods, 
unsuspecting,  and  then  all  at  once — 
heavens,  it's  enough  to  shatter  one's 
imagination! — finding  himself  face  to  face 
with  such  an  unspeakable  terror!  It's  a 
wonder  he  didn't  simply  die  of  heart  fail- 
ure, instead  of  waiting  to  be  st-stabbed." 
Homer  shuddered,  and  Sally  did  too.  To 
cover  it  up  she  said,  "Didn't  Mr.  Simmons 
have  any  family  of  his  own?  Wife — chil- 
dren?" 

Duncan  Hardy  shook  his  head.  "He  was 
always  a  lone  wolf  type.  He  never  could 
have  stood  being  married,  tied  down." 

"Well,  that's  odd,"  Stan  Proctor  said 
belligerently.  He  stopped  fidgeting  through 
the  music  atop  the  concert  grand  piano  to 
stare  straight  at  Hardy.  "Funny  he  should 
have  been  asking  Viola  to  marry  him  then, 
isn't  it?" 

Several  things  happened  at  once,  then. 
Viola  said  swiftly,  "Shut  up,  can't  you!" 
and  went  to  her  father.  Hardy,  his  face 
purple,  was  about  to  shake  Viola's  re- 
straining hand  from  his  arm  and  bear  down 
on  Proctor  when  David's  smooth  but  deci- 
sive voice  stopped  him. 

"And  another  odd  thing,"  David  said, 
"is  that  according  to  the  bio  on  Simmons 
which  I  dug  out  of  the  paper's  morgue 
before  I  came,  he  was  married,  a  long  time 
ago.  To  a  woman  named  Lenore,  I  believe." 
He  moved  across  the  room,  putting  his  tall, 
lithe  figure  between  Hardy  and  Proctor. 
"Surely  an  old  friend  like  you,  Mr.  Hardy, 
must  have  known  something  about  that 
marriage?" 

Hardy  sat  down  abruptly.  "What  busi- 
ness is  it  of  anyone's  now?  It's  water  over 
r  a  very  old  dam,  by  this  time.  Of  course 
M  I  knew  he  was  married.  Lenore — is  dead." 
His  eyes  hardened.  "And  it  makes  what  I 
said  all  the  truer — if  you  knew  anything 
about  that  marriage  you'd  understand.  Two 


people  were  never  more  miserable."  He 
was  looking  at  his  daughter  now,  with  a 
sort  of  grim  challenge.  "Al  was  unmar- 
riageable.  He  could  bring  only  misery  to 
any  woman  unlucky  enough  to  choose  him. 
He  could  only  ruin  her  life — as  he  ruined 
Lenore 's." 

There  was  a  pause.  Homer,  mild  and 
hesitant,  broke  it  to  say  softly,  "But  of 
course  that  doesn't  matter  now.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, poor  man,  is  .  .  .  gone.  He  won't  be 
marrying  anyone,  will  he?"  Disturbed  by 
something  odd  in  his  tone,  Sally  studied 
him,  wondering  if  after  all  Homer  wasn't 
just  a  bit  too  meek  to  be  true.  But  the 
pale-blue  eyes  behind  their  heavy-lensed 
glasses  met  hers  blandly. 

Sally,  on  a  silent  signal  from  David, 
accepted  Viola  Hardy's  invitation  that  they 
spend  the  night.  She  knew,  without  dis- 
cussion, that  there  was  something  on  her 
husband's  active  mind.  Something  he  had 
seen  or  heard  had  already  provoked  him 
into  the  kind  of  busy  thought  she  was  used 
to  .  .  .  the  kind  of  thought  that  had  un- 
done many  a  carefully  planned  crime. 

She  was  all  the  more  certain  of  this 
when,  after  Viola  and  the  maid  had  left 
them  in  the  lovely  blue-and-gray  guest 
room,  David  waited  until  all  sound  of 
activity  in  the  corridor  had  faded  away, 
and  then  said  he  was  going  out  for  a  bit. 
"Not  without  me,"  she  said  grimly.  "No, 
David — please.  You'll  only  get  into  trouble, 
or    worse — and    anyway    I'm    frightened." 

"Shh."  David  opened  the  door  a  sliver, 
waited,  and  then  glided  out,  closing  it 
inaudibly  behind  him.  Sally  found  herself 
staring  at  blank  paneling.  Immediately  the 
room  seemed  to  have  gotten  several 
degrees  dimmer  and  more  obscure. 
Shadows  lurked  in  the  corners.  Beyond 
the  window  lay  not  the  friendly,  country - 
smelling  Connecticut  night  but  a  seething 
jungle  of  unimaginable  horrors. 

Sally's  blood  congealed.  Out  of  the  quiet 
had  suddenly  risen  that  laugh  again  .  .  . 
that  ripping,  tearing,  animal  shriek.  With 
a  moan  she  leaped  to  the  door,  wrenched 
it  open,  and  rushed  pell-mell  down  the 
stairs  and  out  to  the  parking  lot.  She  had 
no  idea  where  she  was  going  or  why,  and 
when  an  arm  reached  out  and  caught  her 
she  came  as  close  to  passing  out  from  sheer 
horror  as  she  had  ever  done,  but  in  a  sec- 
ond she  knew  it  was  David.  "Quiet,"  he 
whispered.  "Whatever  you  do,  don't 
breathe."  Beyond  his  shoulder  she  saw  the 
glitter  of  moonlight  on  Homer  Coleman's 
glasses. 

It  was  easier  not  to  shiver  with  David's 
arm   around   her.      Sally   counted  twenty 
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while  they  waited  there,  motionless,  listen- 
ing; but  there  was  no  sound  of  any  kind 
from  the  woods.  "The  sheriff's  men  must 
have  gone  round  to  the  other  side,"  Homer 
whispered.  "They'll  never  catch  him.  He's 
too  fast  and  smart  for  them.  Listen — you 
two  go  back  to  the  house.  I'm  going  out 
there." 

"Into  the  woods?"  Sally's  voice  cracked 
upward,  and  David  quickly  put  his  hand 
over  her  mouth. 

"I've  done  it  before."  Homer,  still  whis- 
pering, managed  to  convey  a  modest  pride. 
"I  put  stuff  out  there  for  him  to  eat.  Choco- 
late and  fruit.  I've  got  some  in  my  pocket 
right  now.  I  just — I  can't  stand  the  thought 
of  anyone  going  hungry.  Besides  it  might 
make  him  think  kindly  of  us  and  come 
in  closer  toward  the  house,  and  then  we 
could  catch  him."  He  started  moving  off. 
"Go  on  back,"  he  whispered.  "I'll  see  you 
later,  Farrell." 

"Not  much  you  don't,"  David  muttered. 
"You  go  back,  Sally.  I'm  going  after  him." 

Sally  clutched  his  hand  fiercely.  "Don't 
be  silly.  Come  on,  let's  go — he's  almost 
disappeared  into  the  woods  already."  Tug- 
ging David,  she  started  off,  and  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  follow.  They  sped  silently 
across  the  moonlit  lawn,  to  the  place  where 
the  woods  had  swallowed  Homer's  slight 
figure. 

"How  does  he  know  where  to  leave  it?" 
she  whispered  excitedly.  "David,  he 
must — " 

"Shh!  You  didn't  believe  that  cock-and- 
bull  tale,  did  you?  Keep  quiet.  We're  on 
the  edge  of  something,  here — "  David 
stopped  short.  Up  ahead,  Homer's  footsteps 
had  also  ceased.  Moving  all  at  once  without 
caution,  David  ran  forward,  dodging 
around  bushes  and  trees,  pulling  Sally 
after  him  without  regard  for  the  branches 
that  cracked  back  smartly  across  her  head 
and  face.  They  emerged  into  a  tiny  cleared 
space,  and  Sally,  still  disentangling  a 
thorny  vine  from  her  hair,  dropped  her 
hand  and  said,  "Well,  for  the  love  of 
.  Pete!"  Homer  Coleman  whirled,  and  they 
had  a  clear  view  of  what  he  had  been  do- 
ing. He  had  been  changing  a  record  on  a 
portable  phonograph,  hidden  beneath  a 
bush  and  surrounded  by  piled-up  branches 
and  underbrush. 

Homer  was  so  chagrined  he  didn't  say  a 
word.  He  moved  off  to  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  and  turned  an  interested  gaze  up 
to  the  bit  of  sky  that  showed  through  the 
treetops,  as  David  and  Sally  examined  the 
phonograph.  After  a  moment  he  sauntered 
over,  his  poise  recovered.  "It  was  bound  to 
come  out  sooner  or  later,"  he  said,  quite 
amiably.  "It's  the  oldest  trick  in  the  world, 
or  close  to  it." 

"Let  me  see  if  I  get  it  right."  David  re- 
garded the  small  young  man  thoughtfully. 
"You  had  this  record  rigged  up  to  play  at 
intervals,  and  all  that's  on  it  is  that  hor- 
rible laugh — is  that  it?  Our  supposed  mur- 
derer is  right  here  on  the  phonograph?" 

"Heavens,  not  quite  that  simple,"  Homer 
said,  injured.  "A  patient  really  did  escape, 
you  know — the  papers  wrote  about  it  just  a 
week  ago.  That  gave  me  the  idea.  I  suppose 
it  was  a  foolish  one,  but  it  almost  worked — 
I  did  set  up  the  phonograph  and  the  rec- 
ord, and  every  time  we  heard  it  I've  been 
coming  out  with  the  food  and — well,  eating 
it."  He  laughed  sheepishly,  and  after  a 
moment  Sally  laughed  too.  "The  whole  idea 
was  to  make  Viola  think  of  me  as  a  big, 
brave  character.  I'm  just  the  handy-man 
around  her,  you  know." 

Sally  was  torn  between  laughter  and 
sympathy.  "We  won't  say  anything, 
Homer,"  she  said.  "Only  if  you  know  any- 
thing that  might  help  to  find  the  real 
murderer,  I  think  you  should  tell  us  and 
get  it  off  your  chest." 

"Homer  already  told  me  what  he  knows," 
David  interrupted.  "He  heard  a  quarrel 
during  which  Duncan  Hardy  told  Simmons 


that  if  he  went  ahead  with  his  plan  to 
try  to  marry  Viola  there  would  be  trouble. 
Hardy  said  he'd  do  anything  to  keep  Viola 
from  the  kind  of  life  Lenore  Simmons  had 
suffered  through — anything,  even  murder! 
What  do  you  think  of  the  madman  now?" 

"Oh,  David!"  Sally  forgot  to  keep  her 
voice  low.     "You  don't  think — " 

"Motive — there's  too  much  of  it."  David 
counted  off  on  his  fingers.  "Hardy  had  it, 
to  prevent  Viola  from  marrying  Simmons. 
Stan  Proctor  had  it,  for  the  same  reason. 
Homer,  here,  had  it — same  reason."  Homer 
made  an  indignant  sound,  but  David  said, 
"No — I  don't  seriously  accuse  you.  I'm  just 
showing  the  possibilities.  For  all  we  know, 
Viola  herself  had  found  out  something 
about  Simmons  that  gave  her  enough  mo- 
tive. Evidently,  even  though  she  was  half 
in  love  with  Proctor — according  to  Homer, 
anyway — Simmons  fascinated  her." 

"That's  about  it,"  Homer  said  gloomily. 
"Simmons  was  famous  and  as  suave  as  a 
confounded  foreigner,  what  with  his  talk 
about  the  great  names  he  knew  and  the 
traveling  he'd  done.  You  couldn't  blame  a 
young  girl  like  Viola  for  sparking  to  that 
kind  of  romantic  talk.  But  Stan  Proctor 
is  her  own  age,  and  he  has  a — a  pretty 
direct  approach.  Viola  couldn't  help  react- 
ing to  it."  He  grinned  unexpectedly.  "I 
guess  I  always  knew  I  didn't  have  a  chance. 
That  cancels  out  my  motive,  by  the  way, 
Farrell.  Even  if  I  had  murdered  Simmons 
there  would  be  Proctor." 

"It's  true,  David."  Sally  now  looked  at 
the  bespectacled  young  man  with  genuine 
sympathy.  And  yet — did  he  really  care? 
Hadn't  all  this  elaborate  rigmarole  with 
the  record  and  the  hidden  phonograph 
been  more  like  a  game  Homer  was  playing 
to  bring  excitement  into  his  quiet  exist- 
ence, rather  than  a  real  effort  to  capture 
Viola's  heart?  He  didn't  really  care.  She 
was  wasting  her  sympathy.  Homer  was  just 
trying  to  trick  people  into  noticing  him  .  .  . 
and  pretty  sneaky  tricking,  at  that.  She 
was  working  herself  up  into  anger  against 
the  terrifying  laughter  that  had  had  such 
an  innocent  explanation  when  all  at  once 
David  said,  "Wait — what  was  that!" 

They  all  held  their  breaths.  It  came  again 
...  a  low,  gasping  moan.  And  then  again, 
somewhat  louder.  "That  way!"  Homer 
plunged  forward,  tearing  impatiently  at  the 
confusing  foliage,  holding  it  aside  so  David 
and  Sally  could  follow.  "Why,  he  really  is 
brave,"  Sally  thought,  panting  to  keep  up 
with  the  two  men.  "How  funny  and  how 
sad.  Homer  really  is  brave,  and  nobody  will 
ever  know  it  because  he  just  doesn't  look 
the  part  .  .  ." 

She  had  no  time  for  more  thought,  for 
just  then  Homer  stopped  short,  and  David 
and  Sally  plummeted  right  into  him  before 
they  could  check  themselves.  They  all 
three  stood  looking  downward.  Sally  had 
the  startled  feeling  that  all  of  this  couldn't 
be  true.  The  brilliant  moon  lit  it  up  with 
the  clarity  of  a  stage  set  .  .  .  moving 
shadows  of  trees,  the  three  of  them  stand- 
ing frozen  over  the  body  of  a  woman  at 
their  feet.  "The  dead  body,"  Sally  thought 
hysterically,  until  the  woman  moved  and 
moaned  again. 

An  hour  later  she  and  David  tumbled, 
exhausted,  into  bed  in  the  Hardy  guest 
room,  only  to  find  that  they  were  too 
strung-up  to  sleep.  "It's  three  a.m.,"  Sally 
moaned.  "Well  be  dead  in  the  morning — " 

"Never  mind  that,"  David  said  impatient- 
ly. He  propped  his  pillow  behind  his  head, 
reached  for  pencil  and  paper,  and  began  to 
organize  his  thoughts.  "Let's  put  it  to- 
gether, Sally,  everything  we've  learned  so 
far  ..." 

It  didn't  take  them  long.  The  bare  facts 
were  simple  enough.  What  did  take  time 
was  trying  to  recall,  minutely,  every  detail 
and  every  word  of  the  scene  that  had 
developed  when,  with  Homer,  they  had 
stumbled   with   the   exhausted,   frightened 


woman  into  the  Hardys'  living  room. 
Everyone  was  downstairs,  for  the  sheriff's 
men  had  spotted  the  disturbance  that  the 
Farrells  and  Homer  had  created  as  they 
stole  through  the  woods,  and  had  as- 
sembled the  household  to  find  out  who  was 
missing.  Sally  thought  she  would  never 
forget  the  appalled  whiteness  of  Duncan 
Hardy's  face  as  the  disheveled  woman  came 
into  the  light,  straightened,  pulled  away 
from  the  supporting  arms  and  smoothed 
back  her  tangled  hair  with  a  pitiful  attempt 
to  make  a  normal  appearance.  "Lenore!" 
Hardy  had  gasped  out,  and  then  had  come 
quickly  forward  in  time  to  catch  her  as 
she   collapsed  again. 

When  she  lay  on  the  couch,  resting, 
telling  her  story  to  the  sheriff,  Sally  saw 
that  she  had  once  been  a  very  beautiful 
woman.  Her  dark  red  hair  was  still  a 
noticeable  feature.  But  her  long,  thin,  face 
was  pale  and  drawn,  and  her  eyes,  blinking 
against  the  light,  were  so  frightened  that 
one  couldn't  really  tell  how  she  would  look 
if  she  were  calm  and  at  ease.  Beautiful, 
yes,  but  not — not  attractive,  somehow.  As 
though  she  had  been  through  too  much  to 
care  what  people  thought  of  her  .  .  .  For 
years,  she  said,  Simmons  had  paid  her 
to  stay  out  of  his  life,  paid  her  so  well  that 
she  had  even  agreed  to  allow  him  to  spread 
it  around  that  she  was  dead.  There  was 
nothing  else  for  her  to  do.  Life  with  him 
had  made  her  so  nervous  and  unstable  that 
she  couldn't  support  herself,  and  since 
neither  of  them  wished  to  go  on  with  the 
marriage  she  had  decided  that  at  least  to 
some  degree  he  ought  to  be  made  to  suffer 
as  she  had  suffered  while  they  were  to- 
gether. She  could  make  him  suffer  finan- 
cially, she  had  learned;  he  was  willing  to 
pay  heavily  to  keep  her  as  quiet  and  out 
of  his  life  as  though  in  reality  she  were 
dead  .  .  .  And  then,  lately,  she  had  begun 
thinking  of  a  reconciliation.  They  were 
both  getting  older.  Perhaps  if  she  saw  him, 
if  they  talked  .  .  .  Sally  remembered  her 
bitter  shrug.  She  had  gone  to  Simmons' 
home,  found  it  empty,  and  remembered 
that  Hardy  lived  not  too  far  away,  across 
the  woods.  Probably  she  would  find  him 
there.  Sally  remembered  too,  something 
that  had  escaped  David.  A  long,  peculiar 
look  between  Duncan  Hardy  and  Lenore 
Simmons.  A  look  that  made  Sally  wonder 
if  Lenore  had  been  quite  as  lost  to  Hardy 
as  she  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Had 
Hardy  really  believed  her  dead?  Or  did 
he  know  that  if  Simmons  married  Viola 
he  would  be  committing  bigamy — and  for 
that  reason  was  so  violently  opposed  to 
the  match? 

According  to  Lenore  Simmons,  she  had 
started  through  the  woods  by  a  path  she 
recalled  vaguely  from  the  old  days.  It  was 
dark,  but  she  wasn't  worried  because  ac- 
cording to  her  recollection  the  path  cut 
across  at  the  narrowest  point,  and  should 
only  have  taken  five  minutes  or  so  to  cross. 
But  suddenly  .  .  .  here  she  had  broken  off, 
and  put  a  thin  white  hand  across  her 
eyes.  Duncan  Hardy  had  come  quickly  to 
bend  over  her,  and  had  said  angrily  to 
Sheriff  Rand,  "Can't  you  leave  her  alone? 
Can't  she  tell  you  all  this  tomorrow?  She's 
had  a  terrible  shock,  anyone  can  see — " 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Hardy."  There  was 
a  note  of  iron  in  Sheriff  Rand's  drawl. 
"Stand  aside.  This  is  a  murder  investiga- 
tion, not  a  welcome-home  party.  Mrs. 
Simmons  will  have  to  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened in  the  woods." 

"Yes,  please,  Duncan."  Pressing  his  hand 
with  a  grateful  smile,  Lenore  Simmons 
pushed  Hardy  away  and  sat  up.  "I  want  to. 
It's  horrible  to  think  of  that  man  being  at 
large,  to  frighten  somebody  else.  I  want  to 
remember  everything — it  was  so  sudden.  I 
didn't  hear  a  thing.  Then  suddenly,  there 
was  a  sound  behind  me  and  before  I  could 
turn,  I  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  I  got 
only  the  barest  glimpse  of  him.  My  shoul- 
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der  still  hurts — I  think  he  must  have  hit 
me  with  something.  And  my  purse  .  .  ." 
She   glanced   about  the   room   confusedly. 

Sally,  David  and  Homer  exchanged  a 
worried  look,  and  Sally  shook  her  head. 
There  had  been  no  purse  anywhere  in 
sight.  Sheriff  Rand  said  soberly,  "Then  it 
looks  as  if  you  were  real  lucky,  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons. All  he  wanted  was  some  money, 
probably  to  get  away.  When  he  got  your 
bag  he  was  satisfied." 

Lenore  Simmons  looked  blankly  around 
the  room.  "I  don't  understand.  All  who 
wanted?  Do  you  know  something  about — 
whoever  it  was?" 

They  explained  to  her  about  the  patient 
lost  in  the  woods.  Sally,  noting  the  terror 
that  crept  back  into  Lenore  Simmons'  eyes, 
wanted  to  stop  them.  The  poor  woman  had 
been  through  enough!  Now  she  would 
never  rest  tonight,  knowing  that  her  at- 
tacker had  been  even  more  dangerously 
irresponsible  than  she  had  thought — not 
merely  a  thief,  but  a  .  .  .  She  started  to  say 
something,  but  David  made  a  slight  ges- 
ture that  said,  as  clearly  as  words,  that  she 
was  not  to  interfere.  Instead,  it  was  David 
who  bent  toward  the  woman  on  the  couch 
and  said  softly,  "The  timing  puzzles  me, 
Mrs.  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  that  you 
heard  nothing?  You  didn't  know  of  the 
escaped  patient  in  the  woods?  You  didn't 
— perhaps  just  as  you  started  into  the 
woods,  that  would  seem  to  be  about  the 
right  time — you  didn't  hear  a  strange 
sound,  a  laugh?" 

Sally  had  caught  her  breath.  It  was 
strange  that  Lenore  hadn't  mentioned  that 
laugh.  Nobody  near  the  woods  could  have 
helped  hearing  it. 

"Well — "  Lenore  put  the  trembling  hand 
to  her  forehead.  "It's  all  so  confused.  I 
think  I  must  have  heard  something,  now 
that  you  mention  it  .  .  ."  She  had  looked 
appealingly  toward  Duncan  Hardy,  ready 
now  to  take  advantage  of  his  protection. 
"Please — I'm  so  tired  and  shaky.  Could  we 
go  on  with  this  in  the  morning?  I — " 

"That's  enough.  I'm  going  to  get  you  a 
doctor,"    Duncan    Hardy    said    furiously. 

David's  notes  ended  with  their  departure. 

Sally  sighed.  "Let's  go  to  sleep,"  she 
pleaded.  "Look  at  the  time.  Maybe  we  can 
think  better  if  we  get  just  a  few  hours' 
sleep." 

But  the  next  morning,  waking  to  a 
dreary  gray  rain,  Sally  found  no  grounds 
for  hope.  Neither  Duncan  Hardy  nor  Le- 
nore appeared  for  breakfast,  and  Homer, 
evidently  determined  to  make  himself  more 
of  a  shadow  than  ever,  drifted  away  soon 
after  David  and  Sally  reached  the  breakfast 
table.  Stan  Proctor  and  Viola,  sitting 
silently  side  by  side,  had  little  to  say,  and 
excused  themselves  as  soon  as  they  de- 
cently could  in  order,  Sally  was  sure,  to 
continue  whatever  quarrel  the  arrival  of 
the  Farrells  had  interrupted.  Even  David 
deserted  her  the  moment  he  had  gulped 
his  coffee,  disappearing  upstairs  on  some 
errand  he  didn't  divulge.  Walking  into  the 
library  in  search  of  a  book  or  magazine, 
Sally  realized  she  had  been  all  too  correct 
about  Viola  and  Stan.  At  the  far  corner 
of  the  room  they  stood  fairly  hissing  at  one 
another,  so  absorbed  that  they  didn't  even 
know  that  she  had  blundered  in,  heard 
something  of  what  they  were  saying,  and 
stolen  out  again. 

It  was  the  first  time  Sally  had  seen 
Viola's  face  unguarded  and  honest.  And  it 
was  obvious  that  she  knew  she  was  in  love 
with  Stan.  The  way  her  hand  curved 
around  his  shoulder  even  as  she  was  push- 
ing him  away  carried  the  message.  And 
her  voice,  low  and  desperate,  saying,  "But 
what's  the  use?  What's  the  use,  Stan,  when 
you  think  my  father  is  guilty  of  this 
awful—" 

"But  I  don't!  You  know  me,  Vi,  I  don't 
know  how  to  keep  my  big  mouth  shut.  I 
never   meant   to   get   him   into   trouble.   I 


don't  know  how  to  cover  up  my  thoughts, 
that's  all!  Oh,  Viola,  darling — this  isn't  any 
of  our  affair.  Can't  we  just  go  up  and  tell 
your  father  about  us,  and  just — get  out  of 
all  this?  It's  their  problem,  not  ours!" 

"How  can  you  be  so  selfish?  It's  my 
father's  problem!  I  can't  go  up  and  say  'So 
long,  Dad,  I'm  going  off  to  get  married. 
Sorry  the  police  want  you  for  murder,  and 
all  that,' "  her  voice  broke. 

"You're  way  ahead  of  yourself!"  Stan 
said  sensibly  enough.  "Nobody's  accused 
your  father  yet!" 

"And  how  long  will  it  be?  Oh — go  away, 
Stan.  Go  away  and  stop  bothering  me." 

But  instead  he  had  drawn  her  into  his 
arms,  and  it  was  Sally  who  had  silently 
gone  away. 

After  lunch,  the  almost  sleepless  night 
caught  up  with  Sally.  "I  might  as  well  be 
a  lady,"  she  thought.  "I'll  go  and  have  a 
siesta  for  myself,  that's  what  I'll  do.  Little 
enough  chance  I  get  to  treat  myself  so 
well  ..." 

To  her  own  surprise,  she  actually  did 
drowse.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  the 
room  was  almost  dark,  but  it  was  the 
darkness  of  rain,  not  evening.  The  small, 
elaborate  bedside  clock  pointed  to  three - 
thirty.  She  lay  there,  feeling  luxurious  and 
yet  a  bit  annoyed  with  herself  for  being  so 
lazy,  staring  up  at  the  ceiling  .  .  .  and  sud- 
denly .she  heard  that  laugh  again.  It  was 
impossible,  but  it  was  there — it  rang  in 
her  ears  with  all  the  blood-curdling  horror 
it  had  aroused  the  night  before.  It  was 
impossible!  With  her  own  eyes  she  had 
seen  Homer  Coleman's  device!  David  had 
told  her  only  this  morning  that  he  and 
Homer  had  gone  out  and  dismantled  it.  But 
the  laugh  ...  it  must  be  the  real  madman 
laughing!  Trembling,  Sally  rolled  off  the 
bed  and  slipped  on  her  shoes.  She  didn't 
even  pause  before  the  mirror  to  straighten 
her  sleep-rumpled  hair.  She  wasn't  going 
to  spend  another  minute,  another  second, 
alone.  She  had  to  go  down  quickly  and 
find  the  others,  even  if  one  of  them  was 
a  murderer.  At  least  he'd  be  where  she 
could  keep  her  eyes  on  him,  not  hidden 
in  the  woods  like  an  evil  disembodied 
spirit.  He  ...  or  she  .  .  . 

Coming  breathlessly  into  the  living  room, 
she  saw  that  everyone  else  had  had  the 
same  idea.  Everyone  but  Lenore,  that  is. 
Duncan  Hardy  was  just  on  his  way  up  to 
make  sure  Lenore  was  all  right.  One  look 
at  Homer  told  Sally  that  her  worst  fears 
were  true.  He  was  as  pale  as  the  rest  of 
them,  more  frightened,  if  possible,  than  she 
was  herself.  He  shook  his  head,  his  lips 
tight.  The  look  said  plainly,  "No  ma'am,  it 
certainly  was  none  of  my  doing  this  time. 
But  then  what  was  it?  Where  is  he?  What's 
going  to  happen  to  us  now?"  At  least  that's 
what  Sally's  thoughts  were  saying  and 
from  the  looks  of  Homer  and  the  others 
they  weren't  much  happier.  Viola  Hardy 
burst  out  hysterically,  "Homer — what's  the 
matter  with  you?  Aren't  you  going  to  do 
your  feed-the-animals  act  this  time? 
What's  the  matter,  losing  your  nerve?" 

"Not  this  time,  Viola,"  Homer  said  weak- 
ly. "Not  this  time."  And  Stan  Proctor 
pulled  Viola  into  his  arms  with  a  rough 
admonition  to  let  poor  Homer  alone.  She 
collapsed  against  his  shoulder,  and  for  a 
while  the  only  sound  in  the  room  was  the 
sound  of  her  weeping. 

It  didn't  escape  Sally  that  Sheriff  Rand 
came  to  the  door  and  with  a  meaningful 
jerk  of  the  head  called  David  out  of  the 
room.  When  he  came  back,  he  was  brisk 
and  cheerful — too  cheerful,  to. Sally's  prac- 
ticed eyes.  "They've  practically  got  him 
cornered,"  he  assured  the  others.  "We  can 
rest  easy,  folks.  It's  just  about  all  over." 

Duncan  Hardy  came  back  in  time  to  hear 
that.  "Thank  heaven,"  he  said.  "Lenore  is 
almost  at  the  end  of  her  rope.  Poor  girl. 
When  I  think  of  what  she's  been 
through — " 


''Yes  indeed,"  David  said.  "You  may  well 
say  so.  But  it's  almost  over  now,  believe 
me.  At  least  the  sheriff  feels  pretty  con- 
fident." The  faint  overtone  of  irony  in  his 
voice  was  lost  to  the  others,  but  not  to 
Sally.  She  began  to  get  quite  angry,  and 
to  make  plans  for  what  she  would  say  to 
David  as  soon  as  she  got  him  alone — things 
about  betraying  the  confidence  of  those 
who  trust  you  and  not  taking  your  wife 
into  your  secret  councils  .  .  . 

Nothing  else  happened.  They  had  cock- 
tails, and  they  began  supper,  for  fortunate- 
ly the  cook,  down  in  the  unexplored  regions 
of  the  kitchen,  was  a  staunch  soul  who 
wasn't  perturbed  by  insane  laughter.  Her 
job  was  to  get  the  meals  up  to  the  table, 
and  she  did  her  job  so  well  that  Sally,  for 
one,  found  herself  getting  quite  interested 
in  a  chicken  casserole  whose  ingredients 
she  couldn't  figure  out,  and  a  tossed  salad 
with  a  strangely  piquant  dressing,  and  sev- 
eral other  delightful  items.  She  was  just 
beginning  to  let  her  imagination  play  about 
the  thought  of  dessert  when  it  happened. 
There  was  a  shout,  a  dreadful  dull  thump, 
and  a  piercing,  terrified  scream  from  up- 
stairs .  .  . 

"Lenore!"  Duncan  Hardy  was  out  of  the 
room  in  a  flash.  David  behind  him.  The 
others  followed  as  soon  as  they  got  their 
wits  together,  Sally  painfully  conscious  of 
kicking  her  ankle  against  the  table  as  she 
cut  a  corner  too  swiftly  .  .  . 

When  she  got  to  Lenore's  room  it  was 
full  of  people.  The  sheriff  and  two  of  his 
men,  David,  Hardy,  Viola — the  whole 
household  including  the  quivering,  white  - 
faced  maid  trembling  in  the  hall.  But 
finally  the  group  shifted  enough  for  Sally 
to  catch  sight  of  Lenore,  huddled  into  a 
corner  of  the  huge  four-poster  bed  .  .  . 
and  of  someone  else,  lying  with  his  head 
against  the  wall,  gasping  and  muttering.  A 
huge,  rumpled,  gray-haired  man  with  great 
hairy  hands  and  bloodshot  eyes  staring 
emptily  around  at  the  frightened,  incredu- 
lous faces  that  ringed  him.  She  put  a 
hand  before  her  eyes  and  wondered  if  she 
was  going  to  be  sick. 

Lenore  was  saying  hysterically,  "It's  him, 
it's  him.  Oh — take  him  away.  I  don't  want 
to  see  him!  Duncan,  please — tell  them — he 
was  going  to  kill  me — " 

The  man's  voice  rose  to  a  piteous  cry. 
"You  promised!  You  promised  you  wouldn't 
say  it  was  me!" 

Lenore  gave  a  shuddering  moan.  With- 
out looking,  Sally  knew  that  Duncan 
Hardy  had  put  his  arms  around  her  and 
was  glaring  at  the  sheriff,  who  didn't  seem 
in  any  hurry  to  get  the  man  out  of  the 
room. 

Sally  dropped  her  hand  as  David  spoke. 
"Are  you  sure,  Mrs.  Simmons?  It's  a 
serious  accusation,  you  know.  You  want  to 
be  absolutely  certain  this  is  the  man  who 
attacked  you  in  the  woods.  It  was  dark, 
remember.  You've  already  told  us  you 
caught  only  a  glimpse  of  him  .  .  ." 

"Of  course  it's  the  same  one!"  Lenore 
Simmons'  voice  shrilled  with  repugnance. 
"I  tell  you  it  is.  He  was  big,  like  this,  and 
the  same  kind  of — of  jacket,  I  remember 
scratching  at  it  as  I  went  down.  I'm  posi- 
tive, I  tell  you — positive.  Take  me  to  court, 
take  me  anywhere — this  is  the  man." 

David,  who  had  been  leaning  over  the 
bed,  straightened.  "That's  all  I  wanted  to 
know,  Mrs.  Simmons.  Since  you're  so  cer- 
tain, I  think  you  deserve  the  courtesy  of 
an  introduction  to  your  assailant.  Mrs. 
Simmons — everybody — this  is  Stephen  Ed-* 
wards." 

The  man  got  up,  brushed  back  his  hair, 
smiled   composedly   at   the   open-mouthed 

udience.     "How  do  you  do,"   he  said   in 

;entle,   cultivated  tones. 

"As    you    can    see,"    David    continued, 
ere's  nothing  wrong  with  him.  At  least 

e's  not  crazier  than  any  other  actor.  Yes, 

"  s.  Simmons — "  Lenore  had  made  a  con- 


vulsive movement,  and  her  eyes  were 
almost  glazed  with  shock.  "He  is  an  actor. 
The  real  patient  was  picked  up  some  time 
ago,  and  was  never  really  close  to  this 
house  in  any  case.  I  checked  that  rather 
carefully  .  .  .  So,  though  you  may  have 
seen  Mr.  Edwards  on  the  stage,  or  heard 
him  on  the  air,  I'm  afraid  you  never 
saw  him  in  the  woods  last  night.  It 
was  only  this  morning  that  I  arranged 
with  my  paper  to  have  him  sent  out 
here." 

David  glanced  around  to  make  sure  he 
had  the  sheriff's  attention.  "You  never  saw 
anyone  in  the  woods,  did  you,  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons? It  was  a  pretty  weak  story  from  the 
beginning.  Too  much  of  a  coincidence  for 
you  to  come  back  into  your  husband's 
life  just  on  the  night  he  met  his  death  .  .  . 
when  you  had  so  much  reason  to  want  him 
dead  .  .  .  You  read  about  the  escaped 
patient,  as  we  all  did,  and  decided  this  was 
the  time  to  work  out  the  revenge  against 
him  that  you'd  been  praying  for  and  wait- 
ing for  all  these  years." 

Lenore  Simmons  had  changed.  Before 
Sally's  fascinated  eyes,  the  worn  face  and 
tired  eyes  had  taken  on  a  glare  more 
frightening  than  Stephen  Edwards  had 
ever  looked.  "Do  you  think  I  could  let  him 
live  after  what  he  did  to  me?"  Her  voice 
had  become  a  snarl.  "After  he  ruined  my 
life,  do  you  think  I'd  let  him  be  happy — 
do  you  think  I'd  let  him  marry  a  young 
girl  and  live  a  perfectly  gay  life,  just  as 
though  I  were  really  dead?  He  had  to  die 
.  .  .  he  had  to  die  .  .  ." 

A  few  hours  later,  driving  back  to  the 
city  in  the  safe  darkness  of  their  car, 
Sally's  ears  still  rang  with  that  hopeless, 
low-toned  chant.  She  shivered,  shifting 
closer  to  David.  Sometimes  she  wished 
David  didn't  have  that  queer  extra  sense 
about  crime  .  .  .  almost  that  he'd  go  into 
another  line  of  work,  where  he  wouldn't 
be  meeting  up  with  it  all  the  time.  Alfred 
Simmons  had  deserved  to  die,  for  what 
he'd  done  to  his  wife  .  .  .  but  then  she 
remembered  that  if  David  hadn't  found  the 
truth,  Duncan  Hardy  might  have  been 
punished  for  a  crime  he  never  committed. 
No  .  .  .  the  truth  had  to  be  told  for  its  own 
sake.  There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  that 
justified  one  human  being's  taking  the  life 
of  another  into  his  own  hands  .  .  . 

David  glanced  down  at  her.  "Thinking 
bad  thoughts?  Better  forget  it.  It  wasn't 
pretty — " 

"No.  Not  a  bit."  Sally  huddled  down 
into  her  coat.  "The  only  good  thing  is  those 
two,  David.  Viola  and  Stan.  At  least  they're 
starting  out  well.  They  know  each  other's 
faults — Stan's  tactlessness  and  Viola's  be- 
ing tied  to  her  daddy's  apron  strings.  That's 
a  better  start  than  most  young  couples 
get.  I  hope  they'll  be  happy." 

"They've  got  one  other  thing,"  David 
said  mildly.  "Haven't  you  forgotten  some- 
thing?   They're  in  love." 

In  spite  of  herself,  Sally  giggled.  "Oh," 
she  said.  "That  hadn't  occurred  to  me.  Do 
you  think  that's  important?" 

"Well,  I  do,"  David  said.  "I  don't  know 
how  you  feel  about  it,  but  I  think  being  in 
love  is  about  the  most  important  thing  a 
couple  can  have,  whether  they're  starting 
out  or — "  he  grinned  down  at  her  briefly. 
"Or  have  been  married  a  while." 

In  spite  of  the  hindrance  to  his  driving, 
Sally  folded  her  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  rested  her  head  against  the  familiar 
shoulder.  "Well — if  you  do,  David,  I  guess 
I'll  have  to  agree  with  you,"  she  said  with 
convincing  gravity.  "I  guess  I  have  to  go 
along  with  that  thought.  Now  that  you 
mention  it,  I  guess  love  is  just  about  the 
most  important  thing  they  can  have. 
Funny  it  should  have  slipped  my  mind 
like  that." 

"Yes,"  David  said.  "I  can  see  we'll  have 
to  have  a  serious  talk  about  that,  one  of 
these  days." 
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(Continued  from  page  41) 
a  couple  of  ex-vaudevillians  who  had 
broken  into  radio  in  the  crystal  set  days 
only  because  the  Big  Timers  were  high- 
hatting  the  new  medium,  were  still  "sus- 
tainers,"  just  beginning  to  build  an  audi- 
ence  in  the   Chicago   area. 

"A  lot  of  water  has  gone  under  the 
bridge  since  1932,  McGee,"  Marian  sighs 
today,  fondly  reminiscing. 

"And  a  lot  before  it,"  Jim  reminds  her. 

Quite  a  lot: 

Their  marriage,  in  1918,  the  day  before 
Jim's  outfit  was  shipped  out  for  France  to 
fight  in  the  first  World  War.  Their  strug- 
gles, after  his  return,  to  establish  them- 
selves in  vaudeville — singing  together, 
Marian  at  the  piano;  Jim  cracking  jokes. 

Their  babies — Katherine,  born  in  1920, 
and  Jim,  Jr.,  who  came  along  in  1923. 
Chicago  and  radio — primitive,  experimental 
radio — in  1925.  The  7  a.m.  rise-and- 
shiners — with  Jim  sweating  out  the  scripts 
while  Marian  tended  to  the  house  and  the 
kids,  and  fed  them  all  well  on  no  money 
a  week. 

By  1930,  they  had  begun  to  hit  upon  a 
successful  format.  With  writer  Don  Quinn, 
an  ex-cartoonist,  even  greener  at  radio 
than  they  were,  they  had  evolved  Smack 
Out,  actually  the  first  of  the  situation 
comedy  programs,  in  which  Jim  played  the 
bucolic  proprietor  of  a  rural  country  store 
who  was  always  just  "smack  out"  of  what- 
ever the  customer  wanted.  Marian  played 
his  wife,  and — in  emergency — assorted  cus- 
tomers, and — in  1927 — introduced  her 
Teenie,  the  garrulous  little  girl,  still  one 
of  their  show's  most  successful  characters. 

A  lot  had  happened  before. 

1932.  .  .  . 

In  their  rented  flat  in  northwest  Chicago, 
Jim  read  the  news  of  the  sale  of  WMAQ 
in  the  financial  section  of  the  evening 
paper. 

"We  have  a  new  boss,"  he  summed  it  all 
up. 

He  was  worried.  They  were  just  begin- 
ning to  catch  on.  Now,  with  all  the  fuss 
about  going  network,  Smack  Out  could  get 
lost  in  the  shuffle. 

But  the  family  wouldn't  let  him  mope. 

Marian  had  cooked  an  especially  good 
dinner — his  favorite  pig  hocks  and  sauer- 
kraut and  boiled  potatoes.  And  choco- 
late ice  box  cake! 

Nine-year-old  Jimmy,  particularly,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  shop  talk.  He  had 
come  home  wide-eyed  and  full  of  first- 
hand reports  of  another  big  news  story. 
He  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  body 
of  a  criminal,  stretched  out  cold  and  dead, 
on  the  lawn  of  the  Alexian  Brothers  hos- 
pital. 

"Like  I  tell  you,  kiddoo,"  his  father 
said,  "crime  does  not  pay." 

Would  radio? 

1933.  .  .  . 

Smack  Out  did  not  get  lost  in  the  shuffle, 
but  everything  else  the  Jordans  had 
struggled  to  accumulate  did. 

Came  the  bank  holiday,  and  the  closing 
— for  good — of  the  Bowmanville  National 
Bank,  their  bank. 

"Jimmy  had  nine  dollars  in  an  account 
of  his  own,"  Marian  remembers. 

"He  never  did  forgive  Roosevelt  for  that 
nine  bucks,"  says  Jim. 

1934  .  .  . 

The  Chicago  World's  Fair  and  a  chance 
to  recoup.  They'd  have  a  stand.  Every- 
body was  doing  it.  So  with  Pat  Patterson 
and  his  Maple  City  Four,  WMAQ  pals, 
Jim  and  Marian  Jordan  opened  a  peanut 


stand — "Hot  nuts — ten  cents!"  with  a  free 
show  on  the  house. 

"We  lost"  says  Jim,  "seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars." 

"In  other  words,"  adds  Marian  wryly, 
"our  shirts." 

1935  .  .  . 

The  upbeat,  at  last. 

John  J.  Louis,  an  advertising  agency 
executive  whose  firm  was  in  the  market 
for  a  new  comedy  program,  accidentally 
tuned  in  Smack  Out  on  his  auto  radio 
on  the  way  to  the  office  one  morning. 

It  might  "work  up  into  something,"  he 
thought. 

He  telephoned  Jim,  who  snarled  at  him. 

There  had  been  so  many  nibbles.  Why 
should  -they  break  their  heads  and  their 
hearts  over  yet  another  audition  show, 
just  so  yet  another  advertising  big  shot 
could  have  a  funny  record  to  take  home 
to    his   wife. 

But  Louis  persisted,  and  Don  Quinn, 
as  he  recalls  it,  "beat  out  a  script." 

They  recorded  it,  delivered  it,  and  forgot 
it. 

Three  months  later,  Louis  telephoned 
again.  A  client  was  interested.  The  client 
was  Johnson's  Wax,  which  was  to  sponsor 
Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  for  fifteen  re- 
cord-breaking years. 

Everybody  contributed  something  to  the 
new   snow's   new  name. 

Jim  had  just  won  the  Liar's  Club  award 
for  the  best  tall-tale  of  the  year  ...  a  gift 
for  which  his  character  in  Smack  Out  was 
famous. 

So  Don  Quinn  suggested  "Fibber  .  .  ." 

Jack  Louis  added  "McGee." 

"And  Molly,"  Jim  wound  up,  with  a 
slight  bow  to  his  Marian. 

The  show  was  to  take  the  air,  with  all 
the  fanfare  accorded  big-time  sponsored 
radio  programs,  with  four  broadcasts  from 
New  York. 

Jim  and  Marian,  both  jubilant  and 
scared,  broadcast  their  final  Smack  Out 
show,  and  packed  a  couple  of  valises. 

It  was  Marian's  first  trip  to  New  York, 
and  on  the  overnight  trip  by  train  Jim 
kept  her  awake  telling  of  the  wonders 
of  the  big  city. 

The  tall  buildings,  the  heavy  traffic, 
the  vast  stores   .   .   . 

"No  cracker  barrel?"  asked  Marian, 
already  homesick  for  Smack  Out. 

They  checked  in  at  the  Beaux  Arts 
Hotel,   in   a   suite   with   a   kitchenette. 

Then  they  set  out,  on  foot,  to  pick  up  a 
few  little  supplies  Marian  needed  to  equip 
her  kitchen  for  proper  cooking. 

At  the  corner  of  43rd  Street  and  Third 
Avenue,  directly  under  the  roaring  "El," 
they  found  a  little  store  with  percolators 
in  the  window.  Inside  was  a  cluttered  maze  ; 
of  everything — rubber  boots,  hot  water 
bottles,  even  a  barrel — which  cowld  have 
held  crackers.  As  they  went  in,  a  little 
bell  jingled  in  the  back  room,  just  like  in 
Smack  Out.  A  little  man  emerged,  talk- 
ing. He  could  supply  them  with  a  per- 
colator, all  right.  But  he  was  smack  out 
of  electric  plates. 

The  country  kids  were  at  home  in  the 
big  city. 

1936  .   .   . 

It  should  have  been  their  best  year.  They  I 
were  in  the  big  time,  at  long  last. 

They  were  famous.  They  were  rich,  orj 
going  to  be. 

They  built  their  first  home,  in  Peterson! 
Woods,  as  close  a  duplicate  as  they  could 
manage  of  the  two-story,  frame  shoe  box 
house  in  Peoria  in  which  they  had  first  setj 
up  housekeeping.  The  children  trans- 
ferred  to   nice,   uncrowded   new  schools.  | 


teli 


Jim  washed  the  new  car  in  the  driveway 
after  church  every  Sunday,  and  planted 
peonies  in  the  yard. 

Then  trouble  struck. 

Ever  since  Jim,  Jr.  had  learned  to  walk, 
Marian  had  been  talking  about  wanting 
another  baby. 

Three  times,  since  then,  the  doctors  had 
confirmed  her  happy  hopes,  but  each  time, 
at  some  point  in  the  early  months,  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong. 

Now  once  more,  Marian  was  going  to 
have  a  baby.  After  she  passed  the  crucial 
second  month  and  third  month  periods 
without  incident,  she  began  planning  for 
a  ruffly  nursery  in  their  new  home. 

At  six  months  she  lost  her  baby,  a  boy. 

1937  .    .   . 

"Mother  and  Daddy  are  going  to  make  a 
movie,"  Katherine  and  Jimmy  bragged 
to  all  their  friends  at  school. 

"Fibber  McGee  and  Molly,"  bag  and 
baggage,  moved  to  Hollywood  for  three 
months. 

"Jim,"  shrieked  Marian  one  day  in  the 
RKO  commissary,  "isn't  that  Cary  Grant?" 

1938  .   .  . 

Marian  cried.  She  didn't  quite  know 
why.  It  seemed  such  a  short  time  ago  that 
the  children  were  babies. 

And  here  she  was  packing  bags  for  her 
daughter  to  leave  home.  Katherine  was 
going  away  to  college.  Trinity  College,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1939  .  .  . 

This  was  the  year  that  their  show  moved 
to  Hollywood  to  stay. 

Jim  and  Marian  bought  a  house  in  En- 
cino,  not  a  grand  house  as  celebrities' 
houses  go,  but  for  them  unheard-of  ele- 
gance. 

Marian  reupholstered  Jim's  favorite  arm 
chair  which  they  had  lugged  along  with 
them  ever  since  they  left  Peoria.  And  Jim 
bought  an  original  oil  painting — his  first — 
a  cowboy  portrait  by  Frank  Tenney 
Johnson,  to  hang  over  the  living  room 
fireplace. 

1940  .  .  . 

They  were  tired,  and  they  decided,  come 
July,  to  get  away  from  it  all.  Really  away. 

They  bought  a  trailer — "the  original 
Long,  Long  Trailer,"  Jim  avers — headed 
north  on  the  Pacific  Coast  highway  for  the 
fishing  country  up  Oregon  way. 

A  couple  of  hundred  miles  out  of  town 
they  broke  down  for  the  first  time  on  a 
twisting  mountain  road.  Broken  rear  axle. 

Marian  sat  in  the  broiling  trailer  for 
four  hours  while  Jim  hitched  into  the 
next  town  to  get  help. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Spokane,  wiser 
and  sorrier  by  two  blowouts  and  a  brake 
overhaul,  Jim  would  have  sold  the  big 
box  for  fifty  cents. 

"Everybody  hated  us.  Other  drivers 
yelled  at  us  for  getting  in  the  way.  And 
cops  upbraided  us  when  we  tried  to  back 
the  awkward  thing  off  the  highway. 

"We  left  home  with  visions  of  parking 
every  night  by  cool  mountain  streams.  We'd 
been  gone  three  weeks  and  parked  by 
nothing  more  soothing  than  other  peoples' 
garbage  cans  ..." 

But  they  had  promised  themselves  some 

fishing.    So    they    backtracked    to     Gold 

1   Beach,  Oregon.   There  they  parked — by  a 

stream!! — and  there  they  stayed  for  a  week. 

The  fishing  was  good.  None  of  the  other 
*  folks  at  the  camp  knew  that  the  unpre- 
"  possessing  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan"  were 
':  celebrities.  Everybody  was  friendly  and 
r   relaxed. 

On    the    last   night,    one    of    their    new 


friends  asked  Jim  for  an  "autograph."  He 
had  caught  the  biggest  fish  of  the  week 
and  was  collecting  the  signatures  of  wit- 
nesses on  an  affidavit  to  prove  it. 

Jim's  signature  was  the  sixth  on  the  im- 
pressive looking  document.  Slyly  smiling, 
he  wrote:    "Fibber  McGee." 

The  man  blew  his  top. 

"Now,"  he  shouted,  "you've  loused 
everything  up,  trying  to  be  funny." 

But  the  proprietress,  with  whom  Marian 
had  been  cozily  exchanging  recipes  all 
week,  was  looking  at  Jim  with  awakening 
recognition. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  she  gasped.  "It  is  Fibber 
McGee." 

Then  everybody  wanted  autographs. 

But  they  were  leaving  the  next  day, 
anyhow. 

1941  .   .   . 

They  got  farther  away  from  it  all  that 
year,  thanks,  probably,  to  leaving  their 
transportation  to  the  professionals. 

They  went  by  boat  to  Alaska. 

It   wasn't   altogether   cheery. 

Canada  was  at  war.  They  were  travel- 
ing through  Canadian  waters.  Russia  was 
at  war — so  close  by,  it  seemed.  But  they 
saw  no  U-boats.  Just  innocent  Japanese 
fishing  boats,  with  superstructures  strange- 
ly like  antennae. 

They  took  guns  this  time,  instead  of  fish- 
ing poles.  And  they  took  Jim,  Jr. — it  was 
a  high  school  graduation  prize. 

They  went  bear  hunting.  Marian  bagged 
a  black  bear,  and  Jimmy  brought  down 
four  in  as  many  days.  Jim  didn't  get  so 
much  as  a  bead  on  a  bear. 

"I'm  going  to  shoot  me  a  big  bear,"  he 
would  rationalize  when  the  others  were 
bragging  back  at  camp  at  night. 

On  their  last  day  in  the  woods  they 
came  upon  the  biggest  black  bear  any  of 
them  had  ever  seen  in  their  lives. 

"That's  my  bear,"  said  Jim. 

Jimmy  and  Marian,  good  sports,  held 
their  fire,  but  they  were  nervous.  Jim  was 
taking  an  unconscionably  long  time  to  aim. 
What  if  the  bear  should  plunge?  What — 
don't  say  it,  don't  even  think  it — what  if 
Jim  should  miss? 

"Crack!" 

The  monster  was  down,  killed  instantly 
by  a  perfectly  placed  shot. 

And  it  was  a  big  bear. 

Jim  had  come  within  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  it  turned  out  later,  of  breaking  the 
world's  record. 

1942  .   .  . 

The  great  out-of-doors  had  found  a 
convert  in  Jim. 

He  came  back  one  day  after  a  mysterious 
trip  alone  in  the  car. 

"Bought  us  a  ranch,"  he  said. 

He  drove  the  family  to  Woody,  Cali- 
fornia,   the   next  weekend   to   see   it. 

Fourteen  hundred  acres  of  cattle  graz- 
ing land,  it  turned  out  to  be — a  better 
investment  than  the  peanut  stand  at  the 
World's  Fair — with  a  little  white  frame 
house  with  a  view  of  far-away  blue- 
tinged  mountains. 

1943  .  .   . 

Their  twenty-fifth  wedding  anniver- 
sary. 

Their  sponsors,  their  network,  their 
friends  banded  together  to  give  Jim  and 
Marian  the  party  of  their  lives  at  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel.  Twenty-five  years  is  a 
lot  of  years  for  two  people  to  spend  to- 
gether, and  besides  their  show  had  just 
rung  up  an  all  time  high  Hooper  rating. 

The  Jordans  practically  had  to  hire 
a  van  to  get  home  with  all  the  magnificent 
gifts  of  silver  showered   down  on  them. 


THE  PERFECT 

ALL-YEAR-'ROUND 

GIFT  BOOK 

The  Magic  Cook  Book  is  a  perfect  gift 
for  every  occasion.  It's  beautiful  .  .  .  it's 
practical,  and  it  will  bring  joy  and  happi- 
ness for  years  to  come.  This  giant  500- 
page  book  containing  over  1500  exciting 
recipes  makes  an  instant  hit  with  every 
homemaker.  Each  recipe  is  described  in 
the  easy  step-by-step  style.  Now  even 
beginners  can  prepare  scrumptious  meals 
at  the  very  first  attempt.  This  book  con- 
tains more  than  exciting  recipes.  It 
brings  you  important  facts  on  nutrition 
.  .  .  suggestions  on  cooking  for  two  .  .  . 
new  ways  to  use  package  mixes  .  .  .  rules 
for  table  setting  and 
service  .  .  .  and  nu- 
merous other  kitch- 
en aids. 

Only   $2.98 

The  price  of  the 
Magic  Cook  Book  is 
only  $2.98,  and  we 
pay      the      postage. 

Order  copies  of  this 
giant  book  for  your- 
self— and  as  gifts — 
today. 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE.  Inc..  Dept.  RM-452 
205  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  postpaid,  a  copy  of  the  MAGIC 
COOK  BOOK.   I  enclose  $2.98. 

Name 

Street 

City State 

CURBS  RUPTURE 

Quickly.  20  Day  Home  Test  must  prove  it 
on  any  reducible  groin  Rupture— large  or 
small — or  no  cost.  Write  today  for  full  par- 
ticulars of  amazing  Specific  Point  Rupture 
Control.  Used  and  praised  by  thousands. 
Address  Box  721-J. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS.  INC. 
WATERTOWN.   N.   Y. 


WANTED! 


CHILDREN'S 
PHOTOS 

For  Calendars — Billboards — Magazines 

Photos  of  children  6  months  to  18  years  are  In  BIG 
DEMAND.  Fees  to  $200  and  more  may  be  paid  to 
you  by  ADVERTISERS.  Your  child  too  can  have  this 
wonderful  opportunity.  Send  ONE  small  picture  for 
our  approval  (ONLY  ONE).  Please  send  stamped 
envelope  so  picture  can  be  returned  if  not  acceptable. 
Write    your    name    and    address    on    back   of   picture. 

SPOTLITE  PHOTO   DIRECTORY 

7070C     Hollywood     Blvd..     Hollywood    28.    California 


^//SLEEPLESSNESS 

(Due  to  Nervous  Tension) 

MAKES  YOU  FEEL 

LONG  FACED  and  DULL 

.  .  .  try  Miles  Nervine  for 
welcome  relief.  Contains 
no  Barbiturates.  Follow 
the  label.  Avoid  excessive 
use.  At  all  drugstores. 
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y^ncas      Jieese  cracker! 
hrgest  selling  ^itteBiscui^ 


Be  A  PRACTICAL  NURSE 
On The HOME  FRONT 

Women  18  to  65  of  age  wanted!  GOOD  PAY 
great  demand  for  Trained  Practical  Nurses 
Learn  at  home  in  spare  time.  High  school 
diploma  not  needed.  Easy,  modern  tech- 
nique includes  infant  care,  A-bomb  first 
aid.  Fall  equipment  furnished.  Sample 
Lesson  Pages  in  BookletFREE.  Write  Now! 
WAYNE  SCHOOL  of  Practical  Nursing  \ 
252S  Sheffield  Ave.,  Desk  E-63,  Chlcagol4 


HOME  PLAN 
TKMKS  YOU 


New  Etiquette  Book 

Elsa  Maxwell,  famous  hostess  to  world  celebrities, 
has  just  written  a  marvelous  book  on  etiquette. 
Here  you  find  important  suggestions  on  good  man- 
ners in  restaurants — in  church — in  the  theatre — in 
the  home— on  the  street— and  when  you  travel. 
This  book  also  covers  every  phase  of  engagements 
and  weddings.  Send  for  your  copy  of  Elsa  Max- 
well's Etiquette  Book  today.  Only  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Bartholomew  House,  Inc.,  Dept.  RM-452 
205  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


1944  .  .  . 

Early  in  November,  Jim  and  Marian  were 
vacationing  at  the  fashionable  Deep  Well 
ranch  in  Palm  Springs. 

"With  all  the  big  shots,"  Jim  smiles. 

It  was  election  night,  and  when  the  re- 
turns started  coming  in  the  big  lounge 
was  crowded  with  people. 

By  midnight,  only  one  young  woman — 
along  with  Jim  and  Marian — was  still 
glued  to  the  radio. 

"Let  me  introduce  myself,"  she  said, 
smiling,  "I'm  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt. 

"I  guess,"  says  Marian,  "we  three  were 
the  only  Democrats  in  the  place." 

1945  .  .  . 

Their  first  grandchild! 

Diane  Goodman  was  born  on  May  18, 
and  her  daddy  flew  home  from  the  wars  on 
emergency  leave  to  be  present  for  her 
arrival.  Marian  could  ruffle  up  furniture 
for  a  nursery  at  last. 

1946  ...  „ 

Katherine  was  married  and  in  her  own 
home.  Jimmy,  released  from  the  air  corps, 
was  starting  out  on  his  own  as  a  motion 
picture  producer,  and  had  his  own  apart- 
ment in  town. 

"This  house,"  Marian  said  one  night,  "is 
too  big,  just  for  the  two  of  us." 

They  bought  a  little  old  house  on  a 
nearby  hill  "because  of  the  view,"  and 
set  out  to  remodel  it.  In  the  meantime, 
they  sold  their  Encino  home,  and  had  to 
move  out  of  it.  But,  with  the  post-war 
building  boom  beginning,  building  services 
were  erratic.  Their  new  house  was  far 
from  ready. 

Jim,  as  usual,  had  an  idea. 

Why  spend  money  in  expensive  hotels, 
where  you  couldn't  even  cook  your  own 
breakfast?  They'd  move  their  trailer  up 
on  the  hill  with  the  view,  and  live  in 
that  for  the  "six  weeks  or  so"  which 
would  see  their  new  house  to  completion. 

They  lived  in  the  trailer,  in  a  quagmire 
of  new  top  soil  and  wood  shavings,  for 
six  long  months. 

1947  .  .  . 

"A  man  needs  a  hobby,"  Jim  said. 

Marian  reminded  him  of  his  wood 
shop,  his  plant  nursery,  his  ranch  in 
Woody,  his  hunting,  fishing  .  .  . 

But    Jim   wasn't   listening. 

"I  think,"  he  went  on,  "I'll  get  me  a 
basketball  team." 

(The  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  profes- 
sional team  is  well  up  in  the  National 
Industrial  Basketball  League.) 

1948  .  .  . 

This  was  a  troubled  year.  Katherine's 
marriage  wasn't  working  out.  Katherine 
and  Diane  wanted  to  come  home. 

But  there  wasn't  room  in  the  little 
remodeled  house. 

Jim  and  Marian  bought  back  the  old 
house  in  Encino,  re-painted  and  papered 
it  so  that  it  was  just  like  it  was  before. 

"It's  good  to  be  home  again,"  they  de- 
cided. 

1949  .  .  . 

They  had  the  money,  they  had  the  time. 
They  really  ought  to  see  Europe. 

Crossing  on  the  Queen  Mary,  they  en- 
joyed five  days  of  blissful  privacy.  Then 
someone  hinted  that  plain  little  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jordan  were  the  McGees.  Jim  and 
Marian  were  invited  to  the  Captain's 
table. 

In    Paris,    they    were    snooted    by    the 


maitre  d'hotel  at  the  Ritz.  But  in  Rouen, 
Jim  was  recognized  with  tears  and  kisses 
by  an  eighty-year-old,  black-shawled 
concierge  who  had  swept  out  his  dressing 
room  after  an  army  show  in  1919. 

The  people  who  really  know  the  Jordans 
never   forget  them. 

1950  .  .  . 

Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  got  a  new 
sponsor,  Pet  Milk. 

And  Jim  and  Marian  Jordan  a  new 
grandchild,  Janice,  daughter  of  Jim,  Jr. 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Peggy  Knudson. 

1951  .  .  . 

It  was  a  sad  year. 

Don  Quinn,  who  had  been  as  vital  a 
factor  in  the  success  of  "Fibber  McGee 
and  Molly"  as  the  Jordans  themselves, 
decided  to  pull  out  of  the  show.  He  had  a 
show  of  his  own,  "Halls  of  Ivy,"  on  the 
air.  He  had  moved  with  his  family  to  Santa 
Barbara.  He  could  afford  an  easier  life. 

Jim  and  Marian  had  known  for  a  long 
time  that  the  break  was  inevitable.  But 
it  was  a  wrench. 

They  remembered  Don  in  the  WMAQ 
days  when  he  hung  around  the  station, 
slipped  them  gags  "for  free"  when  they 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  writers.  They 
remembered  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears 
that  all  of  them,  together,  had  poured  into 
the  creation,  and  the  perfection,  of  "Fibber 
McGee  and   Molly." 

More  than  that,  they  remembered — they 
knew — Don  Quinn,  the  good  guy. 

"Why,  he  used  to  eome  out  to  baby  sit 
for  us,  so  we  could  get  out  to  the  ball 
game,"  Marian  recalls. 

But  the  inevitable  day  came,  and  Don 
said  goodbye. 

Christmas,  1951,  was,  Jim  and  Marian 
say,  their  happiest  yet. 

Katherine  and  her  new  husband,  Dr. 
Vick  Newcomer,  were  there  with  Diane, 
now  a  sparkling-eyed,  curly-headed  six- 
year-old. 

Jimmy  and  Peggy  were  there  with 
Peggy's  eight-year-old  Peg-Peg,  and  with 
Janice,  by  now  the  family's  "Golden 
Girl." 

They  all  sat  around  the  tree,  ripping 
open   packages. 

"Oh,"  Marian  squealed,  opening  Jim's 
present  to  her,  an  oil  painting  of  Blue 
Mountain  Ranch. 

Little  Janice  toddled  over,  her  damp 
diapers  sagging  to  her  fat  little  knees. 

"Oh,"  Marian  repeated,  "look  what  I  got!" 

"Oh,"  Janice  echoed,  "look  what  I  got!" 

A  plain  old  cracker  she  got,  while  every- 
one else  dined  on  turkey. 

And  she  loved  it. 

It  was  a  nice  Christmas. 

And  now  it  is  1952.  And  Jim  and  Marian 
Jordan  are  beginning  their  twenty-first 
year  on  NBC. 

Harlow  Wilcox  is  still  with  them;  he's  an- 
nounced their  show  since  "Fibber  McGee 
and  Molly"  were  born.  Bill  Thompson — he's 
the  Old  Timer  and  Wimple,  among  others 
— has  been  with  them  since  1936.  Billy 
Mills  is  still  conducting  the  orchestra,  as 
he  has  since  1937.  Phil  Leslie  joined  the 
show  as  a  writer  in  1939.  There  are  the 
Kings'  Men — there  since  1939,  and  Gale 
Gordon,  La  Trivia  since  1940. 

There  have  been  changes  ...  a  few  im- 
portant ones,  like  the  withdrawal  from 
the  show  of  Don  Quinn. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  McGees  are 
pretty  much  the  same  people  they  always 
were,  in  1952  or  1932,  or  any  old  year  you 
want  to  name  before  or  after. 

Fibber  and  Molly  won't  change  very 
much,  no  matter  how  many  fancy  anniver- 
saries are  rung  up  for  them. 

Because,  after  all,  who  are  they  but 
Jim  and  Marian  Jordan? 


Curt  Massey — The  Man  in  My  Life 


(Continued  from  page  39) 
jobs  this  past  year  or  so.  I'm  acting  as 
Chief  Den  Mother  for  the  cub  scouts  in 
our  community,  a  project  I  became  in- 
terested in  after  Curt  had  to  give  up  his 
Assistant  Cub  Scoutmaster's  position  be- 
cause of  limitations  on  his  time.  Curt  is 
now  a  member  of  the  parents'  committee 
for  the  scouts  and  I  fill  in  with  the  time- 
consuming  job.  Right  at  the  moment  both 
Curt  and  I  are  helping  to  put  on  a  big 
minstrel  show,  a  once-a-year  project  spon- 
sored by  Den  Mothers  in  our  community. 
Curt  is  coaching  the  boys  and  accompany- 
ing them  on  the  piano  during  rehearsals 
and,  of  course,  will  sing  with  them  at  the 
actual  performance.  In  addition,  since  our 
having  been  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal 
church  last  June  10,  I'm  now  heading  a 
church  committee  which  is  now  study- 
ing religious  questions.  Both  Curt  and  I 
feel  that  these  activities  are  not  only 
fun  but  as  much  a  part  of  good  living  as 
keeping  our  children  happy  and  healthy. 

'T'hese  new  duties  haven't  replaced  my 
■*■  ever-present  job  of  taking  care  of  Curt's 
fan  mail — the  part  that  Curt  doesn't  have 
to  take  care  of  personally — keeping  books 
on  the  filling  station,  assuming  my  share 
of  responsibilities  as  a  rancher's  wife,  plus 
being  Mom  and  Sweetheart  respectively 
to  the  three  men  in  my  life. 

The  latter  job  is  my  favorite.  Of  course, 
it  goes  without  saying,  my  husband  and 
children  are  first  in  my  life.  And  why  not? 
They  are  all  pretty  wonderful  people.  Curt 
was  my  girlhood  idol.  When  I  first  met  him 
in  Kansas  City  he  was  already  so  talented 
that  even  music  men  envied  him.  When 
Curt  was  only  twelve  he  was  playing  the 
violin  with  a  dance  band  and  was  already 
/  supporting  himself.  In  his  teens,  he  was 
studying  harmony  at  the  Horner  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. If  he  weren't  a  singer — and  a  good 
one — he  would  be  a  top  violinist,  mu- 
sicians say.  He  also  is  excellent  on  the 
trumpet  and  loves  to  play  the  piano.  Being 
the  perfectionist  that  he  is,  he  still  studies 
both  instruments. 

The  years  that  have  passed  have  only 
added  more  and  more  happiness.  Our  chil- 
dren have  completely  rounded  out  our 
life  and  given  us  some  of  our  most  re- 
warding moments.  I'm  always  filled  with 
pride  when  I  see  Curt  with  the  boys.  He's 
so  devoted  to  them  both  and  they  love 
him  dearly.  They  have  a  good  time  if  they 
are  riding  their  horses  together,  learning 
golf  from  Daddy  in  the  backyard,  or 
practicing  drums  or  trumpet  in  the  living 
room.  (The  latter  session  gets  a  little 
noisy,  but  that's  when  they  are  having 
the  most  fun.) 

Since  we  acquired  our  ranch  in  San 
Diego  County  last  spring,  the  boys  are 
exposed  to  a  real  rough  and  tumble 
existence.  How  they've  thrived  on  it! 
Curt,  who  was  raised  on  a  ranch  in  Ros- 
well,  New  Mexico,  thinks  this  is  the  life, 
and  I'm  inclined  to  agree. 

Looking  after  Curt's  needs  is  not  a 
routine  job  by  any  means.  Because  of  the 
business  he's  in  and  the  demands  upon 
his  time,  my  husband  requires  a  great 
deal  of  relaxation  and  rest.  During  the 
week,  we  rarely  go  out — except  to  our 
Tuesday  night  bowling  league — or  have 
people  in  because  getting  to  bed  early  is 
a  must. 

Curt  doesn't  come  home  bearing  the 
problems  of  the  day.  Sometimes  he's  a  bit 
more  tired  than  usual  after  a  particularly 
I  exhausting  session,  but  he's  not  cross. 
In  fact,  he's  a  remarkably  even-tempered 
man.  And  how  he  loves  to  tease  me. 


Before  last  Christmas  there  was  a  stand- 
ing joke  at  our  house  about  my  wallet. 
It  was  so  worn  out,  the  coin  compartment 
had  a  hole  in  the  bottom  which  enabled 
the  small  change  to  scatter  all  over  my 
purse.  Frankly  I  was  holding  out  for 
Santa  Claus  and  I  wasn't  disappointed 
for  under  the  tree  was  a  lovely  leather 
wallet.  Upon  opening  the  gift  I  discovered 
three  checks  inside.  The  first  bore  the 
pencilled  inscription,  "To  my  sweetheart 
so  that  she  may  buy  a  new  suit,"  and  was 
signed  by  Curt. 

The  second,  pencilled  in  a  ten-year-old's 
handwriting,  said:  "To  Edythe  'Mom' 
Massey,  To  make  my  bed,  to  hang  up  my 
sleepers — all  year,"  and  was  signed  by 
Stephen.  The  third  check,  written  by 
Curt  for  David,  said,  "Dear  Mommy,  I 
will  keep  my  toys  put  away.  Good  until 
next  Christmas,"  and  was  signed  in  Davie's 
carefully   printed   hand. 

I  loved  that  joke  and  will  always  keep 
the  wonderful,  funny   little  checks. 

Our  most  pleasant  moments  together 
have  probably  been  spent  at  our  ranch, 
Rancho  Alegria  (which  means  joy),  160 
miles  from  Beverly  Hills.  It's  an  old  Span- 
ish cattle  ranch,  bearing  the  original  adobe 
houses.  We  used  to  have  a  ranch  in  New 
Mexico  but  we  gave  it  up  due  to  the  dis- 
tance involved.  Now  we  are  completely 
happy  with  our  new  purchase  because  it's 
just  what  we  want  in  every  way. 

Curt  and  I  are  just  like  any  other  family, 
thinking  and  planning  ahead,  and  looking 
forward  to  a  feeling  of  security.  In  this 
business,  one  never  knows.  With  a  cattle 
ranch — which  we've  always  dreamed 
about — Curt  and  I  feel  we  have  some- 
thing  concrete. 

Curt  was  raised  on  a  ranch  as  a  boy, 
and  he  doesn't  boast  about  it.  At  least 
not  after  his  experience  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  time  had  come  to  brand  our  cattle 
with  the  Lazy  CM  mark.  Curt  found  him- 
self puzzled  about  where  the  brand  went. 
Finally,  swallowing  his  pride  a  bit,  he 
called   one  of  his   six  brothers. 

"  VK/'hy,  think  it  over,  boy,   if  you  were 

"  riding  along  and  wanted  to  see  if  the 
cattle  ahead  were  yours,  you'd  have  to 
look  high  on  their  hips.  If  the  brand  were 
placed  any  lower,  you  might  have  to  dis- 
mount and  no  rancher  wants  that  trouble." 

"You  sure  can  forget  the  essentials  of  any 
trade,"  Curt  grinned  at  me,  "when  you 
don't  practice  all  the  time." 

In  spite  of  Curt's  big,  rugged,  masculine 
appearance  he  loves  pretty  things,  espe- 
cially furniture.  During  the  time  we  were 
furnishing  our  Beverly  Hills  home,  Curt 
fell  in  love  with  a  pair  of  hand-made 
French  provincial  beds.  I  was  worried 
about  matching  other  furniture  with  them, 
but  he  couldn't  forget  them.  So  we  bought 
them.  I  looked  all  over  Los  Angeles  for 
furniture  to  complete  the  bedroom,  but 
it  wasn't  until  we  went  to  New  York  for 
a  radio  show  that  I  found  matching 
pieces.  We  shipped  them  back  here  and  all 
was  well. 

On  our  19th  wedding  anniversary,  Curt 
presented  me  with  an  especially  beautiful 
German-made  music  box.  On  the  top 
is  a  mother,  rocking  her  baby  to  sleep 
to  the  tune  of  Brahms'  Lullaby  which  was 
Stephen's  favorite  as  a  very  young  boy. 
I  just  loved  it.  After  I  had  shown  it  to 
Stephen,  he  leaned  back  and  sighed  in  a 
most  appreciative  mood,  "It  takes  me 
back  a  thousand  years." 

Curt  and  I  lead  the  busy  life,  the  quiet 
life  and,  for  us,  the  good  life.  Could  any- 
one ask  for  anything  more? 


Reduce ! 
Its  Fun 

This  Common  Sense  Way 

"I've  really  got  to  reduce!" 
—how     many     times     have      Mj&k* 
you  promised  yourself  that     ^M 
and  then  kept  putting  it  off.       ^^fe  % 
Delay  no  longer — let  Sylvia     ^ 
of  Hollywood  tell  you  how     ^%/%.     l|y 
to     reduce     The     Common        ^tou^^.^j 
Sense  Way.  Let  Sylvia  ex- 
plain what  you  can  do  for  M^.     | 
yourself    to    improve    your 
figure.    There   is  no  magic 
about  The  Common  Sense 
Way  to  a  beautiful  figure. 
But  if  you  follow  the  sug- 
gestions   Sylvia    of    Holly- 
wood  has   for   you   in    her 
book  No  More  Alibis  you 
may,  perhaps,  challenge  the 
beauty    of    the    loveliest 
movie  star! 

Sylvia  of  Hollywood 
Names  Names 

Sylvia  of  Hollywood  has  reduced  scores 
of  famous  stage  and  screen  stars — suc- 
cessfully. In  this  book  Sylvia  tells  how 
she  helped  many  of  Hollywood's  brightest 
stars  with  their  figure  problems.  She 
names  names — tells  you  how  she  devel- 
oped this  star's  legs — how  she  reduced 
that  star's  waistline — how  she  helped  an- 
other star  to  achieve  a  beautiful  youthful 
figure.  Perhaps  your  own  figure  problems 
are  identical  to  those  of  your  favorite 
screen  star. 

^       ONLY  $1.00 

A  brand  new  edi- 
tion of  Sylvia's 
famous  book,  N  o 
More  Alibis  is  now 
ready  for  you.  This 
Partial  Contents  edition  contains  all 
New  Edition  the   text   matter   of 

Too  Much  Hips,  Reduc-      the    original    book, 

ing   Abdomen,  Reducing  _i,,_     +l„     „„„„+„„+ 

the  Breasts,  Firming  the  PUIS     the     greatest 

Breasts,      Pat,      Pudgy  ~ari  0f  upr  cnlpnrHrl 

Arms,    Slenderizing    the  Parl  OI  ner  spienaia 

Legs    and   Ankles,    Cor-  book  on  personality 

recting  Bow-legs,   Slim-  V         i  . 

ming   the   Thighs   and  development    en- 

PaPtPon  theegBSackRsd,uee"?  titled  Pull  Yourself 

&6ur°ffcheFst    SSISS  Together,  Baby. 

Your  _  l1SstS?  ,  owitn  Now    get    Sylvia's 

That  Double  Chin!  Slen-  .         »     i 

derizing    the    Face    and         secrets   Of   Charm   as 

Jowls.      Refining     Your  n  ,  .    •  mi 

Nose.   Advice  For   The      well  as  beauty!  J.  he 

Adolescent— The  Woman  nr:.„  nf  tV,;~  upa11ti. 

Past  Forty— The  Person-  price  OI  XniS  Deauil- 

ality  Figure,  Glamour  Is  ful    neW    illustrated 

Glandular,    This    Thing  ....             ,         *„ 

Called    Love,    Cure-For-  edition     IS     Only     SI 

The-Blues    Department.  .       -j 

Take  a  Chance!  postpaid. 

"Bartholomew  House,  Inc.,  Dept.  RM-452 
|  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

■  Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  Sylvia  of  Hoi-  ■ 
lywood's  NO  MORE  ALIBIS!  COMBINED  I 
■  WITH  PULL  YOURSELF  TOGETHER,  ■ 
BABY!   I  enclose  $1.00.  I 

I  I 

I  Name | 
Please  Print  ' 

n  i     8 

■  Address ■        u 

Jcity State..,..." 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 
an  energetic,  lovable  four.  But  he's  an  extra 
special  guy,  this  husband  of  mine,  and 
needs  extra  special  care — the  kind  of 
care  which  any  wife  should  give  a  hus- 
band— only  double.  We're  awfully  close, 
both  in  Red's  professional  life  as  well  as  in 
his  home  life.  We  share  the  ups  and  downs, 
the  terrific  work  schedule,  the  fun  and  the 
blues.  It's  always  been  like  this  with  us, 
and  please  the  Lord,  it  always  will  be.  And 
I  know  as  a  wife,  I've  always  got  to  be  one 
step  ahead  of  him.  With  Red  this  isn't 
easy!  But  I  wouldn't  trade  my  life  with 
him  for  any  other  life  in  or  out  of  this 
wide  world. 

Tfur  on  my  shoes  and  I'll  guarantee 
■*•  you'll  have  them  worked  out  in  one 
day  of  keeping  this  necessary  step  ahead  of 
Red.  Our  mornings  begin  at  an  early  hour, 
especially  if  Big  Red  (I'm  Little  Red)  is 
working  on  a  movie — the  alarm  rings  for 
me  at  6:30  and  I'm  Red's  alarm  for  seven 
a.  m.  While  he  is  stretching  I  get  the  bath 
ready,  lay  out  the  linens,  put  the  razor 
blade  in  the  razor  and  switch  on  the  radio. 
While  he's  bathing  and  shaving,  he  catches 
up  on  the  latest  news.  After  he's  dressed 
the  children  come  in  to  say  "hello"  and 
chatter  at  him  like  a  couple  of  magpies 
while  he  eats  his  breakfast  on  a  tray  which 
comes  up.  While  he's  swallowing  his 
second  cup  of  coffee,  I  shoo  the  children 
out  and  cue  him  on  his  lines  for  the  day. 
He  puts  on  his  driving  cap,  kisses  me 
goodbye  and  whirls  out  the  door  with  jet- 
propelled  motions.  We  have  launched  our 
day. 

Red  says  I'm  his  whipping  post  but  isn't 
every  woman  for  her  husband?  When  he 
comes  home,  overly  tired  from  a  fast- 
paced  day,  he  sometimes  finds  fault  with 
everything — just  everything.  My  hair  isn't 
right,  I  have  the  same  dress  on  he  saw 
the  day  before,  why  isn't  the  roast  hotter, 
why  do  the  children  have  to  pick  the  time 
when  he  gets  home  for  fighting?  I  don't 
quarrel  back  because  I  know  he's  just  a 
man  who's  tired  out.  And  I  learned  the 
first  few  months  of  marriage  that  two 
redheads  yelling  at  one  another  is  no  way 
to  solve  any  problem.  Red's  like  any 
typical  husband — the  mood  doesn't  last 
long,  the  children  stop  fighting  and  climb 
all  over  him  and  he's  smiling  again  as  if 
the  day  had  been  a  beautiful  one.  And  I 
feel  like  a  queen  when  I  come  through  one 
of  those  moods  and  he  says,  "You're  won- 
derful. The  only  woman  in  the  world 
who'd  put  up  with  me!"  That's  the  ap- 
plause I  have  ringing  in  my  ears  when  the 
day  gets  a  little  tough  to  live  with. 

Moods  like  this  don't  last  long  with  Red, 
although  he's  a  man  who's  either  way  up 
or  way  down.  But,  basically,  he's  a  happy 
guy.  And  he's  gentle  and  he's  thoughtful. 
I've  received  two  dozen  American  beauty 
roses  just  because  he's  thought  he  said 
something  that  made  me  unhappy.  He 
never  forgets  birthdays,  holidays  and  an- 
niversaries and  sometimes  he  gives  me  a 
gift  just  because  he  thinks  it  should  be  a 
special  occasion.  He's  generous  to  a  fault 
and  the  only  thing  he  really  begrudges  me 
is  time — and  I  can  understand  it  for  in 
Red's  life  it's  probably  his  most  precious 
ingredient. 

I  literally  have  to  sneak  off  to  shop  or 

go  to  the  beauty  parlor.  I  remember  the 

last  time  I  went  to  get  my   hair  done — 

all   of  two  months  ago — Red   came  home 

early  from  the  studio,   all  set  to   take   a 

R     drive    through    San    Fernando    Valley,    a 

„     drive  he  loves  because  he  sees  people  and 

cars  and  can  try  out  his  gags  on  me  while 

he's  relaxing.  But,  he  couldn't  find  me — 

he   called  every  place  he   could  think  of 
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and  when,  after  a  couple  of  hours  getting 
a  permanent  and  a  manicure,  I  finally  came 
home,  he  was  beside  himself. 

"Where  have  you  been,"  he  asked  with 
all  the  little-boy  reproach  he  could  get  in 
his  thoroughly  grown-up  voice. 

"I  went  to  get  a  permanent,"  I  ex- 
plained. 

"You  don't  need  one — not  ever.  I  like 
your  hair  that  way.  Now  please  get  your 
hat  and  coat  and  let's  go." 

I  haven't  been  back  since  and  probably 
won't  because  actually  Red's  right.  There 
isn't  time  and  besides  he  does  like  my  hair 
"that  way." 

As  you  can  see,  time  is  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  our  lives  and  we  al- 
ways have  time  for  two  things  at  our  house 
— our  children,  Valentina  and  Richard. 
We  don't  have  any  set  hours  when  we 
see  them  like  so  many  parents  do — they're 
just  part  of  our  lives  any  time.  And  what 
a  foursome  we  make — all  redheads.  Won- 
der how  we  curb  our  traditional  tempers? 
It's  simple.  We  don't,  because  there  just 
aren't  any  real  tempers  in  our  house.  Red 
adores  being  with  the  children,  loves  to 
"read"  to  them  which  is  his  way  of  say- 
ing, "I'm  on  again."  He  plays  the  part  of 
every  animal  in  the  book,  enacts  the 
ferocious  bear,  the  roaring  lion  and  the 
lazy  cat  with  the  same  verve  he  puts  into 
a  radio  script.  And  there  has  never  been 
a  more  appreciative  audience. 

Every  year  we  take  a  ten-day  vacation 
with  Valentina  and  Richard  and  we  go  to 
the  mountains,  which  they  love.  Those 
ten  days  are  completely  devoted  to  them. 
We  go  to  bed  early,  almost  when  they  do, 
get  up  with  them  in  the  morning  and  do 
everything  they  want  to  do  when  they 
want  to  do  it.  Red  looks  forward  to  these 
ten  days  with  "just  us  three"  as  much  as 
the  children  do,  as  much  as  I  do. 

As  for  the  type  of  vacation  some  people 
take  away  from  home,  children  and  all 
the  routine  of  daily  living — we  just  don't 
for  the  same  reason  most  people  don't — 
we  can't  afford  it.  We  usually  call  per- 
sonal appearances  our  "vacations."  Then  we 
combine  a  few  days'  fun  with  business,  like 
we  did  when  Red  played  the  Palladium 
in  London.  We  would  go  off  by  ourselves 
seeing  all  the  wonderful  old  streets,  the 
beautiful  shops,  just  walking  around  be- 
tween show  times.  Incidentally,  that's  one 
way  I  get  my  shopping  done  here — Red 
and  I  go  window  shopping  at  night,  pick- 
ing out  things  that  we  want  for  the  house, 
gifts  we  think  some  one  will  like  for  a 
birthday  or  Christmas.  Then  in  the  morn- 
ing I  order  from  the  store  where  we've 
seen   the  article. 

VK/e've  had  such  wonderful  trips  in  the 
"  past.  There  were  times  when  we  did 
just  pack  up  and  wander  off  in  the  car. 
Traveling  across  the  country  by  car,  we 
found  people  accepted  Red  as  one  of  their 
own  townspeople.  It  was  exciting  for  me 
to  hear  people  call  out  to  my  husband, 
"Hi,  Red"  in  some  little  place  we'd  never 
been  in  before.  Red  says  he's  never  met  a 
stranger    in   his    life — and    that's    so   true. 

However,  if  this  sounds  like  Red  gets  a 
rest  when  he  goes  away,  it  sounds  all 
wrong.  Not  Red  Skelton.  I  tease  him  be- 
cause he's  always  on!  He  never  slows  down 
and  I  can  usually  find  him  putting  on  a 
show  for  the  bellboys,  if  we're  in  a  hotel, 
or  for  the  townspeople  if  we're  in  a  small 
town.  Of  course,  if  we're  off  with  the 
children,  alone,  he  puts  the  show  on  for 
me  and  the  kids.  No  wonder  people  love 
him! 

Our  closest  friends — who  love  Red,  too — 
are  two  business  associates  who  have  been 
with  Skelton  for  around  fifteen  years.  They 


are  Freeman  Keyes  and  Bo  Roos,  man- 
ager and  business  manager  respectively, 
and  our  great  and  wonderful  friend,  "Pop" 
Gene  Fowler,  the  man  who  writes  such 
good  books  about  John  Barrymore  and 
Jimmy  Durante  and  people  like  that.  We 
call  them  all  Our  Family  because  that's 
what  they  are.  If  they  don't  talk  to  Red  at 
least  once  a  day  by  phone  or  drop  by  the 
house  to  see  him,  he's  hurt. 

When  a  big  holiday  comes  around,  a 
holiday  like  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas, 
we  wouldn't  think  of  sitting  down  to  our 
table  without  Our  Family.  Our  real,  blood 
relation  family,  Red's  mother  and  step- 
father and  my  mother  and  dad  are  there 
and  there  is  good  food  and  wonderful 
presents  and  laughter.  Then  we  feel  com- 
plete. 

I  try  to  return  Red's  attentions  with  gifts 
that  show  I'm  pleased  and  he's  always  most 
pleased  when  I  get  him  paints,  books  or 
photographic  equipment.  For  Red  is  equal- 
ly in  love  with  all  three.  Our  rooms  are 
filled  with  his  clown  paintings,  which  are 
excellent.  Typically  Skelton,  however,  is 
the  way  he  paints — all  over  the  house.  Re- 
cently he  usurped  my  lovely  pink  dress- 
ing room  for  his  workshop  because  the 
light  was  better.  I  didn't  care,  really.  I  got 
a  bigger  thrill  out  of  seeing  him  hard  at 
work  on  a  canvas,  than  I  could  ever  re- 
ceive looking  at  the  dressing  room,  all 
spic  and  span. 

Deb's  books  are  so  many  and  so  varied 
■■■*•  that  I've  lost  track  and  count  .  .  .  they 
are  popping  but  of  every  available  space, 
on  coffee  tables,  in  chairs,  on  the  tops  of 
everything.  Some  day  I  think  we'll  have 
to  build  a  special  home  for  them.  He's  an 
avid  reader  and  won't  go  to  sleep  unless 
he  has  at  least  six  books  within  reach. 
Don't  ever  let  his  reputation  as  a  "clown" 
fool  you — he's  a  brilliant  man.  He  not 
only  knows  how  to  be  a  comic,  but  knows 
every  principle  of  comedy — as  well  as 
many  other  subjects. 

But  of  all  his  avocations  I  think  he  loves 
photography  best.  He's  not  only  tops  as  a 
portrait  photographer  but  his  amateur 
movie  work  is  sensational.  And  I'm  not 
prejudiced.  He's  been  told  that  by  pro- 
fessional men  and  told  too  that  he  should 
present  it  commercially.  He's  at  work  now 
on  two  motion  pictures  he's  making  him- 
self, which  I  feel  are  good  enough  to  be 
shown.  I  continually  marvel  at  Red's  ca- 
pacity for  work  and  play — for  he  does  all 
these  things  in  between  TV  shows,  a  radio 
show  each  week  and  his  motion  picture 
work. 

To  keep  that  one  step  ahead  of  my  hus- 
band, I  sleep  in  a  separate  bedroom  for 
one  very  obvious  reason — I  need  sleep  to 
keep  up  with  him  and  Red  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  wakes  up  every  two  or  three 
hours,  writes  down  ideas  for  TV  shows,  or 
radio  scripts,  or  reads.  I  always  wait  until 
he  falls  asleep  for  the  first  time  before  I 
retire.  He  always  goes  to  sleep  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  his  chin  down  on  his  chest. 
I  grab  his  feet  under  the  covers,  give  him 
a  big  pull  until  he's  completely  under  the 
covers,  tuck  the  blankets  back  in,  pull  the 
pillow  around  his  ears,  turn  out  the  light 
and  tiptoe  out  the  door.  After  he  wakes 
up  he's  on  his  own. 

I  guess  I  feel  about  being  married  to 
Red  Skelton  the  way  most  wives  feel  about 
their  husbands — it's  exciting,  eventful,  and 
satisfying.  I  wouldn't  have  life,  or  Red,  B 
any  other  way.  I  didn't  marry  him  to 
change  him,  but  to  fit  into  his  life.  I  want 
to  make  him  happy  and  111  do  my  darned- 
est— and  love  every  minute  of  every  effort 
that  goes  into  it. 


*100  IN  A  MONTH 

JUST  FOR 

WEARING 

AND  SHOWING 

LOVELY  DRESSES! 

Ladies— here's  the  best  news  you  ever  heard!  Your  chance  to  get  a 
whole  new  beautiful  wardrobe  of  your  own  ...  a  stunning  collec- 
tion of  the  most  colorful  new  styles  . . .  WITHOUT  PAYING  A 
SINGLE  PENNY!  And— unbelievable  though  it  sounds— you 
can  make  up  to  $100  in  a  month  just  by  wear-  ig  these  glorious 
dresses— and  showing  them  to  your  friends! 

HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO! 

Just  wear  these  lovely  Fashion  Frocks  given  to  you  as  a  bonus. 
What  could  be  more  pleasant?  You  have  your  choice  of  over  150  striking 
new  styles  —  designed  by  one  of  America's  best  known  dress  companies. 
When  friends  ask  about  them— (as  they're  bound  to!  )— simply  explain  how 
you  can  get  them  the  same  exquisite  styles.  Your  friends,  relatives,  neighbors 
—  almost  any  woman  you  know  —  will   jump  at  the  chance  to  get  these 
dresses.  It's  our  way  of  advertising  the  unbeatable  values  offered  by  world- 
famous  FASHION  FROCKS! 

NO  CANVASSING... NO  EXPERIENCE! 

No  woman  can   resist  such  smart,  original  styles  .  .  .  such   magnificent 
colors  and  fabrics.  And  there's  a  complete  range  of  sizes  for  every  type  of 
figure  ...  Misses,  Half-Sizes,  Juniors  and  Stouts.  Until  you  actually  see 
the  breath-taking  portfolio  of  new  Fashion  Frocks,  you  simply  can't 
imagine  the  amazing  variety  of  styles,  colors,  weaves  and  patterns. 
What's  more,  each  dress  carries  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  and 
our  own  unconditional  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  So  it's  no  wonder 
you'll  be  making  BIG  MONEY  just  by  wearing  and  showing 
them  to  your  friends.  Best  of  all,  there's  no  door-to-door  canvass- 
ing .  .  .  you're  strictly  your  own  "boss"!  You  need  no  experi- 
ence either.  And  to  top  off  the  whole  wonderful  plan,  you 
can  get  your  own  gorgeous  new  dresses  month  after  month 
—without  cost  to  you! 

NO  OBLIGATION  OF  ANY  KIND! 


EVERYTHING  IS 
GIVEN  TO  YOU 

rKCE* 


Everything  is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  COST! 
The  coupon  brings  you  a  striking  Style  Portfolio, 
showing  the  whole  thrilling  array  of  Fashion 
Frocks  designs  in  glorious  color.  And  you'll  re- 
ceive actual  fabric  samples  of  each  exclusive  new 
style.  And  don't  forget!  The  coupon  also  brings 
you  full  color  reproductions  of  the  styles  you 
may  soon  select  for  personal  use! 

FASHION  FROCKS,  INC. 

Studio  J-4053  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


DON'T  WAIT! 
OPENINGS    LIMITED! 

This  NEW  plan  is  so  sensational  that 
openings  are  limited.  So  hurry!  Fill 
out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  before 
the  quota  is  filled.  Don't  miss  this 
chance  of  a  lifetime!  Remember  .  .  . 
there  is  no  obligation,  not  a  penny 
to  pay!  Paste  coupon  on  a  postcard 
—and  mail  it  today! 


PASTE  THIS  COUPON  ON  POSTCARD  MAIL  TODAY/ 


FASHION   FROCKS,  INC. 

Studio  J-4053    Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

YES,  I'd  like  to  be  one  of  the  women  who  get  the  chance  to 
make  up  to  S100  in  a  month  for  wearing  and  showing  Fashion 
Frocks.  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  every- 
thing I  need  FREE ! 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR    THREE    DIFFERENT    HAIR    CONDITIONS 

Hair  tends  to  be  dry,  oily  or  normal.  For  this  reason  three 
Breek  Shampoos  have  been  developed.  One  Breck  Shampoo  is 
for  dry  hair.  Another  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.  A  third 
Breck  Shampoo  is  for  normal  hair.  When  you  buy  a  shampoo, 
ask  for  the  correct  Breck  Shampoo  for  your  hair.  A  Breck 
Shampoo  will   leave  your  hair  clean,   fragrant  and   shining. 

The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  available  at  Beauty  Shops  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 
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Look !  Camay  takes  your  skin 

but  of  the  shadows 

and  into  the  light  of  New  Loveliness ! 


% 


MRS.  S.  PAUL  BOOCHEVER,  delightful 

Camay  bride,  says:  "A  change  to  regular  care 
with  Camay  brought  me  a  fresher,  brighter 
complexion  . .  .  amazingly  fast!" 


Take  a  lesson  from  this  Camay  bride!  A  fresher,  clearer 
complexion  is  revealed  with  your  First  Cake  of  Camay! 


ANY  GIRL  who  enjoys  hearing  whis- 
.  pered  compliments— any  girl  who 
hopes  to  win  romance  and  a  handsome 
husband  some  day  — won't  tolerate  a 
dull,  clouded  complexion— a  skin  that 
diminishes  her  appeal. 

Why  permit  your  beauty  to  be  un- 
der cover  — "in  the  shadows?"  With 
Camay  you  can  take  your  skin  "out  of 
the  shadows"  and  into  the  light  of  new 
loveliness.  Change  to  regular  care— use 
Camay  alone— and  you'll  have  a  fresher, 


clearer  complexion  before  you  finish 
your  very  first  cake  of  Camay. 

For  complexion  or  your  daily  beauty 
bath,  there's  no  finer  beauty  soap  in  all 
the  world  than  Camay!  Mild  Camay  is 
ever-so-kind  to  your  skin  .  .  .  and  it 
gives  you  such  a  rich,  creamy,  luxuri- 
ous lather!  Watch  and  marvel  at  the 
way  your  complexion  comes  "out  of 
the  shadows"  and  into  the  light  of 
romantic  new  loveliness  with  Camay, 
The  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women.  /> 

% 
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V^oJTlcljr   ike  soap  of  beautiful  women 


Claim  new  beauty  for  all  your  skin! 

Head  to  toes,  the  daily  Camay 
Beauty  Bath  brings  that 
beautifully  cared-for"  look.  It 
touches  you  with  Camay's  delicate 
fragrance.  Get  the  big,  economical 
Beauty-Bath  size  Camay  for  more 
lather,  luxury  and  economy. 


Sue  blamed  marge  for  dancing  half 
the  evening  with  Joe  while  she 
stood  on  the  side-lines.  She  blamed  Joe, 
too.  But  Sue  was  wrong.  Actually,  she 
had  only  herself  to  blame  .  .  .  but  she 
would  be  the  last  to  suspect  why*. 

Nobody  wants  to  spend  an  evening 
with  another  guilty  of  halitosis  (un- 
pleasant breath)*. 

Isn't   it   foolish    to 
risk  offending  or  to 
trust  to  makeshifts  of 
momentary    effective- 
ness when   Listerine  Antiseptic  puts 
your  breath  on  the  pleasant  side?  Not 
for  mere  -minutes  hut  for  hours.  Yes, 


actual  clinical  tests  showed:  that  in  7 
out  of  1 0  cases,  breath  remained  sweet 
for  more  than  four  hours  after  the 
Listerine  Antiseptic  rinse. 

So,  before  any  date  when  you  want 
to  be  at  your  best  never,  never  omit 
Listerine  Antiseptic.  Better  still,  use  it 
morning  and  night. 

While  sometimes  systemic,  most  cases 
of  halitosis,  say  some  authorities,  are 
due  to  the  germ-produced  fermentation 
of  tiny  food  particles  in  the  mouth. 
Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  germs,  quickly 
halts  such  fermentation  and  overcomes 
the  odor  it  causes.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Co.  Division  of  The  Lamhert  Company. 


SEE  THE  SAMMY  KAYE  SHOW   .  "WANT  TO  LEAD  A  BAND"  .  ON  TELEVISION 
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STOP    BAD    BREATH    FOR    HOURS    WITH, 


l/sferine,  /triftseflic 


^//COLGATE 
DENTAI  CREAM 

HAS  PROVED  SO  COMPLETELY  IT 

STOPS  BAD 

1 


^SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  PROVE  THAT  IN 
7  OUT  OF  10  CASES,  COLGATE'S  INSTANTLY  STOPS 
BAD  BREATH  THAT  ORIGINATES  IN  THE  MOUTH! 


K 
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For  "all  day"  protection,  brush  your  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream.  Some  toothpastes  and  powders 
claim  to  sweeten  breath.  But  only  Colgate's 
has  such  complete  proof  it  stops  bad  breath.* 


Colgate's  wonderful  wake-up  flavor  is  the 
favorite  of  men,  women  and  children  from 
coast  to  coast.  Nationwide  tests  of  leading 
toothpastes  prove  that  Colgate's  is  preferred 
for  flavor  over  all  other  brands  tested! 


Yes,  science  has  proved  that  brushing  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream  stops  tooth  decay  best!  The  Colgate 
way  is  the  most  thoroughly  proved  and 
accepted  home  method  of  oral  hygiene 
known  today! 


s^SftEK' 


No  Other  Toothpaste  or  Powder 

OF   ANY   KIND   WHATSOEVER 

Offers  Such  Conclusive  Proof! 


Get  PURE,  WHITE,SAFE  COLGATE'S  Today! 
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Far  Superior...  Far  More  Foolproof...  for  Every  type  of  Hair! 

Procter  &  Gamble  guarantees  that 


makes  hair  look.. feel.. behave  so  much  like  the  loveliest 


(/  CI 


Dress  from  H.  B.  Wrag 


Heres  why,  for  your  hair,  or  for  children's  hair,  gwy    is  far  superior ! 

1.   Lilt's  one  Waving  Lotion  is  far  superior  .  . 


The  only  foolproof  way  to  neutralize  is  the  sure 

but  easy  method  Lilt  uses! 

3.  Only  Lilt  gives  such  assurance  of  no  kinky, 

frizzy  look  .  .  .  and  the  Lilt  method  is  so  quick. 

so  easy,  so  sure! 

2.   Only  Lilt  has  such  a  superior  Neutralizer!  It       4.  Only  a  Lilt  wave  is  so  easy-to-manage.  A  Lilt      (Use  any  plastic  curlers 
gives  as  long-lasting  a  home  wave  as  is  possible       requires  less  frequent  setting  than  any  other  home 
today.  And  Lilt  leaves  your  hair  softer,  lovelier!       permanent  wave! 


safer,  surer  for  every  type  of  hair  .  .  .  even  for 
children's  hair!  No  other  Home  Permanent  today 
has  such  a  foolproof  Waving  Lotion! 


Refill, 
only  $1.25* 


/v  Guaranteed  by  v\ 
1  Good  Housekeeping  , 


Home  Permanent 

Procter  &  Gamble's  Cream-Oil  Cold  Wave 


Complete  Kit,  $2.25 * 

*plus  tax 

Money-back  Guarantee:  Both 
the  Lilt  Refill  and  Complete  Kit 
are  guaranteed  by  Procter&Gamble 
to  give  you  the  loveliest,  softest, 
easiest  -  to  -  manage  Home  Perma- 
nent wave  you've  ever  had  —  or 
your  money  back! 


Mofe km, fooL.«|e0L. fceUfc  j^i^m Ik  lltiJtmty  Crtty ffaflt [ 
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stops  odor  longer! 

NOW  CONTAINS  AMAZING   NEW 

INGREDIENT  M-3  TO  PROTECT  UNDERARMS 

AGAINST  ODOR-CAUSING   BACTERIA 

•  Protects  better,  longer.  New  Mum  now 

contains  amazing  ingredient  M-3  for  more 
effective  protection.  Doesn't  give  under- 
arm odor  a  chance  to  start! 

•  Creamier  new  Mum  is  safe  for  normal 
skin,  contains  no  harsh  ingredients.  Will 
not  rot  or  discolor  finest  fabrics. 

•  The  only  leading  deodorant  that  contains 
no  water  to  dry  out  or  decrease  its  effi- 
ciency. No  waste.  No  shrinkage. 

•  Delicately  fragrant  new  Mum  is  use- 
able, wonderful  right  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jar.  Get  new  Mum  today. 


Information 
Booth 


Ask  your  questions — 
we'll  try  to  find  the  answers 


CREAM  DEODORANT 

A  Product  o]  Brislol-Myeri 


Anne  Is  a  Thayer 

Dear  Editor: 

I  am  a  constant  viewer  of  The  First 
Hundred  Years  TV  program  and  would 
appreciate  any  information  you  have  about 
the  stars  who  play  Chris  and  Connie 
Thayer. 

R.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jimmy  Lydon  and  Anne  Sargent  appear 
as  the  young  couple  in  this  TV  serial.  A 
native  of  West  Pittson,  Pennsylvania,  Anne 
studied  dramatics  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Pittsburgh.  After  roles  with 
touring  theatre  groups,  the  young  actress 
made  her  Broadway  debut  in  "The  Late 
George  Apley."  Movie  fans  have  seen  her 
in  "Naked  City"  and  "Three  Guys  Named 
Mike."  Four  years  ago  she  began  her 
radio  career  and  now  has  the  ingenue  role 
in  Road  of  Life.  Although  she  looks  like 
the  typical  outdoor  girl,  Anne's  favorite 
pastime  is  reading.  Her  ambition  is  to  play 
meanie  roles,  preferably  a  murderess. 
Anne  is  married  to  actor  Edmond  Ryan 
and  they  live  in  New  York  City. 

(See  pg.  57  for  story  on  Jimmy  Lydon.) 

Tom  and   Harry 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  tell  me  if  Tom  Wells  in  the 
daytime  serial,  Ma  Perkins,  is  also  Harry 
Davis  in  When  a  Girl  Marries? 

G.  A.  Keyser,  West  Va. 

Although  they  may  sound  alike,  Tom 
Wells  is  played  by  John  Larkin  while  Lyle 
Sudrow  is  heard  as  Harry  Davis. 


Erudite  Announcer 

Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  please  tell  me  anything  you 
know  about  Tony  Marvin,  the  announcer 
on  Arthur  Godfrey's  programs?  I'm  inter- 
ested especially  in  his  education. 

C.  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Tony's  long-winded  style  was  started  as 
a  gag  but  proved  so  popular  that  it  is  now 
a  part  of  the  show.  Born  in  New  York 
City  on  October  5.  1912,  Marvin  was  grad- 
uated from  Erasmus  Hall  High  and  St. 
John's  University.  His  ambition  was  to  be- 
come a  doctor  and  he  studied  at  Long 
Island  College  of  Medicine  until  the  de- 
pression interfered.  While  he  was  working 
at  a  gas  station,  a  /wealthy  customer  over- 
heard him  sing  and  offered  to  finance  his 
vocal  lessons.  Tony  sang  bass  with  the 
New  York  Operatic  Guild  and  also  acted 
on  daytime  radio  programs.  Later  he  be- 
came an  announcer  for  Vox  Pop,  and 
Major  Bowes  Amateur  Hour.  A  six-footer, 
Marvin  has  brown  eyes  and  hair  and  re- 
sides in  Long  Island  with  his  wife  and 
eight-year-old  daughter,  Lynda  Ann. 

The  Happiness  Cast 

Dear  Editor: 

Didn't  Don  McLaughlin  play  Miles  Nel- 
son in  the  program  Right  to  Happiness? 
Also  are  Connie  Kramer  and  Carson  Mc- 
Vickers  the  same  person?  How  long  has 
it  been  on  the  radio? 

G.  R.,  Orange,  Cal. 
{Continued  on  page  14) 


Anne  Sargent 


Tony  Marvin 


NOW— the  most  fabulous  permanent  since  home  waves  were  introduced1. 


Never  before— a  wave  so  lovely  I  So  lively!  So  lasting! 
Holds  the  set  longer  than  any  other  permanent! 


Gowns  by  Filcol 


Beverly  Dahm,  on  the  right,  had  her  Toni  set  just  before  this  picture  was  taken  — Barbara,  on  the  left,  had  her  Toni  set 
one  week  before  and  never  re -set  it!  Proof  that  Priceless  Pink  lotion  gives  a  wave  that  stays  lovely  without  re -setting! 


You'll  forget  all  other  ideas  about 
permanents  the  first  time  you  use  New 
Toni  with  Priceless  Pink  lotion.  For 
it  gives  a  wave  with  the  vibrant  spring 
and  silky-softness  of  a  natural  wave. 
And  it  holds  the  set  longer  than  any 
other  permanent. 

Never  a  lotion  so  wonderful!  New 
Priceless  Pink  lotion  curls  more 
completely  — yet  is  kinder  to  your  hair  ! 
And    that   means    a    lovelier,    livelier 


wave  for  you.  Less  re-setting.  New  free- 
dom from  nightly  chore  of  pin  curls. 
Never  a  neutralizer  so  fast!  You  save 
20  minutes  with  the  new  Permafix 
method  of  neutralizing.  And  because 
Permafix  neutralizes  more  thoroughly, 
it  "locks  in"  your  Toni  wave  so  it 
can't  come  out. 

Today  have  a  Toni  with  New 
Priceless  Pink  lotion  —  and  you'll 
forget  your  hair  was  ever  straight. 


Hev>  Perm 
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•  New  Toni  Refill      1 

Makes  you  forget  your  hair  was  ever  straight! 


^newchiidren',^ 
Permanent  by  Ton?* 

youngsters'    fine    i,  • 
that    resi,r,        !•  hair 
Permanent  C'"^ 


$|50 

Tonette  Refill 


WHEN  HOLLYWOOD  MEETS  RADIO 


Loretta  Young  accepts  a  Steuben  glass  bowl  from  producer  William 
Keighley  on  her  25th  appearance  on  Lux  Theatre  in  "Love  Letters." 


In  true   theatrical   tradition,    Dana   An- 
drews  checks   call   board   for  rehearsal. 


The  six  male  leads  of  "Battleground"  line  up  for  coffee  during  intermission  of  the  radio  presentation  of  the  story. 
(L.  to  r.)  Van  Johnson,  Marshall  Thompson,  James  Whitmore,  George  Murphy,  Ricardo  Montalban,  John  Hodiak. 


RADIO  THEATRE 
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Technical  help  for  William  Lundigan  who  appeared  in  "I'd 
Climb  the  Highest  Mountain,"  comes  from  director  Earl  Ebi. 


Teasingly   Dan   Dailey  tweaks  his  host's  ear.  The  actor  co- 
starred    with    lovely    Joanne    Dru    in    "Pride    of   St.    Louis." 


For  scores  of  listeners  through- 
out the  country,  Monday  is  Lux 
Radio  Theatre  night.  Now  cele- 
brating its  eighteenth  year  of  pro- 
viding top  radio  entertainment,  the 
program  has  featured  450  Holly- 
wood stars  in  hour-long  adapta- 
tions of  their  original  screen  suc- 
cesses. Since  the  first  broadcast  in 
1934,  of  "Seventh  Heaven,"  766 
dramas,  comedies  and  musicals 
have  filled  the  air  lanes.  Originat- 
ing from  the  heart  of  filmdom,  the 
show  has  many  firsts  to  its  credit — 
the  radio  debuts  of  Ronald  Colman 
and  Shirley  Temple,  dramatic  roles 
for  opera  stars  Lawrence  Tibbett 
and  Lily  Pons  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  movie  director,  William 
Keighley,  as  producer-host. 


Edmund  Gwenn  steals  a  minute  to  pen      Gene   Kelly  becomes   "An  American   In 
a  letter  between  "Mr.  880"  rehearsals.       Paris"     for     Lux     Radio    Theatre    fans. 


Lux   Radio   Theatre,   Mon.  9   P.M.  EST 
on    CBS    for    Lux    Soap    (Lever    Bros.). 


taimrUe  Radio   URAMATtC  program 
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Dinner  time  with  Bob  Hope— and  family.  Four-year-old   Kelly,  center,  wife  Delores,   Nora,   Linda,  and  Tony. 


WHAT'S  NEW 


NBC-TV's  morning  marathon,  Today,  takes  two  to  keep 
it  going — Jack   Lescoulie   (left)   and   Dave   Garroway. 


Paul  Whiteman  and   Nancy  Lewis,   of  TV  Teen  Club, 
greet    teenager    Rosemary    Utting    of    Great    Britain. 


Give  and  Take,  which  has  been  a  popular  audi- 
ence-participation radio  show  since  1945,  has  just 
become  a  television  show  too.  The  video  version  is 
seen  on  Thursdays  over  CBS,  with  virtually  the  same 
format  as  the  Saturday  radio  program.  John  Reed  King 
remains  as  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

There's  a  brand-new  daytime  serial  on  ABC,  Monday 
through  Friday,  called  Whispering  Streets.  It's  a 
dramatic  series,  based  on  the  life  and  experiences  of 
Hope  Winslow,  a  sophisticated  author  and  world 
traveler,  whose  journeys  have  taken  her  over  many 
interesting  and  exciting  avenues.  Gertrude  Warner  has 
the  lead  on  this  new  serial,  playing  the  role  of  Hope. 
This  is  a  change  of  character  for  Gertrude,  who  is  also 
heard  as  Pamela,  on  Marriage  for  Two,  over  the  same 
network. 

When  Clark  Gable  appeared  on  television  at  the 
"Ike"  Eisenhower  rally  at  Madison  Square  Garden  a 
few  weeks  ago,  he  really  tore  the  place  down.  And 
when  the  executives  at  the  M-G-M  studios  in  Holly- 
wood heard  about  it,  they  practically  tore  their  hair  out. 
In  Gable's  contract  it  specifically — but  definitely — says 
"No  television."  Mr.  G.  had  refused  to  start  his  next 
movie  because  he  didn't  like  the  script,  and  he  had 
been  placed  on  suspension  by  the  studio  for  the  first 
time  in  his  long  career.  So  inasmuch  as  he  was  vacation- 
ing in  New  York  when  he  was  approached  to  appear  at 
the  televised  Eisenhower  rally,  and  was  mad  at  his 
bosses  anyway,  he  just  said,  "Okay,"  and  went  ahead 
and  did  it.  However,  "The  King"  is  still  Mr.  Big  at 
the  box  office,  so  it's  a  safe  bet  that  Gable  and  the 
Metro  brass  have  made  up  by  now. 


Telecomic's   holiday:    Milton    Berle   planed   West   to   say 
"hello"  to  Red  Skelton  and  the  Mrs.,  gorgeous  Georgia. 


Hit  Parade  singer   Dorothy   Collins  chats  with   Burr  Trli- 
strom  while  Oliver  Dragon  gets  a  case  of  "oops-cups"! 


from  Coast  to  Coast 


By  JILL  WARREN 


The  Cities  Service  Band  of  America  radio  program 
recently  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  over 
NBC.  The  show  has  been  on  the  air  uninterruptedly 
since  the  first  broadcast  back  in  1927,  and  holds  the 
unbeatable  record  of  being  the  oldest  continuously 
sponsored  show  in  the  history  of  radio.  Many  famous 
names  in  music  have  been  on  the  program  through  the 
years — Dr.  Frank  Black,  Jessica  Dragonette,  Lucille 
Manners,  Edwin  Goldman,  James  Melton,  and  of  course 
Paul  Lavalle,  the  present  conductor.  Melton,  inciden- 
tally, started  his  singing  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Revelers  Quartet,  who  sang  on  the  Cities  Service 
broadcasts  way  back  when. 

Comedienne  Joan  Davis  has  just  signed  an  exclusive 
radio-TV  contract  with  NBC.  Joan  will  make  her 
television  debut  with  a  variety-situation  comedy  show 
which  the  network  is  now  working  on.  They  plan  to  do 
an  audition  kinescope  sometime  next  month,  with  the 
public  seeing  the  finished  product  shortly  thereafter. 
Eventually  Joan  will  have  her  own  air  series  too,  but 
for  the  time  being  will  make  guest  appearances  on  radio, 
as  she  has  been  doing  on  The  Big  Show. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  why  radio  directors  get  ulcers? 
Take  the  case  of  Carl  Eastman,  who  directs  the  CBS 
serial,  Perry  Mason.  Last  fall  he  had  his  cast  all  set 
for  "The  Case  of  the  Martyred  Mother,"  with  Helen 
Shields  playing  May  Grant,  Ian  Martin  as  Bill  Grant, 
Anne  Burr  doing  the  minor  roles  and  of  course  John 
Larkin,  Perry  Mason,  and  Joan  Alexander,  Delia  Street. 
Everything  was  going  along  fine  when  Helen  got  a 
wonderful  part  in  Maxwell  Anderson's  play,  "Barefoot 
in  Athens,"  and  had  to  leave  New  York  for  the  out-of- 


town  tryouts  of  the  show.  So  Eastman  had  to  get  a  new 
May  Grant  and  chose  Inga  Adams,  whose  voice  closely 
resembled  Helen  Shields'.  Inga  was  thrilled  with  the 
role  because  she  had  a  chance  to  play  opposite  Ian 
Martin,  who  is  her  real-life  husband.  All  went  smoothly 
for  a  while  until  Inga  was  taken  ill.  The  doctor  pre- 
scribed complete  rest  and  she  had  to  relinquish  her 
part.  Once  again  Eastman  needed  another  May  Grant. 
This  time,  he  picked  Anne  Burr  to  pinch-hit  because 
she  was  used  to  the  cast  and  the  character,  inasmuch 
as  she  continually  played  the  bit  parts  on  the  program. 
Meanwhile,  after  a  short  run  on  Broadway,  "Barefoot 
in  Athens"  closed,  and  Helen  Shields  once  again  became 
May  Grant.  Now  that  Helen  is  back,  Eastman  is  won- 
dering how  many  sharp  listeners  were  aware  of  the 
changes  each  time  they  happened.  And  he's  hoping  he 
won't  have  any  more. 

Stop  the  Music  started  its  fifth  year  of  successive 
broadcasts  on  ABC  on  March  23.  Since  the  musical 
quiz  show  started  they  have  given  away  over  $1,500,000 
in  prizes  and  merchandise,  including  everything  from 
an  airplane  to  an  island.  Songstress  Kay  Armen  re- 
cently resigned  from  the  program,  after  four  years. 
Being  under  exclusive  contract,  she  couldn't  take  other 
shows  which  were  offered  her.  She  will  vacation  in 
California  and  Mexico  for  a  few  weeks  before  signing 
on  any  other  program.  Kay's  replacement  is  June  Valli, 
conductor  Harry  Salter's  protege,  who  has  often  sub- 
stituted on  Stop  the  Music  in  the  past.  June  started  her 
vocal  career  less  than  a  year  ago  after  she  took  first 
place  on  an  Arthur  Godfrey  Talent  Scout  program. 

Bert    Parks    has    lots    of     (Continued   on   page   28) 
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CONDITIONS 

EVEN  "DIFFICULT"  HAIR 

TO  GLORIOUS  NATURAL 

RADIANCE 

The  only  shampoo  made  with 
fresh,  whole  egg  —  Nature's  own 
hair  conditioner,  known  to 
generations  of  beauty-wise  women! 
Use  like  ordinary  shampoos  .  .  . 
but  what  an  exciting  difference 
in  the  brilliance,  manageability, 
smoother'  texture  it  gives  your 
hair!  Try  it.  See  how 
lovely  your  hair 
can  really  be.  ^-"ktem^^""~- 


4oz.59c-  8oz.$l 

Available  at  beauty 
salons,  Cosmetic 
and  drug  counters. 


BE  SURE  OF 
YOUR  SHAMPOO- 
DO  AS  BEAUTY 

EXPERTS  DO! 

USE  SHAMPOOS 

MADE  BY 


Plus  z& 


l"-tOHDmO»lr*C 


** 


THE   FOREMOST 
NAME   IN   HAIR  BEAUTY 


-2% 


the  Eyes  have  it 


* 


A  vivid   redhead,   with  creamy  skin  and  flashing   hazel   eyes,   Fran  wears 
eye  make-up  for  daytime  [below]  and  in  the  evening.  Always  looks  natural. 


* 


Glamorous  Fran 
Warren  tells  how  to 
use  eye  make-up  with- 
out looking   artificial 

By 
HARRIET  SEGMAN 


I 


d  like  to  give  some  advice  on 
eye  make-up  to  young  girls 
who  are  just  beginning  to  use 
cosmetics,"  say  pert  songstress 
Fran  Warren.  "The  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  make  it  look  natural. 

"So  many  inexperienced  girls 
ruin  their  eyebrows  through  igno- 
rance," she  exclaimed  ruefully. 
"They  tweeze  'em  all  off!  I  did  it 
myself  when  I  was  in  high  school. 

"Later  I  learned  the  right  way 
from  an  expert.  He  taught  me  to 
brush  my  eyebrows  first,  then  use 
an  eyebrow  pencil  to  shape  them, 
always  following  the  natural  arch. 
And  then  to  tweeze  out  the  stray 
hairs  around  the  outline. 


"Lots  of  girls  wonder  how  to 
make  their  eyes  look  larger  with- 
out creating  a  too-phony  effect," 
Fran  continued.  "The  secret  is  to 
draw  a  line  along  the  upper  lid, 
close  to  the  lashes.  Make  sure  the 
eyebrow  pencil  has  a  very  sharp 
point,  with  the  sides  of  the  crayon 
shaved  flat  with  a  razor.  A  little 
cream,  touched  to  the  point,  makes 
a  softer  line.  Be  sure  though, 
never  to  extend  the  line  beyond 
the  lashes.  The  effect  is  much  too 
theatrical  for  the  average  girl — and 
that  includes  me! 

"Save  eye  shadow  for  evening 
wear,"  cautions  Fran,  "or  just  stick 
to  a  colorless  pomade." 


1 


Middle  age  holds  no  fears 
for  charming  Ruth  Lyons 
who  tells  how  to  be 

Fascinating 
after  forty 


One  gaL  who  practices  what  she 
preaches  is  popular  Ruth  Lyons, 
attractive  star  of  the  Ruth 
Lyons'  50  Club  emanating  from 
Cincinnati  over  NBC-TV  Mondays 
through  Fridays  at  12:00  Noon,  EST. 
She's  a  shining  example  of  her 
theory  that  there's  no  age  limit  on 
good  looks  and  charm. 

Cincinnati's  first  lady  of  TV  smiles 
kindly  on  the  tints  and  rinses  that 
make  a  lady's  crowning  glory  as  at- 
tractive at  forty  as  at  sixteen. 

On  the  subject  of  face  powder,  she 
contends  that  it  should  be  several 
shades  darker  than  the  actual  skin 
tone  to  be  flattering.  "This  is  par- 
ticularly important  when  a  woman's 
age  hovers  around  the  forty  mark," 
she  says. 

One  of  her  pet  peeves  is  the 
woman  who  needs  glasses  but 
attempts  to  preserve  her  girlish 
appearance  by  not  wearing  them. 
"The  result  is  new  worry  lines  and 
unattractive  squinting,"  claims  Ruth. 
Proud  of  her  fabulous  collection  of 
eighteen  pairs  of  glasses,  matched 
to  her  favorite  costumes,  she  votes 
for  the  wide-eyed  look  achieved 
with  pixie-ish  frames. 

"But  don't  forget,  girls,  to  put  eye 
make-up  under  those  glasses  for 
best  results,"  she  cautions. 


and  your  bra 

will  not  hike  up 

(2u 


Circl-O-Form  (left) 
Style  492  broadcloth 

Style  495  Acetate  satin 2.00 

Style  497  nylon  marquisette  2.50 

.  .  .  with  Floating  Action  (above) 
Style  392  broadcloth 

Style  395  Acetate  satin 2.50 

Style  391  nylon  taffeta  with 

NYLON  MARQUISETTE  Clips. 3.00 

A  cup  32  to  36  •  B  cup  32  to  40 
•  C  cup  32  to  42.  White  only 
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BACHELOR  MEL  ALLEN  GIVES  THE  SCORE  ON 


his  IDEAL  woman 


The  handsome  sports  commentator  dreams  of  marriage 
and    hopes   that   he'll    find    his    ideal    bride    this    year. 


No  glamorous  femmes  for  Mel  Allen,  baseball's  famed 
'sportscaster.  He's  looking  for  an  old-fashioned  girl 
who  enjoys  homemaking,  loves  to  cook  and  doesn't 
spend  her  days  in  the  beauty  parlor  and  her  evenings  in 
night  clubs.  "I  suppose  it's  an  idealistic  view,"  the  hand- 
some announcer  admitted,  "a  sort  of  throwback  to  the 
basic  conception  of  a  woman  who  looks  forward  to  mother- 
hood and  takes  pleasure  in  the  simple  things  in  life." 

The  soft-spoken  Southerner  (he  was  born  in  Alabama) 
emphasizes  that  external  beauty  is  not  high  on  his  list  of 
requisites,  but  rather  the  ability  to  be  a  good  companion. 
Mel  dislikes  excessive  make-up  and  extreme  dress;  in  fact 
he  prefers  women  who  wear  sports  clothes.  He  is  immedi- 
ately suspicious  of  aggressiveness  or  attempts  to  impress,  "I 
always  think  the  girl  has  something  to  hide,"  he  explained. 
The  sports  reviewer's  pet  peeves  are  women  smoking  on 
the  street  or  engaging  in  loud  and  incessant  talking. 

Mel's  mellifluous  voice  is  familiar  to  sports  lovers 
throughout  the  country.  As  official  announcer  for  the 
Yankees  since  1939,  Mel  has  broadcast  their  games  on  radio 
and  TV  over  the  baseball  team's  own  network.  All  agree 
that  the  plays  are  more  exciting  when  Mel  calls  them — 
his  enthusiasm  is  contagious.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he 
loves  his  work  so  much  explains  Allen's  success.  "Ever 
since  I  can  remember,  I  have  always  wanted  to  be  in 
sports,"  he  declared.  "During  a  game,  I  play  all  the  posi- 
tions and  score  all  the  runs  vicariously." 

President  of  the  Sports  Broadcasters,  Mel  has  won  count- 
less awards.  In  addition  to  his  work  for  the  Yankees,  Mel 
narrates  sports  for  Movietone  News.  He  has  done  all  kinds 
of  announcing;  The  Kentucky  Derby,  Rose  Bowl  football 
games  and  special  events  such  as  covering  the  presidential 
inaugural  ceremony  in  1940. 

Allen,  who  received  his  degree  in  law  from  the  University 
of  Alabama,  lives  in  Bedford  Village,  a  suburb  of  New  York, 
with  his  folks.  He  is  a  night  owl  and  loves  to  listen  to 
classical  records  before  retiring.  An  inveterate  movie- 
goer, Mel  finds  that  pictures  soothe  his  nerves  best  when 
he  is  jittery  before  a  big  game.  Vacations  are  spent  fishing 
off  the  Florida  Keys  and  while  traveling  Mel  usually  brings 
along  an  Ellery  Queen  mystery  story. 

The  charming  commentator  has  been  carrying  on  a  steady 
flirtation  with  Risa,  six-year-old  daughter  of  Mel's  sister, 
Esther.  Risa  telephones  him  frequently  just  to  say,  "I  love 
you,  Uncle  Mel,"  and  pretends  to  swoon  when  he  declares 
his  devotion  to  her. 

The  amiable  sportscaster  admitted  having  been  in  love 
on  two  occasions  when  circumstances  prevented  knotting 
the  tie;  once  before  entering  college  and  then  while  in 
service  during  the  war.  Marriage  this  year  is  Allen's  major 
objective.  He  is  not  seeking  perfection,  but  he  does  hope 
for  an  even-tempered  mate.  "Of  course  she  should  have 
some  fire  and  independence,  but  in  moderation,"  he  adds. 

Baseball— WINS  (in  N.  Y.),  WPIX-TV,  sponsored  by  Ballantine  Beer. 
Sports  Show,  Wed.   10:45    P.M.,  on   CBS-TV,  for  White   Owl   Cigars. 


«    lladio   SPOUTS   ANHOUNCER 


New  Year's  Resolution 
Contest  Winners 


Cedric  Adams  is  heard  M-F. 
3:55  P.M.  EST,  over  CBS: 
sponsor,    Pillsbury    Mills. 


Here  are  the  names  of  those 
who  wrote  the  best  New  Year's 
Resolution  letters  for  the  big 
Cedric  Adams  contest  in  the 
January  radio-tv  mirror. 
Checks  have  been  sent  for: 

ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

to  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Moorcroft. 
1021  2nd  Ave.,  S.  E.. 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

Her  resolution  was: 

Never  again  will  I  refuse  requests 
for  help  with  my  little  pat  speech: 
"Let  Edna  do  it — she  has  nothing  to 
do,  and  all  day  to  do  it  in!"  I  resolve 
in  1952  to  accept  my  full  share  of 
civic,  community  and  church  re- 
sponsibility. 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

each  for  the  five  next  best  let- 
ters to: 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Cooke 

Beckley,  West  Virginia 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Guenther 
Tahlequah,   Oklahoma 

Bertha  H.  Guthrie 
Greeley,  Colorado 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Holliday 

V  emassee.  South  Carolina 

Mrs.  Leonard  Huber 

Ste.  Genevieve,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Howard  Jackson 
Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Jermane 

Burlingame,  California 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Leonard 
Dallas,  Texas 

Raymond   E.  Perrine 

Winchester,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Ryan 
Defiance,  Ohio 


Jww-/  Easier,  surer  protection  for 
your  most  intimate  marriage  problem 


•  TESTED  by  Doctors 

V  TRUSTED  by  Women 

NEW  IMPROVED 


NORFORMS 


VAGINAL   SUPPOSITORIES 


V 


Vtv 


1.  ANTISEPTIC  (Protection  from  germs) 

Norforms  are  now  safer  and  surer  than  ever' 
A  highly  perfected  new  formula  actually 
combats  germs  right  in  the  vaginal  tract.  The 
exclusive  new  base  melts  at  body  temper- 
ature, forming  a  powerful,  protective  film 
that  permits  effective,  long-lasting  action. 
Will  not  harm  delicate  tissues. 

2.  DEODORANT  (Protection  from  odor) 

Norforms  were  tested  in  a  hospital  clinic 
and  found  to  be  more  effective  than  any- 
thing it  had  ever  used.  Norforms  are  pow- 
erfully deodorant-they  eliminate  (rather 
than  cover  up)  unpleasant  or  embarrassing 
odors,  and  yet  have  no  "medicine  or 
"disinfectant"  odor  themselves. 

3.  CONVENIENT  (So  easy  to  use) 

Norforms  are  small  vaginal  suppositories 
that  are  so  easy  and  convenient  to  use. 
Just  insert-no  apparatus,  no  mixing  or 
measuring.  They're  greaseless  and  they 
keep  in  any  climate.  Your  druggist  has 
them  in  boxes  of  12  and  24. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  IS  CANADA 

FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to:  Dept.  RT^3 
"Norwich  Pharmacal  Company,  Norwich,  JN.  x. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Norforms  booklet,  m  a 

plain  envelope. 
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.  Only 


I1 

gives  you  this 
DOUBLE  GUARANTEE* 


with 
OoV>!,3.' 


Si 

/ 


*  Exclusive  Stardust  beauty- 
control  satin  Uplift  Lining  guaran- 
tees protection  from  irritation! 

*  Unconditionally  guaranteed  for 
a  full  year's  wear  satisfaction! 

In  rich  rayon  sol  in  ...A,!4C  cups 


"the  bra  that 
made 


famous" 
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*  *&  * 

*f  Vfardust  \ 

*  t  GUARANTEED  FOR  1  YEAR  ^  *  * 

Atk  for  Stardmt  Slips  and  PanHes  loo! 
STARDUST,  INC.,  Empire-  State  BMj.,  Nw»  York  1 


Information  Booth 

(Continued   from   page   4) 


Way  back  in  November,  1938,  Right  to 
Happiness  was  first  heard  on  the  radio. 
Connie  Kramer  is  currently  being  played 
by  Louise  Barclay.  It  is  true  that  she  also 
used  to  play  the  role  of  Carson  McVickers 
but  this  part  is  now  enacted  by  Grace  Ma- 
thews. You're  right  about  Don  McLaughlin. 
He  played  Miles  Nelson  in  1949,  and  is 
now  Dr.  Brent  on  Road  of  Life. 

Little  Godfrey  La  Rosa 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  print  a  picture  of 
Julius  La  Rosa  and  tell  me  a  few  things 
about  him?  He  appears  on  Arthur  God- 
frey's radio  show.  Also  what  is  the  theme 
song  of  this  program? 

F.  0.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

When  radio  listeners  hear  the  strains  of 
"Seems  Like  Old  Times,"  they  know  it's 
Arthur  Godfrey  Time.  Julius  La  Rosa, 
the  popular  baritone  on  this  program,  was 
discovered  last  year  while  serving  in  the 
Navy.  At  his  shipmates'  request,  La  Rosa 
sang  for  Godfrey,  who  was  on  two  weeks' 
active  duty  as  a  naval  commander  in  Flor- 
ida. An  invitation  to  appear  on  Godfrey's 
radio  show  followed  and  when  he  was  re- 
leased from  service,  the  young  singer  be- 
came a  "Little  Godfrey."  Born  in  New 
York  City,  Julius  had  no  formal  musical 
training.  After  graduation  from  high 
school,  he  joined  the  Navy  in  1947.  La 
Rosa  lives  with  his  folks  in  Brooklyn  where 
his  father  operates  a  radio-TV  store.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  "Little  Godfrey"  is  an 
ardent  Dodger  fan. 

Defense  Attorney's  Boy  Friend 

Dear  Editor: 

I  enjoy  the  radio  program  Defense  At- 
torney very  much  and  would  like  to  know 
about  Jud  Barnes,  the  reporter.  Can  you 
tell  me  his  age,  whether  he  is  married  and 
other  information  about  him.  Also  please 
print  his  picture. 

P.  T .,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Howard  Culver,  who  plays  Jud  Barnes, 
narrowly  missed  becoming  a  doctor.  As  a 
senior  in  Manual  Arts  High  School  in  Los 
Angeles,  he  was  chosen  to  play  a  small 
part  in  a  local  radio  show,  which  started 
his  career  on  the  air.    In  1938.  he  had  his 


own  half  hour  show,  Happy  Dalton's 
Ranch,  for  which  he  wrote,  directed,  han- 
dled the  sound  effects  and  played  the  four 
parts  required  by  the  script!  Listeners 
have  heard  Howard  in  The  Adventures  of 
Ozzie  and  Harriet,  and  Hollywood  Star 
Playhouse.  For  a  long  time  he  played 
Ellery  Queen  in  the  radio  version  of  the 
story.  At  thirty-three,  Culver  is  happily 
married  and  the  father  of  ten-year-old 
Pamela. 


IJf.S 


Ed's  Double  Career 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  tell  me  some  things 
about  Ed  Sullivan?  I  think  his  TV  pro- 
gram is  wonderful. 

CAM.,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

Poker  Face,  as  the  popular  emcee  of 
Toast  of  the  Town  has  been  nicknamed, 
was  born  in  New  York  City  forty-nine 
years  ago.  Ed  has  been  a  sports  and 
Broadway  columnist  for  thirty-one  years, 
his  syndicated  column  "Little  Old  New 
York,"  appearing  five  times  a  week  in 
more  than  thirty  papers.  He  started  as  a 
cub  reporter  on  the  Daily  Item  in  Port 
Chester,  New  York,  and  has  been  writing 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News  since  1932, 
the  year  which  also  marked  his  first  stage 
appearance,  as  emcee  of  the  vaudeville 
show  at  the  Paramount.  Ed  married  the 
former  Sylvia  Weinstein  in  1929  and  their 
twenty-one-year-old  daughter,  Betty,  is  a 
student  at  UCLA.  The  Sullivans  own  a 
black  French  poodle  called  Boj angles. 

Ma's  Son-in-Law 

Dear  Editor: 

I  enjoy  reading  about  my  favorite  radio 
stars  in  your  magazine.  One  man  I  have 
always  wondered  about  is  Willie,  Evy's 
husband  in  Ma  Perkins.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  him? 

H.  TV.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Ma  Perkins'  son-in-law  is  played  by 
Murray  Forbes.  Born  and  educated  in 
Chicago,  the  actor  has  published  two 
novels,  can  speak  fifteen  dialects  and  has 
been  in  radio  for  two  decades.  Heard  also 
in  Aunt  Jenny,  Murray's  hobby  is  collect- 
ing guns. 


Julius  La   Rosa 


Howard   Culver 


Dagmar  In   Pigtails 

Dear  Editor: 

1  enjoy  the  TV  show,  Mama,  very  much 
and  would  like  to  know  more  about  Robin 
Morgan,  the  little  girl  who  is  Dagmar. 

R.  G.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ten-year-old  Robin  Morgan  is  a  sixth 
grader  who  likes  Dickens,  comic  books, 
water-color  painting  and  writing  poetry. 
Most  of.  all  though,  she  loves  acting.  The 
child  star,  who  lives  in  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  daughter  of  a  major  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps,  stationed  in  Ger- 
many. She  has  been  a  Conover  model,  the 
world's  youngest  fashion  commentator,  disc 
jockey  and  a  regular  on  the  radio  program. 
Juvenile  Jury.  Robin  has  appeared  on  We 
the  People,  and  made  her  movie  debut  in 
"Citizen  Saint." 

The  Jackpot  Question 

Dear  Editor: 

On  the  program,  You  Bet  Your  Life, 
when  the  two  contestants  win  the  jackpot, 
is  the  money  divided  equally  between 
them?  I  also  wondered  if  this  show  is 
prepared  in  advance. 

G.  D.,  Litchfield,  Mich. 

The  Groucho  Marx  radio  and  television 
shows  are  completely  unrehearsed.  The 
famous  ad-libber  meets  contestants  for  the 
first  time  on  the  air  and  half  of  the  jackpot 
prize  money  goes  to  each  of  the  lucky 
winners. 

Who  Is  Mr.  Kitzel? 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  tell  me  something 
about  the  man  ivho  plays  Mr.  Kitzel  on 
Jack  Benny's  radio  show.  Is  his  name  S.  Z. 
Sakall? 

R.  W .,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
The  movie  actor  S.  Z.  (Cuddles)  Sakall 
"  does  not  play  Mr.  Kitzel.  Artie  Auerbach 
is  heard  in  this  role.  A  former  reporter 
and  cameraman,  Artie  is  still  on  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
where  he  worked  for  ten  years.  He  was 
born  in  Manhattan  and  attended  New  York 
University,  starting  in  radio  on  a  small 
New  Jersey  station.  The  comedian  has 
worked  with  Eddie  Cantor,  Jack  Haley 
and  once  was  with  Al  Pearce  and  his  Gang. 
The  character,  Mr.  Kitzel,  is  based  on  an 
actual  person — a  jolly  manufacturer  of 
women's  clothes.  A  specialist  in  dialects, 
Artie  can  also  do  Swedish,  Chinese,  Italian, 
Russian  and  assorted  American  accents. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-Television  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer  if  we 
can  either  in  Information  Booth  or  by  mail 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter  along  with  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope,  and  specify  whether  your  ques- 
tion concerns  radio  or  TV. 


You  get  a  generous  size  250  bottle  of 


Sticitu|>< 


KremC 

FREE 


FREE! 


BS^ 


yh^n  you  (,gy 

5  DAY  DEODORANT  PAf7 


OF    EXTRA    COST 


When  you  buy  a  59$  jar  of 

5-day 

deodorant 
pads 

the  daintiest  'way  to  daintiness  ever! 


Just  pat  with  a  pad  and  your 
perspiration  problems  are  over. 

No  messy  fingers!  No  trickle 
down  your  sides!  Just  pat  a  pad 
.  .  .  then  throw  it  away! 
8  times  more  effective  in  de- 
stroying odor-forming  bacteria 
than  average  of  all  leading 
brands  tested!  Yet  5-day  pads 
can't  affect  clothes  or  normal 
skin.  Guaranteed  to  stay  moist 
in  the  jar  indefinitely. 

Discover  5-day  pads  today  .  . . 

and  get  your  free  Kreml  Sham- 
poo. Offer  for  limited  time  only! 


Once  you  try  them 
you'll  always 
buy  them. 


"We  Powers  Models 

use  only  Kreml  Shampoo" 
says  lovely  Nancy  Gaggin !  The 
natural  oils  of  this  famous 
beauty  shampoo  help  keep  hair 
looking  silky  and  smooth.  Try 
it  at  no  cost  today  ...  in  this 
special  offer! 


5-day  deodorant  pads 

Save  on  cosmetic  taxes!  Instead  of  usual  20%  on  other  deodorants, 

pay  only  2$,  on  25jzi  size  . . .  4.$.  on  59^  size  .  .  .  jft  on  $1.00  size 
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Russ  Hodges,  popular  radio  and  TV  sportscaster  knows  his 
boxing,   baseball — and  how  to  make  a   barbecue  sauce. 


tie,  (VW  mo  'mkit 

the  Ladies 
love  a  fight 


I 


IT  would  be  hard  to  measure  the  number  of  domestic 
squabbles  that  Russ  Hodges  has  eliminated  with  his 
excellent  descriptions  of  the  boxing  matches  each 
Wednesday  at  10  P.M.  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Channel  2.  Instead  of  demanding  another  pro- 
gram the  woman  of  the  house  is  more  likely  to  sit  with 
eyes  glued  to  the  TV  screen  listening  intently  to  Russ' 
blow-by-blow  report  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Bouts.  After 
the  indoor  boxing  season  ends,  Russ  holds  the  women's 
attention  with  his  stirring  accounts  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, of  hits  and  runs  in  the  Giants'  baseball  games. 

The  popular  sportscaster,  who  has  made  boxing  and 
baseball  fans  of  so  many  women,  was  born  in  Dayton, 
Tennessee  in  1911.  While  studying  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  Russ  played  halfback  on  the  football 
team  until  his  ankle  was  injured.  Although  he  was  un- 
able to  continue  playing,  Hodges  managed  to  keep  close 
to  the  field  by  narrating  the  school  games  on  the  local 
radio  station.  When  he  transferred  to  Cincinnati,  Russ 
did  sports  reviews  for  station  WCKY  in  that  city  and 
then  went  on  to  Chicago's  WIND.  Since  1949,  he  has 
been  the  official  announcer  for  the  New  York  Giants, 
reporting  their  games  over  the  Giants'  Baseball  Network. 

Covering  the  outstanding  sports  events  keeps  Russ  on 
the  move;  last  year  he  traveled  over  29,000  miles.  On 
the  busiest  day  in  his  career,  however,  he  was  not 
announcing  sports.  It  was  on  the  memorable  V-J  Day 
that  Russ  broadcast  eighteen  different  shows. 

The  veteran  sports  specialist  lives  in  Tuckahoe,  New 
York,  with  his  wife,  the  former  Margaret  Helton  of 
North  Carolina,  and  their  two  children,  Patrick,  eight- 
een and  Judy,  eleven.  Other  members  of  the  family  are 
a  sealyham  terrier  called  Pamela,  Mozart,  a  dachshund, 
and  a  parakeet  named  after  Perry  Como. 

In  warm  weather  the  Hodges  clan  gathers  at  the  bar- 
becue pit  to  watch  the  master  of  the  house  prepare  his 
favorite  sauce  for  barbecued  spare  ribs.  Russ,  who  loves 
to  cook,  reveals  that  his  recipe  includes  ketchup,  garlic, 
vinegar,  grated  onion,  tabasco  sauce  and  a  salty  herb, 
oregano. 

Despite  his  hectic  schedule  Russ  tries  to  find  time  for 
some  fishing.  Summers  the  whole  family  goes  out  on 
Long  Island  Sound  for  deep  sea  fishing  or  on  the  Con- 
necticut lakes  for  perch  and  bass. 

Russ  has  some  suggestions  for  TV  viewers  who  are 
novice  boxing  fans.  "It's  easy  to  tell  when  a  boxer  is 
tired,"  he  says.  "The  man's  arms  will  drop  to  his  side, 
his  guard  will  be  lowered  and  his  mouth  open.  If  he 
previously  has  shown  good  footwork,  he'll  be  back  on 
his  heels  without  any  spring  in  his  legs."  Russ  taught 
his  family  the  primary  rule  in  watching  a  match  on  tele- 
vision— never  to  take  their  eyes  away  from  the  screen. 
"You  never  know  when  a  fighter  is  going  to  sneak  over 
a  good  punch  and  kayo  his  opponent!" 

Blue  Ribbon  Bouts,  Wed.  10  P.M.  CBS-TV.  Sponsored  by  Pabst  Beer. 
Baseball,   Giants'   Network,   WMCA,  WPIX-TV,  for   Chesterfield. 
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/<>/^^^_that  bring  out  your  Beauty! 
-yC/^/A^that  blends  with  your  Skin ! 


Cashmere  Bouquet 

6  Gloriously  "Alive"  Shades— 

that  cling  . . .  that  flatter  . . .  that  bewitch! 

i 

Now  a  miracle  of  beauty  can  happen  ...  on  your 

own  skin!  The  moment  you  smooth  on  Cashmere 

Bouquet  Face  Powder,  you  know — here  is  powder  with 

texture  so  fine,  color  so  radiantly,  naturally  alluring, 

that  a  new  kind  of  loveliness  is  yours!  You'll  be  delighted  by 

the  way  Cashmere  Bouquet  clings  and  clings  .  .  .  without  a 

trace  of  flaking,  streak,  or  shine.  And  you'll  be  thrilled  by  the 

subtle,  romantic  scent  of  the  "fragrance  men  love"! 


Hand  Lotion 

Talcum  Powder 

All-Purpose 

Cream 

Lipstick 


/jDofc  your  fovefiesf- 
wi%  Cashmere  Bouquet" 


He  finds 

DRAMA 

in  the  news 


IF  women  are  showing  a  greater  interest  in  the 
news    on    television    these    days,    much    credit 

must  go  to  handsome  John  Cameron  Swayze, 
chief  commentator  on  the  Camel  News  Caravan, 
a  Monday  through  Friday  feature  on  Channel  4 
at  7:45  P.M.  Swayze's  friendly  warmth  pervades 
the  program  which  makes  use  of  films  and  live 
personalities. 

In  Wichita,  Kansas,  where  he  was  born  in  1906, 
John  took  elocution  lessons  and  dreamed  of  be- 
coming an  actor.  After  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  he  attended  a  drama  school  in 
New  York,  but  a  career  on  the  stage  seemed  un- 
attainable. Reluctantly,  John  returned  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  in  1929  where  he  took  a  job  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Journal  Post  of  that  city. 

Twenty-three  years  later,  after  having  built  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  newsman,  radio  and  TV 
commentator,  Swayze  has  completed  a  full  cycle: 
from  reporter  to  radio  newscaster  to  television 
personality  and  finally  newspaper  writer  again. 
His  daily  column,  "New  York,"  for  the  McNaught 
syndicate  contains  human  interest  stories  from  a 
New  Yorker's  point  of  view  and  appears  in  such 
papers  as  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

John's  entrance  to  radio  was  accidental.  While 
he  was  with  the  Journal  Post,  the  paper  arranged 
with  KMBC,  the  Kansas  City  station,  to  have 
news  bulletins  read  over  the  air  by  one  of  the 
reporters.  Most  of  the  staff  dodged  this  chore  but 
Swayze  welcomed  the  opportunity  which  pro- 
vided a  partial  outlet  for  his  dramatic  leanings. 
In  fact,  John  spent  so  much  time  broadcasting 
that  in  1940  he  joined  KMBC's  staff. 

Four  years  later,  the  warm  California  sunshine 
beckoned  and  the  Swayzes  went  west  where  John 
became  director  of  the  Western  News  and  Special 
Events  Department  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  His  fine  work  in  Hollywood  prompted 
NBC  to  transfer  him  to   their  New  York   office. 

The  result  is  that  the  newscaster  makes  as  many 
headlines  as  he  reports,  winning  one  award  after 
another,  twenty-two  in  all.  He  may  soon  have  to 
build  a  special  room  onto  his  colonial  house  in 
Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to  store  all  the  cups 
and  plaques.    Recently  John  carried  off  the  $1000 


Charming  John  Cameron  Swayze  brings  the  world  to  TV 
audiences.    His    fine    reporting    has    won    him    22    prizes. 


Alfred  I.  DuPont  prize,  the  first  television  person- 
ality to  win  this  annual  broadcasting  award. 

The  dapper  Kansan  is  married  to  the  former 
Beulah  Estes  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  John  met 
"Tuffy,"  as  he  affectionately  calls  his  wife,  when 
they  were  both  studying  dramatics  in  New  York. 
The  Swayzes  have  two  teen-agers,  John  Jr.,  a 
freshman  at  Harvard  and  Suzanne,  sixteen. 

The  affable  commentator  takes  pride  in  his 
growing  collection  of  antiques,  a  hobby  he  shares 
with  Mrs.  Swayze.  The  whole  family  enjoys  work- 
ing on  their  Hurricane  sailboat  and  even  Skippy, 
the  farm  shepherd  dog,  lends  moral  support. 

In  addition  to  his  television  program,  John  keeps 
radio  listeners  informed  about  news  events  with 
his  Sunday  program  at  3: 45  P.M.  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Camel  News  Caravan,  Mon.-Fri.  at  7 :45  P.M.  over  NBC-TV 
for  Camel  Cigarettes.  Swayze's  Highlighting  the  News  is 
heard  over  NBC  on  Sun.  at  3:45  for  Belmont  Radio  Corp. 
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J\1XU  you  get  an  extra-mild 
and  soothing  smoke... plus 
the  added  protection  of 


But 
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CIGA 
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$li.  Compare  Fatima  with  any  other  King-Size  cigarette.  If  you're  not  convinced  Fatima  is  better,  return  pack 
and  unsmoked  Fatimas  by  Aug.  1,  '52  for  money  back  plus  postage.  Fatima,  Box  37,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


*V 


cSMoM KING-SIZE^ 
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ELIZABETH  TAYLOR,  co-starring  in  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's  "IVANHOE"— Color  by  Technicolor 


ELIZABETH  TAYLOR  . . .  Lustre-Creme  presents  one  of  12  women  voted  by  "Modern  Screen"  and  a  jury  of  famed 

hair  stylists  as  having  the  world's  loveliest  hair.  Elizabeth  Taylor  uses  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  to  care  for  her  glamorous  hair. 

The  Most  Beautiful  Hair  in  the  World 

is  kept  at  its  loveliest . . .  with  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 


Yes,  Elizabeth  Taylor  uses  Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo  to  keep  her  hair  always 
alluring.  The  care  of  her  beautiful  hair 
is  vital  to  her  glamour-career. 

You,  too,  like  Elizabeth  Taylor,  will  notice 
a  glorious  difference  in  your  hair  after  a 
Lustre-Creme  shampoo.  Under  the  spell  of 
its  lanolin-blessed  lather,  your  hair  shines, 
behaves,  is  eager  to  curl.  Hair  dulled  by 


soap  abuse  .  .  .  dusty  with  dandruff,  now 
is  fragrantly  clean.  Hair  robbed  of  its 
natural  sheen  now  glows  with  renewed 
highlights.  Lathers  lavishly  in  hardest 
water  .  .  .  needs  no  special  after-rinse. 

No  other  cream  shampoo  in  all  the 

world  is  as  popular  as  Lustre-Creme. 
For  hair  that  behaves  like  the  angels 


and  shines  like  the  stars 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo. 


ask  for 


ItAS  «'*«-<3i«-m« 


The  beauty-blend 
cream  shampoo 
with  LANOLIN. 
Jars  or  tubes, 

211  to  , 


Famous  Hollywood  Stars  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  for  Glamorous  Hair 


RADIO-TV    MIRROR'S 


atterns  for  you 


You'll  welcome  warm  weather  in 
this  breezy  cape  costume,  right,  or  choose  the 


comfortable  yoke  neckline,  left 


No.     2647. 

skirted  sundress  comes  with 
a  scalloped  button-on  cape — 
quick  cover-up  for  street, 
travel,  town.  Its  simple  lines 
are  adaptable  in  pique, 
linen  or  shantung;  smart  al- 
so in  gingham,  or  a  com- 
bination of  plaid  and  plain, 
print  and  solid.  12-20.  Size 
16  takes  3%  yards  35-inch. 
Cape,   1   yard  35-inch.    35<^. 


No.  2(Wil.  Cool  dress  for  hot  days! 
It's  the  flared  skirt  favorite,  a  scoop  neck 
fashion  with  cropped  sleeves  cut-in-one 
with  decorative  yoke.  Easy  to  make  in 
gingham;  also  in  city-wise  shantung, 
linen,  nylon  sheers.  (Three-quarter  sleeve 
style  with  round  collar  also  included  in 
pattern.)  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  38 
and  40.  Size  16  dress  takes  5%  yards  of 
35-inch     or    6    yarHs    of    39-inch.     25^. 


RADIO-TV  MIRROR  MAGAZINE 
Box  42,   Old  Chelsea   Station 
New  York   11,   N.   Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  patterns.    I  enclose  $ 

#2647 Size 35<s   each.     #2663 Size 25*  each. 

For   new    SPRING-SUMMER   FASHION   BOOK   containing    130   at- 
tractive pattern  designs  for  all  ages  and  occasions  send 25*. 


NAME. 


STREET  ADDRESS. 


CITY  or  TOWN STATE 

For  special  handling  of  order  by   first  class  mail,  include 
an  extra  5*  per  pattern 
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A  good  fairy — thatwasLorna  Lynn's 
role  on  the  show  when  she  was  eight. 


Ten  years  later  Lynn's  poise,  beauty 
won  her  the  title,  "Miss  Fifth  Ave." 


Wtk. 


At  I  I ,  Sybil  Trent  was  a  pretty  drum 
major   on   CBS'    March   of  Games. 


Now  a  lovely  young  lady,  Sybil  em- 
cees,   and    has    other    radio    roles. 


Eight-year-old   Gwenn    Davies   talks 
with   Mr.    Rabbit  on   Let's   Pretend. 


An  attractive  actress-singer,  today 
Gwenn's    in    Mr.    and    Mrs.    North. 


favorite   Hadia   CfffLDRE.Y'K   program 


They  grew  up 


Nila  mack  has  freguently  been 
called  the  Fairy  Godmother  of 
radio.  Through  her  program, 
Let's  Pretend,  which  she  originated  in 
1930  and  is  still  writing,  directing  and 
producing,  Miss  Mack  has  discovered 
many  talented  youngsters.  Their  per- 
sonal success  stories  prove  her  theory 
that  directed  games  of  make-believe 
can  develop  children's  latent  acting 
ability. 

A  rotating  star  system  gives  each 
member  of  the  group  a  chance  to  play 
the  lead  in  a  variety  of  parts.  After 
appearing  with  this  repertory  com- 
pany of  the  air,  a  number  of  the  young 
thespians  have  gone  on  to  achieve  fame 
in  radio,  the  theatre  and  movies. 

Heard  every  Saturday  morning  at 
11:05-11:30,  on  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Let's  Pretend  features 
fairy  tales  and  audience  games.  Each 
holiday  and  occasion  has  its  special 
fantasy;  for  the  March  of  Dimes,  the 
juvenile  cast  presents  "The  Little  Lame 
Prince."  Miss  Mack  has  found  that  the 
natural  imagination  of  children  makes 
them  particularly  suited  to  re-create 
fables.  Although  many  of  the  tots  can- 
not even  read  when  they  first  join  the 
show,  their  alert  memories  and  love  of 
the  "game"  overcome  this  handicap. 

Several   of  the   charter  members   of 


When  he  was  nine,  Larry  Robinson 
was   the    prince   on    Let's    Pretend,  f 


in  a 


LET'S  PRETEND  WORLD 


the  program  are  still  active  on  Let's 
Pretend.  Gwenn  Davies  and  Sybil 
Trent,  who  joined  the  show  when  they 
were  only  eight,  now  emcee  the  audi- 
ence game  session,  sing  the  commercials 
and  round  out  the  job  by  playing 
fairies,  or  other  make-believe  char- 
acters in  the  fantasy  series.  Gwenn  had 
her  own  singing  program  while  still 
in  her  teens  and  is  now  kept  busy 
with  radio  roles  in  such  shows  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  North. 

The  list  of  graduates  who  have  be- 
come famous  is  lengthy.  Skippy  Ho- 
meier,  an  amateur  who  never  had 
even  one  dramatic  lesson,  went  from 
Let's  Pretend  to  win  plaudits  on 
Broadway  for  his  portrayal  of  the 
Nazi  refugee  child  in  "Tomorrow  the 
World,"  which  was  followed"  by  a 
Hollywood  contract.  Jackie  Grimes, 
another  alumnus,  can  be  heard  in  the 
daytime  serial,  Rosemary,  as  well  as 
FBI.  His  television  appearances  in- 
clude   the   Armstrong    Circle    Theatre. 

In  the  course  of  its  twenty-two  years 
on  the  air,  Let's  Pretend  has  won 
thirty-six  prizes  from  educational  or- 
ganizations, women's  clubs,  and  the 
press. 

Nila  Mack's  Let's  Pretend  is  heard  Sat., 
11:05  A.M.  EST;   CBS,  for  Cream  of  Wheat. 


Surrounded  by  some  veteran  performers  of  Let's  Pretend  is  creator  Nila  Mack 
who  has  been  writing,  directing  and  producing  the  famous  children's  program 
for  22  years.  L  to  r.,  Gwenn  Davies,  Betty  Jane  Tyler,  Sybil  Trent,  Miss  Mack. 
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Larry's  familiar  now  to  TV  viewers 
as  Sammy  in  The  Goldbergs  Show. 


Little  Jackie  Grimes  (left)   smiles   in   obvious  enjoyment  of  his   role   in   Let's 
Pretend.   Today   the   talented   young   actor's   heard    in    Rosemary,    and    FBI. 
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Makes  men  forget 
tolrtrWember  anyone 
. . .  but  you/ 
70*  and  2.5* 


Daytime 
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AGAINST  THE  STORM  Austin  St. 
George,  determined  to  find  his  happiness 
with  Liz  Porter,  doesn't  really  believe  his 
treacherous  wife,  Corinne,  can  stand  in 
their  way.  But  Corinne,  having  suddenly 
decided  she  wants  to  return  to  Austin  and 
their  son  Ham,  is  more  unscrupulous  than 
Austin's  sane  and  reasonable  mind  can 
conceive.  Is  this  because  there  is  some- 
thing very  wrong  with  Corinne — and  will 
this  mean  danger  for  Ham?  M-F,  10:45 
A.M.  EST,  ABC. 

AUNT  JENNY  As  Aunt  Jenny  tells  the 
story  of  Grace  Bannerman  and  her  two 
suitors,  she  probably  has  her  own  ideas 
about  which  one  is  more  likely  to  make 
Grace  happy.  But  Grace's  ideas  are  con- 
fused as  she  weighs  aggressive,  vigorous 
George  Cox  against  shy,  retiring  Stanley 
Barnes.  Is  this  one  time  when  parents 
have  the  right  answer?  Grace  can't  be  sure 
— until  her  heart  finally  solves  the  prob- 
lem. M-F,  12:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  Millionaire  Ru- 
pert Barlow  finally  succeeds  in  creating 
such  a  serious  split  between  Mary  Noble 
and  her  actor  husband,  Larry,  that  Mary 
decides  to  file  for  divorce  in  Florida.  Be- 
fore she  ends  a  long  and  happy  marriage, 
will  Mary  somehow  learn  that  Barlow's 
intriguing  has  brought  about  this  crisis? 
Will  she  realize  that  all  along  his  aim  has 
been  to  win  her  for  himself?  M-F,  4  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

BIG  SISTER  Dr.  John  Wayne  has  at 
last  realized  that  Ruth  has  been  right 
about  Millard  Parker,  his  rich  patient, 
when  she  claimed  Parker  was  merely  try- 
ing to  gain  power  over  John,  not  to  help 
him.  Now  that  Selena,  Parker's  former 
wife,  is  actually  present  in  Glen  Falls,  the 
whole  terrible  truth  about  Parker  may 
finally  be  revealed — but  will  John's  ca- 
reer and  his  marriage  survive  the  shock? 
M-F,  1  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BRIGHTER  DAY  The  tragic  events  cen- 
tering around  the  drug  trade  in  Milltown 
apparently  come  to  a  climax  with  the 
death  of  Anthony  Race,  head  of  Mill- 
town's    underground    activity.      But    Rev- 


erend  Richard  Dennis  continues  to  be 
disturbed  about  Milltown  and  about  young 
Vickie,  Anthony's  wife,  who  went  through 
so  much  emotional  torture  during  her  brief 
marriage.  Are  Rev.  Dennis's  premoni- 
tions justified?  M-F,  2:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL  As  star  re- 
porter on  a  big  metropolitan  newspaper, 
it  is  David  Farrell's  business  to  know 
what's  going  on.  And  frequently,  on  the 
crime  stories  he  specializes  in,  he  turns 
out  to  know  more  about  what's  going  on 
than  even  the  police.  While  David's  wife 
Sally,  a  former  reporter  herself,  always 
insists  on  going  along,  she  sometimes  won- 
ders if  she  and  David  aren't  getting  a  little 
too  close  to  danger.  M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EST, 
NBC. 

GUMDING  LIGHT  Meta  White  mar- 
ried Joe  Roberts  because  they  both 
thought  they  were  enough  in  love  to  make 
it  important  that  they  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  together.  Can  Joe's  daughter 
Cathy,  bitterly  opposed  to  Meta,  really 
ruin  this  deep  emotion?  Is  there  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  Cathy,  who  claims  to 
fear  her  father's  wife  because  Meta  was 
once  tried  for  murder?  Will  Meta,  again, 
lose  out  on  happiness?  M-F,  1:45  P.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  Though  Julie  Pater- 
no,  supervisor  of  the  Glendale  orphanage, 
is  a  professional  at  handling  children, 
twelve-year-old  Marcia,  adopted  daughter 
of  Reed  Nixon,  has  a  talent  for  trouble- 
making  that  is  almost  beyond  Julie's  con- 
trol. Julie  is  also  concerned  with  her 
cousin  Nina's  painful  effort  to  recover 
from  a  serious  breakdown.  If  anything 
happens  to  Nina's  marriage  to  Dr.  Jeff, 
how  will  it  affect  Julie?  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST, 
CBS. 

JOYCE  JORDAN,  M.D.  Joyce  Jordan,  j 
a  successful  doctor,  didn't  expect  to  fall 
in  love,  though  being  a  woman  the  pos- 
sibility was  somewhere  at  the  back  of  her 
mind.  And  lawyer  Mike  Hill,  engaged  to 
the  charming,  suitable  Alice,  thought  he 
was  in  love — until  he  met  Joyce.  Would  I 
these  two  young  people  have  been  better 
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off  if  their  paths  had  never  crossed?  Or  is 
there  some  way  of  working  out  a  happy 
future?  M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

JI7ST  PLAIN  BILL  Bill  Davidson 
faces  one  of  his  life's  most  difficult  prob- 
lems when  he  finds  himself  for  the  first 
time  at  odds  with  his  daughter  Nancy.  Un- 
til Bill  learns  just  what  Nancy  is  afraid 
of,  he  is  powerless  to  help  her  out  of  the 
perilous  dilemma  into  which  she  has  been 
forced  by  the  unscrupulous  Leslie  Palmer. 
Can  Bill  help  his  beloved  daughter  to  pre- 
serve the  happiness  she  found  when  she 
married  Kerry  Donovan?  M-F,  5  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  WIFE  It  takes  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  man  to  be  a  doctor.  Julia 
knew  that  when  she  married  Dr.  Daniel 
Palmer,  and  she  knew  too,  that  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  her  love  for  him  was 
her  respect  for  his  devotion  to  his  career. 
But  doesn't  it  also  take  a  special  kind  of 
woman  to  be  a  doctor's  wife?  And  will 
Julia  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  such  a 
life?  As  Dan's  practice  grows  their  mar- 
riage is  tested  in  some  surprising  ways. 
M-F,  5:45  P.M.,  EST,  NBC. 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  Chichi's 
wealthy  friend,  Victoria  Vandenbush,  has 
long  believed  that  her  nephew  Paul  was 
her  only  living  relative.  Who,  then,  is 
young  Martin  Walker,  who  has  documents 
to  prove  his  own  connection  with  Victoria? 
Is  Chichi  on  the  right  track  when  she  de- 
fends Martin,  or  is  the  fact  that  he  is  at- 
tractive blinding  her  to  what  might  turn 
out  to  be  terrible  danger  for  both  Victoria 
and  herself?     M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LONE  JOURNEY  During  the  war  and 
afterward,  Lansing  McKenzie  came 
through  experiences  that  might  have  un- 
settled even  a  phlegmatic,  unimaginative 
man — and  Lansing  is  certainly  not  that. 
His  wife  Sidney,  trying  hard  to  understand 
and  be  patient,  finds  herself  wondering  if 
Lansing  is  at  long  last  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  years  of  strain.  If  this  is  true — 
what  can  Sidney  do  about  it?  M-F,  11  A.M. 
EST,  ABC. 

LORENZO  JONES  How  much  does 
Don  Edwards  know  about  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  formula  for  Lorenzo's  latest 
invention — luminous  car  paint?  Edwards, 
Lorenzo's  backer  on  the  project,  is  inter- 
ested in  Lorenzo's  wife  Belle,  and  he  might 
be  thinking  that  one  way  of  estranging  the 
Joneses  would  be  to  keep  Lorenzo  from 
making  a  fortune.  Or  is  it  Marian  Ran- 
dall, Don's  secretary,  who  holds  the  clue? 
M-F,  5:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

MA  PERKINS  Hard  as  it  is  for  Ma's 
friends  to  understand,  it  seems  to  be  true 
that  when  Tom  Wells  decided  he  couldn't 
marry  Fay,  he  was  doing  the  wisest  thing 
for  everyone  concerned.  Fortunately  for 
Ma,  whose  heart  is  rent  with  pity  and  love 
for  her  heartbroken  younger  daughter, 
Rushville  Center  and  its  problems  have 
once  again  come  knocking  at  her  door  for 
help.  But  what  help  is  there  for  Fay? 
M-F,  1 :15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 
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(in  the  dormitory ) 


Jeanne:  Same  old  story  as  last  month.  The 
party  comes  at  the  wrong  time  for  me.  I 
would  be  thinking  about  it  every  minute 
— afraid  people  would  notice  .  .  . 

Deborah:  Don't  be  that  way.  WearTampax 
this  time.  I  heard  about  it  from  Emily.  It's 
perfect.  You  forget  everything!  You  can't 
even  feel  the  Tampax! 

Jeanne:  That  sounds  wonderful.  Are  you 
sure  about  it? 

Deborah:  You  ought  to  hear  Emily  rave. 
She  knows  the  whole  story  of  Tampax. 
How  a  doctor  invented  it — scientific  prin- 
ciples, you  know. . .  worn  internally,  my  dear 
.  .  .  millions  of  women  use  it. 

Jeanne:  All  right,  I'm  sold.  I'll  get  some 
Tampax  right  away.  See  you  at  the  party! 

Tampax  requires  no  belts,  pins  or  supports 
of  any  kind.  No  external  pads — no  bulges 
or  ridges  for  anyone  to  observe.  No  chaf- 
ing or  odor.  Easy  disposal  .  .  .  Tampax  is 
made  of  pure  surgical  cotton  contained  in 
slender  disposable  applicators.  Full  month's 
supply  fits  into  purse.  Economy  size  lasts 
4  months  (average).  Sold  at  drug  and  no- 
tion counters  in  3  absorbencies:  Regular, 
Super,  Junior.  .  .  .  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 
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Daytime  Diary 


MARRIAGE  FOR  TWO  Love  ought 
to  be  enough  to  make  a  success  of  a  mar- 
riage. Vicki  Adams  was  certain  it  would 
be  when  she  insisted  on  marrying  Roger 
Hoyt.  And  Vicki  is  still  sure  she  was 
right,  for  when  she  and  Roger  are  happy 
they  are  very  happy  indeed.  Still,  there 
are  the  other  times.  There  is  Roger's  ten- 
dency to  be  selfish,  a  bit  inconsiderate,  a 
trifle  careless.  And  also  there  is  Pamela 
Towers  .  .  .  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

MARY  MARLIN  Most  women  like  to 
believe  that  their  husbands  are  at  least  a 
little  attractive  to  other  women.  But  Mary 
Marlin  faces  a  different  kind  of  problem 
when  she  is  forced  to  wonder  just  how  far 
these  attractions  have  carried  Joe  Marlin. 
Does  the  glamorous,  treacherous  Tao- 
Ling  really  have  a  marital  claim  on  Joe? 
Or  is  her  interest  in  him  political  rather 
than  personal?  M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

OUR  GAL  SUNDAY  When  Lord  Henry 
Brinthrope's  cousin,  Myron  Hunter,  dies 
during  a  visit  to  Black  Swan  Hall,  Sunday 
and  Henry  realize  that  in  Myron's  young 
wife  Christine  they  have  met  a  most  treach- 
erous, unscrupulous  woman.  Attempting 
to  fulfill  Myron's  will  by  turning  over  his 
fortune  to  his  long-estranged  son,  Robert 
Hunter,  the  Brinthropes  are  forced  to  face 
the  fact  that  Christine  won't  even  stop  at 
murder.    M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  Indus- 
trialist Dwight  Davenport  becomes  more 
and  more  a  man  of  mystery  as  his  plans 
go  forward  to  back  the  new  cement  facto- 
ry Randolph  Smiley  will  run.  Has  Daven- 
port some  reason  for  choosing  Elmdale 
over  other  towns,  closer  to  Chicago?  Will 
the  odd  triangle  formed  by  Davenport, 
Smiley  and  Mrs.  Ivy  Trent  bring  events  to 
an  even  stranger  climax  than  anyone 
anticipates?  M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

PERRY  MASON  The  court  battle  be- 
tween Perry  Mason  and  prosecutor  Fred- 
erick Abt,  with  May  Grant's  life  at  stake, 
comes  to  a  tremendous  climax  with  the 
revelation  of  May's  secret — a  secret  that 
not  even  Perry  had  plumbed  to  its  fullest 
depths,  though  May  is  his  client.  What 
happens  to  May's  beloved  little  daughter, 
Dorrie,  as  a  result  of  the  final  exposure  of 
the  truth  about  her  parentage?  M-F,  2:15 
P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

RIGHT  TO  HAPPINESS  Armed  with 
an  active  suspicion  of  Annette  Thorpe, 
Carolyn  Nelson  isn't  altogether  surprised 
when  her  husband,  Governor  Miles  Nelson, 
is  drawn  into  a  political  scandal  as  the  re- 
sult of  Annette's  intriguing.  But  Carolyn 
is  baffled  by  the  difficulty  of  placing  the 
real  guilt,  and  further  startled  to  see  that 
events  may  have  an  effect  on  Miles  that  she 
had  not  foreseen.  M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST 
NBC. 


ROAD  OF  LIFE  Dr.  Jim  Brent,  who. 
has  had  some  experience  with  the  emo- 
tional vagaries  of  women,  believes  in 
theory  that  a  woman  scorned  is  truly  a 
dangerous  element  in  anyone's  life.  But 
he  was  not  prepared  for  the  neurotic  fury 
with  which  Sybil  Overton  joined  her  fa- 
ther's campaign  to  ruin  Jim  and  prevent 
his  marriage  to  Joyce  McLeod.  Is  Jim  in 
danger  of  losing  the  fight  by  underestimat- 
ing the  enemy?  M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EST. 
NBC. 

ROMANCE  OF  HELEN  TRENT 

When  Barclay  Bailey,  Helen's  wealthy 
suitor,  is  seriously  injured  in  an  rccident 
while  driving  Helen  back  to  Hollywood,  it 
gives  his  parents  the  chance  they  want  to 
keep  Helen  from  seeing  him.  Unable  to 
show  her  friendship  for  Barclay,  misrep- 
resented by  his  parents,  and  the  subject  of 
malicious  gossip  linking  her  with  hej  boss, 
movie  producer  Jeff  Brady,  Helen  lives 
through  a  truly  bitter  period.  M-F,  12:30 
P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

ROSEMARY   Now  that  Bill  Roberts  has 

come  successfully  through  his  harrowing 
trial  for  murder,  Rosemary  prays  that  they 
can  begin  to  rebuild  their  married  happi- 
ness by  retreating  to  the  Austin  farm, 
where  once  before  they  found  peace  of 
mind  and  the  strength  to  go  on.  Is  this 
quiet  country  existence  the  answer  to  the 
Roberts'  problem?  Can  they  reestablish 
themselves  with  the  rest  of  the  world — and 
with  each  other?  M-F.  11:45  A.M.  EST, 
CBS. 

SECOND  MRS.  RURTON  If  the  basis 
for  a  marriage  is  firmly  established  in  the 
love  and  understanding  of  the  two  prin- 
cipals involved,  can  any  outside  inter- 
ference do  it  serious  damage?  Terry  Bur- 
ton ponders  this  heart-rending  question  as 
she  watches  the  efforts  of  her  husband's 
family  to  estrange  her  and  Stan.  If  she 
speaks  in  her  own  defense,  she  may  make 
things  worse.  Where  will  Terry  find  help? 
M-F,  2  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

STELLA  DALLAS  Two  powerful  new 
influences  enter  Stella's  life  when  famous 
lawyer  Arnold  King  becomes  attracted  to 
her — and  beautiful  young  Karen  Reed 
appears  to  be  trying  to  prevent  that  at- 
traction from  developing  into  anything 
more  serious.  Karen,  while  claiming  to  be 
a  friend  of  Stella's  daughter  Laurel, 
seems  to  have  hidden,  mysterious  motives 
of  her  own  for  interfering  in  Arnold  King's 
life — motives  based  on  hatred.  M-F,  4:15 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

STRANGE  ROMANCE  OF  EYELYN 
WINTERS  Playwright  Gary  Bennet,  se- 
cretly in  love  with  his  young  ward,  Eve- 
lyn Winters,  conceals  that  love  because  he 
believes  the  difference  in  their  ages  is  too 
serious  a  drawback.    But  when  actor  Ron- 


nie  Kendall  falls  in  love  with  Evelyn  and 
formally  asks  Gary  for  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage, Gary's  reactions  are  mixed.  Will 
this  crisis  bring  his  feeling  for  Evelyn  out 
into  the  open?  M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

THIS  IS  NORA  DltAKE  Even  dur- 
ing the  time  when  wealthy  Peg  Martin- 
son's accusations  almost  ruined  Nurse 
Nora  Drake's  career,  Nora  didn't  regard 
Peg  as  motivated  wholly  by  maliciousness. 
Her  long  knowledge  of  Peg  had  convinced 
her  that  the  unfortunate  girl,  burdened 
with  paralysis  which  all  her  money  could 
not  cure,  was  becoming  mentally  warped. 
But  even  Nora  is  shocked  when  Peg  pre- 
cipitates a  tragic  climax.  M-F,  2:30  P.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

WEiVI»lr  W1KKE.V  Is  it  sometimes 
wiser  to  lose  your  head;  instead  of  keep- 
ing it?  Wendy  has  cause  to  wonder,  now, 
as  she  remembers  that  phone  call  from 
Mark  in  Hollywood,  when  he  urged  her  to 
forget  responsibility  and  fly  out  and  marry 
him  at  once.  Will  she  regret  for  the  rest 
of  her  life  that  she  laughed  a  little  at 
Mark's  impulsiveness,  instead  of  meeting 
it  with  the  eager  "Yes!"  that  he  wanted? 
M-F,  12  Noon  EST,  CBS. 

WHEN    A    GIRL    MARRIES     Can     a 

determined  woman  wreck  a  man's  lite  even 
if  he  has  no  desire  to  become  involved 
with  her?  In  spite  of  Harry's  efforts  to 
convince  Claire  O'Brien  that  his  love  for 
his  wife  Joan  and  his  family  are  the  strong- 
est things  in  his  life,  Claire  is  feyerishly 
trying  to  break  up  the  Davis  marriage. 
Trust  in  Harry  keeps  Joan  serene  up  to  -a 
point — but  would  she  be  wiser  to  force 
Claire  to  a  showdown?  M-F,  11:15  A.M. 
EST,  ABC. 

WOMAN  IN  MY  HOUSE  It  is  prob- 
ably the  opinion  of  the  junior  members 
of  the  Carter  family  that  families  are  fine 
when  they  mind  their  own  business.  But 
in  case  of  trouble — as  Clay  has  recent 
cause  to  realize — there  are  few  things  as 
handy  as  a  devoted  family.  Meanwhile 
Jeff,  the  oldest  Carter  son,  wonders  just 
when  he  began  to  act  as  interpreter  be- 
tween his  father  and  the  others,  who  seem 
to  speak  a  different  language.  M-F,  4:45 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

YOUNG  DR.  M ALONE  When  the 
marriage  of  Crystal  and  Gene  Williams 
broke  up,  it  left  Crystal  bitter  and  in  des- 
perate need  for  affection.  Basically  this 
is  the  reason  for  her  turning  to  Joe  Burns, 
and  for  her  defense  of  Joe  even  after  he 
has  drawn  her  into  serious  difficulties.  Will 
Anne  Malone,  Gene's  father  Sam,  and  per- 
haps even  Gene  himself,  learn  something 
new  about  Crystal  during  this  crisis?  M-F, 
1:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

YOUNG  WIDDER  BROWN  Dr.  An- 
thony Loring's  sister,  Victoria,  hires  in- 
vestigator Dudley  Collins  to  prove  the 
annulment  of  Anthony's  long-ago  marriage 
to  the  woman  who  has  suddenly  appeared 
in  Simpsonville  as  Mrs.  Loring.  Ellen 
Brown,  whom  Anthony  hoped  to  marry, 
does  not  share  Victoria's  belief  in  that 
annulment.  Is  Ellen  affected  by  the  fact 
that  Collins  has  fallen  in  love  with  her? 
M-F,  4:30  P.M.  EST.  NBC. 
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I've  just  bought  a  smart 

Jubilee  bra  that  does  wonders 
for  my  figure!^  And  it 

was  just  one  dollar!" 

Satin  (#569),  White,  Pink, 

Blue,  Black.  Cotton  (#469) 
White,  Pink.  A,B,C,  Cups 

$]00 

other  Jubilee  Bras 
from  1.00  to  2.95 
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PRODUCTS  OF 
UNITED  MILLS 


. . .  and  here's  a  darling 

petticoat.  It's  lavished  with 
deep  eyelet  embroidery, 

and  it  cost  me  only  $1.98!" 

White  Cotton  (#6336),  with 

elasticized  waistband.  Sizes 
Small,  Medium,  Large.  $198 


other  Realcrajt  Slips  from  1.98  to  3.98 


UNITED  MILLS  CORP.,  180  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Maureen  O'Hara  marvels 
at  amazing  new  penaten 
in  Woodbury  Cold  Cream ! 


It  cleanses 
more  thoroughly ! 


This  lovely  motion  picture  star  is  thrilled 
with  penaten,  the  wonder-agent  which 
allows  all  the  rich,  softening  oils  in  Wood- 
bury Cream  to  penetrate  so  much  deeper, 
so  much  more  thoroughly  ! 


It  softens 

more  easily  ! 


Glamorous  Maureen — starring  in  Univer- 
sal International's  "FLAME  OF  ARABY" 
(color  by  Technicolor)  —  finds  penaten 
helps  Woodbury  Cold  Cream  soften,  remove 
dirt  so  easily!   Leaves  skin  soft,  supple. 


It  leaves 

you  lovelier ! 
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You  can  tell — right  away — how  infinitely 
smoother  your  skin  will  feel  after  a  heav- 
enly Woodbury  Cold  Cream  treatment ! 
Buy  Woodbury  Cold  Cream-with-penaten 
today  !   (Only  254  to  97«S  plus  tax.) 


What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued    from    page    5) 

interesting  stories  to  tell  about  the  people 
he  has  met  as  contestants  on  audience- 
participation  shows  through  the  years. 
But  one  of  his  favorites  concerns  a  young 
New  York  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
Kluger,  who  won  $2,050  on  Break  The 
Bank  a  few  weeks  ago.  After  the  show 
was  over,  the  Klugers  told  Parks  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  him,  they  never  would 
have  met  and  married.  It  seems  that  back 
in  1946,  when  Break  The  Bank  was  a 
radio  show,  Parks,  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, was  kidding  around  with  the  audi- 
ence during  the  warmup,  before  he  went 
on  the  air.  He  suggested  that  everybody 
get  friendly  with  the  person  sitting  beside 
him,  and  proceeded  to  ask  names  and 
introduce  people  to  each  other.  When  he 
introduced  Alan  Kluger  to  the  attractive 
girl  next  to  him,  she  was  very  shy  and 
wouldn't  talk.  But  it  so  happened  that  the 
following  week  Alan  was  vacationing  in 
Atlantic  City.  He  bumped  into  the  girl 
who  had  sat  next  to  him  at  the  program, 
remembered  that  her  name  was  Florence, 
and  timidly  asked,  "Didn't  Bert  Parks  in- 
troduce you  to  me  at  Break  the  Bank?" 
From  then  on,  they  now  admit,  it  was 
easy,  and  they  ended  up  married.  The 
Klugers  hadn't  seen  Bert  since  that  time 
until  they  happened  to  be  contestants  on 
the  TV  show,  and  walked  off  with  "the 
bank." 

What  Ever  Happened  to  .  .  .  Charlotte 
Manson,  who  used  to  do  the  commercials 
on  the  Twenty  Questions  program?  Char- 
lotte is  still  very  much  around  and  cur- 
rently is  playing  Patsy  on  the  Nick  Carter 
show  and  Randy  on  King's  Row.  In  private 
life  she  is  married  to  Dick  Brown,  the 
Stop  The  Music  singer. 

.  .  .  Tex  Fletcher,  who  used  to  be  heard 
regularly  with  his  cowboy  songs  on  Sun- 
day mornings  over  Mutual.  Tex  is  now  a 
member  of  the  cast  of  the  Bobby  Benson 
show,    also   over   Mutual. 

.  .  .  Marion  Morgan,  who  made  several 
appearances  on  Stop  The  Music.  Marion 
has  been  concentrating  mostly  on  night- 
club dates,  and  has  been  playing  the 
supper  club  circuit  around  the  country. 
Joan  Crawford  more  or  less  adopted 
Marion  as  her  protege  and  advised  her 
on  wardrobe,  hair  styles,  makeup,  etc.,  for 
her  tour. 

.  .  .  Richard  Coogan,  who  used  to  ap- 
pear on  Captain  Video.  Richard  is  now 
doing  very  well  as  a  free-lance  dramatic 
actor   in    television. 

.  .  .  Kyle  McDonnell,  who  was  one  of 
NBC's  video  stars  a  while  back.  Kyle, 
who  is  married  to  producer  Dick  Gordon, 
temporarily  retired  a  few  months  ago  to 
present  her  husband  with  a  baby  girl.  But 
she's  back  to  work  again,  doing  a  disc 
jockey  show  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  over  WOR  in  New  York. 

These  are  personalities  readers  have  in- 
quired about.  If  you  have  wondered  what 
happened  to  one  of  your  favorites  on 
radio  or  television,  drop  me  a  line — Jill 
Warren,  Radio  and  Television  Mirror 
Magazine,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City,  17,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  find  out 
for  you. 

(NOTE:  On  all  shows,  both  radio  and 
television,  be  sure  to  check  your  local 
papers  for  time,  station  and  channel) 


radio-TV  mirror 
wards  winners  for  1951-52 


Which  radio  and  TV  programs  were  your  favorites  ? 
Here  are  the  programs  and  stars  you  voted  for  .  .  . 


FOR  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  Radio-TV  Mirror  announces 
the  winners  of  its  radio  and  television  entertainment  poll  in 
which  you,  the  readers,  vote  for  your  favorites. 

This  past  year  has  been  an  exciting  one — radio,  which  "experts" 
said  would  be  through  as  an  entertainment  medium  with  the  full- 
scale  growth  of  television,  put  on  bigger,  better,  more  exciting 
shows.  Television,  the  baby  who  sprang  full  grown  into  a  giant, 
perfected  camera  work,  revised  scripts,  hired  magnificent  actors 
to  give  you  shows  designed  to  keep  you  glued  to  your  sets.  Radio 
and  TV  stood  side  by  side  to  produce  wonderful  entertainment 
which  you  enthusiastically  applauded  in  your  choice  of  winners. 

To  be  expected  was  your  overwhelming  acclaim  of  the  Arthur 
Godfrey  shows  on  radio  and  TV.  In  former  years  it  was  clear 
by  your  votes  that  he  had  become  King  of  the  airwaves — now, 
with  TV  climbing  high  in  the  entertainment  firmament,  he  has 
captured  the  hearts  of  viewers.  This  year,  he  tops  his  own  record 
of  seven  awards  you  voted  him  two  years  ago — his  show,  his  enter- 
tainers, and  Godfrey  himself,  were  voted  eight  awards  by  you 
listeners  and  viewers.  His  singers,  Marion  Marlowe,  Janette  Davis 
and  Frank  Parker  shared  top  billing  with  Godfrey. 

In  the  daytime  serial  field,  pretty  Jan  Miner,  a  favorite  as  the 
lead  in  Hilltop  House,  won  over  Florence  Freeman  and  Betty 
Winkler  who  held  Radio- TV  Mirror  awards  in  the  past  few  years. 
John  Larkin  with  his  Perry  Mason  won  back  the  award  which  he 
held  two  years  ago.  Ma  Perkins  was  acclaimed  best  of  the  day- 
time serials. 

In  TV,  where  two  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  no  daytime 
program  could  be  successful,  The  First  Hundred  Years  and  its  star, 
James  Lydon,  each  captured  an  award.  Jimmy  as  the  star  day- 
time serial  actor,  The  First  Hundred  Years  as  the  best  daytime  TV 


see  following  page*  for  AWARD  WINNERS 
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ead    in 


FAVORITE  RADIO  COMEDY  SHOW  The  Martin  and  Lewis  program. 


serial.    Pat    Kirkland,    feminine    leac 
The   Egg   and   I,   won   the   best   daytime 
serial  actress  honors  on  TV. 

Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  can  add  one 
more  laurel  to  the  many  which  are  being 
bestowed  upon  them  in  this,  their  twen- 
tieth year  of  broadcasting.  They  were 
your  favorite  husband  and  wife  team. 
A  new  show  on  television,  I  Love  Lucy, 
came  up  •  fast  to  be  rated  best  comedy 
show.  Its  stars,  Lucille  Ball  and  Desi 
Arnaz,  became  your  favorite  husband  and 
wife  team  on  TV.  Lucille  also  took  her 
place  as  your  favorite  TV  comedienne 
with  this  show.  On  radio,  Eve  Arden 
won  the  favorite  comedienne  award  for 
the  fourth  time. 

Lux  Theatre,  the  dean  of  radio  dramas 
which  has  for  so  many  years  been  di- 
rected by  William  Keighley,  took  the 
award  for  the  best  dramatic  show  for  the 
the  fifth   consecutive   year.    Studio   One, 


FAVORITE  DAYTIME  TV  SHOW 

Garry   Moore   show.   Ken   Carson,    Denise   Lor,   Garry   Moore,    Durward   Kirby,   Bernie  West,    Mickey   Ross,   Charles  Snyder. 


winners  for  1951-52 


FAVORITE  AMATEUR  SHOW— TV  AND  RADIO 

Ted  Mack,  Dorothy  Ray,  Barbara  Townsend,  Ann  Lahey. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  DAYTIME  SERIAL 

Ma  Perkins  was  your  choice.    Ma  and  Shuffle  Shober  above. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  AUDIENCE  PARTICIPATION  SHOW  Breakfast  Club,    starring    Don    Mc 
Neill.    A  typical  show  scene  with  Sam  Cowling,  vocalists  Patsy  Lee  and  Johnny  Desmond  kidding. 


«ee  next  page  for  MORE  WINNERS 
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radio -TV  mirror  rewards 


FAVORITE  RADIO-TV  WOMEN'S  SHOW 

The  Kate  Smith  show.  The  talents  of  Ted  Collins  and  Kate  Smith 
combine  to  build  shows  which  are  tops  with  you  for  entertainment. 


on  TV,  again  was  an  overwhelming  favorite 
of  yours.  You  named  it  the  best  dramatic 
show  on  television. 

The  zany  team  of  comics,  Martin  and 
Lewis,  were  named  as  having  the  best 
comedy  show,  while  Jack  Benny  walked 
away  with  the  honors  as  the  best  comedian 
in  radio.  Red  Skelton,  for  four  years 
awarded  top  comedian  honors  on  radio, 
won  as  your  TV  favorite.  In  the  musical 
field  on  radio,  the  Railroad  Hour,  starring 
Gordon  MacRae,  and  in  TV  the  Fred  War- 
ing show  were  named  as  the  best  musical 
programs. 

Garry  Moore,  the  man  who  quit  as 
Jimmy  Durante's  partner  to  form  his  own 
TV  show,  captured  the  best  daytime  non- 
serial  show  award  with  his  homey,  warm 
humanness.  Don  McNeill's  Breakfast  Club 
on  radio  and  Bert  Parks'  Break  the  Bank 
on  TV,  won  the  awards  as  the  best  audi- 
ence-participation show.  Bert  was  voted 
your  favorite  radio  quizmaster,  too.  On 
TV  the  quizmaster  award  went  to  Groucho 
Marx,  the  funny  man  with  the  cigar  and 
mustache.     Groucho's  You  Bet  Your  Life 


FAVORITE  TV  DRAMATIC  SHOW 

Studio     One.     Mary     Sinclair,     Maria     Riva,     Murray     Metheson 
and     Richard     Purdy    in     memorable     "The     Angelic     Avengers." 


FAVORITE  TV  MUSICAL  SHOW 

Fred  Waring  show.  Fred's  sweet  music  and  pleas- 
ing personality  won  viewers'  attention  and  votes. 
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FAVORITE  RADIO  MYSTERY  SHOW 

Dragnet.  Jack  Webb  stars  as  Sgt.  Fri- 
day, with  Barney  Phillips  in  squad  room. 


FAVORITE  DAYTIME  TV  SERIAL 

First  Hundred  Years.  James  Lydon  in 
a  scene  with  Ann  Sargent,  TV  wife. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  QUIZ  SHOW 

You  Bet  Your  Life.  Sroucho  Marx  with  cigar 
and    mustache   gives    money   and   laughter. 


FAVORITE  TV  MYSTERY  SHOW 

Racket  Squad.  Reed  Hadley  with  Ann 
Lee     in     a     recent     exciting     episode. 


FAVORITE  TV  QUIZ  SHOW 

Break  the  Bank.  Scads  of  money  giv- 
en away  with   Bert  Parks  the  donor. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  CHILDREN'S  SHOW 

Let's  Pretend.  Niia  Mack's  program  has  won 
voters'   acclaim   for  five   consecutive  years. 


see  mcx*  page  for  MOKE  WiXNERS 
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FAVORITE  TV  COMEDY  SHOW 

I  Love  Lucy  starring  madcap  Lucille  Ball  and  husband  Desi  Arnaz. 


was  also  voted  your  favorite  radio  quiz 
show  and  on  TV  Strike  It  Rich,  Warren 
Hull's  program  won  your  award. 

Jack  Webb  was  named  your  favorite 
dramatic  actor  and  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Dragnet,  the  show  which  stars  him, 
took  honors  for  the  best  radio  mystery.  In 
TV,  this  award  went  to  Racket  Squad. 

Ted  Mack's  Amateur  Hour  won  two 
honors — both  his  radio  and  TV  show  were 
named -your  favorite  amateur  program. 

Mercedes  McCambridge  on  the  com- 
paratively new  Defense  Attorney,  was  your 
favorite  radio  dramatic  actress,  and  Peggy 
Wood  and  Judson  Laire  captured  the  dra- 
matic acting  awards  in  TV  for  their  roles 
in  Mama.  Kate  Smith  was  again  your 
favorite  woman's  program  on  radio  and  TV. 
Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie  was  again  your 
favorite  children's  program  on  TV,  and 
Nila  Mack's  Let's  Pretend  on  radio. 

Art  Linkletter  with  his  gay  House  Party, 
won  as  your  favorite  radio  master  of  cere- 
monies and  Ed  Sullivan  whose  magnificent 
acts  have  made  his  show  outstanding,  won 
for  TV.  Walter  Winchell  was  your  favorite 
radio  newsman  and  John  Cameron  Swayze, 
your  favorite  TV  newscaster.  Mel  Allen 
in  radio  and  Russ  Hodges  on  TV  captured 
the  sportscasters'  awards. 


FAVORITE   RADIO   DRAMATIC  SHOW    Lux   Theatre  wins   for   the   fifth    time.    William 
Keighley  directed  film  stars  Burt  Lancaster  and  Nancy  Gates  with  Earl  Ebi,  musical  director. 
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FAVORITE  RADIO  MUSICAL  SHOW 

The  Railroad  Hour.  Gordon  MacRae  with  Dorothy   Warenskjold  and  orchestra  leader  Carmen   Dragon. 


FAVORITE  TV  CHILDREN'S  SHOW 

Kukla,    Fran    and    Ollie    with    creator    Burr    Tillstrom. 


FAVORITE  TV   AUDIENCE   PARTICIPATION   SHOW 

Strike  It  Rich.  Warren  Hull  guides  the  program  with  a  heart. 

see  next  page  tor  MORE  WiNXERS  —  ► 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF 

Vlodfrey's 
private  life 


What  a  man !  What  Florida  vacations ! 
And  what  an  incredible  budget!  All 
because  Arthur  is  "king" — and  human 


b 


fllifcpGty 


WWWl 


the   BEST  PROGRAM   on  RADIO 


orlle   TV    VARIETY    program 


*p,  personality — and  top  performers  like  Frank 
irker,  Janette  Davis  and  Marion  Marlowe — 
ide  Godfrey  sure  bet  to  win  radio-TV  sweeps. 


Kenilworth's  his  castle,  on  whirlwind  visits  South. 

The  day  the  Kenil worth  Hotel  of  Bal  Har- 
bour, Florida,  opened  for  the  season  this 
winter,  its  genial  manager,  Frank  Sheehan, 
saw  to  it  that  the  lobby  was  filled  with  flowers, 
that  all  the  employees  were  buttoned  and  zip- 
pered  up,  and  then — himself  dressed  to  the  nines 
— stood  by  the  front  door  to  greet  his  guests. 
They  arrived  in  a  long  string  of  Packards  and 
Cadillacs,  for  the  Kenilworth  is  a  very  plush 
hotel  indeed,  and  will  accept  your  thirty  dollars 
(and  up)    a  day  per    (Continued  on  page  82) 


Arthur  Godfrey  Time  is  heard  M-F,  10-11 :30  A.M.  for  Toni, 
Ovaltine,  Rinso,  Pepsodent,  Pillsbury,  Nabisco,  Chester- 
field on  CBS;  simulcast  10:15-10-30,  CBS-TV.  King  Arthur 
Godfrey's  Round  Table,  Sun.,  5  P.M.  on  CBS  for  Kingan. 
Arthur  Godfrey  and  His  Friends,  Wed.,  8  P.M.  on  CBS-TV 
for  Chesterfield,  Pillsbury,  Toni;  and  Godfrey's  Talent 
Scouts,  simulcast  Mon.,  8:30  .P.M.  for  Lipton.    All  EST. 


Walter  Winchell    "shoots"   the  vacationing   star. 
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Marion  Marlowe 


is  one  Cinderella  who 


loves  to  kick  off 


her  glass  slippers! 


Exotic 


ain  Jane 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


Artistic  by  nature,  she  both  draws  and 
writes  well  .  .  .  home-loving,  she  likes  to 
listen  to  Frank  Parker's  voice,  prefers 
his   solos   even   to   their   duets   together. 


A  study  in  contrasts  .  .  .  that's  Marion  Marlowe, 
the  girl  who  became  the  overnight  singing  sen- 
sation on  the  Arthur  Godfrey  shows.  Exotic- 
looking,  with  amber-green  eyes  and  dark  auburn- 
lighted  hair  worn  high  on  her  head  .  .  •  tall,  with  a 
regal  walk.  Yet  this  is  the  same  girl  who  braids  her 
hair  into  little-girl  pigtails  for  rehearsals  .  -  .  hates 
high  heels  .  .  .  and  kicks  off  her  shoes  at  every 
opportunity.  The  girl  who  loves  beautiful  fabrics, 
bright  gay  colors  and  elegant  evening  clothes  .  .  .  yet 
dislikes  to  shop,  buys  most  things  Without  even  try- 
ing them  on,  wears  jeans  or  peasant  clothes  when 
she  isn't  all  dressed  up  to  go  out. 

Marion's  apartment  is  decorated  with  rich-toned 
Oriental  draperies,  carved  lamps,  fine  black  ma- 
hogany .  .  .  yet  nothing  makes  her  as  happy  as 
knowing  now  that  the  dear  home  folks  from 
Missouri  are  there  .  .  .  her  mother,  and  Charlie 
and  Pinky,  the  grandfather  (Continued  on  page  98) 


favorite   Radio   FEMALE   SINGER 


the  Miracle  did  happen 


"It  happened  to  me — it  can 
happen  to  you — if  you  keep 
hope  alive,"  Frank  Parker  says 

By  MARY  TEMPLE 


""■JIveryone  dreams  about  the  miracle — that  won- 

|"^  derful  thing  that  can  happen,  any  time  in  your 
life,  even  when1  you  may  think  it  is  too  late. 
It  happened  to  me — it  can  happen  to  you,  if  you  will 
only  keep  hope  alive." 

It's  Frank  Parker  talking,  telling  about  the  day  he 
walked  into  Arthur  Godfrey's  office  in  New  York,  in 
the  CBS  studio  building,  ready  to  take  up  a  singing 
career  where  he  had  dropped  it  several  years  before 
— after  having  left  it  three  times,  in  fact,  to  try  his 
luck  in  business  ventures.  Other  old  friends  had  put 
him  off,  cautious  about  a  come-back  for  this  singer 
who  had  started  on  the  Ever-Ready  Hour  in  1926,  had 
performed  after  that  with  great  stars  like  Jack 
Benny,  Bob  Hope  and  Jessica  Dragonette,  and  who 
had  wound  up  as  the  star  of  his  own  show  before  he 
left  the  air  in  1946.  But  Godfrey  said,  "You're  on 
this  week's  show,"  and  Godfrey  asked  him  to  come 
back  the  next  week  and  the  next.   That  was  in  1950. 

Last  summer,  Frank  took  over  Godfrey's  place  on 
the  big  Wednesday  night  TV  program  in  the  "King's" 
absence,  and  again  lalst  winter  when  Arthur  was  on 
Navy  duty — "to  give  me  the  chance  to  show  what 
I  could  do,"  Frank  explains  it,  gratitude  in  his  voice. 
"I  had  known  Arthur  as  a  kind  man  and  a  fine 
friend,  but  I  never  dreamed  he  would  be  so  generous. 
We  all  try  to  hold  to  the  same  standards  while  he  is 
away — the  .response  we  get  from  our  viewers  has 
made  us  happy." 

The  success  of  the  duets  he  sings  with  Marion 
Marlowe  and  the  recordings  they  are  making  to- 
gether for  Columbia  Records  are  another  miracle. 
"Here  is  this  talented  and  gorgeous  young  girl,  barely 
twenty-two  now,  just  beginning  an  important  career," 
he  marvels,  "and  I,  the  seasoned  singer  with  years 
of  experience,  who  had  once  put  my  whole  career 
behind  me.  We  meet  on  Arthur's  show  because  he 
has  been  wonderful  to  us  both — and  out  of  that 
meeting  comes  this  great  opportunity  to  sing  and 
to  make  recordings  together."  (Continued  on  page  86) 


Frank  almost  believed  he'd  never  "come  back,"  but 
Godfrey  had  other  ideas'.    TV  magic  did  the  rest! 


favorite   TV  MALE  SINGER 
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he  knew 


what 

she  wanted 


has  always  heeded  a  certain  siren 
call — but  let  her  sister  tell  the  story 
By  CAROLYN  DAVIS 
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favorite    TV   FEMALE   SiNGER 


One  thing  I  shall  always  remember  about  my 
sister  Janette  ...  Even  when  she  was  very 
young  she  knew  she  wanted  to  sing  .  .  .  Jan 
is  the  eldest  of  the  five  girls  and  three  boys  in  our 
family.  We  are  all  musically  inclined.  I  have  sung 
with  a  band  at  home  and  our  youngest  sister,  Mar- 
lene,  is  beginning  to  sing  a  little  on  her  own.  But 
we're  proud  of  Jan  because,  while  we  always  felt  she 
had  tremendous  talent,  she  really  made  her  own 
success  and  it  has  encouraged  all  the  rest  of  us  to  use 
our  gifts. 

When  Jan  first  went  away  from  home  .  .  .  home 
being  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas  .  .  .  she  would  come 
back  to  visit  and  I  would  love  to  listen  to  her  talk. 
Something  she  once  said  to  me  stayed  in  my  memory 
.  .  .  "If  you  know  what  you  want,  and  you  believe  it 
is  worth  having,  you  can  get  it,  but  you  have  to  be 
willing  to  work  for  it."  .  .  .  Jan  was  the  girl  who 
knew  what  she  wanted,  believed  in  it  and  always 
worked  for  it. 

When  Jan  was  very  small  we  had  a  piano  we 
were  keeping  for  my  aunt.  Jan  had  not  taken  lessons 
then,  but  when  Daddy,  who  travelled,  would  ask 
what  she  wanted  him  to  bring  her,  she  would  always 
say  "music."  If  visitors  asked,  "Who  plays?"  Jan 
would  tell  them  "I  do."  After  she  had  taken  lessons 
for  a  few  years,  she  began  to  play  for  church  and 
school  activities  and  she  would  sometimes  sing  with 
my  Daddy,  who  is  a  tenor.  She  was  in  everything  at 
school,  but  she  always  put  music  first. 

She  does,  even  now.  Jan  will  leave  a  party  at 
eleven  o'clock,  when  everyone  is  having  the  most 
fun,  because  she  has  to  be  up  early  for  next  morn- 
ing's Arthur  Godfrey  radio-TV  program.  She's  out 
of  bed  just  like  that,  at  seven  or  before.  Since  I 
came  up  to  New  York  last  October  to  be  with  Jan 
and  act  as  her  secretary,  I  fix  her  orange  juice  and 
coffee  to  save  her  time  .  .  .  sometimes  she  will  eat 
an  egg  or  toast.  Then  she  is  off  to  the  studio  to 
vocalize  and  to  go  over  her  songs  before  the  ten 
a.m.  program.  There  are  twelve  or  fifteen  numbers 
a    week    for   her   to    do,    (Continued    on   page  75) 
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aughter  for  Peter 


saw  the  boy's  haunted 
eyes,  heard  from  his  lips 
a  poignantly 
familiar  problem  .  .  . 


Across  the  dining  room  of  the  resort  hotel,  Red 
Skelton  felt  a  pair  of  eyes — old  eyes  in  a 
child's  face — fixed  unwaveringly  upon  him.  Red 
grinned  in  return  but  there  was  no  answering  smile 
on  the  little  boy's  face.  Red  was,  in  truth,  a  very 
tired  clown.  Red  and  his  pretty  wife,  Georgia,  had 
returned  only  a  few  hours  ago  from  an  exhausting 
engagement  in  Europe — bringing  laughter  back  to 
the  eyes  and  lips  of  those  who  hadn't  laughed  for 
far  too  long.  They'd  stopped  by  their  home  in  Brent- 
wood, scooped  up  their  own  children,  Valentina, 
four,  and  Richard,  three,  and  planed  out  again  for 
their  favorite  summer  vacation  spot  .  .  .  Yosemite. 
The  chef  at  the  Ahwahnee  Hotel,  by  now  an  old 
friend,  was  even  then  preparing  some  of  the  tender 
young  sweet  corn  on  the  cob  he  knew  Red  liked 
so  well. 

"Eat  your  dinner,"   Red   had   said   to   his   brood, 


"and  we'll  go  watch  the  firefall,"  referring  to  that 
flaming  spectacle  tourists  come  from  all  over  the 
country  to  see — flaming  coals  cascading  from  a  high 
cliff  into  the-  valley  below.  Valentina  and  Richard 
kept  chattering  about  it  excitedly. 

But  Red's  eyes  were  drawn  back  time  and  again 
to  the  child's  face  across  the  room  .  .  .  and  to  some- 
thing he  sensed  was  written  there.  Red  was  used 
to  the  bubbling  enthusiasm  of  his  own  children,  used 
to  the  immediate  laughter  of  most  youngsters'  faces. 

A  waitress  made  her  way  from  the  little  boy's 
table  to  his.  "Mr.  Skelton,  the  gentleman  over 
there  wants .  to  know  if  you'll  autograph  a  picture 
for  his  little  boy,"  she  said.  {Continued  on  page  84) 

The  Red  Skelton  Show  is  seen  Sun.,  10  P.M.  EST,  NBC-TV 
for  Procter  &  Gamble.  Another  Skelton  show  is  heard  Wed., 
9  P.M.  EST,  CBS,  for  American  Safety  Razor  Co.  and  Norge. 
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YOU  BET 


I  thought  I  was  the  luckiest 
girl  in  the  world  when 
Tom  and  I  were  married,  then 
fortune  smiled  on  us  again 


I  took  a  picture  record.  Above,  with 
Tom  and  Marian  Murray  of  Ringling's 
Museum.  Below  in  the  Jungle  Gardens. 


By 

NADINE 

SNODGRASS 


YOUR  LIFE! 


It  was  a  minor  miracle,  that's  what  it  was.  When  we  talk 
about  it  now,  we  still  shake  our  heads  and  wonder  whether  w» 

dreamed  it  all.  Then  we  look  over  our  gifts,  our  photographs, 
and  we  read  some  of  the  letters  we  received,  and  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  anything  can  happen  when — you  bet  your  life. 

To  start  at  the  beginning  and  be  sensible  about  it — which 
isn't  easy — Tom  and  I  are  what  I  believe  you  would  describe 
as  the  usual  young  American  couple..  We  have  been 
married  a  little  over  a  year.  We  live  in  a  modest,  unfurnished 
apartment  in  Inglewood,  California  (a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles 
proper) ;  we  are  buying  our  furniture,  some  of  it  on  the 
installment  plan,  and  we  are  expecting  a  baby  any  minute 
now.  Tom  is  an  electronic  technician  at  Hughes  Aircraft 
Corporation.  I  had  held  my  secretarial  job  until  we  discovered 
that  we  were  going  to  have  a  family.  That's  how  average  we  are 

One  night  a  young  couple  who  live  in  our  neighborhood 
telephoned  to  say  that  they  had  four  tickets  to  the  . 
Groucho  Marx  television  show,  !  You  (Continued  on  -page  70) 


I  couldn't  sleep  in  the  plane  because 
I  was  too  excited.  Above,  with  Tom 
and  a  tropical  grapefruit-sized  lemon. 


"There's  nothing  to  it," 
Tom  told  me.  "We're  just 
going  to  talk  to  Groucho." 


You  Bet  Your  Life  is  heard  every  Wed.,  9 
P.M.,  seen  on  TV  every  Thurs.,  8  P.M.  EST, 
over  NBC  for  the  DeSoto-Plymouth  Dealers. 


favorite   TV    qiUZMASTEH     * 


favorite   Radio   QUIZ   program 


I  EEMEM 


Mama 


Peggy  Wood — both  actress  and 
mother— 'is  wonderful  to  work 
with   and   wonderful   to   know." 


favorite    TV   BHAMATMC   ACTRESS 


By  RALPH  NELSON 


I  had  reason  to  remember  Peggy  Wood,  if  only  for 
her  graciousness.  We  had  met  on  one  of  the  early 
television  programs,  she  as  the  star  and  I  as  the 
director.  Inadequate  rehearsal  and  missing  scenery 
had  made  everything  on  that  show  go  wrong.  Five 
minutes  before  we  went  on  the  air,  she  told  me  she 
would  give  her  best  and  then  she  wanted  to  forget 
the  whole  thing.  As  usual,  her  performance  tran- 
scended the  difficulties  presented  her.  Several  months 
later,  when  she  was  cast  as  Mama  and  I  became  the 
program's  director,  I  wondered  if  she  would  hold 
me  responsible  for  that  earlier  fiasco.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  had  been  sympathetic  with  my  unhappy 
position,  and  I  have  since  found  that  she  is  impa- 
tient only  with  people  who  are  supposed  to  know 
their  jobs — and  don't;  that  she  is  deeply  serious  and 
professional  about  her  own  work — but  gay  and  full 
of  fun  away  from  it;  that  she  is  wonderful  to  work 
with  and  wonderful  to  know. 

From  the  first  I  called  the  cast  by  their  "character" 
names,  so  that  we  might  bypass  awkward  formality 
before  we  were  familiar  with  one  another.  To  our 
ten-year-old  Robin  Morgan,  who  plays  Dagmar, 
Peggy  is  still  Mama>  and  Judson  Laire  is  always 
Papa,  an  extra  set  of  parents  which  television  has 
lavishly  provided.  When  Peggy's  birthday  came  along 
last  February  ninth,  Robin  brought  her  a  corsage 
("Someone  left  this  for  you  downstairs,"  she  said 
shyly).  The  card  inside  was  To  Mama,  from  her 
Lilliven,  Mama's  pet  name  for  the  little  girl  that 
Robin  plays. 

When  Robin's  school  marks  are  high — and  they 
usually  are  excellent — she  brings  her  papers  proudly 
to  Mama.  For  Robin's  birthday,  Mama  gave  her  two 
tickets  to  hear  "Carmen"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
and.everyone  crowded  around  the  little  girl  at  inter- 
missions asking,  "Where's  Mama?"  This  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Robin  was  there  with  her  own  mother — 
which  proves  that  not  only  the  children  on  our  show 
but  the  viewers,  too,  now  identify  Mama  with  her 
brood. 

Off  television,  Peggy  is  married  to  Bill  Walling,  a 
printing  executive  who  likes  (Continued  on  page  79) 
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Director  of  MAMA 


I  had  reason  to  remember  Papa  (played  by  Judson 
Laire  since  July,  1949,  when  our  program  started 
on  television).  We  had  happily,  that  spring,  cast 
Peggy  Wood  as  Mama.  Now,  with  producer  Carol 
Irwin  and  the  others  working  on  the  show,  I  was  on 
a  mad  search  for  a  suitable  Papa. 

To  explain  how  I  found  him  I  will  have  to  go  back 
a  little  to  my  own  acting  days.  These  have  now  be- 
come limited  to  occasional  dramatic  roles -on  TV,  but 
then  I  was  writing  plays,  doing  some  stage  managing, 
and  understudying.  That  season  I  was  understudying 
two  roles,  the  lead  and  the  juvenile,  in  "The  Fatal 
Weakness,"  with  Ina  Claire.  When  the  show  went  on 
the  road,  I  preferred  to  stay  in  New  York  and  was 
replaced  by  two  actors.  The  one  chosen  to  under- 
study the  lead  was  Jud  Laire.  I  didn't  meet  him  then. 
But  later,  when  I  was  directing  Sid  Caesar  and  Imo- 
gene  Coca  in  The  Admiral  Revue,  Jud  was  respon- 
sible for  the  commercials,  along  with  tongue-twister 
comedian  Roy  Atwell — and  Jud  did  a  superb  job 
of  keeping  his  own  speech  untangled  while  playing 
straight  man  to  Roy. 

Some  time  later,  when  we  were  casting  Papa,  I 
came  across  a  photograph  of  Jud  which  reminded  me 
how  good  he  might  be  for  the  part,  and  I  put  through 
a  call  to  him.  It  was  a  pleasant  Saturday  in  May  in 
Pleasantville,  New  York,  where  Jud  has  lived  for 
many  years,  and  he  was  more  interested  in  his  rose 
bushes  than  in  an  audition  for  a  role  for  which  he 
didn't  feel  particularly  suited — at  least  not  from  the 
meager  description  he  got  over  the  phone.  He  did 
leave  his  garden",  however,  when  he  learned  I  had 
placed  the  call.  After  he  had  read  a  couple  of  lines 
and  we  saw  him  on  camera,  we  knew  we  had  our 
Papa  for  Nels,  Katrin  and  Dagmar,  children  of  The 
Family  who  lived  on  Steiner  Street  in  San  Francisco, 
in  the  period  around  1910.  Dick  Van  Patten  became 
Nels,  Rosemary  Rice,  Katrin,  and  Robin  Morgan, 
Dagmar. 

Judson  Laire  is  a  bachelor,  which  makes  it  even 
more  delightful  that  the  children  in  our  show  treat 
him  as  they  would  a  real  father.  He  in  turn  always 
talks  of  them  as  The  Family.  (Continued  on  page  79) 


Papa 


Judson  Loire's  a  really-truly 
father  to  the  entire  cast — al- 
though a  "bachelor  daddy!" 


I  Remember  Mama  is  presented  Fri., 
8  P.M.  EST,  over  CBS-TV,  by  Maxwell 
House  Coffee   (General  Foods  Corp.) 


tavorite   TV  DRAMATIC   ACTOR 


I  HEME 


Mama 


Peggy  Wood — both  actress  and 
mother— "is  wonderful  to  work 
with   and   wonderful  to  know." 


favorite   TV    OKAMATIC   ACT  HESS 


By  RALPH  NELSON 


I  had  reason  to  remember  Peggy  Wood,  if  only  for 
her  graciousness.  We  had  met  on  one  of  the  early 

television  programs,  she  as  the  star  and  I  as  the 
director.  Inadequate  rehearsal  and  missing  scenery 
had  made  everything  on  that  show  go  wrong.  Five 
minutes  before  we  went  on  the  air,  she  told  me  she 
would  give  her  best  and  then  she  wanted  to  forget 
the  whole  thing.  As  usual,  her  performance  tran- 
scended the  difficulties  presented  her.  Several  months 
later,  when  she  was  cast  as  Mama  and  I  became  the 
program's  director,  I  wondered  if  she  would  hold 
me  responsible  for  that  earlier  fiasco.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  had  been  sympathetic  with  my  unhappy 
position,  and  I  have  since  found  that  she  is  impa- 
tient only  with  people  who  are  supposed  to  know 
their  jobs — and  don't;  that  she  is  deeply  serious  and 
professional  about  her  own  work — but  gay  and  full 
of  fun  away  from  it;  that  she  is  wonderful  to  work 
with  and  wonderful  to  know. 

From  the  first  I  called  the  cast  by  their  "character" 
names,  so  that  we  might  bypass  awkward  formality 
before  we  were  familiar  with  one  another.  To  our 
ten-year-old  Robin  Morgan,  who  plays  Dagmar, 
Peggy  is  still  Mama,  and  Judson  Laire  is  always 
Papa,  an  extra  set  of  parents  which  television  has 
lavishly  provided.  When  Peggy's  birthday  came  along 
last  February  ninth,  Robin  brought  her  a  corsage 
("Someone  left  this  for  you  downstairs,"  she  said 
shyly).  The  card  inside  was  To  Mama,  from  her 
Lilliven,  Mama's  pet  name  for  the  little  girl  that 
Robin  plays. 

When  Robin's  school  marks  are  high— and  they 
usually  are  excellent — she  brings  her  papers  proudly 
to  Mama.  For  Robin's  birthday,  Mama  gave  her  two 
tickets  to  hear  "Carmen"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
and.  everyone  crowded  around  the  little  girl  at  inter- 
missions asking,  "Where's  Mama?"  This  in  spite  o 
the  fact  that  Robin  was  there  with  her  own  moth^ 
which  proves  that  not  only  the  children  on  our  s no 
but  the  viewers,  too,  now  identify  Mama  with  n 
brood. 

Off  television,  Peggy  is  married  to  Bill  Walling, 
printing  executive  who  likes  (Continued  on  Vaae 


Director  of  MAMA 


Ihad  reason  to  remember  Papa  (played  by  Judson 
Larre  since  July,  1949,  when  our  program  started 
on  television).   We  had  happily,  that  spring   cast 
Peggy  Wood  as  Mama.    Now,  with  producer  Caro 
Irwin  and  the  others  working  on  the  show,  I  was  on 
a  mad  search  for  a  suitable  Papa. 

To  explain  how  I  found  him  I  will  have  to  go  back 
a  little  to  my  own  acting  days.  These  have  now  be- 
come limited  to  occasional  dramatic  roles -on  TV  but 
then  I  was  writing  plays,  doing  some  stage  managing 
and  understudying.  That  season  I  was  understudying 
-two  roles,  the  lead  and  the  juvenile,  in  "The  Fatal 
Weakness,"  with  Ina  Claire.  When  the  show  went  on 
the  road,  I  preferred  to  stay  in  New  York  and  was 
replaced  by  two  actors.  The  one  chosen  to  under- 
study the  lead  was  Jud  Laire.  I  didn't  meet  him  then 
But  later,  when  I  was  directing  Sid  Caesar  and  Imo- 
gene  Coca  in  The  Admiral  Revue,  Jud  was  respon- 
sible for  the  commercials,  along  with  tongue-twister 
comedian  Roy  Atwell-and  Jud  did  a  superb  job 
of  keeping  his  own  speech  untangled  while  playing 
straight  man  to  Roy. 

Some  time  later,  when  we  were  casting  Papa    I 
came  across  a  photograph  of  Jud  which  reminded  me 
how  good  he  might  be  for  the  part,  and  I  put  through 
a  call  to  him.   It  was  a  pleasant  Saturday  in  May  in 
Pleasantville,  New  York,  where  Jud  has  lived  for 
many  years,  and  he  was  more  interested  in  his  rose 
bushes  than  in  an  audition  for  a  role  for  which  he 
didn  t  feel  particularly  suited— at  least  not  from  the 
meager  description  he  got  over  the  phone.    He  did 
leave  his  garden,  however,  when  he  learned  I  had 
placed  the  call.   After  he  had  read  a  couple  of  lines 
and  we  saw  him  on  camera,  we  knew  we  had  our 
Papa  for  Nels,  Katrin  and  Dagmar,  children  of  The 
Family  who  lived  on  Steiner  Street  in  San  Francisco, 
in  the  period  around  1910.   Dick  Van  Patten  became 
Nels,   Rosemary   Rice,   Katrin,   and   Robin   Morgan, 
dagmar. 

Judson  Laire  is  a  bachelor,  which  makes  it  even 
more  delightful  that  the  children  in  our  show  treat 
him  as  they  would  a  real  father.  He  in  turn  always 
talks  of  them  as  The  Family.  (Continued  on  -page  79) 


Papa 


Judson  Loire's  a  reolly-truly 
father  to  the  entire  cost — al- 
though o  "bachelor  daddy!" 


I  Remembei   Mame  t    pre*  N!<  <l  l  rl 
8PJH.  EST,  oro  CBS-TV,  l.y  Unwell 
House  CoffM  (General  Food    Corp.) 


Imroritr    TV    DHAH.iTH      U  TOH 


Marriage  for 


THREE 


By  POLLY  TOWNSEND 


i 


To  the  girls,  love  seemed  right  for  Brooks  West,  TV's  most 
eligible  bachelor  (Richard  Rhinelander  in  My  Friend  Irma), 
and  Eve  Arden,  radio's  lovesick  spinster  (Our  Miss  Brooks)! 


£j/t(JjJjb^ 


LEFT  HER  ROMANCE  TO  CHANCE,  CHEMISTRY  AND 


I 


I 


suppose  the  'Brooks'  rang  a  bell. 
The  rest — as  it  says  in  the  song  . 
— we  left  'to  chance  and  chemis- 
try.' " 

That  is  how,  her  blue  eyes  twinkling, 
Eve  Arden  explains  how  Brooks  West, 
her  darkly  handsome  leading  man  in 
two  seasons  of  summer  stock,  became 
— last  August  24 — her  husband  and  the 
proud  new  father  of  Liza  and  Connie, 
her  enchanting  little  daughters. 

"He  married,  of  course,  all  three  of 
us." 

The  girls   had  to   approve.    No   de- 


cisions of  importance  are  made  in  Eve's 
household  without  a  unanimous  vote. 
In  this  case  the  girls  were  in  there 
pushing  mama  before  mama  had  made 
up  her  mind. 

Little  Connie,  now  four,  apparently 
accepting — along  with  the  rest  of  Eve's 
radio  fans — the  Our  Miss  Brooks  con- 
cept of  her  mother  as  a  male-seeking 
female  in  tireless  pursuit  of  the  slip- 
pery Mr.  Boynton,  put  it  squarely  to 
Mommie  early  last  spring. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "you've  almost 
caught  up  with  Brooksie.    Why  don't 


favorite   Radio   COMEDIENNE 


Home-loving  Eve  has  a  passion  for  Early  American  furniture  and  such  "primitive"  art  as  this  Grandma  Moses  painting. 

TWO  CHARMING  DAUGHTERS  WHO  KNEW  JUST  THE  MAN  FOR  MAMA 


you  get  him?" 

A  challenge,  that. 

The  exact  point  in  their  friendship 
when  chemistry  took  over  is  a  little 
vague  to  both  Eve  and  Brooks.  The 
development  of  their  relationship  from 
a  working  collaboration  to  warm 
friendship  to  love  was  a  gradual  thing 
with  some  overlapping  chapters. 

Chance  was  getting  in  its  licks  right 
from    the     (Continued    on    page'   78) 

Eve  Arden  is  Our  Miss  Brooks,  Sundays,  6:30 
P.M.  EST  on  CBS  for  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 


Liza  apd  Connie  like  chores,  but  had  more  fan  playing  matchmakers 
for  Mommie  and  the  new  daddy  they  had  picked  out  for  themselves. 
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Marriage  for 


THREE 


By  POLLY  TOWNSEND 


To  the  girls,  love  seemed  right  tor  Brooks  West,  TV's  most 
eligible  bachelor  (Richard  Rhinelander  in  My  Friend  Irma), 
and  Eve  Arden,  radio's  lovesick  spinster  (Our  Miss  Brooks)! 


&t(hAus 


LEFT  HER  ROMANCE  TO  CHANCE,  CHEMISTRY  AND 


"T  suppose  the  'Brooks'  rang  a  bell. 
J_      The  rest— as  it  says  in  the  song 
— we  left  'to  chance  and  chemis- 
try.' " 

That  is  how,  her  blue  eyes  twinkling, 
Eve  Ardeh  explains  how  Brooks  West, 
her  darkly  handsome  leading  man  in 
two  seasons  of  summer  stock,  became 
—last  August  24— her  husband  and  the 
proud  new  father  of  Liza  and  Connie 
her  enchanting  little  daughters. 

"He  married,  of  course,  all  three  of 
us." 

The  girls  had  to  approve.    No   de- 


cisions of  importance  are  made  in  Eves 
household  without  a  unanimous  vote. 
In  this  case  the  girls  were  in  there 
pushing  mama  before  mama  had  made 
up  her  mind. 

Little  Connie,  now  four,  apparently 
accepting— along  with  the  rest  of  Eves 
radio  fans— the  Our  Miss  Brooks  con- 
cept of  her  mother  as  a  male-seeking 
female  in  tireless  pursuit  of  the  slip- 
pery Mr.  Boynton,  put  it  squarely  to 
Mommie  early  last  spring.  . 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "you've  aJnws 
caught  up  with  Brooksie.    Why  d°nv 


favorite   Radio   COMEDiEHNE 


Home-loving  Eve  has  a  passion  for  Early  American  turniture  and  such  "primitive"  art  as  this  Grandma 


Moses  painting. 


TWO  CHARMING  DAUGHTERS  WHO  KNEW  JUST  THE  MAN  FOR  MAMA 


you  get  him?" 

A  challenge,  that. 

The  exact  point  in  their  friendship 
when  chemistry  took  over  is  a  little 
vague  to  both  Eve  and  Brooks.  The 
development  of  their  relationship  from 
a  working  collaboration  to  warm 
friendship  to  love  was  a  gradual  thing 
with,  some  overlapping  chapters. 

Chance  was  getting  in  its  licks  right 
from    the     (Continued    on    page    78) 

PMArden  is  0ur  Miss  Brooks,  Sundays,  6:30 
P-M.  EST  on  CBS  for  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 


Liza  and  Connie  like  chores,  but  had  more  fun  playing  matchmakers 
for  Mommie  and  the  new  daddy  they  had  picked  out  for  themselves. 
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For  their  own   children — son  Gar,   daughters   Heather  and  Meredith — Sheila  and  Gordon  MacRae  ask  only  the 
same  blessings  he  got  from  his  parents:  "A  good  education,  a  sense  of  independence  .  .  .  and  encouragement. 
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a  SONG  in  his  Soul 


Melody  Lane  is  as  rocky 
as  true  love's  path 
— but  Gordon  MacRae    . 
found  happiness  on  both 

By  BETH  MILLER 


Music  fills  their  home  today,  but  the  MacRaes  expect  Gar 
(and  the  girls,  too)  to  choose  their  own  careers  tomorrow. 


When  the  golden  voice  of  Gordon  MacRae  sings 
out  on  The  Railroad  Hour  on  Monday  nights,  a 
thirty-two-year-old  man  is  realizing  the 
ambitions  which  were  once  only  the  dream  of  a 
sixteen-year-old  boy.   Every  time  a  song  comes 
pouring  forth,  Gordon  remembers  back  to  those 
youthful  days — days  when,  but  for  the  understanding 
of  his  mother  and  his  father,  his  dreams  might  have 
been  smashed,  never  to  become  a  reality. 

The  lesson  of  tolerance  for  a  child's  ambitions, 
learned  early  in  Gordon's  life,  is  now  the  guiding 
concept  of  a  happy  home  where  seven-year-old 
Meredith,  five-year-old  Heather  and  three-year-old 
William  Gordon,  nicknamed  Gar,  are  going  through 
a  happy  childhood.  For  his  own  children,  Gordon 
hopes  there  will  be  the  same   (Continued  on  page  81) 


Happily  "married  for  twelve  years, 
Gordon's  only  thirty-two,  has  kept 
his   enthusiasm    for   active   sports. 


Gordon  MacRae  sings  favorite  operetta  roles  on  The  Railroad  Hour, 
Mon.,  8  P.M.  EST,  over  NBC,  for  the  Assn.  of  American  Railroads. 


favorite  Radio   MALE  SiffGEH 


:n  >^\ 


sweet 


as  you  are 


i 


The  cry  became  a  prayer  when 

Jan  Miner  saw  her  Jeanie  losing  the  boy  she  loved 


Iike  most  people  in  radio,  I  get  lots  of 
j  letters  that.begin:  "Dear  Miss  Miner, 
I  am  a  young  girl  (or  man)  of  eight- 
een (or  twenty-two)  and  am  very  eager 
to  get  into  radio.  .  .  ."  And  ever  since 
I've  been  identified  with  the  part  of 
Julie  Paterno,  supervisor  of  Hilltop  House, 
I've  received  even  more  of  these  hope- 
ful queries,  though  with  a  slightly 
different  flavor.  Many,  now,  are  from 
older  relatives  of  young  aspirants — from 
mothers,  fathers,  uncles,  teachers.  I 
imagine  it's  because  as  Julie,  my  job  is  to 
help  everyone.  Julie  has  the  problems  of 
an  orphanage-full  of  busy  youngsters  on 
her  hands,  and  it  sounds  to  parents  like 
a  multiplication  of  the  problems  which 
they  face.  Well,  in  a  way,  it  is.  For  me 
Julie  is  a  real  person  and,  playing  this 
part,  I've  learned  a  lot  about  how  you 
help  youngsters. 

Among  these  letters,  there's  sure  to  be 
at  least  one  every  other  week  from  my 
own  father — a  Boston  dentist  who  is  firm- 
ly convinced  that  helping  people  is  part 
of  everyone's  job.  "Dear  Jan:  In  a  day 
or  so,  Jean  Dorriner  should  be  getting 
in  touch  with  you,"  this  particular  letter 
read.  "She's  the  daughter  of  one  of  my 
oldest  patients,  and  a  sweet  child.    Hope 


you  can  do  something  for  her." 

When  Jean  arrived,  I  discovered  she 
was  a  little  different;  she  wasn't  radio- 
struck.  What  she  wanted  was  to  get  to 
work  behind  the  scenes — perhaps  in  an 
advertising  agency  or  producer's  office — 
and  only  a  summer  job,  at  that.  She  was 
scheduled  to  enter  a  business  school  in 
the  fall.  All  this  she  explained,  when 
she  turned  up  at  my  apartment  one  June 
evening:  "I  just  didn't  want  to  waste  the 
summer,  Miss  Miner.  Maybe  I  could  just 
be  a  file  clerk  or  an  errand  girl — "  She 
was  appealingly  earnest,  and  even  young- 
er looking  than  her  almost  eighteen  years 
.  .  .  tall,  awkward,  with  red  hair  brushed 
straight  back  from  her  thin,  pretty  face 
and  the  velvety  brown  eyes  which  were 
so  full  of  questions.  She  had  never  been 
in  New  York  before,  but — when  I  offered 
to  take  her  about  with  me  for  a  few  days 
she  shook  her  head. 

"You're  terribly  nice  to  offer,"  she  said, 
"but  I  know  how  busy  you  are  with  Hill-, 
top  House  and  all  the  other  shows  you  do, 
and  television,  and  rehearsals.  I'll  make 
out   all   right.    (Continued   on   page    87) 

—  -  I, 

Jan  Miner  is  Julie  in  Hilltop  House,  M-F,  3  P.M. 
EST,  CBS,  for  Alka-Seltzer  (Miles  Laboratories). 


k 


When  Jan  bought  that  dress,  she 
never  guessed  it  v^ould  help  her 
play  Cupid  for  two  other  people! 


favorite   Hadio    DAYTIME   SERMAL   ACTRESS 
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tay  as  sweet 


as  you  are! 


The  cry  became  a  prayer  when 

Jan  Miner  saw  her  Jeanie  losing  the  boj  she  loved 
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Ike  most  people  in  radio,  I  get  lots  of 
j    letters  that.begin:  "Dear  Miss  Miner 
I  am  a  young  girl  (or  man)  of  eight- 
een (or  twenty-two)  and  am  verv  eager 
to  get  into  radio.  .  .  ."     And  eve, 
Ive    been    identified    with    the    pai 
Julie  Paterno,  supervisor  of  Hilltop  !  i 
I've  received  even  more  of  th 
ful     queries,     though     with 
different   flavor.     Many,   now,   are 
older  relatives  of  young  aspirants— from 
mothers,    fathers,    uncles,    teachers.      I 
imagine  it's  because  as  Julie,  my  job  is  to 
help  everyone.    Julie  has  the  problems  of 
an  orphanage-full  of  busy  youngsters  on 
her  hands,  and  it  sounds  to  parents  like 
a   multiplication   of  the  problems  which 
they  face.    Well,  in  a  way,  it  is.  For  me 
Julie  is  a  real  person  and,  playing  this 
part,  I've  learned  a   lot  about  how  you 
help  youngsters. 

Among  these  letters,  there's  sure  to  be 
at  least  one  every  other  week  from  my 
own  father — a  Boston  dentist  who  is  firm- 
ly convinced  that  helping  people  is  part 
of  everyone's  job.  "Dear  Jan:  In  a  day 
or  so,  Jean  Dorriner  should  be  getting 
in  touch  with  you,"  this  particular  letter 
read.  "She's  the  daughter  of  one  of  my 
oldest  patients,  and  a  sweet  child.    Hope 


When  Jan  bought  that  dress,  she 
never  guessed  it  v^ould  help  her 
play  Cupid  for  two  other  people! 
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thought 


she'd  missed  her  chance  for 

motherhood.     Then  fortune  smiled 

on  her  and  she  had  an 


Encore  for 

HAPPINESS 


By  DIANE  SCOTT 


Iucille  Ball  stood  in  the  living  room  of 
j  her  San  Fernando  Valley  home,  lovingly 
fingering  her  Mother's  Day  gift  from  her 
husband,  Desi.  It  was  a  gold  key  studded 
with  rubies  and  diamonds.  It  was  to  be 
worn  around  her  neck  on  a  ribbon — or  used 
to  open  a  door  that  had  once  closed  so 
sorrowfully.  Although  she's  a  girl  famed  for 
being  hep  with  the  spoken  word,  she  could 
say  nothing.   Her  heart  was  too  full. 

For  Lucille  and  Desi,  it  was  more  than  a 
key.  It  was  the  symbol  of  their  ten-year 
dream,  and  of  the  gray  and  yellow  and  white 
kingdom  she  now  surveyed  so  mistily. 

Once,  not  so  long  ago,  that  door  had  closed, 
and   nobody  had    {Continued  on  page    85) 

Lucille  and  Desi  are  seen  in  I  Love  Lucy,  Mondays, 
9  P.M.  EST,  CBS-TV,  for  Philip  Morris  cigarettes. 


favorite   TV  COMEDIEXXE 


So  magically  happy,  these  two — Desi 
and  Lucille  Ball  Arnaz — then  so  tragi- 
cally stunned  by  an  agonizing  stroke  of 
fate  .  .  .  until  Lucie  Desiree  came  to 
make  their  rosiest  dreams  come  true! 


favorite   TV  HUSBAND  and   WIFE   TEAM 


Parks  loves  his  home,  where  all 

is  serene.  He  loves  his  work,  where  things 

often  go  wrong.     He's  sensitive — and 

fun-loving;  a  dynamo — and  a  gentleman.    All  in  all, 


ert's 


Two  highly  compatible 
couples:  Bert  and  his 
wife,  Annette;  band- 
leader (and  biograph- 
er) Bobby,  wife  Helen. 


a  wonderful  guy! 


By  BOBBY  SHERWOOD 


I've  spent  twenty-five  years  in  show 
business,  but  in  my  work  time  isn't 
measured  by  the  calendar.  One 
week  with  a  temperamental  prima 
donna  is  the  equivalent  of  a  hundred 
years  on  a  torture  rack.  Like  most 
occupations,  show  business  is  as  good 
or  bad  as  the  people  you  work  with. 

Because  I'm  Bert  Parks'  orchestra 
leader,  because  I  do  skits  with  him, 
sing  duets  with  him,  people  ask: 
"What's  Bert  really  like?  What's  he 
like  when  you're  rehearsing  and  after 
the  show?   Is  he  a  good  guy?" 

Bert's  a  wonderful  guy,  and  if  takes 
some  words  to  describe  him.  He's  in- 
telligent and  sensitive,  with  many  sides 
to  his  personality.  He  can  clown  with 
the  best,  or  be  as  serious  as  an  epic 
tome.  He  can  rollick  with  his  children 
but,  when  the  occasion  demands,  take 
a  stern  stand.  He  overlooks  someone 
else  missing  a  cue,  yet  suffers  miser- 
ably when  he  himself  flubs  a  line.  He 
shies  away  from  night  clubs  and  the 
glamour  circuit — yet,  get  him  to  your 
home  to  celebrate  an  anniversary  or 
wedding,  and  he's  the  life  of  the  party. 
Bert  is  a  complex  individual  and  you 
don't  get  to  know  him  in  a  day. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  my  manager 
phoned  to  ask,  "Do  you  know  Bert 
Parks?" 

"Know  of  him  but  never  met  him." 

"Bobby,  how'd  you  like  to  work  on 


his  new  daytime  show  on  television?" 

He  told  me  I'd  bring  in  a  small 
band,  be  expected  to  get  in  the  act 
occasionally  with  a  song  or  instru- 
mental solo.  I  told  him  that  it  sounded 
fine  but,  actually,  you  never  know  how 
a  show  will  work  out.  I've  been  raised 
in  the  business  by  vaudevillian  parents 
who  set  up  my  stage  debut  when  I  was 
five.  I've  seen  enough  of  stars  to  know 
they  vary  as  much  as  the  weather  be- 
tween New  York  and  Miami.  Some 
rant  and  rave  and  run  their  shows  with 
foghorns  and  a  big  stick.  Others  are 
diplomatic,  still  others  salt -of- the  - 
earth,  friendly  types.  Everyone's  dif- 
ferent and  every  time  you  walk  into  a 
show,  a  little  apprehensive,  that  first 
day. 

It  was  Betty  Ann  Grove  who  laid  it 
on  the  line  first.  "Bert's  a  wonderful 
guy.  I  like  and  respect  him."  I  soon 
found  this  opinion  was  shared  by 
everyone  on  the  show. 

I  was  impressed  immediately  by  the 
'way  rehearsals  were  handled  and  by 
the  way  Bert  handled  himself.  Bert 
was1  attentive,  brisk  and  businesslike, 
I  learned  something  else  about  him 
that  same  day. 

Bert  and  Betty  Ann  were  rehearsing 
a  bit  with  the  quartet.  Suddenly,  Bert 
raised  his  hands. 

"Hold  everything,"  he  called. 

The  music    (Continued  on  page  84) 


The  Bert  Parks  Show  is  seen  M-W-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST;  Break  the  Bank,  Sun.,  9:30  P.M.  EST;  both 
CBS-TV.  Stop  the  Music  is  seen  Thurs.,  8  P.M.  EST,  ABC-TV— heard  Sun.,  8  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 
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Parks  loves  his  home,  where  all 

is  serene.  He  loves  his  work,  where  things 

often  go  wrong.     He's  sensitive— and 

fnn-loving;  a  dynamo-and  a  gentleman.    AH  in  all, 


Two  highly  compatible 
couples:  Bert  and  his 
wife,  Annette;  band- 
leader (and  biograph- 
er) Bobby,  wife  Helen. 


a  wonderful  guy! 


By  BOBBY  SHERWOOD 


I've  spent  twenty-five  years  in  show 
business,  but  in  my  work  time  isn't 
measured  by  the  calendar.  One 
week  with  a  temperamental  prima 
donna  is  the  equivalent  of  a  hundred 
years  on  a  torture  rack.  Like  most 
occupations,  show  business  is  as  good 
or  bad  as  the  people  you  work  with. 
Because  I'm  Bert  Parks'  orchestra 
leader,  because  I  do  skits  with  him, 
sing  duets  with  him,  people  ask: 
"What's  Bert  really  like?  What's  he 
like  when  you're  rehearsing  and  after 
the  show?  Is  he  a  good  guy?" 

Bert's  a  wonderful  guy,  and  it  takes 
some  words  to  describe  him.  He's  in- 
telligent and  sensitive,  with  many  sides 
to  his  personality.  He  can  clown  with 
the  best,  or  be  as  serious  as  an  epic 
tome.  He  can  rollick  with  his  children 
but,  when  the  occasion  demands,  take 
a  stern  stand.  He  overlooks  someone 
else  missing  a  cue,  yet  suffers  miser- 
ably when  he  himself  flubs  a  line.  He 
shies  away  from  night  clubs  and  the 
glamour  circuit — yet,  get  him  to  your 
home  to  celebrate  an  anniversary  or 
wedding,  and  he's  the  life  of  the  party. 
Bert  is  a  complex  individual  and  you 
don't  get  to  know  him  in  a  day. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  my  manager 

phoned   to   ask,   "Do   you   know   Bert 

Parks?" 

"Know  of  him  but  never  met  him." 

"Bobby,  how'd  you  like  to  work  on 


his  new  daytime  show  on  television?" 

He    told    nu-    I'd    bring    In    ., 
band,   be   expected   to  get   in    the   >C( 
occasionally    with    a    sons'    or    inshii 
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fine  but,  actually,  yon  never  know  how 
a  show  will  work  out.  I've  been  railed 
in  the  business  by  vaudovillian  parent 
who  set  up  my  stage  debut  when  I 
five,  [*ve  seen  enough  of  atari  to  know 
they  vary  as  much  as  tin-  weather  be 

tween  New  York  and  Miami  Nome 
rant  and  rave  and  run  their  shows  with 
foghorns  and  a  big  itlck,  Other*  are 
diplomatic,  still  other!  lall  "i  the 
earth,  friendly  types.  Everyone'i  dif- 
ferent and  every  tin  ilk  into  a 
show,  a  little  apprehensive,  that  Brit 
day. 

It  was  Betty  Ann  Grove  who  laid  >i 
on  the  line  first.    "Berfl  a   wonderful 

guy.    I  like  and  respect  him."    I  s. 

found     this    opinion    was    shared     by 
everyone  on  the  show. 

I  was  impressed  Immediately  by  the 
'way  rehearsals  were  handled  and  by 
the  way  Bert  handled  himself.  Bert 
was"  attentive,  brisk  and  businesslike. 
I  learned  something  else  about  him 
that  same  day. 

Bert  and  Betty  Ann  were  rehearsing 
a  bit  with  the  quartet.   Suddenly,  Bert 
raised  his  hands. 
"Hold  everything,"  he  called. 
The  music   (Continued  on  page  84) 


The  Bert  Parks  Show  is  seen  M-W-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST;  Break  the  Bank,  Sua,  9:30  I'M  GSTj  hoih 
CBS-TV.  Stop  the  Music  is  seen  Thurs.,  8  P.M.  EST,  AltC  TV-heord  Sun.,  8  P.M.  EST,  ABC 
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Pat's  own  father  couldn't  have  penned  an  odd- 
er tale  than  her  true  romance  and  marriage. 


Mother  Nancy  Carroll  appears  with  Pat  and  John  Craven  in  The  Egg  and  I. 

Daughter  of  a  famous  actress 

and  a  noted  playwright,  Pat  Kirkland 

couldn't  escape  her  destiny! 

By  FRANCINE  MOORE 


It  must  have  been  in  Patricia  Kirkland's  mind 
that  some  day  she  would  be  an  actress,  or  she 
never  would  have  spent  the  precious  vacation  in 
her  sixteenth  summer  some  years  ago  sitting  around 
the  Bucks  County  Playhouse,  famous  Pennsylvania 
summer  theatre  near  her  father's  farm.  Pat's  dad, 
playwright  Jack  Kirkland  (author  of  "Tobacco 
Road"),  was  connected  with  the  Playhouse.  Her 
mother  is  actress  Nancy  Carroll.  Yet  somehow, 
Pat  never  consciously  decided  to  act.  She  just  kept 
hanging  around,  fascinated.  "Finally  they  must  have 
got  tired  of  seeing  me  there,  because  they  cast  me 
in  'Susan  and  God,'  with  Ilka  Chase.  After  playing 
that  I  went  back  to  school."  This  is  Pat's  explanation. 
Never,  however,  did  she  expect  that  first  theatri- 
cal fling  to  lead  to  currently  being  co-starred  with 
a  cow  by  the  name  of  Lady  Buttercup  Hyacinth 
Bertram,  a  dog  called  Sport,  some  thirty  chickens 
and  occasional  horses,  cats,  turkeys  and  other  barn- 
yard  habitues.    The   co-    (Continued   on   page   86) 

Pat  Kirkland  is  seen  in  The  Egg  and  I,  Mon.-Fri.,  12  Noon  EST, 
CBS-TV;   sponsored  Tues.  and  Thurs.  by   Procter  &  Gamble. 


favorite   TV   DAYTiME  St  RIAL   ACTRESS 


the  First  Hundred  Years 

are  the  Happiest 


Life's  been  good,  says 
your  favorite  young  husband, 
and  it's  going  to  be 
even  better  from  now  on 


By  JIMMY  LYDON 


Jimmy  proudly  presents  the  future  Mrs.  Lydon: 
Betty  Lou  Nedell,  actress  and  childhood  friend. 


Since  December  4,  1950,  I  have  been  playing  a 
fellow  named  Chris  Thayer,  in  a  dramatic  tele- 
vision series  called  The  First  Hundred  Years. 
Chris  is  a  nice,  average  young  American  husband 
and.  in  spite  of  the  problems  marriage  has  brought 
him,  he  wouldn't  ever  want  to  go  back  to  his 
bachelorhood. 

Neither  would  I,  the  actor  who  portrays  him.  Not 
since  a  certain  beautiful,  wonderful  girl  with  coal- 
black  eyes  and  lovely  dark  hair  said  yes  to  me  last 
February  and  promised  to  become  Mrs.  Jimmy 
Lydon  by  early  summer. 

It's  a  funny  thing  about  Betty  Lou  and  me.  I 
knew  her  first  when  she  was  thirteen  and  I  was 
seventeen,  but  I  hardly  saw  her  then.  After  all, 
wasn't  she  still  just  a  kid,  and  I  a  grown  man — 
almost?  Her  mother,  Olive.  Blakeney,  a  well-known 
stage  actress,  was  then  playing  my  mother  in  the 
Aldrich  Family  series  in  motion  pictures.  That's 
how  we  met.  Her  father,  Bernard  Nedell,  is  an 
equally  famous  actor  I  very  much  admired.  They 
had  both  been  great  favorites  on  the  English  stage 
before  they  came  over  to  Hollywood. 

Betty  was  born  in  London.  She  has  had  a  fasci- 
nating life.  She  has  traveled  and  seen  the  world. 
She  has  met  famous  people  in  many  countries.  She 
is  a  marvelous  dancer  and  a  fine  athlete  who  loves 
the  outdoors.  All  this  is  good  for  me,  because  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  flying  are  my  recreations,  and 
when  I'm  in  California  I  make  good-  use  of  my  pilot's 
and  navigator's  licenses.  It's  also  pleasant  that  Betty 
Lou  is  not  too  interested  in  furthering  a  stage  or 
screen  career  for  herself  right  now,  although  she 
has  appeared  with  her  parents  in  a  couple  of  plays. 
I  will  never  stand  in  her  way  if  she  does  want  to 
act  again.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  deserve  some  of 
this  happiness  that  has  come  to  me. 

I  have  been  an  actor  since  I  was  so  high.  I  was 
born  in  the  little  town  of   (Continued  on  page  89) 

Jimmy  Lydon  appears  as  Chris  Thayer  in  The  First  Hundred 
Years,  M-F,  2:30  P.M.  EST;  CBS-TV,  for  Procter  &  Gamble. 
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favorite   TY   DAYTIME   SERIAL   ACTOR 


When  a  man  digs  ditches 
for  something  he 
wants,  he's  bound  to  be 
an  Irishman,  bound  to  be 
a  success,  sure  to  be 

the  MAN 


in  Perry  Mason's  shoes 


By  MARIE  HALLER 


"N°; 


"Find  the  woman"  is  good  advice  to  sleuths — "for 
keeps,"  added  Johnny,  when  he  -found  Teri  Keane! 


favorite   Radio    DAYTMME   SERMAL   ACTOR 


I  didn't  always  want  to  be  an  actor.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  because  inx 
the  fifth  grade  I  played  Anthony  in 
'Julius  Caesar,'  or  just  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
was  a  more  or  less  normal  child.  In  any  event, 
the  first  thing  I  remember  really  wanting  to  be 
was,  naturally,  a  professional  baseball  player. 
Later  on  it  seemed  that  newspaper  reporting 
would  be  an  exciting  means  to  a  pay  check. 
Which,  come  to  think  of  it,  couldn't  have  been 
farther  afield  from  the  way  I  actually  did  get 
my  first  pay  check — ditch-digging  in  order  to 
help  pay  my  way  through  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

"When  I  was  in  my  early  teens  I  started 
seriously  studying  voice  with  an  eye  to  an  op- 
eratic career.  But  when  I  reached  nineteen  I 
took  part  in  the  annual  college  musical.  Strange- 
ly enough,  I  found  I  received  more  personal 
satisfaction  from  acting  than  from  singing.  That 
summer  I  applied  for  and  got  a  job  in  a  Kansas 
City  stock  company — and  have  been  at  it  ever 
since." 

Which,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  Hdratio  Alger 
story  of  your  Favorite  (Continued  on  page  76) 

Johnny  Larkin  is  heard  in  Ma  Perkins,  M-F,  1:15  P.M. 
EST  and  Perry  Mason,  M-F,  2:15  P.M.  EST  (both  CBS) . 
Also  Right  to  Happiness,  M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST  on  NBC. 


When  my  LOVE  came  along 


thought  he  was  horrid,  brash, 
impossible — and  so  handsome  ! 


By  BETTY  MILLS 


The  chair  with  the  hard  steel  back  and  the 
even  harder  steel  seat  was  becoming  more 
and  more  uncomfortable  as  the  young  ac- 
tress waited.  It  seemed  to  her  she'd  been  sitting 
in  this  seat  for  hours  when  actually  rehearsal 
had  only  begun  five  minutes  before.  The  young 
girl  was  husky-voiced,  dynamic  Mercedes  Mc- 
Cambridge,  and  she  was  waiting  for  rehearsals 
to  begin  on  an  Orson  Welles  radio  show.  The 
year  was  1946. 

The  young  genius,  Orson  Welles,  was  pacing 
in  front  of  the  microphone,  too  uneasy,  too  ex- 
plosive to  take  advantage  of  the  director's  chair 
which  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
As  always,  Orson  had  arrived  five  minutes  late, 
followed  by  his  entourage  of  young  hopefuls. 
But  this  wasn't  what  was  making  the  young 
girl's  eyes  flash  as  she  looked  impatiently  around 
the  room  at  what  to  her  seemed  a  multitude  of 
people. 

Orson,  as  was  his  way,  had  sent  for  a  young 
Canadian  actor,  an  actor  "just  right  for  the  role." 
The  young  actor  had  arrived,  but  so  had  his 
whole  company!  There  was  a  leading  lady,  there 
was  a  second  lead,  there  was  a  character  woman. 
And  the  script — the  script,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent, was  going  to  be  performed  by  these 
supporting  players. 

For  one  solid  hour  Mercedes  watched  and 
seethed  with  anger,  the  discomfort  of  the  hard 
steel  chair  lost  in  the  events  that  were  transpir- 
ing. Gradually  her  part  (Continued  on  page  80) 

Mercedes  McCambridge  stars  as  the  ultra-feminine 
crime-solver  in  Defense  Attorney,  Thurs.,  8:30  P.M. 
EST  on  ABC  for  General  Mills  and  American  Chicle. 
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"Mercy,"   they   call    her — bu-t   there   was   little   of   it   in 
her  heart  for  that  exasperating  young  man  from  Canada. 


favorite   Radio   DRAMATIC   ACTRESS 


THROUGH  THE  YEARS  WITH 


JACK  BENNY- 


For  the  forty-three  years  he's  been 
entertaining,  he's  done  some  crazy 
things — crazy  like  a  fox 


Benny  had  a  lucrative  movie  contract, 
tore  it  up — -to  face  an  audience  again. 


ft 


Mr.  Showbusiness  Himself 


Wanting  a  family,  Jack  and  Mary  found 
"their  girl,"  when  they  adopted  Joan. 


His  father  saw  Jack  rise  to  tame;  his 
mother  died  early — confident  he'd  win. 


By  PAULINE  SWANSON 

Everybody  loves  a  rumor.  And  a  guaranteed 
gasp-provoker  going  the  rounds  in  Hollywood 
at  the  moment  is  that  Jack  Benny — Jack  Benny! 
— will  quit  radio  for  good  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
television. 

It's  a  monstrous  notion.   Jack  Benny,  after  all,  is        ■ 
radio,  on  the  top  for  at  least  eighteen  of  the  twenty 
years  he  has  been  hello-ing  everybody  within  earshot 
on  Sunday  nights^-some  25,000,000  everybodies,  at 
latest  count. 

Two  thousand  of  his  show  business  pals  crowded 
into  the  New  York  Friars  Club  last  November,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  twentieth  anniversary  on  the  airways, 
to  call  him  the  greatest — Mr.  Show  Business  himself. 
You  readers  of  Radio-Television  Mirror  have  been 
voicing  this  sentiment  in  your  own  way,  year  after 
year  voting  him  your  Favorite  Radio  Comedian. 
Why,  Jack  Benny  even  has  an  Act  of  Congress  to 
guarantee  that  the  7  P.M.  Sunday  night  hour  on  the 
air  is  his  forevermore. 

Jack  Benny  quit  radio?  It's  a  nasty  rumor,  and  it 
shocks   everybody — everybody,  that  iSj  who  doesn't 
know  Jack  Benny. 

His  close  friends  aren't  (Continued  on  page  97) 

The  Jack  Benny  Program  is  heard  Sundays,  7  P.M.  EST,  on 
CBS;  sponsored  by  American  Tobacco  Co.  for  Lucky  Strike. 


favorite   Radio   COMEMAX 


Benny  spends  plenty  of  time,  talent — and  money! 
— to  entertain  "those  wonderful  guys"  in  uniform. 
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Ed  Sullivan - 

Toast  of  the  Town 


It  takes  a  smart  man  to  see 

himself  as  others  see  him — and 

then  do  something  about  it! 


1W1IJ 


Ed  found  that  TV  cameras  are  much  more  criti- 
cal than  his  wife,  Sylvia,  or  their  dog,  Bojanales. 


There  must  be  a  million  ways  of  spending-  a  vacation,  but 
working  never  was  intended  to  be  one  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  when  energetic  Ed  Sullivan  took  his 
leave  of  Toast  of  the  Town  for  the  usual  summer  respite,  that 
was  his  unique  plan.   No  slumbering  beside  a  trout-filled 
brook;  no  frolicking  with  the  fairway  foursome;  no 
cruise  to  far-away  places.   Just  plain  work. 

"It  wasn't  a  happy  prospect,  I  admit.   I  like  to  loaf  and 
unwind  just  as  much  as  the  next  guy,"  the  slick-haired 
ringmaster  recalls.    "But  Toast  of  the  Town  was  in  need  of  a 
new  idea — a  new  gimmick  that  would  give  the  show  the 
lift  it  needed.   And  that  meant  work  for  me. 

"In  the  beginning,  Toast's  simple  variety  show  idea  was  - 
a  sure-fire  thing.   Of  course,  we  always  had  the  biggest 
names  in  show  business  in  our  lineup  and,  as  long  as  you 
have  the  headline  attractions,  vaudeville  always  will 
be  popular — no  matter  if  it's  played  on  the  street  corner,  in  a 
theatre  or  on  a  television  screen.  But,  after  three  years, 
television  was  becoming  fairly  well  cluttered  with  variety 
shows  and  there  was  a  sameness  about  Toast  which 
wasn't  healthy.   I  even  got  tired  of  watching  it  myself. 

"When  my  vacation  time  rolled  around  last  August,  I 
decided  I  would  spend  as  much  of  the  five  weeks 
as  necessary  to  do  something  about  a  face-lifting  for  the 
show.  New  ideas  aren't  easy  to  come  by.  Especially  when 
you  deliberately  set  out  in  pursuit  of  same.   After 
toying  with  several  hundred  notions  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  I  didn't  have  much  to  show  for  (Continued  on  page  80) 

Ed  Sullivan  and  his  Toast  of  the  Town  can  be  seen  Sundays,  8  P.M.  EST, 
over  CBS-TV.  The  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Lincoln-Mercury  Dealers. 


favorite   TV   MASTER   OF  CEREMONMES 
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The  story  of  a  man  who  believed  that 
shaping  boys  to  be  good  human  beings 
is  more  important  than  anything  in  life 


Fibber  McGee's 
Workshop 


Jim  Jordan  groaned  every  time  he  thought  about  it — and  he 
was  doing  plenty  of  thinking  about  it  now.  This  was  a 
red-letter  day  and  He  couldn't  be  there  to  see  his  boys 
win.   Instead,  here  he  was  in  a  Denver  hotel  room  with  virus 
pneumonia,  not  even  able  to  whistle  for  the  kids  he'd 
been  backing  for  four  years  and  watching  grow. 

He's  a  builder,  McGee — a  builder  by  hand  and  by  heart. 
He  spends  many  happy  hours  in  his  workshop  at  his  Ehcino 
home,  and  it  was  there  his  genial  landscape  gardener,  Charlie 
Morse,  found  him — to  tell  him  his  four  sons  and  some  of  the 
other  kids  in  the  neighborhood  were  getting  up  a  basketball 
team.  Would  Jim  mind  if  they  called  it  "The  Jordans'  Nurseries?" 

Jim  liked  the  idea.  The  gardener's  sons  were  clean-cut, 
industrious  lads,  and  what  is  better  than  sports  to 
build  body  and  character,  to  teach  teamwork  and  to  mold 
tomorrow's  young  citizens? 

Teamwork,  he  knew  about.  It  had  taken  a  lot  of  it  for 
the  McGees'  twenty-five  years  in  radio,  for  their  own  American 
success  story.   Tough  trouping  with  Marian  ever  beside  him 
— even  when  she  was  seven  months'  pregnant,  and  had 
to  keep  pulling  the  stage  piano  around  in  front  of  her  as  a 
camouflage.   Jim  and  Marian's  Aunt  Kate  had  helped 
provide  a  wardrobe.   Their  friend,  a  discouraged  cartoonist 
named  Don  Quinn,  wanted  to  try  to  write  for  radio,  and 
Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  scripts  became  better  than  anybody's. 
Nobody  ever  pulled  it  off  alone. 

A  neighborhood  team,  Jim  felt,  would  be  a  good  thing. 

The  boys'became  Jim  Jordan's  (Continued  on  page  96) 

Jim  and  Marian  Jordan  are  heard  as  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly,  Tuesdays  at 
9 :30  P.M.  over  NBC.  Their  program  is  sponsored  by  Pet  Evaporated  Milk. 


As  the  McGees,  Jim  and  Marian  Jordan  have 
learned  that  teamwork  pays — at  work  or  play. 


favorite   Radio   HUSBAND  and   WiFE  TEAM 
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EVEN  LINKLETTERS 


and  the 
home  they  grew 


By  FREDDA  DUDLEY 


The  playroom's  large  enough  for  friends,  cosy  enough 
for    reading    (see    Lois)    or    utter    relaxation    (see    Art). 


One  day  about  four  years  ago  a  crisis  arose  in 
the  Art  Linkletter  home,  as  it  has  in  many 
.another  expanding  American  family.  The 
Linkletters  were  living  in  a  three-bedroom  home. 
The  parents  occupied  one  bedroom,  there  were 
two  boys  in  the  second,  two  girls  in  the  third. 
Cosy  enough,  until  one  faced  the  fact — as  Lois 
Linkletter  did — that  a  fifth  child  was  being  added 
to  the  clan. 

"Something  has  got  to  give,"  said  Lois,  with 
more  determination  than  Art  had  ever  seen  on 
the  face  of  a  People  Are  Funny  contestant. 

So  they  consulted  real  estate  agents  by  the 
score.  Lois  made  one  stipulation:  The  house 
must  boast  of  seven  bedrooms  and  almost  that 
many  bathrooms  (with  a  father  and  at  least 
two  sons,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  shaving 
taking  up  space  on  future  mornings). 

For  two  years  the  Linkletters  drove  from  one 
spot  to  another  in  far-flung  Los  Angeles.  They 
looked  at  splendid  old  mansions  with  hand- 
carved  balustrades  and  stained-glass  windows. 
They  looked  at  homes  so  new  the  dust  hadn't 
settled  yet.  Finally,  without  much  hope,  the 
agent  mentioned  a  house  in  Holmby  Hills,  an 
amiable  section  between  Beverly  Hills  and 
Bel  Air  with  streets  laid  out  in  lazy  arcs  and 
building  sites  stepping  up  and  down  over  gentle 
hills. 

"It's,  a  great  place  for  children,"  the  agent  said. 
"Your  neighbors  would  be  the  Bing  Crosbys, 
the  Alan  Ladds,  and  the  (Continued  on  page  100) 

Art  can  be  heard  on  Houseparty,  M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EST, 
for  Pilrsbury;  People  Are  Funny,  Tues.,  7:30  P.M.  EST, 
for  Mars:  both  CBS.  He  can  be  seen  on  Life  with  Link- 
letter,  Fri.,  7:30  P.M.  EST,  on  ABC-TV,  for  Green  Giant. 


favorite  Rmdio  MASTER   OF  CEREMONiBS 
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OME  HOUSES  ARE  COLI 4 
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There's  plenty  of  space  now,  even  on  the  breakfast-room  table.    Reading  clockwise  around:  Five-year- 
old  Sharon,  mama  Lois,  big-brother  Jack,  seven-year-old    Robert,   papa   Art,   and   three-year-old    Diane. 

Providing  separate  desks — and  phones — for  the  two  older  men  was  one  of  the  big  problems  in  remodeling 
the  library.    Art,  at  least,  gets  off  the  wire  long  enough    to   spin   a   yarn   for   the   smallest    Linkletters! 


\ND  FORMAL,  SOME  HOT  AND  STUFFY— BUT  ART'S  IS  WARM  AND  FULL  OF  FUN! 
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JULIE  COULDN'T  BE  SURE  SHE  WAS  IN  LOVE  WITH  JACK 


Jack  Webb's  a  happy  "Joe"  today,  with  three  to  share  his  happiness:  Julie,  their  daughter,  Stacy,  and  pet,  Patsy. 


L 
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UNTIL  SHE  MADE  HER 


Sentimental  Journey 


The  story  you  are  about  to  read  is  true. 
Authentically  documented,  it's  taken  from  the 
real-life  files  of  a  dynamic,  brilliant 
young  man  with  electric-brown  eyes,  black  hair 
and  a  warm,  magnetic  voice.  Jack  Webb's  a  human  dynamo 
who  spends  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week",  pre- 
paring and  enacting  his  television  and  radio  shows.  If 
you  view  and  listen  to  Dragnet,  you  know  that  Sergeant 
Joe  Friday,  played  by  Jack  Webb,  eventually  gets  his 
man — or  woman,  as  the  case  may  be.  Although  this  case 
actually  wasn't  in  the  script.  ... 

"In  six  years  we'll  be  married,"  they'd  once  said 
laughingly.  This  was  the  seventh — and  neither  of  them  had 
kept  the  date.  He  hadn't  seen  her  for  an  entire  year.  And 
now,  signing  off  on  a  radio  mike  in  San  Francisco,  he 
didn't  know  that  every  word  was  bringing 
her  closer  to  him.  .  .  . 

"Guess  that  wraps  up  another  one,"    somebody  said, 
as  Jack  put  on  his  coat,  preparing  to  leave 
the  studio  and  venture  forth  into  the  city  of  bejewelled 
hills  and  glittering  bridges. 

"Telephone,  Jack,"  he  heard  one  of  the  boys  yell,  and  he 
went  into  the  control  room,  where  a  Western  Union 
operator  was  sing-songing  a  message  from' a  listener  for 
him.   But  there  was  nothing  routine  about  his  picture 
of  the  lovely  girl  who'd  sent  it — Julie  London,  a  young 
Hollywood  starlet,  with  reddish-blonde  hair,  large, 
expressive,  heavily-lashed  grey-blue  eyes,  and 
the  so-lovely  throaty  voice. 

They'd  met  seven  years  before,  at  a  party.   She  was 
fifteen  and  he  became  her  first  beau.  They'd  shared  similar 
ideas  and  tastes — including  a  reverence  for  music — jazz, 
blues,  symphony — just  music.    She  day-dreamed  then  of 
singing  with  a  band  some  day.  Guess  you'd  say  they 
were  both  in  the  Los  Angeles  clothing  business — in  a  way. 
She  was  running  the  elevator  at  Roos  Bros.,  department 
store  on  Hollywood  Boulevard,  for  $19.10  a  week.    He 
was  free-lancing — writing  radio  scripts — and  augmenting 
his  jncome  by  working  in  men's  clothing  at  Silverwood's. 
They  found  out  that  first  night  they  even  shared  the  same 
neighborhood — Julie,  living  with  her  mother  just 
two  blocks  from  Jack  on  Marathon  Street  in  Hollywood. 

He  asked  her  for  a  date  on  New  (Continued  on  page  77) 

Dragnet — with  Jack  Webb  as  Joe  Friday — is  heard  over  NBC  and  seen 
on  NBC-TV;  both  on  Thursdays,  9  P.M.  EST,  for  Fatima  cigarettes. 


By  MAXINE  ARNOLD 
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Watching  Julie  as  she  goes  over  his  script,  Jack's 
mighty  glad  she  decided  to  take  that  fateful  trip! 
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Your  news  award-winner  has  a   knack  for  spotting  talent,  too 
— "Formula  WW"  is  working  magic  for  ex-schoolteacher  Gloria! 


TOSSED  A  RADIO  "ORCHID" 
AND  GLORIA  WARNER  SAYS 


I  woke  up  dreamin 


Poets    and   song   writers    insist   we    are    but 
dreamers  all.    And,  like  the  aforementioned 
fellows,  Gloria  Warner  knows  that  dreams 
aren't  always  just  a  way  of  wasting  time. 

A  year  ago,  Gloria  was  a  Miami  Beach  school- 
marm.  Not  discontent,  really,  but  restless  like  a 
lot  of  other  starry-eyed  girls  who  long  to  be 
"something  else."  In  her  fanciful  moments,  the 
gymnasium  which  was  her  classroom  would  be 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  plush  night  club 
or  theatre  and  there  she  was — not  a  teacher  re- 


favorite  Radio   NEWS   COMMENTATOR 


citing  the  lesson  to  the  class,  but  a  glamorous 
songstress  captivating  her  audience  with  a 
torchy  tune. 

Today,  her  dream  come  true,  Gloria  is  a  star 
in  the  making — not  just  a  "new  discovery," 
mind  you,  but  a  girl  whose  future  is  virtually 
guaranteed. 

Miracles,    for    the    (Continued    on    page    99) 

Walter  Winchell's  news  comments  and  "flashes"  are  heard 
Sun.,  9  P.M.  EST,  over  ABC,  for  the  Warner-Hudnut  Corp. 
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To  be  married  this  May — 

Virginia  Browne  and  George  Carson,  both  of 
Pennsylvania.,  George  is  with  a  Philadelphia 
publishing  house.  Virginia  is  studying  interior 
decoration.  Both  love  swimming  and  golf.  Next 
month,  when  Virginia  walks  down  the  aisle  of 
Old  St.  David's  Church  in  Devon,  every  guest 
will  agree — she  looks  truly  a.  fairy  queen  bride! 

StttJ!m6f 


Virginia's  coloring  is  dazzling — hair  of  finest 
spun-gold,  larkspur  blue  eyes,  a  complexion  as 
fresh  and  flawless  as  a  sweetheart  rosebud. 
And  shining  right  out  from  her  face  to  you 
is  the  gayj  unaffected  charm  of  her  Inner 
Self .  .  .  telling  you  at  once  why  Virginia 
captivates  everyone  who  meets  her! 


\\ 
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nowing  you  look  your  best 


does  happy  things  for  you Virginia  says 


Virginia's  ring 


Virginia  Browne — her  complexion  makes  everyone  think — what  a  lovely  girl  I 
"Nothing  cares  for  my  skin  so  beautifully  as  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she  says. 


YOU    FEEL   WONDERFULLY    HAPPY,   SO    much 

at  ease,  that  you're  special  fun  to  be 
with — when  you  know  you  are  looking 
your  prettiest. 

Virginia  finds  every  girl's  prettiest  look 
starts  with  a  soft,  smooth  complexion  that 
sparkles,  it's  so  clean!  Her  own  skin  has 
an  adorably  rosy  perfection.  "I  cream  it 
every  single  night  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream,"  Virginia  would  tell  you.  "Because 
I  think  Pond's  is  the  most  marvelous 
cream  ever — and  my  skin  just  loves  it!" 

Make  this  happy  discovery  for  yourself, 
the  wonderful  goodness  of  Pond's  Cold 


Cream  for  your  skin!  Every  single  night 
at  bedtime  follow  Virginia's  beauty  rou- 
tine. It's  so  easy  and  so  effective.  This  is 
the  way  that  gives  results: 

Hot    Stimulation — a    good    hot    water    splashing. 

Cream  Cleanse — swirl  light,  fluffy  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  over  face  and  throat  to  soften  dirt  and 
make-up,  sweep  them  from  pore  openings. 
Tissue  off. 

Cream  Rinse — more  Pond's  Cold  Cream  now,  to 
rinse  off  last  traces  of  dirt,  leave  skin  immacu- 
late. Tissue  off. 

Cold  Stimulation — a  tonic  cold  water  splash. 

Now — doesn't  your  face  feel  thoroughly 
clean  . . .  blissfully  soft?  And  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  smooth  look?  Like  satin! 


It's  not  vanity  to  want  to  show  your  loveliest 
face.  When  you  look  your  very  best,  a  happy- 
hearted  confidence  gives  your  face  a  special  glow, 
attracts  other  people  to  you  on  sight! 


START     NOW     TO     HELP    YOUR     FACE     SHOW    A     LOVELIER     YOU! 
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You  Bet  Your  Life! 


(Continued   from   page   43) 
Bet   Your   Life.     Would   we   like   to   join 
them?     It  seemed  like  a  fine  idea. 

I  put  on  my  favorite  maternity  outfit;  a 
green  gabardine  skirt  and  a  plaid  taffeta 
smock.  Tom  slicked  down  his  hair  and  we 
were  ready.  On  our  way  to  the  station, 
the  four  of  us  kidded  a  little  about  ap- 
pearing on  a  quiz  show  and  winning  the 
jackpot.  We  agreed  that  we  would  enjoy 
a  television  set  of  our  own,  or  a  trip  to 
Europe,  or  a  furnished  bungalow  into 
which  we  could  move. 

Tom  said,  "You  married  the  wrong  man, 
honey,  for  a  break  like  that.  I've  never 
won  anything  in  my  life." 

I  said  that  I  felt  I  had  had  all  the  luck 
a  girl  deserves  when  I  met  and  married 
him.  You  know  how  wonderful  it  is  when 
you're  happily  married  and  planning  a 
great  life  together. 

Actually  it  didn't  occur  to  us  that  we'd 
have  a  chance  to  appear  on  the  show. 
We  assumed,  as  I  suppose  most  people  do, 
that  the  program  was  well  set  in  advance. 
That's  why  Tom  and  I  raised  our  eye- 
brows at  one  another  when  the  show  an- 
nouncer, George  Fenneman,  asked  for 
young  couples  in  the  audience  to  volun- 
teer to  play  You  Bet  Your  Life. 

Tom  leaned  over  and  whispered  to  me, 
"Would  you  be  game?" 

"Why  not?"  I  answered.  "We  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  and  I  think  it  would  be  fun. 
Maybe  we're  smarter  than  we  think!" 
(Tom  is  still  kidding  me  about  that.) 

There  were  several  of  us  who  were  ush- 
ered into  various  dressing  rooms  off  the 
corridor  from  the  main  studio  and  there, 
couple  by  couple,  we  were  interviewed. 
Tom  and  I  still  can't  figure  out  how  we 
happened  to  be  chosen.  Tom  says  it  was 
because  it  was  obvious  that  I  was  a 
"prominent"  citizen! 

We  shook  hands  for  luck  and  I  noticed 
that  Tom's  hands  were  almost  as  cold  as 
mine.    "Scared?"  he  asked. 

I  started  to  say  that  I  wasn't,  but  my 
throat  was  so  dry  that  I  couldn't  speak 
'  for  a  second.  When  I  could  get  my  voice 
to  function,  I  sort  of  squeaked,  "Petrified." 
"Nothing  to  it,"  Tom  said,  putting  his 
arm  around  me.  "We're  just  going  to  talk 
to  Groucho  Marx.    That'll  be  fun." 

As  we  were  the  third  couple  to  come 
before  Mr.  Marx  that  evening,  we  had 
final  choice  of  the  categories  suggested. 
We  chose  famous  resort  spots,  thinking  of 
Lake  Placid,  Atlantic  City,  Miami,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Palm  Springs,  Sun  Valley, 
Honolulu,  and  even  of  Cannes  and  Biarritz. 
Mr.  Marx  rolled  his  eyes  and  waved  his 
famous  cigar  in  our  direction  after  we  had 
been  introduced,  and  asked,  "Which  are 
you  hoping  for,  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 

I  said  that  this  baby  was  our  first,  so 
we  didn't  care. 

"If  it's  a  boy,"  Mr.  Marx  said,  goggling 
from  us  to  the  audience,  "name  him  after 
me.  Imagine  going  through  life  with  the 
name  of  Groucho  Snodgrass!" 

Tom  and  I  nearly  collapsed,  laughing. 
Around  the  house  we  still  refer  to  the 
anticipated  as  "Groucho!" 

"In  what  state  is  Lake  Placid?" 

Tom  grinned.  He  had  thought  of  that 
resort  when  we  first  decided  on  the  cate- 
gory.   "New  York,"  answered  Tom. 

"In  what  state  is  Sarasota?" 

Tom  and  I  looked  at  one  another  with 
wide  eyes.  I  hadn't  an  idea  in  the  world. 
I  knew  I  had  heard  the  word,  but  where? 
We  whispered.  I  said  I  thought  it  sounded 
.  like  an  Indian  name.  Time  was  running 
out,  so  we  decided  to  say  "Michigan." 

"Sorry.  Sarasota  is  in  Florida.  It  is  the 
winter  headquarters  of  Ringling  Brothers- 
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Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus.  Too  bad, 
kids,"  Mr.  Marx  said.  It  was  obvious  that 
he  meant  it.  "I  don't  want  you  to  go  away 
broke,  so  for  ten  dollars  can  you  tell  me 
who  wrote  Brahms'  'Lullaby'?" 

We  weren't  too  flustered  to  know  that 
one.  The  audience  had  uttered  a  groan 
when  we  didn't  know  where  Sarasota  was, 
but  they  gave  us  a  nice  hand  when  we 
won  our  ten  dollars. 

Oh  well,  we  said  on  the  way  home,  it 
had  been  a  terrific  experience  and  we  had 
come  home  ten  dollars  richer  than  when 
we  left— which  was  something  exceptional 
in  these  days.  During  the  next  few  days 
a  number  of  amazing  things  happened.  I 
received  a  jubilant  letter  from  my  mother 
in  Chicago.  We  hadn't  seen  each  other 
for  four  years  and  Mother  had  never  met 
Tom,  but  she  had  caught  that  particular 
Groucho  Marx  show.  You  can  imagine 
how  thrilled  she  was. 

We  were  just  settling  down  to  normal 
again  when  a  representative  of  You  Bet 
Your  Life  telephoned  and  asked  what  re- 
action Tom  and  I  had  experienced  from 
being  on  TV.  I  told  him  some  of  our 
happenings  and  he  said,  "We  want  you  to 
come  back  again.  We  have  a  surprise 
for  you." 

I  wrote  Mother  to  warn  her  to  be  watch- 
ing, and  we  went  back  to  the  broadcasting 
studio  the  following  Thursday.  This  time 
we  weren't  particularly  nervous  and  Tom 
said  that  if  they  gave  us  another  chance 
he  was  going  to  pick  the  same  category 
again.   He  had  been  studying  maps! 

Groucho  kidded  a  bit,  as  he  usually  does, 
then  he  said  to  Tom,  "I  wonder  if  you 
can  tell  me  where  .  .  ." 

"Sarasota  is  in  Florida,"  interrupted 
Tom. 

"You  bet  your  life,"  answered  Groucho, 
and  pulled  a  letter  from  his  pocket.  "Listen 
to  this,"  he  said. 

The  letter  had  been  written  by  Mr. 
Tod  Swalm,  general  manager  of  Sarasota 
(Florida)  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Swalm  was  aghast  to  think  that  anyone 
in  the  world  was  ignorant  of  the  where- 
abouts of  his  city.  He  and  Sarasota  were, 
therefore,  inviting  Tom  and  me  to  enjoy 
a  week's  vacation  in  Sarasota  as  guests  of 
the  resort  from  the  time  we  left  Los  An- 
geles by  air  until  we  again  returned  to 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport. 

We  simply  shrieked  with  delight,  and  so 
did  everyone  in  that  TV  audience.  It  was 
a  great  night  for  Sarasota,  and  a  greater 
one  for  the  Snodgrasses. 

Behind  the  scenes,  afterward,  Tom  and 
I  realized  that  there  were  some  problems 
to  be  solved.  Tom  would  have  to  ask  for 
the  time  off,  of  course,  and  I  would  have 
to  consult  our  doctor. 

Even  before  Tom  had  left  for  the  office 
the  next  morning,  Mr.  Nate  Tufts,  a  repre- 
sentative of  You  Bet  Your  Life,  was  on 
the  telephone,  asking  eagerly,  "Can  you 
go?" 

I  wanted  to  ask  him  who  was  more 
excited,  the  staff  of  You  Bet  Your  Life 
or  the  Snodgrasses,  but  I  didn't.  I  simply 
explained  that  it  wasn't  yet  nine  o'clock. 
Tom  hadn't  called  me  yet  about  his  time 
off  and  I  hadn't  seen  the  doctor,  but  I 
can't  tell  you  how  pleased  I  was  to  have 
the  entire  staff  of  You  Bet  Your  Life  show 
such  interest  in  us. 

From  that  instant  on,  everything  went 
along  as  if  a  fairy  godmother  had  touched 
us  with  a  magic  wand.  Tom's  boss  was  as 
interested  in  our  trip  as  the  rest  of  our 
friends  were.  The  doctor  said  I  was  get- 
ting along  fine  and  that  the  experience 
would  be  priceless.  Tom's  mother  said, 
when  I  told  her  that  we  were  going  to  be 


sensible  and  buy  no  extra  clothes  for  the 
trip,  "You  should  have  a  suit  in  which 
to  travel.  Something  new  adds  to  a  trip. 
Come  on,  let's  go  shopping." 

We  left  Los  Angeles  at  midnight  on 
Monday,  January  14.  Tom  had  flown 
many  times,  but  it  was  my  first  airplane 
trip.  Everyone  had  said  I  would  be  able 
to  relax  and  sleep,  but  who  can  sleep 
with  one's  heart  going  bumpety-bump, 
ninety  miles  a  minute?  I  pressed  my  nose 
against  the  window  and  looked  at  the 
moon  and  then  at  the  little ,  towns,  twin- 
kling like  a  nest  of  fireflies  far,  far  below. 
I  watched  the  night  grow  light,  and  the 
sunrise,  too.  I  slept  a  little  during  the 
morning,  and  then  we  landed  at  Tampa 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Swalm  of  the  Sarasota  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  representatives  of  the 
Campbell -Davis  Motors  of  Sarasota  met 
us  in  a  new  De  Soto.  Also  there  were 
several  photographers  who  snapped  pic- 
tures as  if  we  had  been  celebrities.  This 
flashbulb  life  bothered  me  at  first,  but 
after  two  days  of  it,  Tom  and  I  became 
veterans.  We  are  to  receive  an  album  in- 
cluding every  shot  taken  so  that  someday 
we  will  be  able  to  tell  this  story  to  our 
grandchildren,  complete  with  illustrations. 

From  the  airport  we  were  whisked  over  . 
a  beautiful  fifty-mile  drive  to  Sarasota. 
Our  first  impression  of  the  city  was  that 
it  was  something  like  Laguna  Beach,  a 
charming  resort  city  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. It  had  the  same  beautiful  vistas 
of  the  sea,  the  same  vacation  atmosphere, 
the  same  alluring  shops,  but  Sarasota  was 
(whisper  it)   warmer. 

Our  first  big  thrill  was  the  reception 
given  in  our  honor.  This  was  attended  by 
the  mayor  and  all  city  dignitaries,  and  we 
were  given  a  key  to  the  city.  Also,  Tom 
received  a  bright  shirt  and  swim  trunks 
as  well  as  a  camera  and  twelve  rolls  of 
film.  I  was  given  a  handsome  green 
leather  shoulder  bag,  and  a  pretty  full- 
circle  peasant  skirt.  We  were  also  given 
a  set  of  Skyway  luggage.  The  baby  did 
very  well,  too:  it  was  given  a  pink  crib 
blanket,  an  air  mattress,  a  set  of  fitted 
sheets,  a  comb  and  brush  set. 

Our  "home"  in  Sarasota  was  the  Co- 
quina,  an  apartment-hotel  which  is  the 
last  word  in  luxury.  We  had  an  apartment 
with  a  compact  kitchen,  a  living  room 
looking  out  upon  a  beach  whose  sand  is 
like  face  powder,  and  a  beautiful  bed- 
room. The  refrigerator  in  our  kitchen  was 
stocked  daily  with  cream,  milk,  ham,  eggs, 
and  wonderful  bakery  goods  so  that  we 
could  have  breakfast  whenever  we  awak- 
ened. 

A  luncheon  was  planned  for  us  every 
noon,  and  dinner  was  planned  for  us  every 
night.  We  visited  almost  every  famous 
restaurant  and  night  club  in  Sarasota. 
And  how  we  danced  on  the  moonlit  ter- 
races overlooking  the  ocean!  It  was 
twenty-four-hour  paradise  plus  a  second 
honeymoon. 

Now  that  we  are  back  in  our  apartment 
in  Inglewood  we  remember  the  most  won- 
derful week  any  two  people  could  expe- 
rience. I'm  still  misty-eyed  about  it  and 
a"  good  deal  of  my  spare  time  has  been 
spent  reliving  the  days  and  recapturing 
the  breathless  feeling  of  being  young,  in 
love,  and  on  a  magic  holiday. 

The  amazing  thing  to  us  is  that  making 
a  mistake  on  a  radio  program  could  bring 
such  a  trip  to  two  ordinary  people.  It 
proves  that  no  one  should  ever  give  up 
hope  of  being  touched  by  Lady  Luck's 
sparkling  wand.  It  happened  to  us.  It 
could  happen  to  you! 
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Monday  through  Friday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

Do  You  Remember? 

Local  Programs 

Local  Program 

Renfro  Valley 

8:45 

8:55  Ken  Carson 
Show 

Pauline  Frederick 
8:55  Hollywood  News 

Country  Store 

9:00 

Alex  Dreier,  News 

Robert  Hurleigh 

Breakfast  Club 

Views  of  America 

9:15 

Tell  Your  Neighbor 

Barnyard  Follies 

9:30 
9:45 

Clevelandaires 

Harmony  Rangers 

Joan  Edwards  Show 

10:00 

Welcome  Travelers 

Cecil  Brown 

My  True  Story 

Arthur  Godfrey 

10:15 

Faith  in  Our  Time 

10:25 

News,  Frank 

Edward  Arnold 

Singiser 

Stories 

10:30 

Double  or  Nothing 

Take  A  Number 

Whispering  Streets 

10:45 

10:55  Talk  Back 

Against  the  Storm 

11:00 

Strike  It  Rich 

Ladies  Fair 

Lone  Journey 

11:15 

11:25  News,  Les 
Nichols 

When  A  Girl  Marries 

11:30 

Bob  and  Ray 

Queen  For  A  Day 

Break  the  Bank 

Grand  Slam 

11:45 

Dave  Garroway 

Rosemary 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 

News 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Jack  Berch 

Wendy  Warren 

12:15 

Kate  Smith  Show 

Capital  Commentary 
with  Baukhage 

Victor  Lindlahr 

Aunt  Jenny 

12:30 

12:25  News,  Frank 
Singiser 

Helen  Trent 

12:45 

Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Bob  Poole 

Local  Program 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

The  Hometowners 

Harvey  Harding 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Big  Sister 

1:15 

Pickens  Party 

Cedric  Foster 

Ted  Malone 

Ma  Perkins 

1:30 

George  Hicks 

Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45 

Songs,  Eve  Young 

1:55  Les  Higbie 

The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 

Ralph  Edwards  Show 

Dixieland  Matinee 

Mary  Margaret 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15 

McBride 

Perry  Mason 

2:25 

News,  Sam  Hayes 

2:30 

Live  Like  A 

Say  It  With  Music 

Daily  Double 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 

2:45 

Millionaire 
2:55  News 

2:35  Family  Circle 
with  Walter 
Kiernan 

The  Brighter  Day 

3:00 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

Poole's  Paradise 

Joe  Emerson's 
Hymn  Time 
Mary  Marlin 

Hilltop  House 

3:15 

Road  of  Life 

3:25  News 

House  Party 

3:30 

Pepper  Young 

Poole's  Paradise 

Joyce  Jordan,  M.D. 

3:40  Cedric  Adams 

3:45 

Right  to  Happiness 

Evelyn  Winters 

Carl  Smith  Sings 

4:00 

Backstage  Wife 

Local  Program 

Betty  Crocker 

Johnson  Family 

4:15 

Stella  Dallas 

4:25  News,  Frank 
Singiser 

Marriage  For  Two 

The  Chicagoans 

4:30 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Mert's  Record  Ad- 

Dean Cameron 

Treasury  Bandstand 

4:45 

Woman  in  My  House 

ventures 

Manhattan 
Maharajah 

4:55  News 

5:00 

Just  Plain  Bill 

The  Green  Hornet 

I.Big  Jon  and  Sparky 

Barnyard  Follies 

5:15 

Front  Page  Farrell 

Mark  Trail 

5:30 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Wild  Bill  Hickok  2. 

Fun  Factory  3. 

Hits  and  Misses 

5:45 

5:55  News,  Cecil 

World  Flight 

This  1  Believe 

- 

Brown 

Reporter 

1.  Sgt.  Preston  of  the  Yukon  (T,  Th) 

2.  Sky  King  (T,  Th) 

3.  Tom  Corbett  Space  Cadet  (T,  Th) 


Monday 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 

Bob  Warren 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

You  and  the  World 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

Curt  Massey 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

Richard  Harkness 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

Echoes  From  the 
Tropics 

Dinner  Date 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith  Show 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

The  Lone  Ranger 

Club  15 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

The  Railroad  Hour 

Woman  of  the  Year 

Henry  J.  Taylor 

Suspense 

8:15 

— Bette  Davis 

World  Wide  Flashes 

8:30 

Voice  of  Firestone 

Crime  Does  Not  Pay 

The  Big  Hand 

Talent  Scouts 

8:45 

8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Telephone  Hour 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Paul  Whiteman  Teen 

Lux  Radio  Theatre 

9:05 

Crime  Fighters 

Club 

9:30 

Band  of  America 

War  Front-Home 

9:45 

Front 

10:00 

Al  Goodman's 

Frank  Edwards 

News  of  Tomorrow 

Bob  Hawk  Show 

10:15 

Musical  Album 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

Dream  Harbor 

10:30 

Robert  Montgomery 

Bands  for  Bonds 

Time  For  Defense 

Rex  Allen  Show 

10:35 

Dangerous  Assign- 
ment 

Tuesday 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 

Bob  Warren 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

You  and  the  World 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

Curt  Massey 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

Richard  Harkness 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

Echoes  from  the 
Tropics 

Dinner  Date 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith  Show 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Silver  Eagle 

Peggy  Lee  Show 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Cavalcade  of  America 

Black  Museum — Or- 

Newsstand Theatre 

People  Are  Funny 

8:15 

son  Welles 

8:30 

Barrie  Craig, 

Dr.  Kildare— Lew 

Metropolitan  Audi- 

Mr. &  Mrs.  North 

8:45 

Investigator 

Ayres  &  Lionel 

tions  of  the  Air 

- 

Barry  more 

8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Bob  Hope  Show 

News,  Bill  Henry 

America's  Town 

Life  With  Luigi 

9:05 

Official  Detective 

Meeting  of  the  Air 

9:30 

Fibber  McGee  and 

Mysterious  Traveler 

Pursuit 

9:45 

Molly 

E.  D.  Canham,  News 

10:00 

Eddie  Cantor  Show 

Frank  Edwards 

News  of  Tomorrow 

The  Line  Up 

10:15 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

10:25  Larry  Le- 

10:30 

Robert  Montgomery 

Sueur,  News 

10:35 

Man  Called  X— 

Dance  Bands 

United  or  Not 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 
works 

Wednesday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 
6:05  Petite  Concert 
Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Richard  Harkness 
The  Playboys 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Halls  of  Ivy 

The  Great  Gilder- 
sleeve 

M-G-M  Musical 

Comedy  Theatre 
International  Airport 

Mystery  Theatre 

Top  Guy 

8:55  John  Conte 

Big  Town  with 

Walter  Greaza 
Dr.  Christian 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Groucho  Marx,  You 

Bet  Your  Life 
Big  Story 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Out  of  the  Thunder 
Family  Theatre 

Rogues'  Gallery 
Mr.  President 

Red  Skelton 
Bing  Crosby 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:35 

Silent  Men,  Doug 

Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Music  Room 
Robert  Montgomery 

Frank  Edwards 
1  Love  A  Mystery 
Dance  Bands 

News  of  Tomorrow 
Dream  Harbor 
Latin  Quarter 
Orchestra 

Boxing  Bouts 

News,  Charles  Col- 
lingwood 

Thursday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 

Lionel  Ricau 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

You  and  the  World 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

Curt  Massey 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

Richard  Harkness 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

The  Playboys 

Rukeyser  Reports 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith  Show 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Silver  Eagle 

Peggy  Lee  Show 

7:45 

One.  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow^ 

8:00 

Father  Knows  Best 

Modern  Casanova— 

The  Redhead  with 

F.B.I,  in  Peace  and 

8:15 

Errol  Flynn 

Mary  McCarty 

War 

8:30 

Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  of 

Hardy  Family  with 

Defense  Attorney 

Hallmark  Playhouse 

8:45 

Lost  Persons 

Mickey  Rooney, 
Lewis  Stone 

with  Mercedes 

McCambridge 

8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Dragnet 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Ted  Mack's  Original 

Mr.  Chameleon 

9:05 

Rod  &  Gun  Club 

Amateur  Hour 

9:25  News 

9:30 

Counter  Spy 

Reporters'  Roundup 

Stars  in  the  Air 

9:45 

Foreign  Reporter 

10:00 

Your  Hit  Parade 

Frank  Edwards 

News  of  Tomorrow 

Hollywood  Sound 

10:15 

I  Love  A  Mystery 

Club  Can-Do 

Stage 

10:30 

Music  Box 

Dance  Bands 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 

10:35 

Robert  Montgomery 

works 

Friday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 

Lionel  Ricau 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

Dwight  Cooke 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

Curt  Massey 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

Richard  Harkness 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

The  Playboys 

Mr.  Mystery 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Lone  Ranger 

Club  15 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Roy  Rogers 

Maisie  with  Ann 

Richard  Diamond 

Musicland,  U.S.A. 

8:15 

Sothern 

with  Dick  Powell 

Earl  Wrightson 

8:30 

Dean  Martin  and 

Grade  Fields  Show 

This  Is  Your  F.B.I. 

Big  Time  with 

8:45 

Jerry  Lewis 

8:55  John  Conte 

Georgie  Price 

9:00 

Mario  Lanza  Show 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Ozzie  &  Harriet 

Paul  Weston  Show 

9:05 

Magazine  Theatre 

9:30 

NBC  Presents  Short 

Armed  Forces 

Mr.  District  Attorney 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 

9:45 

Story 

Review 

9:55  News 

works 

10:00 

Nightbeat 

Frank  Edwards 

Boxing  Bouts 

Bob  Trout  News 

10:15 

I  Love  A  Mystery 

10:05  Capitol  Cloak- 

10:30 

Portraits  in  Sports 

Dance  Bands 

Sports  Page 

room 

10:35 

Robert  Montgomery 

n 

M 


71 


72 


nside  Radio 


Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning   Programs 


8:30 

Howdy  Doody 

Local  Programs 

No  School  Today 

Renfro  Valley 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

News  of  America 
Garden  Gate 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

Archie  Andrews 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 

Local  Programs 

Leslie  Nichols,  News 
Helen  Hall 

Space  Patrol 

Galen  Drake 

Make  Way  For  Youth 

11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

Maugham  Theatre 
News,  Earl  Godwin 
Hollywood  Love 
Story 

Your  Home  Beautiful 
Georgia  Crackers 
Army  Field  Band 

New  Junior  Junction 
Journeys  Into  Jazz 

News,  Bill  Shadel 
11:05  Let's  Pretend 
Give  and  Take 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

News 

Public  Affairs 
U.  S.  Marine  Band 

Man  on  the  Farm 

101  Ranch  Boys 
American  Farmer 

Theatre  of  Today 

Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 
12:55  Cedric  Adams 

1:00 
.1:15 

1:30 
1:45 

National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Cadets  on  Parade 

Soldier's  Serenade 
Jerry  and  Skye 

Symphonies  For 
Youth— Alfred 
Wallenstein 

Navy  Hour 
Vincent  Lopez  Show 

Grand  Central 
1 :25  It  Happens 

Every  Day 
City  Hospital 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

Coffee  in  Washington 

2:25  News,  Sam 

Hayes 
Macalester  Singers 

Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  with  Mil- 
ton Cross,  commen- 
tator 

Music  With  the  Girls 
The  Chicagoans 

3:00 

3:15 

3:30 
3:45 

Music  Rendezvous 
U.  S.  Army  Band 

Caribbean  Crossroads 

3:25  News,  Cecil 

Brown 
Bands  For  Bonds 

Report  From  Over- 
seas 

Adventures  in 
Science 

Farm  News 

Correspondents' 
Scratch  Pad 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

Musical  Portraits 
Mind  Your  Manners 

Sport  Parade 
Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

Racing 

Stan  Dougherty 

Presents 
Cross  Section,  U.S.A. 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Big  City  Serenade 
Bob  Considine,  News 

Matinee  at 
Meadowbrook 

5:55  News, 
Baukhage 

Tea  and  Crumpets 

Sigmund  Spaeth 
Club  Time 

David  Stephens 

Show 
Treasury  Bandstand 

Eve 

6:00 
6:15 

6:30 

6:45 

ning    Progra 

Bob  Warren 

News,  H.  V.  Kalten- 

born 
NBC  Symphony 

Arturo  Toscanini 

conducting 

ms 

Harmony  Rangers 

Preston  Sellers 

Roger  Renner  Trio 
6:05  Una  Mae 

Carlisle 
Harry  Wismer 

It's  Your  Business 

News 

U.N.— On  Record 

Sports  Roundup 

Larry  LeSueur,  News 

7:00 
7:15 

7:30 
7:45 

Endless  Frontiers 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 

Twin  Views  of  the 

News 

Down  You  Go 

7:55  Cecil  Brown 

The  CIO  and  You 
Bert  Andrews 

The  Great  Adventure 

This  1  Believe 
7:05  At  The  Chase 

Operations  Under- 
ground 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Jane  Ace,  Disc 

Jockey 
Inside  Bob  and  Ray 

Twenty  Questions 

MGM  Theatre  of 
the  Air 

Saturday  Night 
Dancing  Party 

Gene  Autry  Show 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Judy  Canova  Show 
Grand  Ole  Opry 

Lombardo  Land 

Gangbusters 
9:25  Win  Elliot 
Broadway's  My 
Beat 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Vaughn  Monroe 

Show 
Saturday  Revue 

Chicago  Theatre  of 
the  Air 

At  the  Shamrock 

Music  From  Clare- 
mont  Hotel 

Bob  Trout,  News 
10:05  Robert  Q's 
Waxworks 

Sunday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning   Programs 


8:30 

String  Quartet 

Moments  On  the 
Mountain 

Lyrically  Speaking 

Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 

9:00 

World  News 

Elder  Michaux 

Milton  Cross  Album 

Trinity  Choir 

9:15 

We  Hold  These 
Truths 

World  News 

9:30 

Carnival  of  Books 

Back  to  God 

Voice  of  Prophecy 

Organ  Concert 

9:45 

Faith  in  Action 

10:00 

National  Radio 

Radio  Bible  Class 

Message  of  Israel 

Church  of  the  Air 

10:15 

Pulpit 

10:30 

Art  of  Living 

Voice  of  Prophecy 

College  Choir 

Church  of  the  Air 

10:45 

News,  Peter  Roberts 

11:00 

Faultless  Starch  Time 

William  Hillman 

Fine  Arts  Quartet 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

11:15 

Morning  Serenade 

Choir 

11:30 

UN  is  My  Beat 

Dixie  Quartet 

Christian  in  Action 

Bill  Shadel,  News 

11:45 

Song  Festival 

11:35  Invitation  to 
Learning 

XIK 

12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

'moon    Prog 

Viewpoint,  U.  S.  A. 
Jubilee  Singers 
The  Eternal  Light 

rams 

College  Choirs 
News,  Hazel  Markel 
Frank  and  Ernest 

Concert  of  Europe 
Piano  Playhouse 

People's  Platform 
Howard  K.  Smith, 
Bill  Costello,  News 

1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
1:45 

Critic  at  Large 
"Mike  95" 
Univ.  of  Chicago 
Roundtable 

Fred  Van  Deventer 
Organ  Moods 
Lutheran  Hour 

Herald  of  Truth 
National  Vespers 

String  Serenade 
Music  for  You 

2:00 

2:15 
2:30 

2:45 

The  Catholic  Hour 

American  Forum  of 
the  Air 

Top  Tunes  With 

Tendler 
Bill  Cunningham 
Report  from 

Pentagon 

Back  to  the  Bible 
Christian  Science 

The  Symphonette 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
Symphony,  Dmitri 
Mitropoulos 

3:00 
3:15 
3:30 
3:45 

America's  Music 

Elmo  Roper 
John  Cameron 
Swayze,  News 

Bandstand,  U.  S.  A. 
Air  Force  Hour 

This  Week  Around 

the  World 
Billy  Graham 

4:00 

4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

The  Falcon  with  Les 
Damon 

Martin  Kane  with 
Lloyd  Nolan 

Bobby  Benson 
Wild  Bill  Hickok 

Old  Fashioned 
Revival  Hour 

News 

7  days  in  History 
This  Black  Book 
Hearthstone  of  the 
Death  Squad 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 

5:45 

Hollywood  Star 

Playhouse 
Whitehall  1212 

The  Shadow 

True  Detective 
Mysteries 

Sammy  Kaye 

Serenade 
Greatest  Story  Ever 

Told 

King  Arthur  God- 
frey's Round  Table 

World  News, 
Robert  Trout 

5:55  News,  Cochran 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 


Tales  of  Texas 

Rangers 
Tallulah  Bankhead 

in  The  Big  Show 


Phil  Harris-Alice 

Faye  Show 
Theatre  Guild  of  the 

Air 


$64  Question 


Tin  Pan  Valley 
Eileen  Christy  &  Co. 


Gabby  Hayes 

Nick  Carter 

6:55  Cedric  Foster 


Under  Arrest 

Affairs  of  Peter 
Salem 


Ted  Mack  Family 
Hour 


Singing  Marshall 
Enchanted  Hour 


This  is  Europe 
John  J.  Anthony 


Oklahoma  City 
Symphony 


Drew  Pearson 
Don  Gardner 
Concert  From  Canada 


Stop  the  Music 


Walter  Winchell 
Cafe  Istanbul — 

Marlene  Dietrich 
Three  Suns  Trio 


Paul  Harvey 
Gloria  Parker 
George  E.  Sokolsky 


My  Friend  Irma 
with  Marie  Wilson 

Our  Miss  Brooks 
with  Eve  Arden    ' 


Jack  Benny  Show 
Amos  V  Andy 


Edgar  Bergen  Show 

Playhouse  on  Broad- 
way 


Meet  Corliss  Archer 
Meet  Millie 


I 


Bob  Trout,  News 
10:05  The  People  Act 
The  Choralier's 


TYpro9ram  highlights 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CHANNEL  6  APRIL  11— MAY  10 


Monday  through  Friday 


7:00  A.M.  Today   •   4  &  G 

Dave  Garroway,  up  with  the  birds,  to  bring  you  the  news. 

0:00  A.M.  Breaktast  with  Music    •   4 

Coffee  with  comic  Morey  Amsterdam  and  Milton  De  Lugg's 

combo. 

10:00    A.M.   Mel   Martin    show    •    4    &    G 

Mel  and  Mean  Martin  make  a  neighborly  call  from  Cinncy. 

MO:15  A.M.  Arthur  Godfrey  Time  •  2  (M,  T,  W,  Th) 

Garrulous  Godfrey  exposes  fifteen  minutes  of  his  radio  show. 

L  9:30  A.M.  Winner  Take  All   •   4 

The  battle  of  the  buzzer  and  bell.    Bill  Cullen,  emcee. 

10:30  A.M.  Bride  and  Groom   •   2 

Wedding  bells  ring  out  with  emcee  John  Nelson,  singer  Phil 

Hanna. 

1 0:4S  A.M.  Al  Pearee  Show   •  2 

The  veteran  comedian  pierces  morning  gloom  with  gags,  music 

and  the  sparkling  monologues  of  Arlene  Harris. 

11:30  A.M.  Strike  it  Bieh   •   2   &  G 

Warren  Hull  with  questions  and  cash  prizes  for  worthy  people. 

12:00  Noon   The   Egg  and  I   •   2 

Amusing  daytime  serial  starring  Pat  Kirkland  and  John  Craven. 

12:00  Noon  Ruth  Lyons9  50  Club   •  4  &  6 

Music,  singing  and  folksy  chatter  with  guests  and  f emcee  Ruth. 

12:00  Noon  Langford  &  Ameche  Show   •    7    (&G  at 

10:30   A.M.) 
Lower  your  knives  and  forks  to  enjoy  lunch  with  variety  boast- 
ing Don  and  Frances,  plus  guest  celebrities  and  Tony  Romano. 
12:15  P.M.  Lore  of  Life    •   2   &  G 
Dramatic  serial  billing  Peggy  McCay  and  Paul  Potter. 
12:30  P.M.  Search  for  Tomorrow   •   2   &  6 
Day-by-day  story  of  the  problems  of  two  generations. 
1:30  P.M.  Garry  Moore  Show    •    2   &   6 
The  pixy  with  the  crew-cut  and  friends  Denise  and  Durward. 
2:30  P.M.  The  First  Hundred  Years    •   2   &  6 
Young  marital  problems  starring  Jim  Lydon,  Anne  Sargent. 
3:00  P.M.  The  Big  Payoff   •   4   &  6 
Lush  feminine  wardrobes  are  the  prizes.    Randy  Merriman  and 
Bess  (Miss  America)   Myerson  are  hosts  in  the  quiz  show. 
3:30  P.M.  Bert  Parks  Show   •  2  &  6    (M.   W  ,  F) 
The  ebullient  rebel  with  Betty  Ann  Grove  and  Bobby  Sherwood. 
3:30  P.M.  Give  and  Take    •    2   &    ti    ( T,   Th) 
John  Reed  King  and  Bill  Cullen  quiz  competitors  for  merchan- 
dise prizes  in  format  based  on  well-known  radio  show. 
3:30  P.  M.  Ralph  Edwards  Show    •   4    (M,    W '.   F) 
A  frenzy  of  fun  inspired  by  Ralph  from  Hollywood. 
3:30  P.M.  Bill  Goodwin  Shoir   •  4  &  G   (T,  Th) 
The  good  humor  man  and  vocalist  Eileen  Barton  in  variety. 
4:00   P.M.   Kate   Smith   Show    •    4    &    6 
Top  entertainment,  information,  guidance  and  inspiration  star- 
ring the  beloved  songstress,  assisted  by  Ted  Collins. 
5:00   P.M.   Hawkins  Falls,   Pop.   G,200    •    4 
Grass-roots  humor  and  sentiment  in  this  novel  of  the  air. 
7:15  P.M.  The  Goldbergs   •   4  &  6    (M.    M  .   F) 
The  lovable  family  series,  starring  Gertrude  Berg  as  Molly. 
7:30  P.M.  Those  Two   •   4   &  G    ( M,   W,  F) 
Brisk,  bright  variety  with  Vivian  Blaine  and  comic  Pinky  Lee. 
7:30  P.M.  Binah  Shore  Show    •    4    (T,   Th) 
From  Hollywood,  ingratiating  songs  of  the  Dixie  darling. 
7:45  P.M.  Perry  Como  Show   •   2    (M,   W,  F) 
The  Caruso  of  pop  music  with  top  tunes  of  TV. 
7:45  P.M.  Tfcc  Stork  Club   •    2    (T,   Th ) 
Club-owner  Sherman  Billingsley  interviews  celebrities. 


Monday  P.M. 


7:30   P.M.   Hollywood  Screen   Test    •    7 

Film  aspirants  take  dramatic  test  with  an   assist  from   guest 
stars,  under  direction  of  host-director  Neil  Hamilton. 
«.-««  P.M.  Lux  Video  Theatre   •   2  &  G 
Thirty-minute  dramatic  fare  cast  with  flicker  stars. 
0:00    P.M.    H  inchell-Mahoney   Show    •    4 
Paul  and  Jerry  cut  up  in  this  favorite  variety-quiz. 
S:30   P.M.  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts   •  2 
Fresh,  exciting  performances  by  newcomers  to  video. 


8:30  P.M.  Concert  Hour   •   4   &  G 

Great  concert  singers  appear  with  Howard  Barlow. 

8:30  P.M.  Life  Begins  at  GO  •   7 

The   panel  of  lively   octogenarians   add   spice   and  sparkle  to 

serious  and  humorous  problems  posed  by  emcee  Jack  Barry. 

9:00  P.M.  I  Love  Lucy  •  2  &  G 

The  vibrant  redhead,  Lucille  Ball,  in  domestic  splatters. 

9:00  P.M.  Lights  Out  •  5 

Supernatural  melodrama  narrated  by  awesome  Frank  Gallop. 

9:30  P.M.  Claudia  •  2  &  G 

The  story  of  one  woman's  marriage,  starring  Joan  MacCracken. 

9:30  P.M.  Robert  Montgomery  Presents  •  4 

Absorbing  drama  masterfully  directed  by  Montgomery. 

10:00  P.M.  Studio  One  •  2  &  G 

Penetrating,  brilliant  teleplays.     Betty  Furness,  hostess. 


Tuesday 


7:30  P.M.  Beulah  •  7 

Domestic  comedy  with  the  great  star.  Ethel  Waters,  in  title  role. 
8:00  P.M.  Frank  Sinatra  Show  •  2 
A  superb  revue  of  comedy  and  music,  spotlighting  the  Voice. 
8:00  P.M.  Texaco  Star  Theatre  •  4  &  G 
Brash,  breezy  Milton  Berle  with  his  star-studded  variety. 
9:00  P.M.  Crime  Syndicated  •  2  &  G 
Rudolph  Halley  presents  documentary-type  crime  drama. 
9:00   P.M.   Fireside    Theatre    •    4 
Wholesome  dramatic  fare  for  family  viewing. 
9:30  P.M.  Suspense  •  2  &  G 
Powerful,  spine-needling  stories  of  murder  and  terror. 
9:30  P.M.  Circle  Theatre  •  4 

Whimsical  adult  drama,  star-cast  and  based  on  real  life. 
9:30  P.M.  Quick  on  the  Braw  •  5 

Robin  Chandler  confronts  a  panel  of  celebrities  with  charades 
cartooned  by  Bob  Dunn,  based  on  listeners'  entries. 
10:00  P.M.  Original  Amateur  Hour  •  4  &  G 
Benign  Ted  Mack  parades  talented  hopefuls  across  your  screen. 
10:00    P.M.  Hands  of  Besting   •   5 
Distinctive,  excellent  melodramas  with  Broadway  casts. 
10:30  P.M.  My  Friend  lrma  •  2 

Lovely,  winsome  screwball  played  by  Marie  Wilson  with  Cathy- 
Lewis  as  her  long-suffering  friend. 


Wednesday 


7:30  P.M.  Tfee  Name's  the  Same  •   7 

Panel-quiz  with  contestants  bearing  names  of  famous  persons, 

living  or  dead.    Robert  Q.  Lewis,  moderator. 

8:00   P.M.  Godfrey  and  His  Friends  •  2  &  G 

Sixty  minutes  with  King  Arthur  and  his  joyful  variety. 

8:00   P.M.  Kate  Smith  Eveniny  Hour  •  4 

Dazzling,  top-notch  entertainment  with  Kate  as  femcee. 

9:00  P.M.  Strike  It  Rich  •  2  &  G 

The  quiz  show  with  a  heart.    Warren  Hull,  host  and  emcee. 

9:00  P.M.  Kraft  Theatre  •  4 

Excellent  video  theatre,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  presents  original 

and  adapted  stories,  ranging  from  comedy  to  tragedy. 

9:00    P.M.  The  Ruggles  •  7 

Genial  comedy  actor,  Charles  Ruggles,  in  domestic  hijinks. 

9:30  P.M.  Tfce  W«l»  •  2 

Horror,  mystery  and  suspense  make  this  a  30-minute  thriller. 

9:30  P.M.  Rendezvous  •  7 

Glamorous   Ilona   Mas'sey   as   Paris  night-club   proprietress   in 

adventure  series.    David  McKay  as  admiring  American  reporter. 

10.-00  P.M.  International  Boxing  Club  •  2  &  G 

Ringside  seat  to  headline  fistic  events.     Russ  Hodges  at  mike. 

10:00  P.M.  Pantomime  Quiz  •  4 

Mike  Stokey  emcees  charades.  Guests  challenge  Hans  Conreid, 

Jackie  Cooper,  Adele  Jergens,  Vincent  Price. 

J 0:00  P.M.  Celanese  Theatre  •   7 

Acclaimed  the  most  brilliant  TV  theatre  of  the  year.    Teleplays 

adapted  from  works  of  foremost  playwrights.  Biweekly:  Apr. 

16,   "Morning's   at  Seven"   by  Paul   Osborn;    Apr.   30,   "They 

Knew   What  They  Wanted"  by  Sidney  Howard.     Alternating 

with  Pulitzer  Prize  Playhouse.  Apr.  23  &  May  7. 
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TV  program  highlights 


Thursday 


0:00    P.M.  Burns  and  Allen  •  2 

Gracie  and  George  in  domestic  antics.  Apr.  10,  24  &  May  8. — 
Star  of  the  Family — Variety  resuming  in  New  York  with  Peter 
Lind  Hayes  and  Mary  Healy.    Apr.  17  &  May  1. 
0:00  P.M.  You  Bet  Your  Life  •  4 

Madcap  Groucho  Marx  wags  the  big  cigar  at  contestants  vying 
for  cash  prizes  and  a  jackpot  worth  a  $1000  or  more. 
8:00  P.M.  Stop  the  Music  •  7  &  G 

The  huge  musical  variety-quiz  with  the  elusive  mystery  melody. 
Vocal  clues  from  emcee  Bert  Parks,  Betty  Ann  Grove,  guest  stars 
plus  Harry  Salter's  orchestra  and  many  others. 
HzSO  P.M.  Amos  'it'  Andg   •   2    (&    ii  at  9:30  P.M.) 
Chuckles  guaranteed  in  this  favorite  Harlem-set  comedy. 
0:30  P.M.   Treasury  Men  in  Action   •     I 
Walter  Greaza  stars  in  drama  based  on  U.S.  Treasury  cases. 
9:00  P.M.  Alan  Young  Show  •  2  &  G 
Side-splitting  laughter  as  Alan  parades  his  droll  talents. 
9:00  P.M.  Dragnet  •   4 

Real-life  detective  work,  derived  from  files  of  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice.   Jack  Webb  stars  with  Barney  Phillips,  Ed  Firestone. 
0:00  P.M.  Mgsterg  Theatre  •  7 
Tom  Conway  as  suave  sleuth  who  tracks  down  the  killers. 
9:30  P.M.  Big  Town  •  2 

Reporters  Steve  (Pat  McVey)  Wilson  and  blonde  Lorelei  (Julie 
Stevens)  Kilbourne  make  headline  stories  out  of  crime. 
9:30  P.M.  Festival  Time   •  4 

Your  singing  host  James  Melton  in  variety  featuring   Morey 
Amsterdam,  Wally  Brown,  and  Frank  Black's  orchestra. 
9:30  P.M.  Meet  the  Champ   •   7 

Service  men  in  boxing  bouts  from  a  different  Armed  Forces 
Center  each  week.     Wally  Butterworth  with  commentary. 
10:00  P.M.  Bucket  Squad  •  2 

Con-men  and  swindlers  chased  down  by  Captain  Braddock. 
10:00  P.M.  Martin  Kane,  Private  Ege  •  4  &  6 
Popular  actor  Lloyd  Nolan  as  easygoing  but  relentless  sleuth. 
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Friday 


7:30  P.M.  Life  with  Linhletter  •   7 

Filmed  in  Hollywood,  interviews  and  stunts  by  the  Artful  One. 

0:00  P.M.  Mama  •  2  &  6 

Tenderly  amusing  episodes  of  Norwegian  immigrants  in  San 

Francisco  at  the  turn  of  the  century.    Peggy  Wood  stars. 

0:00  P.M.  BCA  Victor  Show   •  4 

Dennis  Day  and  Ezio  Pinza  star  alternate  weeks.     Pinza,  Apr. 

11,  25  &  May  9,  in  songs  and  skits.    Dennis,  Apr.  18  &  May  2. 

0:00  P.M.  Twentg  Questions   •   5 

Guest  celebrities  sit  in  with  panel  to  play  "animal,  vegetable  or 

mineral."    Bill  Slater  is  seen  as  moderator. 

0:30  P.M.  Man  Against  Crime  •  2  (&  G  at  11:00  P.M.) 

Adventure-crime  series  with  Ralph  Bellamy  in  star  role. 

8:30  P.M.  We,  the  People  •  4  &  6 

Personal  stories  of  people  in  the  news.    Dan  Seymour,  emcee. 

8:30  P.M.  Stu  Erwin  Show  •  7 

Stu  good-naturedly  copes  with  domestic  problems  and  his  work 

as  a  school  principal.     Mrs.  Erwin  (June  Collyer)   as  his  wife. 

0:00  P.M.  Plaghouse  of  Stars  •  2 

Noted  stars  of  stage  and  screen  in  30-minute  teleplays. 

0:00  P.M.  Big  Storg   •   4  &  6 

Actors  play  the  part  of  real  reporters,  reliving  their  adventures 

and  methods  in  tracking  down  a  "big  story." 

9:00  P.M.  Down  You  Go  •  5 

Panelists  try  to  identify  phrases  or  catch  words  submitted  by 

listeners.    Dr.  Bergen  Evans,  moderator. 

9:30  P.M.  It's  News  to  Me  •  2 

John  Daly  worries  panel  with  current-event  puzzlers. 

9:30  P.M.  Aldrieh  Familg   •  4  &  6 

The  perennial  comedy  favorite  of  the  nation  cast  with  Barbara 

Robbins,  House  Jameson,  Henry  Gerrard.  Mary  Malone. 

9:30  P.M.  Tales  of  Tomorrow  •   7 

Adult  science-adventure  set  in  the  world  of  the  future. 

10:00  P.M.  Cavalcade  of  Sports   •   4  &  G 

With  Jimmy  Powers  at  top-flight  bouts  scheduled  by  the  IBC. 

10:00  P.M.  Cavalcade  of  Stars  •  5 

Rollicking  Jackie  Gleason  in  a  full  hour  of  variety. 


Saturday 


12:00  Noon  Big  Top  •  2  ( &  G  at  10:00  A.M.) 

Ringmaster  Jack  Sterling  with  exciting,  authentic  circus  acts. 
G:30  P.M.  Meet  Corliss  Archer   •   2 
Whacky  situations  caused  by  a  sweet  and  amusing  teenager 
7:00   P.M.    Sam  mti    Kuge    •    2 

Get  gay  with  Kaye,  his  band  and  popular  audience-participa- 
tion stunt,  "so  you  want  to  lead  a  band." 
7:30  P.M.  Beat  the  Cloeh  •  2 

Prizes   galore   for  contestants  performing  parlor  stunts.     Bud 
Collyer,  host  and  quizmaster,  assisted  by  pretty  Roxanne. 
7:30  P.M.  One  Man's  Familg   •   4   &  0 
Bert  Lytell  as  father,  head  of  the  engaging  Barbour  family. 
0:00  P.M.  Ken  Murrag  Show   •  2  &  G 
Gags  and  gals,  skits  and  songs,  in  Ken's  big  variety  show. 
0:00  P.M.  All  Star  Bevue   •   4 

Guffaws  galore  as  comedians  rotate :  Apr.  12,  Jack  Carson ;  Apr. 
19,  Jimmy  Durante;  Apr.  26,  Olsen  and  Johnson;   May  3,  Ed 
Wynn;  May  10,  Danny  Thomas. 
9:00  P.M.  Your  Show  of  Shows  •  4  &  G 
The  smash  hit  Saturday  revue  with  the  inimitable  Sid  Caesar 
and  Imogene  Coca,  vocalists  Marguerite  Piazza,  Judy  Johnson. 
9:30  P.M.  Songs  for  Sale   •   2 

Ninety  minutes  with  host  Steve  Allen  introducing  amateur  song- 
writers who  vie  for  cash  prize  and  publication. 
10:30  P.M.  Your  Bit  Parade   •  4  &  G 
A  panorama  of  the  nation's  ten  hit  songs.    In  music  and  dance, 
Snooky  Lanson,  Dorothy  Collins  and  Eileen  Wilson. 


Sunday 


3:00  P.M.  The  Quiz  Kids   •  2 

Erudite  moppets,  Melvin  Miles,  Harvey  Dytch,  Frankie  Ploeg 
and  guests  speak  up  at  class  for  schoolmaster  Joe  Kelly. 
3:00  P.M.  Fairmeadows,  USA   •  4 
The  story  of  the  Olcott  family,  featuring  Howard  St.  John. 
3:30  P.M.  See  It  Now  •  2 

Excellent  recap  of  current  events  with  Edward  R.  Murrow. 
5:00  P.M.  Super  Circus   •   7   (&  G  ut  5:30  P.M.) 
Thrilling  circus  variety  with  Mary  Hartline,  Claude  Kirchner. 
G:30  P.M.  Sam  Levenson  Show   •   2 
Bespectacled,  jolly  Sam  with  light-hearted   stories   and   inter- 
views with  children,  revealing  their  complaints  against  adults. 
7:00  P.M.  Bogal  Showcase   •   4 
George  Abbott  presents  a  snappy,  30-minute  variety  show. 
7:00  P.M.  Paul  M  hit  em  an  Bevue  •   7  &  G 
Glorious  music  and  dance  as  Pops  presents  Earl  Wrightson, 
Maureen  Cannon,  guest  vocalists  and  Glen  Osser's  orchestra. 
7:30  P.M.  This  is  Show  Business  •  2  &  G 
Clifton  Fadiman  as  host  to  excellent  entertainers  plus  the  panel 
discussion  of  George  S.  Kaufman,  Sam  Levenson  and  guest. 
0:00  P.M.  Toast  of  the  Town  •  2  &  G 
Ed  Sullivan's  wonderful  hour  jammed  with  superlative  acts  and 
stars  with  regulars  Ray  Bloch  and  the  lovely  Toastettes. 
0:00  P.M.  Coined  if  Hour  •   4 

Mirthmakers  to  the  nation,  Cantor,  Martin  and  Lewis,  Danny 
Thomas,  Abbott  and  Costello  and  others  put  on  jester's  cap. 
9:00  P.M.  Fred  Waring  Show  •  2  (&  G  at  0:00  P.M.) 
The  magnificent,  musical  aggregation  in  song  and  melody. 
9:00  P.M.  Television  Plaghouse   •   4  &  G 
Full-hour  adult  drama,  ably  produced  and  directed. 
9:00  P.M.  Arthur  Murrag  Partg   •    7 
Kathryn  Murray,  wife  of  the  celebrated  dance-master,  femcees 
a  bright,  cheerful  variety  show  from  the  ballroom. 
9:30  P.M.  Break  the  Bank   •  2 
The  well-known  cash-quiz  with  Bert  Parks  as  Santa  Claus. 
10:00  P.M.  Celebritg  Time  •  2  &  G 
A  delightful  quiz  show  with  Conrad  Nagel  as  your  host. 
10:00  P.M.  Bed  Shelton  Show  •  4 
The  hilarious,  explosive  humor  of  the  carrot-topped  comedian 
1 0:30  P.M.  What's  Mg  Line?   •  2 

Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Bennet  Cerf,  Arlene  Francis  and  Hal  Block 
guess  the  occupations  of  contestants.  John  Daly,  moderator. 
10.-30  P.M.  Cameo  Theatre  •  4 
Excellent  drama,  recommended  for  your  Sunday  pleasure,  applies 
theatre-in-the-round  technique  to  TV  screen. 


She  Knew  What 
She  Wanted 

(Continued  from  page  40) 
counting  the  five  morning  shows  and  the 
Godfrey  and  His  Friends  Wednesday  night 
TV    program,    all    of    them    with    special 
arrangements  to  be  learned  and  rehearsed. 

Jan  was  born  in  Memphis  but  we  moved 
to  Humphrey,  Arkansas,  thirty  miles  from 
Pine  Bluff.  She  used  to  sing  at  high  school 
in  Pine  Bluff,  where  we  moved  later,  and 
with  the  local  band. 

Before  she  was  seventeen  she  had  gradu- 
ated and  gone  to  visit  my  aunt  in  Quincy, 
Illinois,  keeping  up  with  her  music  while 
she  was  away.  She  did  some  local  radio 
shows  at  home  .  .  .  had  her  own  show  in 
Memphis  .  .  .  did  radio  work  in  Dallas  .  .  . 
worked  on  radio  in  Shreveport  .  .  .  always 
trying  to  learn  more  and  get  more  experi- 
ence before  going  on  to  a  bigger  place. 
From  Shreveport  she  went  to  Cincinnati 
and  some  really  big  shows.  When  she 
decided  she  knew  enough  to  tackle  a  big 
city  she  went  to  Chicago. 

Jan  was  on  staff  at  station  WLW,  Chi- 
cago, making  top  money  for  a  vocalist, 
when  she  decided  she  wanted  to  try  New 
York  .  .  .  When  she  first  arrived  in  New 
York  she  found  her  name  didn't  mean  as 
much  as  it  had  in  Chicago. 

She  knows  now  that  it  was  her  great 
good  luck  that  two  things  happened  .  .  . 
She  got  on  staff  at  CBS  .  .  .  and  Arthur 
Godfrey  had  just  come  up  from  Washington 
and  was  getting  a  new  show  together  .  .  . 
At  the  time,  Jan  wasn't  sure  she  wanted 
to  be  on  the  Godfrey  show  .  .  .  She  didn't 
know  him  .  .  .  Had  heard  very  little  about 
him.  She  was  told  to  try  it,  and  that  she 
could  leave  if  she  didn't  like  it.  After  a 
few  weeks  she  was  still  dissatisfied  and 
asked  for  another  assignment  ...  A  few 
day  later  Mr.  Godfrey  sent  for  her,  and 
she  was  really  scared  ...  "I  hear  you  are 
unhappy,"  he  said  to  her.  "Why?"  ...  She 
told  him  frankly  about  the  things  that 
troubled  her  .  .  .  the  reasons  why  she 
didn't  like  being  on  his  show  .  .  .  Mostly 
that  it  had  been  hard  to  talk  to  him  up 
until  then  .  .  .  He  listened  carefully,  talked 
to  her  a  long  time  .  .  .  They  ironed  out  the 
things  that  were  bothering  her  and  she 
has  never  been  unhappy  since.  That  was 
six  years  ago. 

Jan  and  I  live  in  a  small  apartment  on 
a  crowded  New  York  street  near  the  studio 
.  .  .  But  last  year  she  bought  a  ranch  house 
in  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  just  a  block 
from  the  beautiful  Long  Island  Sound.  We 
go  there  weekends  and  in  summer  .  .  . 
Last  Christmas  my  mother  and  dad  and 
two  younger  sisters,  who  are  still  in  school, 
came  to  New  York  to  visit  and  to  see  the 
new  house  .  .  .  Jan  had  a  wonderful  time 
with  them  while  they  were  here.  She  loves 
a  home  .  .  .  likes  to  cook  when  she  has 
time  ...  is  a  good  baker.  She  loves  flowers. 
She  likes  the  water,  is  a  good  badminton 
player,  is  crazy  about  dancing.  Since  the 
Godfrey  cast  has  learned  to  ice  skate,  Jan 
has  a  brand-new  interest  .  .  .  It's  her  na- 
ture to  go  into  every  new  thing  whole- 
heartedly ...  to  be  gay  and  full  of  fun  .  .  . 
but  to  be  serious  about  everything  she 
undertakes. 

She  can  work  three  days  on  a  song  for 
the  show,  and  if  someone  comes  to  her  an 
hour  before  broadcast  time  .  .  .  and  makes 
a  complete  change  ...  it  doesn't  throw 
Jan.  She  loves  her  work  .  .  .  She  loves 
being  a  "little  Godfrey"  .  .  .  And  she  loves 
the  feeling  that  this  is  a  family  group  .  .  . 
the  feeling  that  Arthur  Godfrey  gives 
everyone,  stagehands,  crew  and  cast  .  .  . 
the  feeling  that  carries  right  over  into  the 
audience   and    into    all    the   homes    where 

eople  look  and  listen. 
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Don't  Fail  to  Read  These  Frank 

Facts  About  the  Most  Intimate 

Concern  of  Your  Life... 

It's  a  tragedy  that  so  many  young  women 
keep  up  with  the  latest  fashions  and  hair- 
do's yet  remain  so  woefully  old-fashioned 
(really  uninformed)  about  the  most  intimate  con 
cern  of  their  lives — internal  feminine  cleanliness. 

Too  many  women  do  not  realize  the  great  im- 
portance of  putting  zonite  in  their  douche  for 
complete  hygiene  (including  internal  feminine 
cleanliness),  for  married  happiness,  their  health 
and  to  protect  against  unmentionable  odors. 

Some  women  think  they  have  to  use  harmful 
poisons,  overstrong  solutions  of  which  in  time 
can  cause  serious  damage .  Others  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  use  weak  homemade  solutions  of 
vinegar,  salt  and  soda.  Your  own  good  sense 
should  convince  you  these  'kitchen  makeshifts' 
do  not  and  can  not  offer  you  the  great  germi- 
cidal and  deodorizing  action  of  modern  zonite. 
Yet  zonite  is  absolutely  safe  to  tissues. 

Proof  of  ZONITE'S  GREAT  SAFETY  to  Tissues 

No  other  type  liquid  antiseptic-germicide  of  all 
those  tested  for  the  douche  is  so  powerful  yet 
safe  to  tissues  as  zonite.  It  is  not  a  poison.  It  is 
positively  non-irritating,  zonite  contains  no 
phenol,  mercury  or  creosote.  It  is  safe  to  leave 
around  your  home. 

ZONITE'S  Miracle-Action 

zonite  thoroughly  deodorizes.  It  helps  guard 
against  infection  and  kills  every  germ  it  touches. 
Whereas  it's  not  always  possible  to  contact  every 
germ  in  the  tract,  you  can  depend  on  zonite  to 
immediately  kill  every  reachable  germ.  It  leaves 
one  with  such  a  refreshed  dainty  feeling.  Always 
use  as  directed. 

THIS  IDEAL  "ALL-PURPOSE"  ANTISEPTIC-GERMICIDE 
SHOULD- BE  IN  EVERY  MEDICINE  CHEST 


\ 


Suit,  by 
Larry  Alrfrich 


k 


1952  Z.  P.  C. 


Zonite 

FOR   NEWER 


*Offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  ond  Canada 


1m 

Mail  coupon  for  FREE  book  (never  be- 
fore published).  Reveals  intimate  facts 
and  gives  complete  information  on  fem- 
inine hygiene.  Write  Zonite  Products 
Corp.,  Dept.  RM-52,  100  Park  Ave., 
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NEW  FACTS! 

" The  Truth  about  'Cold9  Women ' 


MORE  ST0U1RS 


^MOB^MOHECOIOK 


in  May 

True  Romance 

Magazine 

at  newsstands  now 
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Just  what  is  a  "cold"  woman?  What  are 
the  causes  behind  her  coldness?  What  are 
the  cures?  Read  the  frank,  revealing  an- 
swers in  an  exciting,  new  report  on  the 
subject.  It  is  the  right  and  aspiration  of  a 
young  couple  in  love  to  know  how  to  deal 
with  this  problem!    Don't  miss  it!! 

Also  in  May  TRUE  ROMANCE  a  stir- 
ring lineup  of  inspiring  stories  of  love  and 
romance  including: 

I  MARRIED  DANGER 

MEN  ARE  EASY  TO  HANDLE 

I  LOVED  SOMEBODY  ELSE'S  HUSBAND 

Don't  miss  these  and  many  more  thrilling 
stories  in 

May 

TKUE  ROMANCE 

at  your  local  newsstands  today. 
Get  Your  Copy  Now. 


The  Man 
In  Perry  Mason's  Shoes 

(Continued  from  page  58) 
Daytime  Serial  Actor,  six-foot,  brown- 
haired,  blue-eyed  John  Larkin — from 
ditchdigger  to  world-famous  sleuth,  Perry 
Mason,  and  later  to  Governor  Miles  Nelson 
in  The  Right  To  Happiness. 

Just  what  it  was  that  first  turned  John's 
attention  to  the  footlights  is  somewhat  of 
a  mystery  even  to  himself.  "It  certainly 
had  nothing  to  do  with  heredity,"  grins 
the  well-known  actor.  "My  folks,  partic- 
ularly my  mother  whose  heart  had  been 
set  on  m'y  becoming  a  doctor,  were  inclined 
to  frown  upon  acting  and  actors.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes,  I  am  the  only  mem- 
ber of  our  family  to  have  entered  the 
profession.  I  say  'to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses' because  there  was  one  ancestor  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Abbey  Players.  But 
I  have  no  information  on  him.  I  think  the 
family  stopped  speaking  to  and  about  him 
when  he  decided  to  become  an  actor.  For- 
tunately, the  knots  have  all  been  smoothed 
out,  and  outside  of  my  wife,  my  family  are 
now  my  most  ardent  fans/' 

After  a  number  of  years  of  touring  with 
stock  companies,  John  turned  his  attention 
to  radio,  where  he  progressed  from  sweep- 
ing out  the  studio  of  a  small  Kansas  City 
station  to  announcing,  to  disc  jockeying, 
to  singing  on  his  own  fifteen-minute 
show.  "If  you  think  you  want  to  be  a 
radio  actor,"  advises  John,  "go  to  a  small 
station.  You  learn  to  play  by  playing.  Got 
on  the  air  doing  anything.  If  the  studio  is 
dirty,  sweep  it  out.  And  if  you  don't  have 
fun  at  it,  forget  it.   Go  home." 

In  1938  John  decided  the  networks  looked 
pretty  solvent,  and  on  that  assumption  he 
took  up  residence  in  Chicago — then  the 
daytime  serial  center.  It  was  not  until 
after  a  four-year  stretch  in  the  Army  that 
he  came  to  New  York  in  1946.  "I  don't 
mean  to  belittle  the  U.S.  Army,"  says  the 
real-life  Perry  Mason,  "but  if  nothing  else, 
I  honestly  believe  I  owe  whatever  financial 
success  I've  had  to  my  Army  experience. 
I  had  developed  an  acute  dislike  for  walk- 
ing. It  was  imperative  that  I  make  money 
for  taxicabs — and  when  an  Irishman  feels 
something  is  imperative,  brother,  that's  it!" 

Whatever  the  inspiration,  John  managed 
to  pick  up  the  threads,  and  in  1947  won  the 
audition  for  the  title  role  of  Perry  Mason 
...  an  occasion  that  he  looks  upon  as  a 
turning  point  in  his  life.  "When  I  audi- 
tioned for  the  role  of  Perry,  I  couldn't 
seem  to  shake  the  feeling  that  I  just  had 
to  get  the  part.  You  see,  as  a  youngster 
in  California,  I  was  an  avid  reader  of 
detective  stories,  and  Erie  Stanley  Gard- 
ner's Perry  Mason  was  my  favorite.  I 
felt  I  had  lived  so  closely  with  Mason, 
that  if  I  didn't  know  and  understand  him, 
I'd  never  know  or  understand  anybody. 
My  whole  acting  future  seemed  to  hang  on 
that  audition. 

"In  actuality,  almost  from  the  moment 
I  won  that  audition,  my  life  took  an  up-  I 
ward  swing.  One  day  not  so  long  after-  | 
ward,  I  met  a  young  radio  actress  by  the 
name  of  Teri  Keane.  At  about  the  same 
time  I  received  the  Governorship  of  a 
typical  state,  U.S.A.,  in  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernor Miles  Nelson  on  The  Right  To  Hap- 
piness, and  later  acquired  the  romantic 
lead  on  Ma  Perkins.  And  finally  I  per- 
suaded Teri  to  put  up  with  me  and  my 
culinary  art — canned  soups — and  we  were 
married  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

"Yes  sir.  Perry  Mason  may  spend  his 
print  and  air  time  doing  good  deeds  for 
fictional  characters— but  I  doubt  that  he 
ever  did  more  good  for  anybody  than  he 
did  for  me,  Johnny  Larkin." 


Sentimental  Journey 

(Continued  from  page  67) 
Year's  Eve,  and  they  attended  a  country 
club  dance  in  Long  Beach — a  town  on  the 
beach  near  Los  Angeles — where  he  was 
also  working,  emceeing  the  floor  show.  At 
"auld  lang  syne"  time  they'd  joked — and 
make-believed — "We'll  be  married  in  say 
— six  years."  During  the  year  that  followed 
he  would  drop  by  the  store  to  see  Julie, 
and  they  would  chat  while  she  by-passed 
all  the  paying  customers  and  gave  him  a 
lift  up  and  down  from  the  basement  to  the 
seventh  floor. 

His  were  enthusiastic  dreams  .  .  .  with 
the  talent  to  match. 

They  dated  often,  until  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  war — when  he  was  stationed 
at  an  Army  Air  Base  in  Texas  instructing 
bomber  pilots.  During  this  period,  Julie's 
beauty  was  discovered  for  motion  pictures. 
Her  performance  in  "The  Red  House," 
with  Edward  G.  Robinson  and  Lon  Mc- 
Callister,  was  acclaimed — and  her  star  be- 
gan to  rise  ...  in  Hollywood.  When  he 
got  out  of  the  service,  the  radio  career 
he'd  envisioned  materialized  ...  in  San 
Francisco. 

During  the  year  that  followed  there  was 
little  to  fan  the  embers  of  the  love  which 
had  flared  once  between  these  two.  Julie 
often  thought  of  the  dark-haired,  dark- 
eyed  boy  who  had  so  sentimentally  wooed 
her  but  as  often  had  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders over  what  the  future  might  bring. 

Then  one  night  as  Fate  would  have  it — 
and  it  would — Julie  was  tuned  in  to  Jack's 
show.  With  a  girl  friend,  she  listened  to 
the  familiar,  magnetic  voice  coming  to  her 
from  five  hundred  miles  away.  She  smiled 
to  herself  as  she  remembered  the  New 
Year's  Eve  seven  years  before  and  the 
kid-talk  they'd  both  gayly  carried  on.  Idly 
she  let  her  mind  envision  what  Jack  would 
be  like  now.  What  would  he  say,  how 
would  he  act,  if  she  met  him  again? 

"I  think  Jack  Webb's  great,"  her  friend's 
enthusiasm  cut  into  her  dreaming.  "Some- 
day I'd  sure  like  to  meet  him." 

"He's  a  good  friend  of  mine,"  Julie  said 
soberly,  thoughtfully.  "I  wonder.  .  .  .  Lis- 
ten, let's  fly  up  and  I'll  introduce  him  to 
you.   I'll  send  him  a  wire.  .  .  ." 

He  met  them  at  the  airport,  and  when 
Julie  stepped  off  the  plane  it  was  a  little 
like  a  scene  from  a  movie  script.  She 
looked  at  him  and  knew  what  she  felt  for 
him — and  wondered  where  the  last  year 
had  gone.  She  hoped  the  same  happy 
thought  would  occur  to  him. 

It  did.  They  went  to  the  Top  of  the 
Mark,  to  Lupo's,  and  two  hours  later  to  a 
little  restaurant  called  Roberts -By -The - 
Sea.    There  he  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

But  what  might  have  happened  if  she 
hadn't  been  listening  to  his  radio  show? 
What  might  have  happened  if  Julie  hadn't 
followed  her  heart's  desire  and  made  her 
sentimental  journey?  Well,  that  would 
have  been  another  script,  another  case — 
and  Sergeant  Joe  Friday  might  never  have 
gotten  his  girl. 


MARTIN  &  LEWIS,  AHOY! 


The  stars  of  your 
favorite  radio  comedy  program 

(see  page  30,  this  issue) 
are  also  the  stars  of  a  wonderful 
story  you  won't  want  to  miss 
next  month.    For  information- 
plus  about  Dean  and  Jerry, 

be  sure  to  get  the 

JUNE    RADIO-TV    MIRROR 

on  sale  May  9 


look  lovelier  in  10  days 

^DOCTORS  HOME  WCML 


or  your  money  back  f 


See  for  yourself  how  quickly  the 
Noxzema  Home  Beauty  Routine  can 
help  your  skin  look  smoother,  lovelier! 

This  easy  routine  was  developed  by  a 
skin  doctor.  In  actual  clinical  tests,  it 
helped  4  out  of  5  women  with  problem 
skin  to  have  lovelier-looking  complexions. 

Surveys  show  that  women  all  over  the 
United  States  are  switching  to  this  sensi- 
ble care.  Hundreds  report  they're  de- 
lighted with  the  way  Noxzema  helps  heal 
externally-caused  blemishes  and  helps 
skin  look  fresher,  lovelier. 

See  how  it  can  help  you.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  other  creams  you 
have  used,  try  Noxzema.  Remem- 
ber it  is  a  medicated  formula. 
That's  one  secret  of  its  amazing 
effectiveness. 

If  you  have  a  skin  problem  and  long  for 
a  complexion  that  wins  compliments  — 
just  give  Noxzema's  Home  Beauty  Rou- 
tine a  10  day  trial. 


Morning:  1.  For  thorough 
cleansing,  apply  Noxzema  liber- 
ally to  face  and  neck.Then  with 
a  cloth  wrung  out  in  warm 
water  wash  your  face  with 
Noxzema  instead  of  using  soap. 
How  fresh  and  clean  your  skin 
looks  after  "creamwashing !"  No 
dry,  drawn  feeling ! 
2.  Apply  Noxzema  as  a  long-"* 
lasting  powder  base. 


Evening:  3.  "Creamwash" 
again  with  Noxzema.  See  how 
it  washes  away  make-up,  dirt. 
4.  Now  apply  Noxzema  as  your 
night  cream  to  help  your  skin 
look  softer  and  smoother.  Pat 
a  bit  extra  over  any  blemishes* 
to  help  heal  them.  It's  medi- 
cated— that's  one  secret!  And 
it's  grease/ess,  too.  No  smeary 
face!  No  messy  pillow! 

< externally-caused 

Noxzema  works  or  money  back ! 

If  not  delighted  with  results  after  10 
days,  just  return  jar  to  Noxzema, 
Baltimore.  Your  money  back!  Get 
Noxzema  Skin  Cream  today  — at  any 
drug  or  cosmetic  counter,  40^,  60tf 
and  $1.00  plus  tax. 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 
beginning. 

When  Eve  was  approached  in  the  spring 
of  1950  to  star  in  a  summer  tour  of  New 
England  in  "Over  21"  she  was  delighted. 
The  theatre  is  her  first  love,  and  she  runs 
off  to  it  whenever  her  commitments  for 
films,  radio  and  television  permit.  But  she 
had  to  dig  up  a  leading  man. 

In  her  search,  she  approached  her  old 
friend,  actor  Barry  Sullivan,  who  would 
"love  it — but  I  can't  get  away  from  Holly- 
wood." He  had,  however,  an  actor  friend 
back  East  who  was  available  and  "damn 
good."    His  name  was  Brooks  West. 

Eve  interviewed  half  a  dozen  prospec- 
tive leading  men,  including  Mr.  West.  He, 
without  question,  was  it.  There  was  that 
coincidental  "Brooks"  —  and,  of  course, 
chemistry. 

Eve  had  bought  a  station  wagon  for  con- 
venient transportation  between  towns,  and 
usually  one  or  two  of  the  company,  includ- 
ing Brooks,  made  the  jumps  with  her. 
This  included  frequent  look-ins  at  the 
Stanley  Amsters'  beautiful  farm  near 
Sheltbn,  Connecticut,  where  Liza  and 
Connie  were  summering  with  the  Amsters 
and  their  two  daughters. 

When  the  tour  wound  up  in  Westport  in 
late  August,  Eve  had  to  hurry  home — 
Our  Miss  Brooks  was  impending — and  she 
took  the  children,  with  her  on  the  train. 
Brooks  West  volunteered  to  drive  the 
station  wagon  west.  A  flurry  of  radio  and 
television  offers  were  waiting  for  him  on 
his  arrival.  Of  course  Eve  and  the  two 
pixies  were  there,  so  he  stuck  around. 
Stuck  around,  in  fact,  until  it  was  summer 
again,  and  they  took  off  for  another  stock 
tour — same  circuit  this  time,  but  a  new 
play,  George  Oppenheimer's  "Here  Today." 

By  now,  although  no  definite  word  had 
been  said,  Eve  and  Brooks  were  in  love. 

At  breakfast  one  morning  at  New  York's 
Warwick  Hotel — Brooks  was  there,  and 
Eve,  and  Liza  and  Connie  and  the  nurse — 
Liza  looking  dead  serious  and  "at  least 
182  years  old,"  fixed  Brooks  with  a  steady 
gaze  and  declared: 

"Brooks,  you  are  a  handsome  man.  You 
are  a  good  man.    I  like  you." 

Then,  turning  to  her  mother,  she  added: 
"Mommie,  I  want  Brooksie  for  my  Daddy." 

"I  will  see,"  said  Eve,  blushing  furi- 
ously,  "what  can  be   done   about  it." 

A  great  deal,  it  turned  out,  could  be 
done  about  it. 

Brooks  said  they  could  be  married  for 
one  thing.  And  so  they  decided.  The  only 
trouble  was  how  and  when.  Brooks,  fine 
actor  though  he  is,  is  Texas  born,  and  a 
graduate  of  those  two  tough  schools,  the 
University  of  Texas  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  and  he  is  extremely  allergic  to 
what  he  calls  "Hollywood  folderols." 

Their  wedding  was  going  to  be  a  real 
wedding — no  three-ring  circus.  Nobody, 
but  nobody,  was  to  know  their  plans. 

They  decided  to  tell  Liza — after  all  it 
was  her  idea.  Connie  was  too  little  to  be 
let  in  on  the  secret  so  far  in  advance. 
Having  told  Liza,  Eve  and  Brooks  then 
decided  to  confide  in  the  Amsters,  who 
promptly  offered  their  home  for  the  cere- 
mony. 

Eve  sat  at  their  table  for  two  at  the 
Ritz,  looking  innocent,  while  Brooks  made 
furtive  trips  back  and  forth  from  the 
jewelry  store  next  door  bringing  rings  for 
her  to  try  on.  She  decided,  finally,  on  a 
handsome  diamond  solitaire — she  always 
wanted  a  "real,  old-fashioned  engagement 
„  ring" — and  a  plain  gold  marriage  band. 
M  Then  they  went  to  a  gown  shop  and  Eve 
chose  a  dreamy  shantung  taffeta  dinner 
dress  just  the  blue  of  her  eyes. 


Marriage  for  Three 

Eve  and  Brooks  had  planned  to  get 
their  blood  tests  and  apply  for  their  mar- 
riage license  when  they  played  Ivorytown, 
the  closest  point  on  their  itinerary  to  the 
farm  in  Shelton.  But  the  law  said  five  days 
must  elapse  between  issuance  of  the 
license  and  the  "I  do's." 

This  meant  a  middle  of  the  night  ride 
from  Somerset  after  one  show,  a  sleepless 
night  at  the  farm  and  a  wild  day  in  Ivory- 
town,  followed  by  another  mad  chase  back 
to  Somerset  for  the  next  night's  perfor- 
mance. 

For  the  ride  down,  nature  provided  them 
with  a  record-breaking  thunderstorm,  nar- 
row country  roads  running  with  mud  and 
slush,  and  the  sky  crazy  with  lightning 
at  three-minute  intervals. 

They  got  to  the  farm  at  three  in  the 
morning,  exhausted,  and  of  course  Eve  was 
awakened  next  morning  at  the  customary 
seven  by  little  soprano  voices  chanting 
"Where's  Mommie?" 

The  local  doctor  came  for  breakfast, 
and  between  bites  Eve  and  Brooksie 
retired  in  turn  to  the  library  for  their 
blood  tests.  The  M.D.  rushed  off  with  his 
samples  to  the  Ivorytown  Hospital.  Usually 
took  a  couple  of  days,  he  said,  but  he'd 
get  the  verdict  for  them  by  late  afternoon. 
And  he'd  keep  their  secret. 

Brooksie  left  at  two  for  the  hospital — 
to  pick  up  the  blood  test  reports — promis- 
ing to  meet  Eve  and  the  Amsters  at  four 
at  the  courthouse  in  Ivorytown,  and  Eve 
began  donning  her   "disguise." 

She  put  on  a  charcoal  grey  denim  skirt, 
worse  the  wear  for  the  pond  dragging,  a 
crumpled  white  blouse  which  had  been 
through  the  preceding  night's  storm,  her 
most  decrepit  flats- — but  it  wasn't  good 
enough.  So  she  rolled  her  hair  up  in 
curlers — with  one  big  blue  plastic  one 
right  in  front  "for  atmosphere."  Not 
good  enough  yet.  So  she  borrowed  the 
nurse's  bifocals. 

"I  fell  out  to  the  car,"  she  recalls,  and 
they  were  off. 

The  little  country  courthouse  clinging 
to  the  side  of  a  hill  looked  friendly.  And 
Brooksie  was  waiting  on  the  steps.  So 
they'd  passed  the  blood  tests. 

But  he  was  wearing  dark  glasses.  Brook- 
sie, the  boy  who  wanted  to  avoid  the 
Hollywood  look. 

"Take  'em  off,"  Eve  mouthed  silently, 
gesturing  at  him  wildly.  He  waved  back — 
the  friendliest  of  hellos. 

She  was  furious  with  him.  In  the 
license  clerk's  office,  she  says,  Brooksie 
answered  every  question  as  though  he 
were  making  up  the  answers.  The  minutes 
were  passing.  One  of  the  magistrate's 
secretaries  already  was  looking  at  them 
curiously  despite  the  "disguise." 

When  he  was  asked  his  occupation 
Brooks  thought  for  "a  good  ten  minutes" 
and  said  he  supposed  you  could  call  it 
"show  business." 

Eve,  staggered,  chimed  in — her  give- 
away voice  disguised  with  a  shrill  fals- 
etto: 

"Now,  dear,  you  know  you're  only  on 
the  radio."  She,  too  (Eve  Bergin  her 
name  was),  was  "on  the  radio." 

Now  the  secretary  was  looking  at  them 
hard. 

And  Brooksie  was  swallowing  his  ton- 
sils trying  to  keep  from  howling. 

The  questions  were  over,  and  they  all 
made  a  dash  for  the  car.  Now,  from  every 
window  of  the  courthouse,  curious  faces 
were  peering. 

They  released  the  brakes  and  started 
rolling  down  the  hill. 

"Oh,"  groaned  Eve.    "I  left  my  purse." 

It  was  Brooks'   turn   to  be  furious.    He 


turned  the  car  into  the  curb,  disappeared 
once  more  into  the  courthouse  to  get  the 
incriminating    evidence. 

It  was  now  past  four-thirty,  and  the 
curtain  would  go  up  on  "Here  Today"  in 
Somerset — almost  two  hundred  miles  away 
— at  eight-thirty. 

Brooksie  tramped  down  on  the  accel- 
erator. They  were  both  grim-faced.  They 
weren't  talking  to  each  other. 

After  about  half  an  hour,  Eve  ven- 
tured a  glance  in  Brooks'  direction.  He 
was  convulsed  with  silent  laughter.  She 
laughed  out  loud.  They  both  laughed— 
all  the  way  to  Somerset. 

On  the  twenty-third  the  Amsters'  house 
began  to  fill  up  with  Eve's  and  Brooksie's 
friends.  Dorothy  Howe,  who  had  played 
the  previous  summer's  tour  with  them, 
flew  in  from  Hollywood.  Alice  Buchanan, 
another  actress  pal,  came  down  from  New 
York. 

At  three-thirty,  the  Associated  Press 
telephoned.  They  had  heard  that  Eve 
Arden  was  a  guest  at  the  Amsters',  and 
was  to  be  married  there  the  next  day. 

Certainly  not,  Eve  gestured  to  the  per- 
spiring Stanley  Amster,  it  was  a  secret. 

"I  don't  .  .  .  don't  think  so,"  that  very 
bad  liar  stammered  into  the  phone. 

They  were  more  truthful  with  Connie, 
who  was  told  the  big  news  over  her 
scrambled  eggs  on  the  morning  of  the 
wedding. 

Wide-eyed,  she  followed  Brooks  out  into 
the  garden  and  addressed  him: 

"Brooksie,  is  my  mommie  going  to  bury 
you?" 

Eve  married  him — all  earlier  chaos  for- 
gotten— at  high  noon  that  day  with  Anne 
and  Stanley  Amster  and  the  four  little 
girls  as  their  attendants  and  a  dozen  of 
their  good  friends  looking  on. 

The  bride,  radiantly  beautiful  in  her 
dreamy  blue  dress,  wept  copiously  into 
her  flat  bouquet  of  butterfly  orchids 
because  she  had  forgotten  to  bring  a 
handkerchief. 

Two  minutes  after  the  minister  began 
the  solemn  ceremony,  little  Connie — all 
gussied  up  in  her  best  shirred  cotton — 
created  a  small  sensation  when  she  pulled 
at  Eve's  gown  and  declaimed: 

"Mother,  Liza  won't  let  me  sit  down." 
But  somehow,  it  was  finally  over  and 
legal,  and  everybody  drank  champagne 
and  nibbled  at  finger  sandwiches  and 
laughed  and  cried.  Connie  fell  asleep  on 
her  new  Daddy's  lap  and  Vi  Roche  and 
Anne  Amster  took  the  other  children  out 
into  the  birch  forest  so  they  could  blow 
off  steam. 

And  then  Brooksie  was  reminding  Eve 
that  she'd  better  change.  They  had  a  show 
to  do. 

The  company  had  word  of  the  wedding 
by  the  time  they  arrived  and  Eve's  dress- 
ing room  was  bedecked  with  flowers  and 
serpentine. 

Now  the  Wests  are  back  home,  in  their 
own  early  American  hideaway  in  the 
Hollywood  Hills.  Eve,  of  course,  is  fran- 
tically busy  with  her  radio  show  and  films 
and  a  new  television  version  of  Our  Miss 
Brooks,  soon  to  be  unveiled.  Brooksie  is 
playing  Richard  Rhinelander  on  the  TV 
version  of  My  Friend  Irma.  Liza  has 
learned  to  play  "The  World  is  Waiting  for 
the  Sunrise" — hand-crossing  and  all — on 
the  piano,  and  has  started  to  public  school. 
Three  times  Connie  has  been  exposed  to 
the  mumps,  and  three  times  refused  to 
get  them. 

It's  as  though  they'd  all  been  together 
always.  "And,"  says  Eve,  "it's  wonderful. 
It  gets  better  every  day." 


Mama 

(Continued  from  page  44) 
to  spring  the  news  suddenly  on  his  busi- 
ness colleagues  that  he  is  married  to 
"Mama."  Peggy  has  a  son  by  her  first 
marriage  (to  the  late  poet,  John  V.  A. 
Weaver)  and  a  three-year-old  grand- 
daughter, who  she  wishes  didn't  live  so 
far  off  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Walling  has  two  daughters  and  two  grand- 
daughters— all  of  which  adds  up  to  quite 
a  family  for  Mama  away  from  television, 
too. 

Peggy  and  Bill  have  a  New  York  apart- 
ment and  a  hofcse  in  North  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  where  they  retreat  every  Fri- 
day night.  Here  they  live  a  really  simple 
life,  doing  their  own  household  chores  and 
gardening,  the  latter  necessarily  reduced 
to  flowering  shrubs,  bulbs  and  things  that 
can  be  left  to  themselves  all  week.  Enter- 
taining in  summer  centers  around  the 
swimming  pool,  in  winter  around  the  fire- 
place. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  theatre  is 
Peggy's  interest.  Her  father,  who  was  a 
writer  and  music-lover,  had  wanted  his 
only  child  to  sing  in  opera,  but  she  went 
into  musicals  instead — the  chorus  first, 
then  later  to  stardom  for  the  first  time  in 
"Maytime,"  on  Broadway.  For  many  years, 
she  has  been  one  of  the  greats  of  the 
stage,  in  New  York,  in  London,  on  tour, 
in  musicals  and  in  drama.  She  has  pro- 
duced plays.  With  Ward  Morehouse,  she 
wrote  an  original  for  the  stage,  which  was 
adapted  to  television  this  winter  under  the 
title  of  "Lady  With  a  Will,"  with  Ann 
Sothern  as  star.  She  has  been  in  many 
Hollywood  motion  pictures  and  is  the 
author  of  several  novels  and  an  autobiog- 
raphy   called,    appropriately,    How    Young 


I  Remember  . . . 

You-  Look.  Peggy  cherishes  the  award  she 
received  last  fall  on  direction  of  King 
Haakon  VII— the  Royal  St.  Olav  Medal  of 
Norway — for  cementing  American  -  Nor- 
wegian cultural  relations  by  her  brilliant 
and  understanding  portrayal  of  Mama. 

It  amuses  her  that  all  her  years  on  the 
stage  never  got  her  the  immediate  recog- 
nition she  has  now,  wherever  she  goes.  "A 
garbage  man  parked  his  truck  to  get  out 
and  talk  to  me,"  she  told  us  one  day  when 
she  came  in  to  rehearsal,  "but  I  heard 
his  helper  ask  who  in  thunder  was  Peggy 
Wood.  That  took  me  down  a  peg!"  Taxi 
drivers  always  wave  to  her  as  she  crosses 
streets,  and  she  sings  out  a  warm  hello 
in  return.  If  she  forgets  her  charge  iden- 
tification, stores  don't  question  her.  Chil=- 
dren  approach  her  shyly  on  the  street  and 
Mamas  nod  at  her  understandingly.  Even 
Papas  grin  in  recognition.  They  all  know 
— and  love — our  Mama. 


Papa 


(Continued  from  page  45) 
He  will  ask  them  all  to  his  little  apartment 
in  New  York,  not  far  from  the  studio 
where  we  broadcast,  and  tell  his  friends, 
"I'm  going  to  have  The  Family  down  at  my 
place  for  dinner."  Then  he  cooks  his 
specialties,  perhaps  one  of  his  dozens  of 
special  omelet  recipes.  He  mixes  a  tossed 
salad  with  a  French  dressing  for  which 
only  he  knows  the  savory  secret,  because 
when  he  tries  to  explain  about  a  pinch  of 
this  and  a  dash  of  that,  no  one  else  would 
ever  dare  to  try  to  duplicate  the  results 
from  such  vague  instructions.  But  it  al- 
ways turns  out  the  same  for  him. 

Like   Papa,   Jud   is  patient   and   under- 
standing,  a   strong   cohesive   force   in  the 


whole  program.  Even  Dick  Van  Patten, 
who  is  old  enough  and  close  enough  to 
him  to  call  him  by  his  first  name,  feels 
the  warmth  of  his  personality  and  ad- 
dresses him  as  Papa,  an  unconscious 
tribute.  Recently,  Jud  has  taken  to  car- 
pentry,  emulating   one   of  Papa's   skills. 

Watching  his  stature  as  an  actor  now, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Jud  was  doing 
only  amateur  theatricals  until  he  was 
thirty-four,  although  he  was  enormously 
interested  in  stage  and  in  motion  pictures. 
Back  in  the  sixth  grade,  he  had  started  to 
act  in  school  plays  and  had  continued 
with  various  community  groups,  but  had 
never  thought  of  it  as  a  profession.  Then, 
during  the  depression,  his  real  estate  and 
mortgage  business  got  to  the  vanishing 
point  and  his  friends'  persuasions  that  this 
was  the  time  to  become  a  professional 
actor  began  to  take  effect.  Jobs  in  the 
theatre  weren't  just  lying  around,  either, 
but  Jud  got  into  stock  and  finally  into 
two  summer-theatre  tryouts  of  new  plays. 
At  last  his  first  good  break  came,  with 
Jane  Cowl  in  "Rain  from  Heaven,"  fol- 
lowed by  two  seasons  with  her  in  "First 
Lady."  Jud  was  a  hit  in  "The  Patriots," 
did  radio  and  TV,  but  really  came  into  his 
own  when  he  joined  The  Family — Mama 
and  the  children,  Aunt  Jenny  and  Uncle 
Chris  and  all  the  rest. 

His  cafe  of  the  children,  on  and  off 
television,  is  always  wonderful  to  see. 
Last  winter,  for  instance,  the  whole  Family 
went  to  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural 
History  to  participate  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Fair,  and  Robin,  our  littlest 
girl,  got  pushed  down  in  the  crowd  that 
surged  around  them.  Jud  quickly  reached 
down  and  lifted  Robin  high  on  his 
shoulder,  and  kept  her  there  for  the  rest 
of  our  visit.    Exactly  as  Papa  would! 


Yo, 


0(jr '"daily  dozm^U  makes  \jpu  slim 


keep  your  budgttify 


I  couldn't  stretch  in  panties  that  bind 
I  wear  the  comfiest  briefs  I  can  find! 

SFUN-IO  it  cuf  for  comfort  in  •very  sib* 


I  stretch  to  keep  slim.  I  stretch  my  budget,  too 
Six  panties  cost  me  what  some  pay  for  two! 

il>UH-LO  tout  i'uii  a  handful  of  chang* 


INDUSTRIAL  RAYON  CORPORATION  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Producers  of  continuous  process  rayon  yarns  and  ^Tyron  Cord  for  tires 
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Ed  Sullivan — Toast  of  the  Town 


(Continued  from  page  62) 
the  precious  time  I  was  consuming. 

"Then,  one  night  when  I  was  ^doing  a 
piece  on  Oscar  Hammerstein  II  for  my 
Broadway  column  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  the  thought  struck  me.  Wouldn't 
the  story  of  this  fellow's  fabulous  career 
be  a  wonderful  thing  if  done  on  the  stage? 
On  the  stage  before  television  cameras!  I 
flipped  it  around  in  my  mind  for  a  moment 
and  then  I  was  on  the  telephone  calling 
Hammerstein  in  Doylestown,  Pennsyl- 
vania/' 

Hammerstein  wasn't  as  enthusiastic 
about  the  idea  as  the  excited  Mr.  Sullivan. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  had  hit  upon  the 
same  idea  months  before  and  had  bid  as 
high  as  $250,000  to  do  "the  Hammerstein 
story"  on  film.  But  the  famous  composer 
had  kissed  off  their  offer  with:  "Life  stories 
are  impertinent  until  you  are  dead." 

"Oscar  was  pretty  stubborn,"  Ed  recalls, 
"and  his  aversion  to  these  biographical 
things'  was  deep-seated,  mostly  because 
Hollywood  had  done  so  many  in  bad  taste. 
But' he  did  agree  to  meet  with  me  in  New 
York  and  discuss  it  some  more." 

It  might  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  mild- 
mannered,  gentle-speaking  Sullivan  as  a 
supercharged  super-salesman.  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  opening  fall  show  last  Sep- 
tember, Toast  of  the  Town  presented  "The 
Oscar  Hammerstein  II  Story."  And  Sul- 
livan had  found  his  new  gimmick. 

Actually  it's  not  a  new  idea — not  even 
for  Ed. 

"I  started  doing  these  life  stories  on 
radio  about  twenty -four  years  ago,  when 
I  had  a  fifteen-minute  show  on  CBS  called 
The  Gerardine  Program,"  he  points  out. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  on  that  pro- 
gram that  Jack  Benny,  Irving  Berlin, 
George  M.  Cohan  and  a  flock  of  others 
made  their  radio  debuts.  Following  that, 
I  did  a  similar  show  on  CBS  for  Gem 
Razor  Blades. 

"There  was  only  a  mild  response,  to 
that  type  of  show  at  the  time.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  little  too  early  for  an  apprecia- 
tion of  any  type  of  dramatization  on  radio. 
Singers,  comedians  and  musicians  were 
the   big   radio   stars    of   those   early   days, 


and  it  was  quite  a  few  years  before  the 
'story'  type  of  show — or  even  the  day- 
time serial — gained   any  popularity." 

The  fifteen  minutes  or  so  which  Sulli- 
van spends  before  the  Toast  of  the  Town 
cameras  represents  just  a  fractional  part 
of  his  task  of  guiding  the  show  along  its 
star-studded  path.  He  does  all  the  re- 
search for  these  life  stories  and  writes 
every  script — and  even  does  the  casting. 
Bu,t  the  most  difficult  job  is  the  role  of 
salesman  he  must  play  in  order  to  line 
up  the  impressive  list  of  life  studies. 

"Initially,  almost  everyone  I  approach 
says  no,"  Ed  reveals.  "Then  I  have  to  go 
about  selling  the  idea  to  them.  I  must 
convince  them  that  their  story  will  be 
done  in  good  taste,  that  it  will  be  cast 
properly  and  that  certain  delicate  phases 
will  be  handled  delicately.  It  often  re- 
quires considerable  persuasion,  but  I'm 
happy  to  say  no  one  has  been  disappointed 
or  regretful." 

Toast's  huge  audience  hasn't  been  dis- 
appointed, either.  Following  the  Hammer- 
stein epic,  Sullivan  immortalized  such 
headline  personalities  as  Helen  Hayes, 
Beatrice  Lillie,  Robert  Sherwood,  Cole 
Porter  and  George  White  and  his  Scan- 
dals. Not  only  did  Sullivan's  new  "brain 
child"  return  Toast  of  the  Town  to  the 
top  of  the  popularity  polls,  but  it  also  has 
given  television  some  of  the  finest  enter- 
tainment it  has  ever  known. 

"On  Toast  of  the  Town,"  says  Sullivan, 
"we  try  to  get  our  stars  to  relax  before 
the  cameras.  We  do  everything  very  cas- 
ually, from  the  planning  stage  through 
rehearsals,  right  down  to  the  actual  show. 
No  one  ever  screams  or  shouts  or  gets 
hysterics.  If  someone  fluffs  a  line  or  makes 
a  wrong  move,  it  is  corrected  discreetly — 
no  one  ever  is  humiliated.  Most  of  our 
guest  stars  actually  enjoy  it  and  always 
want  to  come  back." 

Ed  has  a  deep  sympathy  for  these  celeb- 
rities, so  successful  in  one  field,  then  sud- 
denly transplanted  to  a  strange  new 
medium.  It's  a  problem  of  which  he  has 
real,  first-hand  knowledge. 

"As  a  lot  of  people  know,"  he  points 
out,   "it  was   a   long   time  before   I   could 


relax  in  front  of  a  television  camera.  I 
have  never  considered  myself  a  performer 
or  entertainer,  but  I  had  worked  in  front 
of  audiences  for  twenty-odd  years  before 
I  got  into  television.  I  never  had  stage 
fright,  or  bad  nerve  cases,  either.  But, 
when  I  first  went  before  those  cameras,  I 
froze  up  completely. 

"I  couldn't  understand  it.  Maybe  it  was 
the  lights  or  that  big  mechanical  gadget 
a  foot  or  so  from  my  face.  But  whatever 
it  was,  I  know  I  looked  embalmed  every 
time  I  went  before  the  camera.  Critics 
and  friends  alike  kidded  me  about  it  and, 
the  more  conscious  I  became  of  it,  the 
tighter  I  became  on  stage. 

"About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  I 
was  en  route  to  Philadelphia  to  emcee  a 
benefit,  I  met  an  old  friend,  Stan  Lee 
Broza,  who's  the  father  of  bandleader 
Elliot  Lawrence,  and  who  produces  shows 
for  Station  WCAU  in  Philadelphia.  Stan 
told  me  he  had  seen  me  in  vaudeville 
many  times  and  I  always  seemed  relaxed 
and  at  ease  on  stage.  He  couldn't  under- 
stand why  I  was  so  tense  on  television. 
Then  he  asked  me  if  I  was  working  to 
the  camera  during  the  show.  I  told  him 
I  was.  He  seemed  enlightened.  'Just  as 
I  thought,'  he  said.  'Next  time  try  work- 
ing to  the  audience,  just  as  you've  always 
done.     Forget  about  that  camera.' 

"Stan's  suggestion  worked  wonders, 
where  all  others  had  failed.  The  first 
thing  you  know,  I  was  able  to  smile 
and  look  almost  human. 

"For  a  while,  I  had  thought  for  sure 
that  a  tag  line  I  had  hit  upon,  while  writ- 
ing a  sports  column  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  years  ago,  was  going  to 
come  back  to  haunt  me.  At  the  time,  I 
hung  the  title,  Little  Miss  Poker  Face,  on 
Helen  Wills,  the  tennis  champion.  And 
that  kept  hitting  me  smack  in  my  own 
'poker  face'  until  Mr.  Broza  came  to  the 
rescue." 

But  it  was  Ed  himself  who  came  to  the 
rescue  of  his  show's  needs,  with  one  sim- 
ple, vacation-born  idea:  If  televised  vari- 
ety could  be  the  spice  of  life,  why  couldn't 
an  interesting  life  be  the  spice  of  variety? 


When  My  Love  Came  Along 
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(Continued  from  page  59) 
was  cut  and  cut  and  cut  and  she  finally 
wound  up  just  before  air  time  with  two 
lines  to  say.  Anger  burned  through  her  as 
she  stepped  to  the  mike  and  delivered  the 
lines — this  Canadian,  this  upstart,  this  so- 
and-so,  how  dare  he?  She  said  her  lines 
and  left  the  studio  in  a  huff. 

And  then  the  next  morning  at  4  A.M. 
her  telephone  rang.  Mercedes  didn't  thank 
anyone  to  ring  her  phone  at  that  hour 
and  when  she  found  out  that  it  was  the 
Canadian  actor  calling  to  tell  her  goodbye 
because  he  didn't  have  a  chance  when 
she  left  the  studio  in  a  hurry,  she  hung 
up  the  receiver  with  a  bang. 

All  the  anger  was  blurred  with  time, 
when  next  she  saw  him.  This  time  he 
wasn't  just  a  Canadian  actor  playing  a 
role,  but  the  director  of  a  big  CBS  series, 
CBS'  Studio  One.  In  1947,  this  was  the 
top  prestige  show  in  radio.  A  show  Mer- 
cedes coveted  and  would  love  to  act  in. 

Meeting  him  she  remembered  back  to 
the  4  A.M.  telephone  call  and  she  held  out 
her  hand,  smiling  in  recognition.  The 
young  man  looked  blankly  at  her.  His 
assistant  stepped  forward  and  introduced 


the  two.  Anger  blazed  through  Mercedes 
again.  The  insulting  so-and-so — he  didn't 
even  remember  her!  As  the  anger  burned 
hot  and  heavy,  however,  Mercedes  looked 
into  his  face,  and  thought,  with  the  com- 
plete illogic  of  a  woman  that — he  was  so 
handsome. 

Mercedes  read  her  audition  script  with 
all  the  intensity  and  control  that  the  script 
desired.  She  had  to  have  this  part,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  show  this  young 
man  that  she  was  good. 

For  one  breathless  moment  after  her 
reading  she  waited  and  then — casually, 
without  fuss  or  bother,  he  said  she'd  do. 
She  became  a  regular  actress  on  his  Studio 
One  program.  As  they  began  working  to- 
gether in  the  weeks  that  followed,  Mercy 
looked  at  this  young  man  through  new 
eyes.  His  acting  and  directing  ability  had 
a  touch  of  genius.  Coming  home  from  re- 
hearsals at  night,  Mercy  would  recall  each 
hour  of  the  rehearsal  with  delight. 

For  two  years  Mercy  and  the  actor- 
director  worked  together  and  then  one 
May  night  she  played  opposite  him  in  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald's  "The  Last  Tycoon."  It 
was  an  ordinary  work  night  like  any  other. 


Listening  to  the  program  that  night,  as 
she  had  been  for  months  before,  was  the 
young  man's  mother.  Shortly  after  broad- 
cast time,  as  the  pros  and  cons  of  how 
the  show  went  were  being  mulled  over, 
the  telephone  rang  and  the  young  man 
went  to  hear  his  mother's  reaction  to  the 
show.  To  his  surprise,  she  didn't  say  he 
was  good,  didn't  tell  him  the  production 
was  special,  but  instead,  said: 

"I  think  you  and  that  young  lady  who 
played  opposite  you  are  in  love."  Later 
that  night  a  young  dark-haired  actress 
and  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  actor-director 
were  asking  each  other,  "Is  a  mother  al- 
ways right?" 

Today,  Mercedes  McCambridge,  the  star 
of  Defense  Attorney,  is  still  working  with 
the  young  man  from  Canada,  but  under 
different  circumstances.  Their  studio  is  a 
comfortable  living  room,  the  microphone 
a  home  tape  recorder.  They  are  on  a  more 
permanent  basis — planning  to  do  more  air 
series    together   some   day- 

For  the  young  Canadian  upstart  whom 
Mercedes  would  never  have  met  except 
for  radio,  is  now  her  adored  and  adoring 
husband — Fletcher   Markle  himself. 


■ 


(Continued  from  page  49) 
guidance,  the  same  understanding  that  he 
once  had  from  his  parents. 

Gordon  well  remembers  the  time  when 
he  worked  summers  in  his  father's  machine 
shop.  His  father,  William  MacRae,  was  an 
inventor  and  prosperous  manufacturer  of 
machinery,  and  it  was  this  business  which 
he  hoped  his  son  would  some  day  inherit. 
Just  before  Gordon's  junior  term  at  the 
Syracuse,  New  York,  High  School,  Gordon 
began  to  realize  that  no  matter  how  fas- 
cinating the  machines,  no  matter  how 
interesting  the  work,  he  would  never  be 
happy  following  in  his  father's  footsteps. 

"Dad  was  a  fine  machinist.  He  was  a 
fine  musician  and  singer,  too,  but  he  was 
much  more  interested  in  the  machine 
works  and  the  many  inventions  with  which 
he  puttered.  To  please  him,  I  was  trying 
my  not-very-capable  hand  at  machine 
work.  That  September  afternoon,  how- 
ever, was  the  first  time  I  realized  I  hated 
it." 

Toward  quitting  time,  Gordon  walked 
to  the  window,  the  lines  of  his  body  speak- 
ing his  discouragement. 

"You  don't  like  this  very  much,  do  you, 
son?"  his  father  asked.  Rather  ashamed  to 
admit  it,  Gordon  didn't  reply.  His  father 
went  on.  "I  don't  know  what  you  want 
to  do  and  perhaps  you  don't  either,  yet. 
But,  if  there  is  anything  of  value  I  can 
teach  you  it  is  this — never  force  yourself 
to  do  work  which  you  don't  enjoy.  You 
won't  be  successful  at  it.  Find  what  you 
want  to  do,  and  then  do  it!" 

The  talent  which  his  father  had  for 
music  had  been  passed  on  to  Gordon  and, 
even  at  sixteen,  Gordon  knew  that  what 
he  wanted  to  do  more  than  anything  was 


A  Song  In  His  Soul 

to  sing.  He  wanted  to  sing  so  that  all  the 
world  would  sing  with  him — sing  so  that 
others  would  enjoy  listening  to  him,  hum- 
ming with  him.  And  the  highest  tribute 
Gordon  can  pay  his  late  father  is  that 
William  MacRae  could  not  only  under- 
stand but  would  do  everything  in  his  pow- 
er to  help. 

"My  father  gave  me  encouragement  and 
my  mom  gave  me  guidance  on  the  prac- 
tical side.  Mom  was  the  one  who,  through 
her  practical  viewpoint,  was  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  opportunity  for  me  to 
sing.  She  didn't  believe  that  singing  was 
a  stable  enough  profession  for  a  young 
man,  so  she  insisted  I  take  an  announcing 
course  at  the  NBC  school.  Radio  announc- 
ing, she  felt,  would  always  bring  me  an 
income   when  singing   jobs   were   scarce." 

When  Gordon  was  enrolled  in  the  an- 
nouncers' school,  he  became  a  page  at  the 
NBC  studios  in  New  York.  This  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  see  show  business  in 
operation,  if  not  actually  to  be  a  part  of 
it.  Through  a  twist  of  fate  his  break  came 
quickly.  One  evening  when  a  performer 
failed  to  show  up,  he  was  taken  out  of  his 
page's  uniform  and,  on  the  Horace  Heidt 
show,  he  sang  his  heart  out  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  singing  job. 

"After  Dad  passed  away,  it  was  my 
mother — again  being  practical — who  fi- 
nanced my  dramatic  lessons,  who  encour- 
aged me  in  every  way  possible. 

"I  intend  to  raise  my  children  and  give 
them  the  things  that  my  mom  and  dad 
made  possible  for  me — a  good  education,  a 
sense  of  independence,  guidance  in  the 
niceties  of  life,  encouragement  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  life  they  want  to  build. 

"I've  been  especially  lucky  to  have  had 


such  great  parents  and  such  a  wonderful 
helpmate  in  my  wife,  Sheila,"  Gordon 
quickly  added.  Gordon's  children  are 
lucky  in  turn  to  have  such  young,  under- 
standing parents.  For  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
looking  at  Gordon's  smiling  young  brown 
eyes  and  Sheila's  youthful  face  and  figure, 
that  these  two  have  been  married  twelve 
years.  Sheila  was  in  her  teens  when 
twenty-year-old  Gordon  met  her  at  the 
Mill  Pond  Playhouse  at  Roslyn,  Long 
Island,  just  outside  New  York  City,  where 
they  were  both  trying  to  get  acting  ex- 
perience. They  fell  in  love  but  had  the 
usual  problems  of  youth — no  money — and 
it  took  them  seven  months  to  surmount 
this  difficulty  before  they  could  be  wed. 
Herein,  perhaps,  lies  Gordon's  intense  de- 
sire to  teach  his  children  "independence, 
lack  of  fear,  and  strength." 

Gordon's  Mom  is  making  her  first  trip  to 
see  her  grandson  in  California  this  spring, 
and  it  will  be  the  first  time  she's  been  west. 

"We're  going  to  give  her  a  whirl,"  Gordon 
laughed.  "Take  her  to  The  Railroad  Hour, 
to  the  motion  picture  studio,  show  her  how 
we  live  and  work  in  California.  We've  been 
planning  this  visit  for  a  long  time.  Of 
course,  I've  been  to  see  her,  and  Sheila  and 
the  two  girls  have  visited  her. 

"We're  not  booking  mother's  every  min- 
ute with  something  exciting  and  unusual. 
She  wouldn't  want  that.  After  all,  she'll 
have  some  ideas  of  her  own,  and  we're  giv- 
ing her  plenty  of  time  to  carry  them  out." 

Gordon  feels  this  is  a  happy  arrangement 
for  them  all.  Each  and  every  member  of 
the  family  wants  to  maintain  his  indepen- 
dence, because  that's  what  the  MacRaes 
believe  in.  That's  the  kind  of  life  Gordon 
bought  when  he  sang  the  song  in  his  soul. 
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The  High  Cost  of  Godfrey's  Private  Life 


(Continued  from  page  37) 
room  only  if  you  look  as  if  you'd  never 
miss  it. 

One  particularly  long  Cadillac  slid  to 
a  stop  and  Arthur  Godfrey  climbed  out 
from  behind  the  wheel.  Sheehan  slapped 
on  his  best  welcoming  smile,  started  for- 
ward with  his  hand  outstretched,  glanced 
downward,  and  froze  in  horror.  "Good 
heavens,"  he  said.  "Do  you  realize  you're 
barefoot?" 

"I  have  to  be,"  said  Godfrey,  "at  these 
prices."  And  went  padding  across  the 
deep  brown  carpet  of  the  lobby,  happily 
wiggling  his  toes. 

This  is  an  Arthur  Godfrey  that  very  few 
people  ever  see  or  know — and  they  are 
people  who  on  the  whole  are  not  especially 
impressed  by  his  presence  at  the  next 
table  or  in  the  next  suite. 

For  one  thing,  most  of  them  are  richer 
than  he  is,  and  were  loaded  when  he  went 
barefoot  as  a  boy  to  save  shoe-leather.  To 
the  other  guests  at  the  Kenilworth,  he  is 
"that  radio  entertainer  who  comes  down 
here  with  all  those  people  stringing  along 
behind  him." 

This  is  fine  with  Godfrey.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  main  reason  he  comes  here — because 
behind  the  glittering  facade  of  this  hotel 
he  can  have  the  nearest  thing  to  a  private 
life  possible  for  a  man  who  is  by  all  odds 
the  biggest  name  in  radio  and  television  in 
the  world  today. 

If  it  is  one  of  the  most  fabulous  private 
lives  lived  by  anyone  in  this  year  of  high 
taxes,  that  is  because  Godfrey  is  caught 
up  in  a  trap  of  fame  and  public  adulation 
of  his  own  making,  and  he  has  no  choice. 
It  is  unlikely  that  even  he  knows  what  his 
few  hours  of  uninterrupted  relaxation  cost, 
and  I'm  not  referring  to  money  alone, 
although  that  part  of  the  bill  is  astronom- 
ical enough. 

But  look  at  it  this  way. 

It  is  a  Thursday  morning  in  New  York, 
cold,  raw,  with  a  biting  east  wind  and 
dirty  slush  piled  in  the  gutters.  Godfrey 
observes  this  from  his  window  with  the 
same  sour  expression  as  eight  million  other 
New  Yorkers — but,  while  they  climb  re- 
signedly into  overcoats  and  make  for  the 
subway,  he  picks  up  the  morning  Times 
and  checks  the  temperature  in  Miami.  A 
pleasant  76.  Forecast:  Fair,  gentle  to  vari- 
able winds. 

So  he  says,  to  any  and  all  who  may  be 
in  the  same  room,  "Let's  go  to  Florida, 
hey?" 

He  calls  up  a  good  friend,  Jack  O 'Brian, 
who  once  wrote  a  book  about  him.  "Want 
to  go  to  Miami?    Be  ready  in  two  hours." 

"Good  Lord,"  says  the  startled  O'Brian, 
"I  don't  know  if—" 

But  Godfrey  has  already  hung  up.  He 
is  calling  other  people.  His  pilot,  Frank 
Lavigne.  His  wife,  Mary,  who  is  in  the 
country  with  Pat  and  Mike,  the  children. 
His  manager,  Leo  De  Orsey.  The  whole  cast 
of  tomorrow's  show.  His  engineers  and 
trouble  shooters. 

While  he  is  on  the  air,  an  hour  later 
that  same  morning,  he  ad  libs  a  little 
sentence  that  will  cause  a  lot  of  people  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  for  the  next  three 
days,  temporarily  rearrange  a  lot  of  lives, 
and  engender  no  end  of  frustration  in  the 
minds  of  countless  Miamians. 

He  remarks  casually  that  tomorrow  he 
will  do  his  broadcast  from  the  Kenilworth 
in  Florida. 

In  New  York,  now,  two  or  three  dozen 

people  are  rushing  around,  some  packing, 

cancelling  appointments,  yelling  at  maids 

r    to  hurry   and   press   a   couple   of  summer 

H    dresses;    others    are    servicing    Godfrey's 

plane    (the  big  DC-3,  converted  inside  to 

a   luxurious   lounge   car   and   flying  office, 
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not  the  smaller  plane  Godfrey  likes  to  fly 
himself).  Radio  executives  at  CBS  change 
schedules,   issue  new  sets  of  orders. 

In  Miami,  Miami  Beach,  and  Bal  Har- 
bour, a  far  greater  number  of  people  go 
into  immediate  action  the  minute  that 
short  remark  of  Godfrey's  comes  out  of 
the  radio  loudspeaker.  At  the  hotel,  of 
course,  Frank  Sheehan  looks  suddenly 
grim,  hikes  up  his  pants  and  gets  to  work. 
Godfrey's  corner  suite  (called  an  "archi- 
tect's corner"  because  it  has  a  trick  inset 
that  allows  an  extra  window)  must  be 
prepared.  The  best  florist  in  Miami  an- 
swers his  phone,  then  dispatches  a  truck 
with  flowers  for  the  suite. 

An  attendant  checks  on  Godrey's  ca- 
bana, the  one  nearest  the  beach,  to  see  if 
the  phone  is  in  order  and  everything  ship- 
shape. The  telephone  company  alerts  a 
small  corps  of  engineers,  to  get  out  there 
and  set  up  the  wires  and  mikes  for  tomor- 
row morning's  show.  The  wire  to  New 
York  will  cost  Godfrey  $700  an  hour,  by 
the  way. 

All  over  Miami  phones  are  tinkling. 
About  fifty  women  call  up  fifty  other 
women  to  say,  "Arthur  Godfrey's  gonna 
be  at  the  Kenilworth  tomorrow.  Let's  go 
out  and  take  a  look  at  him." 

This,  of  course,  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  frantic  activity  that  takes  place  as  a 
result  of  Godfrey's  decision  to  get  a  few 
hours  of  sun,  but  it  will  give  you  the 
general  idea. 

It  is  when  the  motorcade  from  the  air- 
port arrives  at  the  hotel,  disgorging  God- 
frey and  "all  those  people  who  string  along 
behind  him,"  that  Sheehan's  real  work 
begins.  Sheehan  is  in  this  business  because 
he  loves  it,  and  he  had  darned  well  better 
love  it  right  now,  because  he  is  confronted 
with  the  Ultimate  Problem  any  mortal 
hotel  manager  should  ever  have  to  face, 
and  live. 

Sheehan,  greeting  Godfrey  and  the  God- 
frey camp,  gives  no  indication  that  he  has 
spent  hours  running  at  super-speed,  or 
that  he  fully  expects  to  run  even  faster 
until  midnight  tonight,  resuming  at  six 
the  next  morning,  simply  because  Godfrey 
wants  a  few  hours  of  sun.  Everything  is 
ready.  Sheehan  smiles  his  pleasant  hello 
to  Mary  Godfrey,  and  nods  to  Pat  and 
Mike — Pat,  the  little  girl  who  someone 
once  said  looks  like  an  Arthur  Godfrey 
put  in  a  hot  tub  and  shrunk  to  size,  and 
Mike,  the  little  boy  of  whom  Godfrey 
once  said  to  Sheehan: 

"You'll  recognize  my  son.  He  looks 
just  like  me,  without  the  bags  under  the 
eyes." 

The  lobby  of  the  Kenilworth  is  seething 
with  the  hundred  women  who  talked  over 
the  phone  yesterday.  They  are  Godfrey's 
fans,  who  put  their  desire  to  see  him 
above  his  need  for  rest  and  privacy,  which 
is  their  privilege;  it  is  also  Godfrey's 
privilege  to  sidestep  them,  and  he  does 
this  with  Sheehan  running  interference  as 
far  as  the  elevators. 

Eventually,  most  of  the  sensation-seek- 
ing people  go  home.  A  few  determined 
souls  remain.  One  old  lady,  who  looks 
like  a  bedraggled  Whistler's  Mother, 
approaches  Sheehan  and  asks  if  he  will 
allow  her  to  walk  over  all  the  stretches 
of  carpet  that  Godfrey  habitually  treads 
when  he  is  in  residence  here. 

She  is  the  least  of  his  troubles. 

As  he  stands  guard  at  the  front  desk, 
a  distinguished  white-haired  gentleman 
comes  in,  twirls  his  impeccable,  romantic 
moustache,  and  says,  "I  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Godfrey,  Suh.  I  believe  he's  expecting  me." 

"Mr.  Godfrey  isn't  expecting  anyone, 
but  I'll  take  your  message  if  you  care  to 
leave  one,"  Sheehan  murmurs.   The  south- 


ern   colonel    asks,    "Y'got    a    bookie    here, 
awready?    I  got  some  hot  tips  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Sheehan  shrugs  wearily.  Another 
typical  small-time  crook,  trying  to  get 
next  to  the  big  time,  with  a  horse  to 
peddle. 

"The  Kenilworth,"  he  says  emphatically, 
"does  not  ke.ep  bookies."  And  the  phony 
southern  colonel  retires  in  haste,  retrieving 
the  distinguished  moustache  as  it  slips 
awry. 

He  might  have  saved  Sheehan's  time  in 
the  first  place,  because  Godfrey  is  not  a 
track  man.  He  doesn't  go  for  the  horses 
much.  Oh,  occasionally — yes.  He'll  go 
out  to  the  track,  but  he  spends  more  time 
there  talking  with  friends  than  watching 
the  races  or  the  tote-board. 

He'd  much  rather  get  up  in  the  morning, 
pull  on  a  pair-  of  swimming  trunks,  and  go 
down  to  the  pool.  After  the  radio  show  is 
over,  it's  understood  that  he  is  to  be  left 
alone.  Even  De  Orsey,  his  manager,  retires 
to  the  card  room  and  plays  pinochle.  The 
staff  of  the  hotel,  under  Sheehan's  vigi- 
lant  direction,   is   geared   to   protect  him. 

In  the  final  view  of  Godfrey's  very  pri- 
vate life  in  Bal  Harbour,  we  had  better 
leave  the  management  that  coddles  and 
protects  him,  and  look  directly  at  Arthur 
Godfrey  himself.  I  did  this  the  other 
early  afternoon. 

I  sat  at  a  table  in  the  bay  of  the  dining 
room  that  commands  a  perfect  view  of 
the  pool  and  cabana  area.  Godfrey  was 
lying  in  a  lounge  chair,  when  I  first  recog- 
nized him. 

During  the  next  hour,  he  did  the  fol- 
lowing things.  He  was  not  observed,  as  far 
as  he  knew. 

He  went  to  the  diving  board,  and  started 
to  dive.  He  made  a  passable  attempt  at 
a  swan  and  cut  the  water  cleanly,  though 
he  lost  the  correct  line  of  his  legs  just  as 
he  touched.  He  came  out,  shook  his  head 
at  the  lifeguard,  went  back  to  the  board, 
and  tried  the  dive  again.  This  time  he 
kept  his  legs  together  all  the  way  down, 
but  was  obviously  concentrating  so  hard 
on  them  that  he  forgot  to  arch  his  arms 
properly,  and  also  made  quite  a  lot  of 
splash.  He  tried  that  same  dive  six  times 
in  a  row,  until  finally  he  made  one  he 
wasn't  ashamed  of.  He  worked  doggedly 
over  three  simple  dives  and  persisted  at 
each,  in  repeated  tries,  until  he  succeeded. 
I  rather  liked  him  for  that;  I  had  never 
thought  of  Godfrey  as  possessing  such 
traits  as  endless  patience  with  his  own 
shortcomings,  and  a  die-hard  stick-to-it- 
iveness  in  overcoming  them. 

Maybe  here  was  the  answer  about  God- 
frey, why  he  climbed  to  the  very  top  in 
his  profession,  and  why  he  stays  there. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
does  his  broadcasts  and  TV  shows,  looking 
and  sounding  like  a  vague,  almost  fumb- 
ling, good-natured  country  boy  with  an 
astonishing  sense  of  humor  and  a  big- 
city  leer — exaggerated  as  only  a  country 
boy  could  exaggerate  it.  But  you  believe 
Godfrey  stumbled  into  all  this  by  tripping 
over  the  doorsill  of  a  broadcasting  studio, 
and  that  he  has  continued  being  success- 
ful by  indirection  and  easy-going  luck. 

Nothing  except  a  theory  like  that  could 
add  up  to  more  sheer  nonsense.  What  has 
happened  to  Godfrey  has  been  designed, 
carefully  planned,  and  worked  out  with 
the  same  merciless  hard  work  that  he 
expends,  during  his  few  private  hours  of 
rest,  trying  to  become  a  good  diver.  Hav 
ing  finished  his  session  on  the  diving 
board,  Godfrey  went  to  the  shuffleboard 
courts  and  joined  Jack  O'Brian,  his  pilot, 
and  some  members  of  his  cast  for  a  halt 
hour  game — at  which  he  worked  just  as 
hard,  with  the  same  intensity  of  purpose 


as  he  had  at  diving.  After  that  he  sprawled 
in  a  deck  chair  and  simply  faced  the  sun, 
completely  relaxed,  until  it  was  time  to 
go  in.  He  had  certainly  accomplished  the 
purpose  which  had  first  occurred  to  him 
the  morning  before  in  New  York. 

Godfrey  does  not  spend  every  hour  of 
his  time  at  his  hotel,  of  course,  although 
when  he  has  only  a  day  or  two  it's  almost 
too  much  trouble  to  leave  the  small  but 
complete  city  right  on  the  Bal  Harbour 
beach. 

He  likes  to  go  to  Little  Joe's  for  stone 
crabs,  as  does  everyone  else  in  Miami, 
and  he  is  a  devotee  of  Italian  food.  There 
is  a  good,  rather  elegant  restaurant  called 
the  Park  Avenue.  And,  of  course,  he  has 
friends  who  invite  him  to  parties  in 
Miami,  or  on  a  tour  of  the  night  spots. 

In  his  own  hotel,  if  he  goes  into  the 
dining  room  for  dinner,  he  usually  walks 
quietly  with  his  head  down  and  eyelids 
lowered,  glancing  neither  to  right  nor  left, 
until  he  reaches  his  table.  This  is  because 
the  dining  room  is  open  to  the  public,  is 
operated  like  a  nightclub  and  has  shows. 
Some  patrons  there  have  interpreted  this 
as  a  snooty  attitude  on  his  part.  Nothing 
could  be  less  true.  Heaven  knows,  God- 
frey is  no  shy  violet  of  a  personality.  He 
couldn't  be  and  do  the  work  he  does.  But 
when  he  is  on  these  little  excursions  where 
his  sole  purpose  is  to  have  a  few  hours  of 
private  life  at  any  cost,  he  does  not  want 
to  be  a  personality;  he  wants  to  merge 
with  the  crowd,  be  just  like  any  other  guest 
having  dinner  and  watching  the  show. 

The  people  in  Miami  who  encounter 
Godfrey  off  and  on,  during  his  visits  there, 
are  of  two  minds  about  him.  Those  who 
really  know  him  intimately  love  him  with 
the  kind  of  affection  usually  inspired  by  a 
large,  personable,  sometimes  capricious 
pet  Newfoundland.  But  chance  acquaint- 
ances, and  those  who  seek  him  out  purely 
for  personal  gain,  find  the  going  some- 
times very  sticky  indeed,  and  are  wont 
to  go  about,  remarking  that  Godfrey  is 
getting  too  big  for  his  britches.  This,  for 
a  time  at  least,  was  the  personal  opinion 
of  a  popular  young  woman  who  has  a 
public  relations  job  in  Miami  and  who 
was  introduced  to  Godfrey  one  recent 
evening.  After  a  moment  or  two  of  casual 
chat,  she  mentioned  what  her  work  was. 
Godfrey  drew  back,  registering  distaste 
and  terror,  and  hissed,  "Oh — a  lady  of  the 
press — "  The  lady,  who  has  an  Irish 
temper  and  was  a  little  hung  over  anyway, 
didn't  go  along  with  the  gag.  She  snapped 
out  a  caustic  remark  that  raised  a  ques- 
tion about  Godfrey's  qualifications  as  a 
gentleman,  and  departed  in  a  huff.  The 
next  day,  she  was  sitting  at  lunch,  heard 
a  familiar  voice  saying  "Hello,"  and  looked 
up  to  find  Godfrey  himself  standing  at  her 
elbow. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  humbly.  "I  didn't 
mean  it  the  way  you  took  it,  really.  I  was 
only  kidding." 

"How,"  asks  the  lady  of  the  press,  "can 
you  hold  a  grudge  against  a  guy  who  can 
apologize  as  handsomely  and  as  simply 
as  that?"  In  her  subsequent  dealings  with 
him  she  has  respected  his  need  for  privacy 
and  he  has  respected  her  personal  dignity 
and  pride  in  her  work.  Their  mutual  defi- 
nition of  each  other:    "A  grand  guy." 

Somehow,  no  matter  how  hard  everyone 
has  had  to  work,  no  matter  how  many 
people  have  had  to  turn  their  lives  and 
habits  upside  down  for  a  whole  weekend, 
no  matter  how  much  money  has  been 
spent  and  how  many  hopeful  men  and 
women  have  been  inevitably  disappointed 
— all  because  Arthur  Godfrey  looked  out 
at  the  snow  and  remembered  Bal  Harbour 
— the  word  passed  around  after  he  has 
gathered  everyone  together  and  flown 
back  to  New  York  is  pretty  unanimous: 

"Godfrey?    Yeah — a  grand  guy." 
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(Continued  from  page  55) 
stopped  and  Bert  turned  to  the  director. 

"You  don't  need  me  in  this  bit,"  he  said, 
grinning.  "It's  good  without  me  and  I'm 
just  taking  up  space." 

Now  that's  something  in  show  business. 
This  was  The  Bert  Parks  Show  and  Bert 
was  the  star,  with  everything  presumably 
built  around  him.  Now,  many  stars  keep  in 
the  camera's  range  even  if  it  means  trying 
to  crowd  in  with  an  elephant.  But  here  was 
a  new  twist:  A  star  who  excused  himself 
from  a  scene  to  improve  the  show.  Right 
then,  I  knew  I'd  like  Bert. 

My  early  relationship  with  Bert  was 
pleasant  but  businesslike,  based  on  a  mu- 
tual respect  for  each  other's  talents.  Our 
friendship  grew  from  day  to  day.  Friend- 
ship is  a  serious,  wholehearted  matter  to 
Bert  and  he  looks  before  he  leaps. 

As  we  got  to  know  each  other,  we  found 
that  in  some  ways  we  were  both  alike. 
Both  of  us  are  squares:  Bert  from  Geor- 
gia and  me  from  Indiana.  Just  a  couple 
of  country  boys. 

Everyone  knows  that  when  Bert  does 
something  for  you  that's  it.  He  gets  very 
uncomfortable  when  you  make  a  fuss  over 
him.  On  the  other  side,  Bert  is  the  kind 
who  does  not  fuss  over  his  associates  but 
he's  fair  with  praise. 

You  know  how  many  different  programs 
Bert  is  on.  This  is  a  great  strain  on  a  per- 
former and  naturally  even  the  best  of 
actors  have  bad  days.  Shows  on  those 
days  literally  go  haywire.  It  happens  to 
Bert. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Bert  gets  up- 
set, even  angry,  once  in  a  while.  But  he 
holds  in  his  temper.  I  remember  one  day 
that  was  particularly  bad.  Lines  had 
been  missed,  props  refused  to  work  and 
the  pay-off  came  as  Bert  was  walking 
back  into  the  camera.  A  stagehand 
swung  a  chair  in  his  path  and  Bert  all 
but  fell  on  his  face.  He  grunted,  "Watch 
it!"  Those  two  words  for  people  who 
know  Bert  were  the  equivalent  of  being 
screamed  at  by  a  less -restrained  star. 

That's  not  all  of  the  story.  The  mo- 
ment Bert  had  finished  the  song,  he  rushed 
backstage  looking  for  the  stagehand.  To 
really  bawl  him  out?  No.  Bert  said, 
"Look,  fellow,  I'm  sorry  I  lost  my  tem- 
per.   Forgive  me." 

Usually,  you  have  a  crying  session  after 
such  "black  Mondays."  The  writers  gen- 
erally are  the  scapegoats.  Maybe  a  word 


Bert's  a  Wonderful  Guy! 

isn't  said  to  them,  but  the  star  and  cast 
and  producer  give  them  the  baleful  stare 
that's  worth  a  thousand  lashes  at  the 
whipping  post.  But  not  on  a  Parks  show. 

After  a  bad  one,  Bert  forgets  it.  He 
looks  at  me,  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
says,  "Well,  we  blew  one."  On  the  other 
hand,  after  a  show  that  goes  off  with  lots 
of  flash  and  laughs,  Bert  says,  "Bobby, 
that  was  much  too  good  for  me." 

Bert  has  licked  the  personal  hazards — 
nervousness,  temper  and  conceit — that  fre- 
quently characterize  stars.  He's  licked 
them  in  the  way  he  has  organized  his  life. 
Again  I  must  make  comparisons,  but  it's 
the  only  way  you  can  appreciate  why 
Bert  is  different.  After  a  show,  a  lot  of 
the  big  comedians  head  for  Lindy's  or 
some  other  hangout.  Far  into  the  night 
goes  the  discussion.  If  the  show  went  bad, 
they  get  out  the  crying  towel.  If  the  show 
was  a  success,  they  pound  each  others' 
backs.  Bert  Parks,  whether  the  show  is 
beautiful  or  pitiful,  is  in  his  car  ten  min- 
utes later  driving  up  the  West  Side  high- 
way to  his  family. 

Bert  is  first  and  last  a  family  man,  de- 
voted to  his  wife  and  children.  It's  im- 
possible to  imagine  him  sacrificing  any- 
thing that  has  any  influence  on  his  family's 
health  or  happiness  for  the  sake  of  his 
career.  He  has  kept  his  private  life  well 
removed  from  the  entertainment  field  by 
buying  a  home,  handsome  but  not  osten- 
tatious, up  in  Connecticut.  It's  a  long 
trip  for  him  to  get  home,  but  he  leaves 
New  York  and  its  frantic  tempo  behind. 
An  evening  with  the  Parks'  is  the  kind  of 
night  anyone  is  likely  to  spend  with  his 
own  next-door  neighbor.  If  you  arrive 
in  the  afternoon,  you  may  find  Bert 
polishing  up  his  car  or  playing  with  the 
children,  the  twins,  Jeff  and  Joel,  and 
Petty.    You'll   meet  Annette,   Bert's   wife. 

"She's  the  luckiest  and  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me,"  he's  said.  Other 
times  he  may  look  at  some  beat-up  friend 
about  to  go  home  and  remark,  "He's  not 
lucky  like  us,  you  know.  When  he  gets 
home,  it  just  starts  all  over  again." 

By  "it,"  I  think  Bert  refers  to  the  ten- 
sions and  problems,  pushing  and  shoving, 
you  find  in  business.  Some  wives  carry 
on,  more  or  less,  just  like  the  boss  when 
husband  gets  home.  Not  Annette.  Never 
Annette.  The  two  of  them  have  a  love 
and  respect  for  each  other  that  is  unfor- 
tunately   rare    with    most    couples.     And 


Annette  is  liked  by  everyone.  Her  friends 
are  just  as  loyal,  appreciative  fans  as 
Bert's  multitude  of  admirers. 

Annette,  alone,  is  enough  reason  for 
Bert's  jet-propelled  escape  from  Manhat- 
tan. But  the  children,  too,  are  pretty 
wonderful.  You  don't  have  to  ask  Bert 
about  them.  He'll  tell  you.  His  daughter 
Petty  is  just  three  years  old  and  every 
bit  the  lovely  woman  her  mother  is.  She 
even  talks  like  an  adult.  She's  the  first 
child  her  age  I've  known  who  has  no 
trouble  pronouncing  my  wife's  name, 
Helen.  That's  because  the  family — includ- 
ing twins  Jeff  and  Joel,  who  are  pushing 
six  years — treat  her  like  a  lady  and  never 
indulge  in  baby  talk.  Bert  and  Annette 
set  a  good  example. 

Take  Bert.  Betty  Ann  Grove,  who  has 
worked  with  Bert  for  three  years,  and  on 
other  shows  and  with  other  stars,  too,  can 
tell  you  Bert  is  tops  in  courtesy.  He  has 
never  raised  his  voice  or  used  bad  language 
in  her  presence.  His  toughest  expression 
is,  "Let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks." 

Take  the  others  on  the  show.  They'll 
tell  you  Bert's  a  swell  guy.  He  goes  to 
bat  for  them  and,  when  something  goes 
wrong,  he  takes  the  responsibility.  He's 
a  great  performer  not  because  it's  a  job 
to  make  people  happy  but  because  he  en- 
joys everything  he  does.  Bert  thinks  more 
of  his  audience  than  himself  or  any  part 
of  the  show.  A  director  on  one  of  Bert's 
quiz  shows  will  verify  this. 

Bert  was  on  the  air,  talking  to  a  young 
soldier  and  his  wife.  The  director,  wor- 
ried about  all  of  the  other  acts  that  had  to 
get  in,  gave  Bert  the  hurry-up  sign.  Bert 
ignored  him.  The  producer  made  a  push- 
ing sign  with  his  hands  that  -meant  Bert 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  couple,  pronto!  Bert 
went  ahead  and  finished  the  interview  in 
his  own  time. 

Later,  he  told  the  director,  "Look,  these 
people  came  up  to  talk  to  me.  I  wasn't 
going  to  hurry  them.  It  meant  something 
to  them  and  it  meant  a  lot  to  me." 

It's  always  that  important  to  Bert,  even 
though  a  well -rehearsed  dance  routine  or 
one  of  his  songs  has  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
remainder  of  the  show.  And  it  reveals 
something  wonderful  about  the  man:  His 
stature  has  grown  in  show  business,  but 
he  hasn't  grown  away  from  the  people  who 
made  him.  Yes,  he's  a  great  big  star  but 
he's  got  a  great  big  heart  to  go  with  it 
That's  the  wonderful  Bert  Parks  I  know. 


(Continued  from  page  41) 
Red  explained   that  he  didn't   carry   pic- 
tures   with    him — "but    if    you    think    he 
would  like  a  menu — "  he  offered. 

The  boy's  father  came  over  to  thank 
Red  personally.  "My  boy  is  a  great  fan 
of  yours,"  he  said. 

"Why  don't  you  bring  him  over?  I'd 
like  to  meet  him,"  said  Red. 

The  father  hesitated,  then  said  quietly, 
"I'd  rather  not.  I'm  afraid  it  would  em- 
barrass him  too  much.  My  son  stutters 
very  badly.  He  always  has — ever  since 
he  started  to  speak."  Red  protested  that 
everything  would  be  all  right  and  the 
father  finally  agreed  to  see  if  he  could 
persuade  the  child  to  come. 

Red  and  Georgia  watched  him.  In  their 
own  minds  was  the  keen  memory  of 
n  another  who  had  been  thus  afflicted  not 
too  many  years  ago.  A  G.I.  who  was 
assigned  to  a  troopship,  the  U.S.S.  West 
Point,  as  an  entertainer.  He'd  put  on  ten 
84 


Laughter  for  Peter 

one-and-a-half  hour  shows  every  day  for 
the  troops  going  over,  and  the  same  amount 
for  the  wounded  coming  back.  Until 
finally  he'd  collapsed,  with  shattered  nerves 
and  a  serious  speech  impediment.  But 
another  G.I.,  named  Smitty,  in  the  ad- 
joining room  in  the  Army  hospital  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  suffering  from  far  more  serious 
injuries.  He  wasn't  expected  to  make  it. 
And  in  concentrating  on  helping  him 
laugh — and  live — the  G.I.  had  completely 
recovered.  .  .  .  Yes,  stuttering  was  no 
stranger  to  Red,  the  former  G.I. 

The  frail  child,  returning  with  his  father, 
approached  them  hesitantly.  His  father 
introduced  Peter  to  Red  and  Red  motioned 
for  him  to  sit  down,  but  the  boy  shook  his 
head.  As  long  as  he  kept  his  mouth  closed, 
as  long  as  he  didn't  say  anything,  his 
secret  was  safe.  Maybe  they  wouldn't 
know. 

"Sit  down,  Peter,"  Georgia  smiled,  "and 
have  an  ear  of  corn  with  Red."    He  still 


hesitated.  "Please,"  she  urged.  "Red  wants 
you  to.  Sit  down  and  talk  to  us." 

Pressed,    Peter    said,    "I    c-c-c-an't. 
s-s-s-t-u-t-t-er." 

"W-w-w-e-11,  wh-wh-why  d-d-d-on't 
you-you  s-s-s-t-op?"  stammered  Red. 

The  boy's  flushed  embarrassment  turned 
to  frank  incredulity,  as  though  he  dis- 
believed his  own  ears.  His  mouth  fell 
open  with  shock — as  did  his  father's  when 
he  heard  him  say,  and  with  no  hesitation — 
"Gee,  Mr.  Skelton,  do  you  stutter  too?" 

This  was  no  modern  miracle,  but  it  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  "C-c-come 
on — let's  all  g-g-go  outside  and  w-w-atch 
the  f-i-r-e f-all,"  grinned  Red. 

"Yes,  let's,"  Peter  answered  and  his 
laughter  rang  through  the  dining  room. 

But  the  blazing  coals  falling  over  the 
cliffs  this  night  were  no  match  for  the 
happy  light  and  the  glad  mist  that  came 
from  an  overflowing  heart  into  a  father's 
eyes    at    the    sound    of    Peter's    laughter. 


Encore  for  Happiness 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

known  whether  it  would  ever  open  again. 
And  all  Hollywood  had  shared  the  sorrow 
of  the  red-headed  girl  from  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, who  had  provided  the  public  with 
so  much  laughter,  and  of  her  adoring, 
good-looking  husband.  Tragic,  indeed, 
that  sorrow  should  come  to  this  couple 
whom  they  so  proudly  considered  movie- 
land's  ideally  married  pair.  Theirs  was 
the  kind  of  love  story  that  should  end 
"happily  ever  after."  Their  friends  grieved 
with  them,  even  as  months  earlier  they 
had  been  the  first  to  rejoice. 

Through  nine  years  of  marriage,  Lucille 
and  Desi  had  wanted  a  baby.  They  were 
probably  the  last  to  hear  the  happy  news. 
Most  of  the  world  had  heard  it  the  night 
before  them  but  they  hadn't  turned  on 
their  radio.  .  .  . 

To  those  who  live  then  lives  before  the 
public,  there's  nothing  particularly  strange 
about  discovering  you're  going  to  be  a 
mother — while  waiting  for  the  first  show 
at  the  Roxy.  But  to  find  it  out  from  Walter 
Winchell,  yet.  .  .  . 

They  were  reading  his  column  in  the 
dressing  room  before  the  show.  "Lucy! 
Honey?"  said  her  husband.  A  question 
and  an  exclamation  at  the  same  time. 

His  wife  was  equally  and  joyously 
stunned.  "Call  the  doctor,  quick — and  find 
out,"  she  said. 

But,  as  it  happened;  the  doctor  didn't 
know  either.  He  hadn't  been  informed  yet 
by  the  laboratory.  Lucille  and  Desi  were 
just  going  on  stage  when  they  received 
confirmation  from  the  doctor  that  the 
happy  news  one  of  Winchell's  laboratory 
informants  had  scooped  them  on  was 
true.  .  .  . 

It  seemed  fitting  to  them  that  they  should 
receive  the  news  there.  For  it  had  been 
eight  years  ago  on  that  same  stage  that 
they'd  announced  their  marriage.  Desi 
was  playing  the  Roxy  and,  with  all  the 
hurried  arrangements  and  excitement,  he'd 
missed  the  first  show.  By  the  time  he 
returned,  the  news  was  out,  and  when  he 
rushed  out  on  the  stage — it  was  "snowing" 
from  the  balcony  to  the  floor  of  the  stage. 
Desi  had  choked  up,  unable  to  speak.  The 
"snow"  was  rice — and  the  entire  audience 
to  a  man  and  woman — were  throwing  rice 
at  him.  Desi  led  Lucille  out  on  the  stage 
and  proudly  introduced  her,  his  wife,  his 
bride. 

They'd  signed  for  twelve  weeks  of  book- 
ings, and  they  played  them.  They  returned 
home  full  of  happy  plans  for  the  future. 
Then  early  one  morning  they  were  in  an 
'ambulance  streaking  along  Ventura  Boule- 
l  vard,  with  sirens  screaming. 

The  return  trip  wasn't  hurried — no  need 
for  hurry  then.  And  the  quiet  was 
funereal.  .  .  . 

Their  doctor  reassured  them.  They 
•nust  not  give  up  hope.  They  must  believe. 
And  Lucille  and  Desi  did  believe.  And 
they  prayed.  And  within  three  months 
another  reservation  had  been  made  for  the 
little  gray  and  yellow  kingdom,  for  a  rosy 
ittle  occupant  who  would  be  named  Lucie 
Desiree. 

lother's  Day — and  in  her  hand  Lucille 
11   held   a   magical   gift.    The   magic   of 
i.  A  gift  Desi  had  designed  and  ordered 
ly  months  before — and  had  never  can- 
led.    The  jewelled  key  to  the  nursery, 
pmbol   of  their   ten-year   dream   come 
.   .   of   their   encore   for   happiness. 
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(Continued  from  page  39) 
The  duets  came  about  quite  naturally. 
There  was  that  first  love  song  they  did 
together,  "You  and  the  Night  and  the 
Music."  Then  requests  poured  in,  for 
others.  People  wanted  to  hear  them  sing 
"I  Love  You  Truly,"  "Take  Me  In  Your 
Arms,"  "They  Didn't  Believe  Me,"  and 
many  more.  Someone  suggested  record- 
ings but  they  were  told  that  even  a  great 
team  like  Nelson  Eddy  and  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  had  not  sold  too  many  duets  on 
records.  Then  distributors  and  record- 
store  owners  began  to  get  inquiries,  re- 
quests that  snowballed  into  a  demand  for 
Parker- Marlowe  recordings.  "All  due  to 
the  enormous  impact  of  television  and  the 
huge  audiences  it  reaches,  added  to  radio," 
Frank  explains. 

Frank  is  a  practical  joker,  and  a  tease. 
He  likes  to  come  to  rehearsal  in  crazy 
shirts,  he  wears  brilliantly  patterned  swim- 
ming trunks,  but  when  he  goes  on  the 
street  he  looks  like  an  advertisement  for 
the  well-dressed,  well-groomed  man.  He 
is  a  fine  dancer,  a  superb  tangoist.  Has  a 
witty  tongue — and  a  sweet  smile  that  makes 
every  woman  want  to  mother  him.  The 
people  who  work  with  him  on  the  show 
will  tell  you  that  he  is  a  real  trouper, 
right  there  in  any  emergency,  quick  to 
help  if  anyone  is  unsure  or  forgets  a  line 
for  a  moment. 

He  teases  Marion  Marlowe  about  the 
pigtails  she  wears  to  rehearsals,  those 
lovely  braids  she  piles  on  top  of  her  head 
when  she  gets  dressed  up.  He  threatens 
to  cut  off  the  braids  with  a  scissor  some 


The  Miracle  Did  Happen 

day,  when  he  turns  quickly  during  a  re- 
hearsal number  and  they  slap  him  in  the 
face!  He  teases  her  about  the  oversize, 
flat  shoes  she  wears  to  rehearsals.  "Those 
big  shoes,"  he  will  say,  "on  such  a  graceful 
girl!"  He  teases  Janette  Davis  about  the 
way  she  hides  a  serious,  intelligent  mind 
under  a  devil-may-care  manner.  "Her 
whole  personality  seems  to  bloom  in  front 
of  your  eyes  when  you  really  get  to  talk 
to  her,"  he  tells  you. 

Like  the  other  Godfrey  troupers,  he  is 
an  early  riser,  gets  to  the  studio  by  8:30 
A.M.  for  rehearsals.  He  lives  in  a  small 
bachelor  apartment,  which  he  has  deco- 
rated stunningly,  mostly  in  dark  greens 
and  reds,  but  the  only  time  he  can  spend 
in  it  is  weekends — unless  he  goes  down  to 
Godfrey's  farm  in  Virginia  or  takes  a 
quick  flight  with  him  for  a  Florida  week- 
end. He  isn't  married,  was  once,  is  willing 
again  if  he  meets  the  girl.  He  is  in  his 
late  forties  now,  looks  younger.  Women 
write  him  love  letters,  but  he  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that  whole  families  write,  too, 
including  Papa  and  the  kids. 

Frank  was  born  in  New  York,  on  an 
April  29  .  .  .  began  singing  in  a  church 
choir  .  .  .  studied  here  in  America  and  in 
Italy,  where  one  of  his  married  sisters 
lived.  He  went  into  musical  shows  .  .  . 
even  danced  a  little  .  .  .  first  found  radio 
fame  as  the  "fresh  guy"  on  the  Jack  Benny 
radio  show,  followed  by  featured  roles 
with  Burns  and  Allen,  Ben  Bernie,  Eddie 
Cantor,  Fred  Allen,  Bob  Hope  ...  many 
more.  He  made  two  motion  pictures  in 
Hollywood,     "Transatlantic     Merry     Go 


Round"  and  "Sweet  Surrender."  It  was 
while  singing  in  opera  in  Washington — the 
role  of  Alfredo  in  "La  Traviata"— that 
Arthur  Godfrey  gave  him  a  wonderful 
review  on  his  radio  program  and  invited 
Frank  to  visit  .  .  .  this  before  Godfrey 
came  to  conquer  New  York  radio  audi- 
ences, too  .  .  .  and  they  have  been  good 
friends  ever  since. 

Frank  never  ceases  marveling  at  the 
weird  things  that  happen  to  him  as  a 
result  of  the  show.  He  was  hurrying  home 
after  the  Wednesday  night  television  show, 
fighting  off  a  cold  and  feeling  quite  ill, 
when  a  man  stopped  him  near  the  studio 
and  asked  if  he  was  Frank  Parker.  Unable 
to  stand  and  talk,  but  also  unwilling  to 
offend,  it  seemed  easier  to  Frank  to  deny 
it  and  get  on  home.  "The  man  insisted  he 
had  just  seen  me  on  television,  which  of 
course  was  true,  and  I  knew  I  couldn't 
admit  I  was  Parker,  after  first  denying  it, 
without  making  him  angry.  So  it  seemed 
simpler  to  go  on  with  the  little  game.  I 
said  I  was  sorry,  I  wasn't  Frank  Parker, 
and  I  started  to  hurry  away.  He  looked 
after  me  unbelievingly,  then  called,  'For- 
give me  for  insulting  you.'  I  will  never 
lie  to  anyone  again,  no  matter  how  incon- 
venient it  is  to  tell  the  truth.    Never!" 

Most  of  the  time  he  is  happy  to  be  recog- 
nized, proud  that  people  remember  him 
from  the  early  days  and  that  the  young- 
sters know  him  now  .  .  .  never  forgetful 
of  the  miracle  that  has  happened  to  him, 
at  a  time  when  he  thought  he  might  be 
out  of  show  business  forever  .  .  .  nor  of  all 
the  people  who  welcomed  him  back. 


(Continued  from  page  56) 
starring  began  last  Labor  Day,  when  Pat 
created  the  television  role  of  Betty,  in 
The  Egg  and  I,  a  CBS  daily  dramatic 
program  based  on  Betty  MacDonald's  book 
by  the  same  name.  John  Craven,  son  of 
actor  Frank  Craven,  plays  Betty's  hus- 
band, Jim,  and  there  is  a  big  cast  of  the 
Kettles,  the  family  next  door,  and  the 
other  neighbors  on  the  farm  in  North 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

To  complete  the  theatrical  circle  to 
which  she  was  born,  Pat  in  private  life  is 
married  to  artist  and  playwright  Donald 
Bevan,  co-author  of  a  Broadway  hit  play, 
"Stalag  17."  How  Pat  and  Don  met  is  a 
complicated  story,  complicated  that  is  by 
the  practical  joking  of  a  girl  they  both 
knew.  At  this  point,  some  five  years  ago, 
Pat  was  already  well  established  as  an 
actress.  During  her  senior  school  year 
she  had  played  Corliss  Archer  in  the  radio 
series,  until  the  program  moved  to  the 
West  Coast.  After  graduation  she  went 
into  the  Chicago  company  of  "Kiss  and 
Tell,"  the  stage  version  of  the  Corliss  Ar- 
cher story,  and  again  played  Corliss.  She 
had  experience  in  summer  stock  after  that, 
and  in  radio  and  on  the  stage.  Altogether, 
she  has  now  been  in  seven  Broadway 
shows. 

This  was  the   year   1946,   however,   and 

Pat  was  planning  a  vacation  in  Honolulu. 

She  wanted  to  sublet  her  apartment,  and  a 

friend  who  worked  for  the  New  York  office 

of  a  film  company  looked  at  it,  decided  it 

was   too   small.     Pat   gave   up,   locked   up 

and  went  away.    The  girl,  on  an  impulse, 

r    called  a  young  artist  who  worked  for  the 

M    film  company,  impersonated  Pat  over  the 

telephone  and  invited  him  to  a  party  in 

the    locked    apartment.     As    it    happened, 
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Born  To  Act 

the  artist  and  Pat  had  another  mutual 
friend  who  had  been  trying  to  bring  them 
together,  so  the  invitation  didn't  sound 
implausible.  He  came  and  waited  in  the 
apartment  house  lobby.  He  waited  for 
several  hours,  thinking  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  the  time.  Finally  he  left,  filled 
with  dark  thoughts  about  women  in  gen- 
eral and  Pat  Kirkland  in  particular. 

When,  months  later,  the  two  actually 
did  meet,  there  was  a  bit  of  explaining  to 
do.  Pat  had  never  heard  of  the  party 
and  Don  never  wanted  to  hear  about  it 
again! 

"He  wasn't  much  taken  with  me  at 
first,"  Pat  says  now,  "after  what  he  had 
been  through  on  my  account.  But  in  No- 
vember, 1948,  we  were  married!"  At  that 
time  Pat  was  playing  on  Broadway  in 
"The  Young  and  Fair,"  and  it  obligingly 
closed  a  week  later  so  they  could  have  a 
honeymoon. 

The  Bevans  have  two  children  and  there 
will  be  a  third  one  in  August.  Mark,  soon 
to  be  three,  was  nicknamed  Rusty  because 
of  the  red  hair  he  had  as  an  infant.  Now 
his  hair  is  pale  yellow,  and  he's  angelic- 
looking  with  his  blue  eyes,  but  the  name 
has  stuck.  Nan,  going  on  two,  is  the  real 
redhead,  with  dark  brown  eyes  like  Pat's. 
Pat  herself  has  dark  hair,  is  five  foot  three, 
is  serious  and  intense-looking  except 
when  she  smiles  and  then  her  brown  eyes 
dance. 

In  spite  of  scripts  to  be  learned  and  re- 
hearsals five  days  a  week,  Pat  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  at  home.  Pat  and  Don 
live  in  a  midtown  New  York  apartment, 
not  far  from  where  Pat  works,  so  she  can 
have  breakfast  with  the  family  and  a  romp 
with  the  children  before  she  leaves.  She 
is  home  before  dinner. 


On  weekends  there  is  a  back-to-the- 
soil  movement  in  the  Kirkland -Bevan 
household.  The  family  piles  into  the  car 
and  goes  off  to  Jack  Kirkland's  farm, 
which  they  love — it's  their  second  home. 
One  result  of  living  part-time  on  a  farm 
showed  up  when  Pat  had  to  milk  a  cow 
on  her  television  program.  The  script 
called  for  her  to  be  overjoyed  because 
Lady  Hyacinth  Buttercup  Bertram  had 
decided  to  give  some  milk,  and  Pat  was 
trying  to  make  the  scene  look  as  real  as 
possible.  She  had  learned  only  from 
watching  others,  but  she  did  as  she  had 
seen  them  do,  and  out  came  a  very  re- 
spectable trickle  of  the  wanted  liquid.  No 
viewer  could  doubt  her  farming  interest 
after  that. 

Sport,  the  dog,  was  originally  found  in  a 
dog  haven,  the  Bide-A-Wee  Home,  where 
producer  Montgomery  Ford  and  director 
Jack  Gage  discovered  him.  He  now  is  the 
property  of  the  program  and  the  pet  of 
the  cast.  Being  well-trained,  he  scratches 
on  the  door  of  the  set  that  forms  the 
kitchen,  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  when 
the  door  is  opened  he  is  being  let  outdoors, 
although  outdoors  is  just  another  set  made 
to  represent  a  barnyard.  This  too  is  a 
tribute  to  realism! 

To  this  day,  Pat  doesn't'  know  whether 
the  real  Betty  MacDonald  has  ever  seen 
her  performance  as  Betty  MacDonald. 
The  role  isn't  meant  to  be  an  impersona 
tion;  it  is  Pat  Kirkland,  actress,  playing  a 
young  married  girl  like  Betty,  whose  hfe 
on  a  farm  is  filled  with  a  succession  of 
problems  and  triumphs,  work  and  happi- 
ness. Even  Pat's  mother  on  the  show  is 
her  own  mother,  Nancy  Carroll,  who 
comes  on  to  play  the  part  whenever  the 
script  calls  for  her  appearance. 


Stay  As  Sweet  As 
You  Are 

(Continued  from  page  51) 
I  have  two  girl  friends  living  at  the  Bar- 
bizon  Hotel  for  Women   and   they've   ar- 
ranged to  get  me  a  room." 

"You  couldn't  do  better,"  I  assured  her. 
"Just  remember  you've  got  three  friends 
in  New  York  now.  Let  me  make  a  couple 
of  phone  calls — I've  got  an  idea."  My  idea 
was  the  Wolf  Associates  office.  They're 
the  producers  of  Hilltop  House  and,  in 
summertime,  might  be  able  to  use  extra 
help  to  replace  vacationing  employees. 
Herb  was  very  nice  about  letting  me  send 
Jean  around,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
she  called  me  to  report  ecstatically:  "I'm 
starting  on  Monday.  Jan,  it's  better  than 
a  movie — phones  ringing,  big  story  con- 
ferences, people  walking  up  and  down 
talking  dialogue  to  themselves!" 

With  the  satisfied  feeling  that  I  had 
helped  launch  at  least  a  small,  trim  boat, 
I  gave  Jean  my  blessing  and  made  a  din- 
ner date  with  her  to  meet  my  family. 

But,  late  in  the  week,  Jean  phoned  me 
to  beg.  off.  "If  you  wouldn't  mind,  Jan?  I 
mean,  I'm  so  grateful  and  all  that— but 
I've  got  something  to  do."  A  date?  A 
masculine  date?  "Oh,  yes!  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  introduced  us.  Remember  the 
day  Mr.  Wolf  sent  me  over  to  CBS  with 
those  script  changes,  and  the  boy  at  the 
desk  in  the  lobby  was  so  nice  to  me?" 

Of  course.  Young  Bill  Cronin,  one  of 
the  nicest  page-boys  in  the  studio  build- 
ing. He'd  stopped  me,  ^on  my  way  to  re- 
hearsal one  morning,  to  say:  "You've 
always  been  nice  to  me,  Miss  Miner,  so 
thanks  again."  Then,  seeing  my  puzzled 
look,  he'd  added:  "For  the  little  redhead 
— that's  a  sweet  kid,  Miss  Miner." 

As  the  summer  whirled  along,  I  saw  just 
enough  of  Jeanie  to  keep  posted  on  her 
activities — which,  happily,  were  many. 
She  met  a  small  assortment  of  other  young 
men,  but  none  of  them  were  in  the  run- 
ning with  Bill.  He  was  serious-minded 
and  intent  on  getting  ahead,  and  in  August 
Jeanie  told  me  that  possibly,  just  possibly, 
there  was  going  to  be  a  job  for  him  in 
the  publicity  department  of  one  of  the 
big  agencies  in  town.  But  something  was 
wrong  with  the  way  she  said  it. 

"It's  great  about  Bill,  and  I  do  have 
such  a  terrific  time   with  him,  Jan,"   she 

confided.   "But well,  look  at  him.  He's 

already  on  his  way  up.  He — well,  he 
knows  everybody.  And  he  never  gets 
tired  of  talking  about  you."  She  sighed. 
"It's  glamour,  and  that's  what  I  haven't 
got.  He  must  feel  as  if  I'm  a  kid  sister, 
tagging  along.  Me  and  my  shiny  face  and 
clothes   and   flat  heels " 

"Jeanie!  Nonsense!  Why  in  the  world 
do  you  think  Bill  dates  you  if  he  doesn't 
enjoy   it?" 

Try  as  I  might,  I  couldn't  convince 
Jeanie  that  she  was  off  on  the  wrong 
track.  A  boy  who'd  been  around  as  much 
as  Bill  was  sharp  enough  to  tell  what 
was  sheer  window-dressing  and  what  was 
real.  But  I  sensed  a  stubborn  certainty  in 
Jeanie  that  made  me  decide  to  keep  to  a 
hands-off  technique.  So,  biting  my  lip,  I 
said  nothing  when  she  assured  me,  "Don't 
worry.  When  I  come  back  to  town  in 
February,  after  my  business  course,  you'll 
see.   I've  learned   a   lot.   I'll   be   different." 

Jeanie  had  done  well  at  the  Wolf  office, 
and  Herb  Wolf  told  her  that  when  she 
had  her  typing  and  shorthand  well  in  hand, 
in  February,  he  would  find  a  place  for 
her.  Every  time  I  saw  Bill  I  hoped,  for 
his  sake,  that  Jeanie  would  just  leave 
herself  alone.  Obviously  she  had  his  in- 
terest, just  as  she  was. 

But  I   didn't   hope   hard   enough.   When 
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Offers  a  More  Convenient, 
Modernized  and  Higher-Type  Method! 

The  modern  woman  is  most  enthu- 
siastic over  the  extra  advantages  of 
Zonitors'  for  complete  hygiene  in- 
cluding internal  feminine  cleanliness 
—  so  important  to  her  health,  mar- 
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glass  vial     highly  effective  method! 
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Send  coupon  for  new  book  revealing  all 
about  these  intimate  physical  facts. 
Zonitors,  Dept.  ZBM-52, 100  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  17,  N.  Y.» 
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Jeanie  got  back  to  town  I  was  away  for 
the  weekend,  at  our  farm  in  Meredith, 
New  Hampshire.  So  Bill  saw  her  before  I 
did — and  on  the  Monday,  when  I  saw  him, 
he  looked  so  hurt  and  bewildered  that 
my  heart  gave  a  premonitory  twitch. 

"Am  I  glad  to  see  you!"  he  uttered. 
"Gosh,  Miss  Miner,  have  you  seen  Jeanie 
yet?" 

I  told  him  I'd  been  out  of  town.  He  said 
grimly,  "Wait  till  you  do.  I'm — I  don't 
know  what's  come  over  her.  She  looks 
like  a  combination  of  every  model  and 
showgirl  and  actress  in  New  York — all 
their  worst  points,  I  mean.  Jeanie,"  he 
said.  "That  wonderful  thing  she  had,  that 
kind  of  bounce  and  lift  she  gave  you  .  .  ." 
He  waved  his  hand  to  indicate  flight. 
"Gone.  And  I  thought.  .  .  ." 

I  knew  what  he  had  thought.  I'd 
thought  it  myself,  that  Jeanie  and  Bill 
were  two  kids  lucky  enough  to  have  found 
each  other  before  either  of  them  had  had 
the  bloom  worn  off.  When  Jeanie  called 
me  later  that  day  I  made  a  luncheon  date 
with  her  and  went  to  it  with  an  almost 
angry  determination  to  let  her  know  what 
I  thought.  But  when  I  saw  her,  I  couldn't. 
Oh,  it  was  bad  enough  to  get  angry  about 
.  .  .  the  too-lush,  too-professional  make- 
up, the  hardening  effect  of  her  new  hair-do 
and  a  highly  sophisticated  hat  .  .  .  but 
beneath  the  hat  the  warm  brown  eyes 
were  the  same.  They  still  had  that  eager, 
questioning  softness.  A  vulnerable  softness. 
You  couldn't  hurt  Jeanie.  I  couldn't  any- 
way. Even  when  she  told  me,  in  obvious 
bewilderment,  how  cold  Bill  had  seemed. 

"He  thinks  you've  changed,"  I  offered, 
guardedly. 

Jeanie  flushed.  "Of  course  I've  changed. 
I  wanted  him  to  be  proud  of  me,  so  I'd 
be  an  asset  when  he  took  me  out  .  .  ." 
She  fidgeted  nervously  with  the  new  hat. 
"If  he  takes  me  out  any  more.  I  don't 
know,  Jan  ...  he  even  seemed  to  resent 
my  asking  about  his  job — you  know,  the 
one  he  was  hoping  for.  The  way  he  barked 
at  me,  you'd  have  thought  I  was  gold- 
digging  or  something!" 

I  started  to  say  a  dozen  things,  having 
been  through  this  experience  myself,  but 
stopped.  Easy  enough  to  understand  that 
Bill,  shocked  to  the  core  at  the  meta- 
morphosis from  the  fresh,  sweet,  artless 
Jeanie  of  last  summer  into  this — let's  face 
it,  I  thought — almost  brassy  creature,  had 
assumed  that  her  inside  personality  must 
have  changed  as  well. 

I  bided  my  time,  hoping  inspiration 
would  come  along  with  the  right  way  to 
help  these  two  kids.  But  a  madly  busy 
week  went  by,  and  I  must  admit  that  on 
Saturday  morning,  when  Jeanie  called 
me,  my  mind  was  only  half  on  her  tearful, 
desperate  voice.  The  other  half  was  on 
my  brand-new,  never-worn  evening  dress, 
which  I'd  bought — and  had  carefully  fitted 
— several  weeks  before,  expressly  to  wear 
to  a  big  March  of  Dimes  ball  which  was 
happening  tonight.  In  the  interval  I'd  man- 
aged to  lose  so  much  weight,  I  discovered, 
that  I  was  just  lost  in  the  lovely  thing.  So 
I  was  understandably  preoccupied  when 
Jeanie  said,  "Jan,  can't  I  come  over  and 
just  sit  around?  I'm  so  miserable  and  lone- 
some, and  Bill  hasn't  been  near  me  all 
week,  and " 

"Oh,  darling,  I'm  so  sorry,"  I  murmured. 
My  mind  raced.  I  might  just  be  able  to 
get  my  dressmaker  in,  or  else  try  to  do  it 
myself.  Half-absently,  I  outlined  my  prob- 
lem to  Jeanie,  so  she'd  know  that  I  wasn't 
being    un-understanding. 

"Jan,  let  me!"  she  almost  shouted.  "If 
there's  one  thing  I  can  do,  it's  sew.  I'd 
love  to,  and  I  can  do  it  beautifully!" 

Almost  before  I'd  hung  up,  it  seemed, 
she  was  there,  and  as  she  fell  to  work 
ripping    seams    I    thought,    with    gratified 


surprise,  that  there  was  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  casting  one's  bread  upon  the  waters. 
Not  that  I  had  helped  Jeanie  with  any 
thought  in  mind  except  holding  out  a  hand 
to  steady  a  young  person  just  getting 
started — as  Gertrude  Warner  had  for  me 
— but  as  I  studied  the  pale,  dark-eyed 
face  and  the  carelessly -lipsticked  mouth 
I  wondered,  with  a  catch  at  my  heart,  if 
helping  Jeanie  in  New  York  had  really 
been  doing  her  a  favor.  If  she'd  found 
Bill  only  to  lose  him  .  .  .  then  I  looked  at 
her  more  closely.  And  slowly,  but  in  daz- 
zling perfection,  my  plan  was  born.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  wrong;  it  couldn't 
miss.  Sitting  bent  over  that  dress,  ab- 
sorbed and  unself-  conscious,  was  the  girl 
who  had  come  to  New  York  last  summer. 
In  her  haste  to  get  downtown  she  had 
skinned  back  her  hair  and  tied  it  with  a 
brown  velvet  ribbon  and  she  looked  fresh 
and  wonderful  and  Jeanie-like. 

It  was  a  simple  plan,  and  depended  only 
on  one  detail.  I  called  CBS  and  took  care 
of  that  .  .  .  Bill  Cronin  was  on  the  desk. 
It  was  the  only  thing  that  might  have 
gone  wrong,  and  it  didn't.  Then  I  called 
Lil  Stewart  and  outlined  my  plan.  Lil 
Stewart  runs  Personal  Service,  which  is 
a  sort  of  super-secretarial  agency  for  busy 
people,  and  I  knew  she  could  be  depended 
on  to  run  over  to  CBS  from  her  office  and 
convince  Bill  Cronin  that  the  script  she 
was  leaving  with  him  simply  must  be 
delivered,  to  Jan  Miner's  apartment  on  his 
lunch  hour. 

I'll  never  forget  those  two  faces  when, 
at  about  twelve-thirty,  Bill  came  breath- 
lessly in  with  the  script.  He  waved  away 
my  thanks  and  was  almost  on  his  way  out 
when  suddenly  I  moved  and,  beyond  me, 
he  saw  Jeanie,  who  had  started  to  her 
feet  and  was  simply,  dumbfoundedly,  star- 
ing. He  just  stood  for  a  minute.  Then  he 
moistened    his    lips. 

"Jeanie    ...  he    whispered.    "Oh, 

Jeanie!" 

Her  telltale  hand  flew  to  her  hair.  "Bill. 
How — how  are  you?"  She  was  trying  to 
be  cool,  but  I  could  see  the  hand  trembling 
and  so  could  Bill,  unless  he  was  blind.  He 
wasn't.  In  two  steps  he  had  taken  it  into 
his  own,  and  was  saying  accusingly,  "You 
look  just  like  yourself,  Jeanie.  What's 
been  the  matter  with  you,  anyway?  Oh. 
darling,  now  I  know  you.  Look — you 
haven't  changed." 

"I'm  a  mess,"  Jeanie  whispered.  Bill 
put  his  arms  around  her. 

"You're  not  a  mess!  You're  Jeanie! 
What  was  it  with  you  and  that — that  fancy- 
dress  costume  you  were  going  around 
in?  You're  an  awful  dope.  You  had  me 
scared  half  to  death,  thinking  you'd  gone 
New   York  native!" 

Jeanie's  arms  crept  cautiously  around 
his  shoulders.  She  was  -  still  holding  a 
paper  of  pins,  and  I  reached  up  and 
gently  took  it  from  her.  She  never  felt 
it.  As  I  faded,  shadow-like,  from  the 
room,  I  heard  her  murmur,  "Oh,  Bill.  I 
don't  know  what  was  the  matter.  I  still 
don't  know,  but  if  you're  back.  .  .  ." 

"I'm  back,  sweetie.  Never  worry  about 
that,"   Bill   said. 

Yes,  everything  worked  out  perfectly, 
including  the  fact  that  I  had  a  television 
rehearsal  I  had  to  get  to.  They  never 
heard  me  leave  the  apartment.  But  I 
wasn't  worried.  I  knew  Bill  would  get 
back  to  CBS  when  his  lunch  hour  was 
up.  I  knew  my  dress  would  fit  perfectly 
when  I  put  it  on  at  night.  I  just  knew, 
because  it  was  one  of  those  wonderful1 
days  when  everything  does  work  out  right.; 
And  for  Jeanie  and  Bill,  I  hoped,  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  those  wonderful] 
lifetimes.  Why  shouldn't  it?  After  aHH 
they  were  starting  out  with  the  one  im- 
portant thing  .  .  .  the  real  thing. 
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The  First  Hundred 
Years  Are  the  Happiest 

(Continued  from  page  57) 
Harrington  Park,  New  Jersey,  not  too  far 
from  Broadway's  bright  lights,  and  I  grew 
up  with  six  brothers  and  two  sisters,  being 
the  middle  child  with  four  older  and  four 
younger.  We  all  had  to  learn  to  be  inde- 
pendent. Boys  and  girls  alike  were  taught 
how  to  cook  and  sew  on  buttons  and  mend 
socks,  and  to  wash  and  iron  and  scrub.  It 
was  really  a  wonderful  way  to  grow  up, 
in  the  heart  of  a  big  family,  and  I  wouldn't 
change  it  for  anything. 

How,  of  all  the  children,  I  got  to  be  the 
actor  in  the  family  is  rather  funny.  I  had 
a  friend  who  must  have  been  about  six  or 
seven.  He  was  "in  the  theatre" — a  child 
actor.  His  mother  suggested  to  my  moth- 
er that  she  put  one  of  her  kids  in.  "Take 
your  pick,"  my  mother  told  her,  and  she 
picked  me.  My  first  small  role  was  in  a 
play  that  lasted  a  week  at  the  Hudson 
Theatre  in  New  York.  The  second  was  in 
a  show  that  also  happened  to  play  the 
Hudson  and  also  lasted  a  week.  Oddly 
enough,  I  have  never  played  that  theatre 
since.    I  don't  think  I  want  to! 

Altogether,  I  worked  on  Broadway  about 
five  years,  starting  when  I  was  eight.  When 
I  went  to  Hollywood  I  was  under  contract 
to  RKO,  but  before  I  left  I  had  worked  for 
almost  every  major  studio.  By  now  I've 
been  in  some  seventy-five  pictures,  includ- 
ing "Life  with  Father"  and  "The  Magnifi- 
cent Yankee."  I  did  daytime  dramas  on 
radio,  and  for  quite  a  while  I  had  my  own 
radio  show,  "Young  Love,"  from  the  West 
Coast  on  Saturday  nights  for  CBS. 

A  younger  brother,  now  a  sergeant  in 
the  paratroopers,  was  on  the  stage  in  a 
couple  of  plays  with  me  and  he  worked 
for  Paramount  motion  picture  studios  for 
a  while  in  Hollywood.  But  he  never  got 
over  his  stage  fright.  Yet,  he  is  the  same 
fellow  who  doesn't  think  twice  about  para- 
chuting from  an  airplane! 

Right  now  I  am  working  with  the  most 
wonderful  gang  I  have  ever  met,  on  The 
First  Hundred  Years.  There  is  no  tem- 
perament. There  are  no  stars.  Our  direc- 
tor, Bud  Gammon,  is  tops.  We  work  like 
crazy  and  so  far,  out  of  close  to  four  hun- 
dred shows,  I  have  been  written  out  of 
only  twenty,  ten  of  them  during  my  last 
year's  vacation.  I  spent  it  in  Hollywood 
making  a  picture,  leaving  New  York  by 
plane  after  the  television  program  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  being  on  the  studio  lot  the 
following  Monday  morning,  finishing  up 
two  weeks  later  on  Saturday  night  and 
flying  into  New  York  for  Monday's  show. 

If  all  this  sounds  as  if  I  ought  to  be 
harassed  and  unhappy,  just  look  at  my 
grinning  face  and  you  will  see  that  I'm 
not.  It's  a  tough  schedule  we  all  follow, 
with  rehearsals,  scripts  to  study,  early  to 
bed  five  nights  a  week,  not  much  time  for 
fun,  except  in  connection  with  our  jobs. 
Boners  happen  on  the  set,  like  the  time  we 
tried  photographing  the  reflection  of  a 
love  scene  in  a  mirror  not  anchored  se- 
curely enough  to  the  canvas  flat  that 
represented  a  wall,  and  while  I  was  mur- 
muring to  my  wife  in  the  show,  the  block 
of  wood  holding  the  mirror  fell  with  a 
crash.  Only  quick  camera  work  saved  us 
that  day. 

I  particularly  hope  that  some  day  we 
will  film  in  Hollywood.  There  is  a  pretty 
house  out  there  that  still  belongs  to  me, 
and  already  I  can  see  Betty  Lou  standing 
in  the  doorway,  welcoming  me  as  the 
glowing  California  sun  takes  its  evening 
dip  into  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Lydon — at  home, 
where  we  can  prove  that  the  First  Hun- 
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CLEARASIL  SPECIALLY  MADE  TO 

DRY  UP  PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED. .hides  pimples  while  it  works 

You  can  now  get  the  type  of  medication  described 
in  the  January  1952  Reader's  Digest  just  by  asking 
your  druggist  for  CLEARASiL...the  scientific,  skin- 
colored  medication  especially  made  for  pimples! 
CLEArasil  is  greaseless  and  fast-drying  in  con- 
tact with  pimples.  Actually  starves  pimples  be- 
cause it  helps  remove  the  oils*  that  pimples  "feed" 
on.  clearasil  ends  embarrassment— gives  new 
confidence"  immediately  because  its  skin-color 
hides  pimples  amazingly  while  it  helps  dry  them 
up.  And  because  clearasil  is  greaseless,  fast- 
drying  and  stainless,  it  can  be  left  on  day  and 
night  for  uninterrupted  medication. 


In  Skin  Specialists'  Tests 
Using  Clearasil  on  202  Cases 

9  out  of  10  were  cleared  up 

or  definitely  improved 
Doctors  who  tested  clearasil  were  amazed 
at  the  results.  Thousands  of  grateful  users 
have  already  found  clearasil  is  one  medi- 
cation that  really  worked  for  them.  So  even 
if  other  treatment  has  failed,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  try  this  proven  medication.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  back.  Get 
clearasil  today. 
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MAKE  MONEY  AT  HOME 

ADDRESSING  ENVELOPES 

Instructive  Details   Reveal    How 
MALCO   PUBLISHERS,   4-MWG,   COLUMBUS  5,   OHIO 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 

A  few  drops  of  OUTGRO®  bring  blessed  relief  from, 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  OUTGKO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.  OUTGRO  is  available  at  all  drug  counters. 
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FRAMES 


Check  size  and  color  of  frame* 
D  5x7  D  Ivory  and  Gold 

D  8x10  D  Brown  and  Gold 
Beautiful  silk  finish,  black  and  white 
enlargements  made  from  your  favorite 
snapshots,  photos  or  negatives.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes 
and  clothing  for  complete  information 
on  having  your  enlargements  beauti- 
fully hand  colored  in  oil.  SENO  NO 
MONEY.  Simply  pay  postman  for  each 
enlargement  and  frame  plus  cost  of 
mailing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Limit  3  to  a  customer.  Originals  re- 
turned with  enlargements.  Offer 
good   in  U.S.A.    only. 

HOLLYWOOD     FILM     STUDI OS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Dept.  C-90,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 
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ASTHMA 


Write  for  NO-COST 
TRIAL  OFFER!... 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  from  Bronchial 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  AsthmaParoxysms.fromconghs. 
ADing,  wheezing  —  write  quick  for  daring  No-Risk,  No-Cost  Trial 
Offer.  No  matter  if  yon  consider  yonr  caae"hopeless"— write  today! 
NACOR,  107-BState-Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis'*.  Indiana 


I  UNWANTED  I 

HAIR 


r  by  KILLING  THE  HAIR  ROOT  can  you  b*  sure  i 
f  UNWANTED  HAIR  U  GONE  FOREVER.    Brings  nM  f 
I   social   happmoii    Do  not   use   out  method  until  I 
f  you   hare  read   our   instruction    boob;    carefully    and  J 
7loarn«d    to    ut*    rhft    MAHLER    METHOD  safely  and  i 
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IEARN  NURSING  AT  HOME! 


S?S  *75  A  MEK 


EARN  AS  YOU  TRAIN,  TOO! 

A  career  is  waiting  for  you  as  a  Practical 
Nurse.  Thousands  needed  for  MD  offices,  hos- 
pitals, rest  homes,  private  duty.  Learn  at  home 
in  months.  Course  written  by  doctors,  tested 
in  clinic..  High  school  not  needed.  Valuable 
outfit  sent.  Terms.  Moil  coupon! 

GLENWOOD  CAREER  SCHOOLS 
7050    Glen  wood    Ave.,    Chicago   26         Dept.  N1-3 
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How  Eyes  Win  Men . . . 


•  Kurlash  curls  lashes.. .  makes 
eyes  gleam. .  .sparkle.  For  glanv 
orous  eyes  buy  Kurlash  today.  $1 
and  $1.25  at  cosmetic  counters. 
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mare  love 


The  first  thing  Ma  Perkins  did, 
when  her  daughter  Fay  got  back 
from  her  trip  to  New  York,  was 
to  make  sure  the  diamond  was  still  on 
Fay's  left  hand.  Next  she  checked  the 
expression  on  Fay's  pretty  face.  Only 
then  did  Ma  relax — relax  from  a  ten- 
sion she  hadn't  even  admitted  to  her- 
self. Fay  was  still  engaged  to  Spencer 
Grayson,  and  even  happier,  more  radi- 
ant than  she'd  been  before  she  went 
to  be  introduced  to  his  friends,  his  life. 

Ma  didn't  voice  her  feelings,  but  Fay 
wasn't  the  girl  to  let  the  faintest  flicker 
of  her  mother's  eyes  escape  her.  The 
night  Fay  got  back  things  were  too 
hectic,  what  with  her  sister  Evey  rush- 
ing over  to  demand  all  the  details  of 
the  trip,  for  Fay  to  tackle  Ma  about 
the  quiver  of  relief  she  had  noted.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  wasn't  only  Evey 
who  was  bursting  with  curiosity.  Evey's 
husband  Willy  came  by,  too,  and  later 
— as  if  by  sheer  accident — Ma's  dear- 
est, oldest  friend,  Shuffle,  stopped  in. 
Nobody  can  resist  the  excitement  of 
a  wedding,  not  even  men  who  are 
wont  to  scoff  at  all  the  fuss.  Fay 
realized  with  tender  amusement,  Willy 
and  Shuffle  were  just  as  excited  as  any 
of  the  womenfolk,  for  didn't  they  have 
a  stake  in  the  show — Willy  as  best 
man,  and  Shuffle  as  the  giver-away 
of  the  bride? 

Fay  had  to  describe  the  apartment 
Spencer  was  leasing,  the  way  it  looked 
down — twenty -eight  stories  down!  — 
on  Central  Park,  Spencer's  ideas  about 
the  wedding  trip.  The  big  fuss  his 
friends  had  made  over  her.  .  .  . 

"Even  his  boss?"  Evey  breathed. 
"The  man  with  the  initials?" 

Fay's  eyes  danced.  "Even  the  great 
J.C.B..  Oh,  golly,  Ma  and  everybody — 
you  know,  the  night  I  met  him  I  was 
so  scared  I  was  shaking.  I  couldn't 
help  knowing  how  important  it  was  for 
J.C.B.  to  like  me.  After  all,  being  the 
president  of  the  agency  and  all — he's 
got  Spencer's  future  right  in  his  hand." 

Shuffle    chuckled.    "Hear    that,    Ma? 

R    This    girl    worrying    about    making    a 

m    good  impression  on  a  man  the  age  of 

Spencer's  boss?  Why,  Fay,  one  look  at 
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that  pretty  face  and  he  likely  felt 
twenty  years  disappear  off  him,  how- 
ever rich  and  big  he  may  be!" 

"Shuffle,  quit  interrupting!  Trouble 
with  Shuffle,  he  don't  want  to  talk 
about  anybody  but  him,"  Willy  grum- 
bled. "Hear  him  talk,  you'd  think  it 
was  the  guy  who  hands  the  bride  down 
the  aisle  is  the  important  one  at  the 
wedding,  not  the  bride  herself." 

"Well,  and  so  he  is,"  Fay  said  ac- 
commodatingly. "If  Shuffle  wants  to 
talk  about  his  wedding  outfit  instead 
of  mine,  I'm  agreeable." 

They  all  laughed  as  Shuffle  blushed, 
muttering,  "No  such  thing,  Fay!"  and 
gave  Willy  a  baleful  glare.  The  dis- 
cussion went  on  happily.  How  nice  it 
was,  Fay  thought,  that  her  wedding 
was  bringing  such  pleasure  to  every- 
one who  was  fond  of  her!  Except — 
that  question  in  Ma's  blue  eyes.  That 
had  to  be  answered.  And  the  other 
question,  the  one  Tom  Wells  had  care- 
fully not  asked  when  she'd  gone  up  to 
the  bedroom  to  say  hello.  It  was  the 
same  question,  really  .  .  .  Fay,  are  you 
sure?  Only  Ma  was  Ma,  and  she  had 
the  right  to  ask  it.  Tom  didn't.  Tom 
was  only  their  friend,  brought  into  the 
house  practically  against  his  will  to 
convalesce  after  a  serious  auto  acci- 
dent. He  didn't  really  have  a  thing  to 
say  about  who  Fay  married,  or  why. 
Fay  sighed  inwardly.  If  only  Tom 
didn't  have  that  restless,  probing, 
sharp-sensed  writer's  mind;  and  if 
only  he  hadn't  known  Spencer  years 
before,  when  both  were  in  the  Air 
Force  .  .  .  then  she'd  really  be  able  to 
convince  herself  that  Tom's  unspoken 
question  didn't  have  to  be  answered. 

But  Ma  came  first.  Next  morning 
Fay  was  downstairs,  well  before  it 
was  time  for  Ma  to  leave  for  the  lum- 
beryard. The  table  was  set,  a  stack  of 
pancakes  steaming  lusciously  at  Ma's 
place,  when  Ma  came  in.  Surprised, 
Ma  said,  "Fay,  child,  I  was  think- 
ing   to    get    breakfast    for    you,    your 


Ma  Perkins  is  heard  M-F,  1:15  P.M.  EST,  over 
CBS,  sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble  for  Oxydol. 
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Fay  was  still  holding  the  receiver  when  Ma  Perkins  arrived.  She  couldn't  turn  and  let  Ma  see  her  anguished  expression. 
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Corns 

CALLOUSES  •  BUNIONS  •  SORE  TOES 


Puts  You  Right  Back 
On  Your  Feet! 

1    Stops  Painful  Shoe  Friction,  Lifts  Pressure 

•  In  A  Jiffy  . . . 

o    Removes  Corns  and  Callouses  One  Of 
*'The  Fastest  Ways  Known  To  Medical 
Science . . . 

3   Stops  Corns,  Callouses  Before  They  Can 

*  Develop.  Eases  New  or  Tight  Shoes 

DOES  SO  MUCH— COSTS  SO  LITTLEI 

No  wonder  soothing,  cushioning,  protective 
Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads — the  super- 
fast  relief — are  the  world's  largest  selling 
foot  aids,  for  no  other  method  does  so  many 
things.  When  you  get  Dr.  Scholl's,  you  have 
the  best  your  money  can  buy — no  matter 
what  common  foot  trouble  it  is  for.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  it  pays  to  insist  on  Dr.  Scholl's! 


CORNS        CALLOUSES       BUNIONS      SOFT  CORNS 
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taomACHB?^ 


DENT'S 


'for  Quiet:  Relief 
Ask  your  Druggist  (or 


TOOTH  GUM 
TOOTH  DROPS 
POULTICE 


UNWANTED  HAIR  ? 

IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 


Suick  as  a  wink,  superfluous  hair  eliminated.  Com- 
.  etely  removes  all  hair  from  FACE,  arms  and  legs. 
Checks  future  growth.  Leaves  the  skin  petal-smooth. 


Like  magic.  Milady's  skin  becomes  adorable.  For  the 
finest  down  or  the  heaviest  growth.  Seems  miraculous, 
but  our  39  years  experience  proves  it  is  the  scientifically 
correct  way.  Odorless.  Safe.  Harmless.  Simple  to  apply. 
Superior  to  ordinary  hair  removers.  For  15  years  ZiP 
Epilator  was  $5.00.  NOW  ONLY  $1.10.  Same  superior 
formula,  same  size.  Good  stores  or  by  mail  $1.10  or 

LC.O.D.  No  Fed.  tax.  Above  guaranteed,  money-back,  i 
JORDEAU    INC.    Box  E-19,   SOUTH  ORANGE.   N.J.^ 
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first  day  home!"  It  was  a  gentle  reproof. 

"If  you  knew  how  I'd  been  waiting  for 
this,  Ma,  you  wouldn't  say  I  should  have 
stayed  in  bed,"  Fay  said.  She  looked  con- 
tentedly around  the  sunny  kitchen,  with 
its  old-fashioned  plate  rack  and  quaintly 
papered  walls.  "That  hotel  was  dressy,  all 
right,  but  I  got  to  just  longing  to  go  out 
into  our  kitchen  and  fuss  around  with 
our  own  pots  and  pans.  I  like  things  per- 
sonal, I  guess."  She  faced  Ma  with  the  air 
of  a  chairman  bringing  a  meeting  to  order. 
"And  there's  another  thing,  Ma — another 
reason  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you.  Last  night, 
in  the  midst  of  everybody  being  so  gay — 
you  still  weren't  satisfied,  were  you? 
About  me  and  Spencer?" 

Ma  put  down  her  fork.  "Spencer's  from 
another  world,  Fay.  So  grand  and  busy 
and  so  much  glamour  to  it — Land  o'goshen, 
I'd  never  even  met  anybody  who  was  a  big 
advertising  man  before!  Yes  .  .  .  I've 
wondered  some."  She  began  eating  again, 
placidly.  "But  not  any  more,  Fay.  If  you 
come  back  from  New  York,  from  right  in 
the  midst  of  this  other  world  Spencer  lives 
in,  and  tell  me  you're  sure  you're  going 
to  be  happy  in  it,  then  I've  no  more 
doubts." 

"Not  one?"  Fay  probed.  "Tell  me  the 
truth,  Ma  dear.  Haven't  you  often  thought 
I  might  be  marrying  Spencer  because — 
well,  because  I  wanted  little  Paulette  to 
have  a  father?  Because  it's  been  so  long 
since  Paul  died,  and  you  thought  I'd  been 
a  widow  so  long  that  I'd  gotten  restless 
enough  to  talk  myself  into  being  in  love 
with  Spencer?" 

"Yes,"  Ma  said,  her  smile  taking  the 
bluntness  out  of  her  direct  answer.  "At 
the  very  first,  when  it  looked  as  though 
Spencer  might  be  real  interested  in  you, 
coming  out  to  Rushville  Center  where  he 
really  hadn't  so  much  business  as  all  that 
...  I  wondered  some  just  why  you  were  so 
drawn  to  him."  She  lifted  the  cup  and 
smiled  at  her  daughter  over  the  rim. 
"Spencer's  a  mighty  attractive  man,  child. 
Easy  enough  to  see  how  he  might  com- 
mand love  from  a  woman  entirely  on  his 
own,  for  no  other  reason  than  himself  .  .  . 
I'm   not    worried    about   that   any   more." 

Later,  as  Fay  tidied  the  kitchen  after 
Ma  had  gone,  and  after  she  herself  had 
had  a  second  breakfast  with  little  Paulette, 
she  reflected  that  she  was  just  like  the 
man  who  rushed  against  the  door,  pre- 
pared to  use  his  whole  strength  to  break 
it  down,  only  to  find  that  it  had  been  un- 
locked all  along.  Ma  had  answered  her 
own  question  almost  before  Fay  knew  she 
was  asking  it  .  .  .  did  Ma  know  every- 
thing? Very  likely.  Since  her  doubts  had 
been  the  same,  all  along,  as  Fay's  own 
doubts,  probably  her  understanding  had 
grown  even  as  Fay's  had.  "Spencer  is  a 
very  attractive  man,"  Ma  had  said.  Fay's 
heart  tripped  and  sent  warmth  up  through 
her  whole  body.  Yes,  even  while  Ma  was 
thinking,  "Is  Fay  sure  Spencer  is  right 
for  her?"  she  must  have  known  there  were 
lots  of  reasons  why  he  was  .  .  .  the  way 
Fay's  calm,  sensible  heart  began  to  pound 
when  he  came  near,  the  warm  response 
of  her  lips  to  his.  The  whole  shimmering 
glow  that  lit  up  his  personality,  made  up 
of  a  brilliance  that  made  him  quicker, 
sharper,  more  stimulating  than  anyone  she 
had  ever  known. 

Only  one  thing  had  Fay  been  able  to 
make  clearer  for  Ma,  during  the  break- 
fast conversation,  Fay  reflected.  The  single 
important  thing  she  had  learned  about 
herself  in  New  York  .  .  .  that  it  was  the 
very  difference  between  her  own  softness 
and  Spencer's  power  that  drew  her  to  him. 
"He  makes  me  more  than  I  am,  Ma,"  Fay 
had  explained.  "He's  so  single-minded, 
so  sure  about  things.  Sure  of  what  he 
wants,  or  what  has  to  be  done,  or  what- 
ever the  problem  is  that  he's  facing.  That's 


what  I  need,  Ma,  somebody  with  force  and 
power,   to   give   my   life   direction." 

Ma's  words  came  strongly  back  to  Fay 
as  she  finished  getting  Tom's  lunch  tray 
ready.  By  golly,  she  thought,  if  Ma's 
made  up  her  rnind  for  Spencer  I'm  darned 
if  I'm  going  to  worry  about  what  Tom 
Wells  thinks.  .  .  .  Absently  she  put  the 
bud  vase  with  a  single  early  rose  on  Tom's 
tray,  noticed  it  and  removed  it  again.  Ma 
had  said,  just  as  she  went  out:  "Fay  dear, 
don't  give  Tom  a  flower  on  his  tray  this 
noon.  I  stopped  doing  it,  he  says  it  keeps 
him  feeling  like  an  invalid." 

"Crotchety,  isn't  he?"  Fay  had  smiled, 
but  now  she  remembered  in  time  to  re- 
move the  vase.  She  picked  up  the  tray 
and  started  upstairs.  Funny  about  Tom  . . . 
how  you  could  disagree  with  him  and  fight 
with  him  and  never  quite  understand  him, 
and  yet  how  important  he'd  become  to  the 
little  circle  of  friends  he'd  acquired  in 
Rushville  Center.  So  much  so  that  his 
accident  had  become  a  rallying  point  for 
all  of  them  to  do  what  they  could  to  help 
.  .  .  and  how  surprised  Tom  had  been,  and 
how  many  objections  he  still  had  to  being 
helped.  Tom  just  couldn't  believe  he  was 
lovable  or  important  to  anyone  but  him- 
self. Fay  frowned  suddenly,  and  missed  a 
step.  Was  that  why  he  was  so  edgy 
about  Spencer  Grayson?  Because  Spencer 
seemed  to  have  everything,  all  the  equip- 
ment he  needed  to  fight  life  and  win  .  .  . 
while  Tom  was  just  fighting,  and  getting 
nowhere  in  particular  .  .  .  ? 

Fay  knocked  and  went  in.  Tom's  brown 
eyes  welcomed  her. 

"It's  about  time,"  he  said  with  relief. 
"Not  only  am  I  wasting  away  from  starva- 
tion, but  I'd  have  been  stuck  on  this  sen- 
tence forever  if  you  hadn't  come." 

Fay  smiled,  deftly  straightening  the  pil- 
lows and  removing  the  board  with  the 
typewriter.  "Delighted  to  be  so  stimu- 
lating to  the  creative  mind,  Mr.  Wells," 
she  said. 

"You  didn't  stimulate  me,  girl,  you  gave 
me  an  excuse  to  quit  work,  that's  all. 
What's  here — chicken  sandwiches?  Oh, 
bless  you.  Bless  Ma,  I  mean,"  he  cor- 
rected himself.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch 
him  eat.  When  I  left  for  New  York,  Fay 
thought,  he  wasn't  eating  'like  that.  Or 
looking  so  well,  or  working  so  hard.  Work- 
ing ...  a  guilty  thought  made  her  flush, 
and  as  if  the  act  had  sound,  Tom  glanced 
up  and  caught  her.  She  said  quickly, 
"How's  the  well-known  writer,  T.  Wells?" 

"Author  of  one  published  story  and 
writer  of  four  pages  of  another,"  Tom  said, 
a  trifle  bitterly.  "One  story  doesn't  make 
a  writer,  Fay." 

"One  story  published  by  one  of  the  big- 
gest magazines  in  the  country?  Of  course 
it  makes  a  writer.  At  least  it  makes  it 
legal."  Fay  knew  her  color  was  still  high, 
but  she  tried  to  sound  casual.  "Anyway, 
I  could  tell  a  lot  better  if  you'd  let  me  read 
the  story,  Tom.  Do  I  still  have  to  wait  till 
you  get  your  advance  copies  of  the  maga- 
zine? Tom — won't  you  please  let  me  see 
it  now?     Please." 

Tom,  absorbed  in  his  sandwiches,  didn't 
look  up.     "Why?" 

"You  know  why!  Because  it's  your  story! 
Because — oh,  you're  exasperating."  Fay 
straightened  the  dresser-scarf  so  abruptly 
that  she  barely  caught  a  lamp  before  it 
tumbled  off.  "We  went  over  this  ten  times 
before  I  went  to  New  York.  I'd  have 
thought  by  now  you'd  have  worn  down 
enough  to  let  me  read  it.  I'll  be  reading  it 
anyway  when  the  magazines  come,  won't 
I?" 

"Don't  try  to  kid  me,  Fay.  You  still 
think  that  story's  about  Spencer,  don't 
you?    That's  why  you  can't  wait,  isn't  it?" 

"You  told  me  it  wasn't,  Tom.  Don't  you 
think  I  believe  you?"  She  bit  her  lip  and 
faced  Tom  suddenly.     "Don't  you  think  I 


want  to  believe  you?  Only  I  keep  re- 
membering that,  when  you  first  started  it, 
before  I  was  engaged  to  Spencer,  you  told 
me  it  was  about  him.  Can't  you  under- 
stand that  now,  besides  its  being  impor- 
tant to  me  because  you  wrote  it,  I'm — very 
curious?  " 

Tom  looked  miserable.  "I  wish  I'd  cut 
my  tongue  out  before  I  told  you  that." 
He  locked  into  the  coffee-pot  and  replaced 
the  cover.  "I'll  save  this  second  cup,  I 
guess.  Look,  Fay  .  .  .  when  I  said  I  was 
writing  about  Spencer  Grayson,  I  only 
mean  that  he  started  a  train  of  thought. 
I've  tried  to  explain  it  to  you  so  many 
times.  Writers  don't  just  lift  people  right 
out  of  life.  The  man  in  my  story  is  an 
Air  Force  captain.  Spencer  was,  too;  but 
so  was  I,  so  were  a  thousand  others." 

"And  yet,"  Fay  said  stubbornly,  "ever 
since  that  day  you  met  Spencer  with  me 
in  the  diner,  and  the  two  of  you  tried  to 
act  like  dear  old  war  buddies  .  .  .  ever 
since  then  I've  known  that  you  really  don't 
like  him  at  all.  You're  our  friend,  Tom- 
Ma's  and  mine.  You  ought  to  be  honest 
enough  to  tell  me  why." 

"You're  wearing  his  ring,  aren't  you? 
That  means  you've  made  up  your  mind 
about  him.  The  last  thing  in  the  world 
Golden  Boy  needs  is  an  okay  from  me." 

"Don't  call  him  Golden  Boy — you  know 
it  makes  me  furious!"  Fay's  nails  bit  into 
her  palms.  "It's  not  fair,  Tom!  Every- 
thing he's  got  he  worked  for,  worked  hard, 
and  found  a  way  to  get — " 

"Did  I  say  otherwise?  You'll  never  hear 
me  say  Spencer  waits  around  to  be  handed 
things.  He  wouldn't  enjoy  them  so  much 
if  he  couldn't  go  after  them  and  grab  them 
for  himself,  preferably  out  of  someone 
else's  hands — oh,  let's  skip  it!" 

As  Fay  reached  resignedly  for  the  tray, 
a  beam  of  sunlight  struck  brilliance  from 
her  ring  and  all  at  once  she  felt  deeply 
and  disturbingly  humiliated.  What  was 
she  thinking  of — to  come  badgering  Tom 
with  questions  about  the  man  she  was 
going  to  marry!  It  was  like  asking  if  Tom 
didn't  know  something  about  Spencer  that 
she  hadn't  found  out  yet  .  .  .  why,  it  was 
i  kind  of  betrayal  of  Spencer!  Hoping 
hat  her  suddenly  quivering  lips  escaped 
Tom's  notice,  she  got  herself  out  of  the 
•oom.  Going  downstairs,  she  thought  con- 
fusedly that  both  Tom  and  Ma  had  turned 
he  tables  on  her.  She  had  approached 
Joth  of  them  prepared  to  meet  their  doubts 
vith  a  triumphant  statement:  Yes,  Ma, 
fes,  Tom  ...  I  am  absolutely  certain 
Spencer  and  I  will  be  happy.  And  in- 
:tead  Ma  had,  in  a  way,  denied  having  any 
loubts,  so  that  Fay  couldn't  really  make 
ler  proud  statement  .  .  .  and  Tom,  in  his 
had  refused  to  talk  about  it .  at  all. 


vay, 


As  though  both  of  them  were  sidestepping 
her  eagerness  to  convince  them.  .  .  . 

The  phone  rang  when  she  was  half-way 
down.  Afterwards,  Fay  found  a  certain 
bitter  symbolism  in  the  fact  that  the  sun, 
having  moved  around  to  the  side  of  the 
house,  had  left  the  front  hall  in  such  dim- 
ness that  she  stumbled  on  her  way  to  the 
telephone  table.  Fumbling,  irritated,  she 
picked  up  the  receiver,  and  there  wasn't 
even  time  for  joy  to  follow  on  the  sound 
of  Spencer's  voice  before  his  words 
plunged  her  the  more  deeply  into  con- 
fusion. 

Spencer's  voice  came  impatiently.  "Fay — 
did  you  hear  me?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  did.  I  just  can't  believe 
it."  There  was  an  obscuring  bumble  on 
the  wire;  she  took  advantage  of  it  to  pull 
herself  together,  and  went  on  in  a  more 
normal  tone,  "You  said  J.C.B.  wants  to 
give  me  away.    At  the  wedding." 

"Can  you  beat  it?  He's  crazy  about 
you,  Fay.  I  told  you  that  trip  to  New 
York  would  be  worth  while." 

Fay  managed  a  nervous  laugh.  "It's 
awfully  flattering,  Spencer,  but  I  hope  you 
told  him  we've  already  got  someone  to  give 
me  away.     I  mean,  Shuffle's  been — " 

"Yes —  thank  goodness,  it's  only  Shuffle. 
He'll  understand.  It's  not  as  if  he  were 
really  related — doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference." 

He  went  on  with  excited  talk  about 
how  J.C.B.  had  said  this  and  that  about 
her.  When  he  paused  she  said  carefully, 
"But  Spencer.  Shuffle  has  been  thinking 
of  nothing  else  night  or  day  since  we  asked 
him  to  stand  in  Pa's  place.  He's  Ma's  old- 
est friend.  He  was  Pa's  friend.  Nobody 
else  has  the  right  to  stand  in  Pa's  place, 
Spencer.  You  must  understand,  surely " 

This  time  it  was  Spencer  who  stopped 
to  choose  his  words.  "I  gather  you're  not 
overjoyed  at  the  news.  I'm  sorry,  Fay — I 
thought  you'd  see  it  my  way  without  a 
minute's  doubt.  Now  that  you've  been 
around  here  a  bit,  seen  the  set-up — you 
must  have  some  idea  how  vital  it  is  that 
J.C.B. — well,  that  I'm  on  the  right  side  of 
the  boss.  My  word,  Fay,  if  he  thinks 
enough  of  me  to  want  to  make  that  trip 
to  Rushville  Center  just  for  the  honor  of 
giving  my  bride  away,  I  don't  see  how — 
well,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  refuse." 

"Spencer — " 

"Darling,  let's  save  it  for  the  weekend, 
shall  we?  I'll  be  out  then,  and  we  can 
talk.  I'm  in  the  office  now.  You  know, 
people  in  and  out." 

"Of  course."  Of  course.  The  office.  Fay 
took  a  deep  breath.  Remember  what  your 
ring  means,  she  told  herself  fiercely.  Re- 
member you're  part  of  Spencer's  life 
now — you've   got   to   see   things   from   his 
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Radio's  "My  True  Story"  has  helped  solve 
emotional  problems  for  thousands.  For  it  pre- 
sents in  dramatic  form  true-to-life  problems  of 
love,  hope,  fear,  jealousy,  and  many  others. 
Taken  from  the  files  of  True  Story  Magazine, 
the  characters  you  meet  on  "My  True  Story" 
are  real  people — people  who  might  very  well 
be  you . . .  your  family  . . .  your  friends.  That's 
why — as  you  listen  to  them  cope  with  real-life 
problems — you'll  fuuTanswers  to  many  of  your 
own  problems,  too. 
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PERIODIC  PAIN 

Midol  acts  three  ways  to  bring 
relief  from  menstrual  suffering. 
It  relieves  cramps,  eases  head- 
»  ache  and  it  chases  the  "blues".  J 
V*  Dora  now  takes  Midol  at  the  ^ 
^  first  sign  of  menstrual  distress. 

FREE  24-page  book,  "What  Women  Want  to 
Know",  explains  menstruation.  (Plain  wrapper). 
Write  Dep't.  B-52,  Box  280,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 
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RELIEVES  PAIN  OF 
HEADACHE  •  NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


The  way 
thousands  of 

physicians     \ 
and  dentists 
recommend 


Anacin®  relieves  headache,  neuralgia,  neuritis 
pain  fast  because  Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription—that is,  Anacin  contains  not  just  one, 
but  a  combination  of  medically  proven,  active 
ingredients  in  easy-to-take  tablet  form.  Thou- 
sands-have  been  introduced  to  Anacin  through 
their  own  dentist  or  physicians.  If  you  have 
never  used  Anacin,  try  these  tablets  yourself 
for  incredibly  fast,  long-lasting  relief  from 
pain.  Don't  wait.  Buy  Anacin  today. 


*»Sew  For  Cash** 

Iuse  our  patterns,  materials,  directions  in  yourj 
own  home,  full  or  part  time.  We  buy  from  you.  I 
Wilson   Ties,  402   $.  Main,  Stillwater   (3)   Minn  | 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

y  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  resi- 
_jnt school  work— prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
3.,  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  subject* 
completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin. 

►  American  School,  Dept.  H553,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 
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The  Single  Most  Important  Record  Of  World  War  11 
— Written  By  The  Single  Most  Important  Leader!! 

DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER'S 

Crusade  In   Europe 

50*  PERMABOOKS 

Now   at  all   newsstands 
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Prepare    NOW    for    next    exams 
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Thousands  ap-  /      FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE 
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SUS£RS  PSORIASIS 

'SCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE! 
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SPOTt 

'     TEST      fi 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
howlongyouhavesuffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psori- 
asis   and    Dermoil    with 
amazing,     true     photo- 
graphic proof  of  results 
BentFREE.Writeforlt. 
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Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease     Psoriasis.     Ap- 
ply    non-staining     Der- 
moil.   Thousands  do  for 
Bcaly    spots    on    body    or 
scalp.  Grateful  users  often 
after  years   of    suffering, 

report     the     scales     have  _  ,  .   , 

gone,  the  red  patches  gradually  dis-  ,  .  . 

appeared  and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin 
again.  Dermoil  Is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  hacked  by  a 
positive   agreement   to   give   definite   benefit    in    2    weeks   or 
money   Is  refunded  without  question.    Send    10c   'stamps   or 
coin)  for  generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous     One  Spot 
Test."  Test  it  yourself.  Result*  may  surprise  you.  "" 
day  for  your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  i 
nameplainly,  Don*"    ~* 
Stores  and  other 
Box  3925,  Strathn 
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^  TRIAL 
SIZE    - 


Write  to- 
only  as  dlree'ed. Print 


on't  delay.  Sold  by  Lioqettand  Walgreen  Drug 
?r  leading  drSggilts.  LAKE  LABORATORIES. 
hmoor  Station,  Dept.  6104,  Detroit  27,  Mich. 


point  of  view,  not  just  from  yours  alone. 
He's  in  the  office,  everything's  brisk,  busi- 
nesslike, dedicated  to  the  greater  glory  of 
J.C.B.  He  can't  possibly  be  expected  to 
feel  the  emotional  importance  of  Shuffle 
Shober's  disappointment  'way  up  here  in 
Rushville  Center.  She  let  out  the  breath 
and  said  calmly,  "Right,  darling,  I  under- 
stand. Don't  worry.  I'll  be  waiting  till 
Friday." 

About  to  hang  up,  she  heard  a  throat- 
clearing  noise.     "Oh — and  Fay." 

"Yes?" 

"The  date — that  is,  the  invitations 
haven't  gone  out,  yet,  have  they?" 

In  spite  of  the  talking-to  she  had  just 
rehearsed,  Fay's  heart  thudded  danger- 
ously.   What  now?     What  now? 

"Because — believe  me,  honey,  if  I  could 
do  a  thing  about  it,  I  would  .  .  .  but  Mr. 
Harper's  on  vacation  all  through  July,  and 
in  August  there's  that  Chicago  convention. 
We're  going  to  have  to  put  things  off  a  few 
weeks.     Just  till  September,  darling." 

"Put  what  off,  Spencer?"  Her  grip  on 
the  phone  was  slippery. 

"The  wedding,  darling,  naturally.  You 
know  what  an—"  his  voice  lowered— "old 
woman  Harper  is,  and  being  the  biggest 
vice  president  I  can't  afford  to  antagonize 
him.  Just  a  few  weeks,  darling,  and  then 
they  can  all  be  there  and  we'll  do  it  up  in 
style." 

Somehow,  Fay  got  off  the  line  without 
exploding.  Afterward  she  was  rather 
sorry  she  had  restrained  herself  ...  or 
perhaps  she'd  been  too  stunned.  Was  it 
possible  that  Spencer  could  so  nonchalant- 
ly take  all  the  plans  they'd  made  and  toss 
them  out  the  window  like — like  last  week's 
grocery  list?  They'd  been  going  to  have 
a  summer  wedding  in  Ma's  garden,  with 
Willy  standing  up  for  Spencer — at  least 
nothing  had  been  said  about  that,  so  far! — 
and  Shuffle  coming  down  the  aisle  of 
flowers  beside  her!  What  about  all  their 
plans,  Ma's  hot-weather  refreshments  and 
Evey's  garden-party  hat  and  all  .  .  .  she 
moaned  inwardly.  It  didn't  matter  about 
that.  She'd  still  be  wearing  her  gray- 
blue  dress  and  the  little  cap,  and  carrying 
Spencer's  flowers,  and  saying  "I  will," 
whether  it  was  July  in  the  garden  or 
September  in  the  house  .  .  .  but  Shuffle! 
Quick  tears  flooded  her  eyes.  Shuffle 
would  have  to,  be  told.  He  wouldn't  be 
needing  those  swallowtails  he  had  joked 
about  .  .  .  she  couldn't,  couldn't  tell  Shuffle 
and  watch  him  turn  away  quickly  so  that 
the  hurt  in  his  eyes  wouldn't  upset  her. 

She  was  holding  the  receiver  in  her 
hand  when  Ma  arrived.  She  couldn't  turn 
around  and  let  Ma  see  her  anguished  ex- 
pression. Ma  went  to  take  off  her  things 
without  a  word. 

Like  a  cautious  ghost,  Fay  stole  about 
the  house  keeping  out  of  everyone's  way. 
She  prepared  dinner  and  a  tray  for  Tom, 
and  asked  Ma  to  take  it  up  herself,  saying 
that  she  had  a  headache  and  wanted  an 
early  night,  and  she  remembered  to  take 
up  a  tray  for  herself  to  avoid  questions. 
Through  an  incredibly  long,  sleepless  night 
she  fought  a  battle  that,  by  morning,  she 
wasn't  certain  if  she'd  won  or  lost.  But  at 
any  rate  it  was  settled:  She  would  try  hard 
to  see  Spencer's  point  of  view.  Marriage 
was  a  basic  thing — as  long  as  you  were 
certain  of  the  fundamental  Tightness  of 
your  partner,  you  didn't  go  making  a  fuss 
because  circumstances  caused  a  flurry  in 
the  superficial  arrangements. 

Armored  in  calmness,  she  was  finally 
able  to  tell  Ma  about  Spencer's  call.  She 
didn't  get  the  words  out  until  Ma  was 
practically  on  her  way  to  the  lumberyard, 
but  at  the  last  moment,  briefly,  Fay  told 
her.  Ma  was  so  startled  that  not  even  to 
save  Fay's  feelings  could  she  disguise  her 
own.  She  didn't  say  much — not  a  word 
of  criticism  of  Spencer — but  her  searching, 


sympathetic  eyes  were  so  bright  that  to 
avoid  them  Fay  leaned  forward  and  put 
her  lips  against  her  mother's  forehead. 

"It's  only  Shuffle  I'm  concerned  about, 
Ma,"  she  said.  "About  the  wedding — that 
doesn't  matter.  But  Shuffle  has  to  be 
told.  .  .  ." 

Ma  sighed.  "As  to  that,  child,  don't 
worry  yourself.  We  know  how  to  talk  to 
one  another,  Shuffle  and  I.  I'll — I'll  make 
it  understandable  to  him  how  it  could  be 
that  Spencer's  boss  would  want  to — "  She 
paused,  cleared  her  throat,  and  took  up 
her  big,  shabby  black  purse  with  business- 
like finality.  "Don't  worry  about  Shuffle. 
And  .  .  .  you  know,  Fay,  a  man  can't  be 
successful  to  the  degree  which  Spencer 
is,  without  having  to  give  up  things  here 
and  there  along  the  way  which  he  might 
want.  The  wedding  will  be  the  same, 
even  if  you  have  to  wait  a  few  more 
weeks." 

Nine  more,  Fay  thought,  but.  she  only 
thanked  Ma  for  taking  the  unpleasantness 
from  her  shoulders. 

She  was  in  the  middle  of  calling  Evey  to 
give  her  news  when  Tom's  magazines  ar- 
rived. The  click  of  the  mailbox  door 
warned  her,  and  somehow  she  knew  it 
wasn't  just  ordinary  letters  she  was  going 
out  to  pick  out.  Hands  trembling  a  little, 
she  collected  two  fat,  brown-wrapped 
tubes  and  took  them  upstairs  to  Tom. 

"Good  heavens!"  He  jerked  upright, 
eyes  brilliant,  as  he  saw  what  she  was 
carrying.     "Are  those  my  babies?" 

"Must  be."  Together  they  pulled  off  the 
wrappers  and  there  it  was,  right  on  the 
cover:  "A  Wreath  for  Millie,"  by  Thomas 
Wells.  "My,  it  looks  official,  doesn't  it," 
Fay  said.  "Now  by  your  leave,  sir,  I'm 
going  to  take  one  of  these  copies  and  read 
it  all  by  myself,  and  if  you  try  to  stop  me 
I'll  forget  you're  an  invalid." 

"No,  no — take  it  away  by  all  means! 
Suppose  it's  terrible?  I  couldn't  bear  to 
see  your  face  while  you  were  trying  to 
make  believe  it  was  good  .  .  .  Oh,  Fay." 
Tom  caught  her  hand  as  she  stood  up,  and 
gave  it  a  feverish  squeeze.  "Remember 
what  I  said,  about  Spencer.  Only  .  .  . 
maybe  I  ought  to  say  that  if  you  read  it 
right,  it  might  help  you  to  understand 
him  better.  Even  though  it's  not  about 
him." 

Fay  averted  her  face.  "I'll  remember," 
she  said,  and  went  out,  closing  the  door 
safely  between  them.  Here  it  was — 
clutched  in  her  hand,  the  thing  she  had 
so  longed  for  and  impatiently  waited  to 
see — and  instead  of  eagerness,  all  she  felt 
was  reluctance.  Fear.  Yesterday,  be- 
cause the  story  had  some  connection  with 
Spencer,  she'd  pleaded  with  Tom  and  even 
lost  her  temper.  Yesterday,  before  Spen 
cer  called.  Today  .  .  .  She  put  the  maga- 
zine away  in  her  room,  telling  herself  that 
there  was  too  much  to  be  done  around  the 
house  for  her  to  stop  now.  With  one  ex 
cuse  and  another  she  managed  to  put  off 
coming   back   to   it   until   late   that  night; 

A  short  time  later  she  put  it  aside,  feel 
ing  strangely  numb  and  detached  from  it; 
Not  from  the  story  itself — there  was  only 
one  verdict  you  could  give  on  a  story  thai 
made    you    laugh   with   the    heroine,    and 
weep  and  love  with  her,  that  took  com-i 
plete  charge  of  your  emotions.    Fay's  eye: 
were  still  damp  as  she  studied  the  illus- 
tration,   the    girl's    coroneted    dark    head 
planes  in  the  background.    No,  as  a  stor, 
it  was  wonderful;  it  made  her  proud  anc 
even  somewhat  awed  by  Tom's  power.  Bu 
she  had  looked  for  some  relationship  witl 
herself,  with  Spencer.  .  .  .  She  shook  he: 
head,    pondering.      A    Polish    girl    namec 
Ludmilla,  displaced  and  orphaned  by  th< 
war,  her  whole  being  shriveled  with  hope-* 
lessness   and   the   desperate   effort  just  tJ 
get  along  day  by  day.    An  American  airj 
man  named  Reynolds,  who  comes  into  he 
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life  briefly — just  enough  to  remind  her  that 
there  are  such  things  as  youth  and  hope 
and  laughter.  And  love,  of  a  sort.  It  was 
a  very  simple  story.  When  the  flier's 
orders  called  him  away,  he  went  without 
looking  back,  or  wanting  to.  And  Lud- 
milla,  Milly  for  short,  killed  herself.  A 
wave  of  embarrassment  swept  over  Fay. 
If  only  she  had  kept  her  big  mouth  shut! 
Spencer  was  waiting  to  see  the  story,  too — 
because,  a  long  time  ago,  when  Tom  first 
said  he  was  writing  about  Spencer,  she 
had  reported  it  to  him  with  high  expec- 
tancy. And  later,  after  they  were  en- 
gaged and  Tom  took  back  his  words,  it 
didn't  seem  necessary  to  tell  Spencer 
about  that.  .  .  .  Oh,  dear.  '■  Suppose  Spen- 
cer had  mentioned  to  anyone  else,  J.C.B. 
for  instance,  that  one  of  his  friends  had 
put  him  into  a  story — no,  he  wouldn't  do 
that.    Or  would  he? 

There  was  an  ice-cream  and  cake  cele- 
bration that  night,  when  Ma  found  out 
about  the  story,  and  Tom's  room  was  so 
full  of  congratulating  friends  that  Fay — ■ 
much  to  her  relief — had  only  time  to  tell 
him  how  wonderful  and  moving  she  had 
thought  it.  Nor  was  there  time  for  in- 
tensive discussion  the  next  day,  for  Fay 
was  out  of  the  house  most  of  the  time, 
shopping  with  Evey  for  the  new  dress  pat- 
tern that  the  changed  wedding  date,  Evey 
insisted,  made  necessary.  Deliberately 
Fay  censored  all  brooding,  worrying 
thoughts,  holding  them  back  until  Spencer 
was  finally  there  in  the  little  parlor  and 
they  could  talk  face  to  face.  She  was 
deeply  grateful  to  Shuffle,  who  somehow, 
without  making  a  song  and  dance  about  it, 
managed  to  let  her  know  that  he  under- 
stood about  J.C.B.  and  wasn't  eternally 
crushed.  It  helped  lighten  her  spirits,  and 
when  Spencer  finally  taxied  up,  late  Fri- 
day afternoon,  her  smile  and  kiss  were 
almost — not  entirely,  but  almost — as  loving 
as  they  had  been  when  she  left  him  in 
New  York. 

It  was  Spencer  who  looked  like  a  thun- 
der cloud.  At  first,  Fay  was  too  glad  to 
see  him  to  notice.  But  when  they  got  in- 
side, and  Ma  disappeared  kitchenwards, 
she  saw  with  dismay  that  some  violent 
emotion  had  washed  all  the  blue  out  of 
his  eyes,  so  that  they  were  an  odd,  bleak 
gray.  His  wide,  good-humored  mouth  was 
thin,  the  muscles  tight  around  it.  She  said  . 
uncertainly,  "Darling,  you  needn't  look 
like  that.   There  isn't  going  to  be  a  fight!" 

"Oh,  isn't  there,"  Spencer  said.  "We'll 
see  about  that." 

"I'm  sorry  if  I  sounded  miffed  on  the 
phone."  Compunction  seized  Fay.  Had 
he  been  brooding  about  her  stiff,  cold 
goodbye  the  other  day?  She  took  his 
hand — had  to  catch  at  it,  for  he  was  strid- 
ing about  the  room.    "I  understand  about 


J.C.B.     Everyone   here   does.     Shuffle's — " 

"Oh,  that."  Spencer  ran  his  free  hand 
over  his  cropped  blond  hair.  "I'm  sorry, 
Fay,  my  mind  was  on  something  else.  I 
mean — that's  all  settled,  isn't  it?  We  have 
no  choice.    I'll  make  it  up  to  you,  honey." 

Chilled,  Fay  moved  away.  "I  see.  I 
thought — I  suppose  it  is  all  settled,  but  it's 
our  wedding,  after  all.  I  kind  of  thought 
we'd  talk  a  little  bit  about  it." 

"I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  talk  about," 
Spencer  returned.  He  took  a  few  more 
turns  around  the  room  and  burst  out,  "I 
might  as  well  tell  you,  Fay,  between  you 
and  Tom  you've  made  the  world's  prize 
fool  out  of  me.  And  I'm  going  up  there 
right  now  and  have  it  out  with  him,  I  don't 
care  how  sick  he  is!" 

Staring  at  him,  Fay  thought  wildly, 
"What  is  he  talking  about?" 

Spencer  strode  out,  and  was  almost  at 
Tom's  door  when  Fay  caught  up  to  him. 
"Wait,  don't — "  she  whispered,  but  Spen- 
cer knocked  and  went  in.  Nor  did  he 
waste  time  on  polite  preliminaries. 

"Some  sneaking  trick,  Wells,"  he  said 
grimly.  "I'm  sorry  if  this  is  going  to  set 
back  your  recovery,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
let  you  get  away  with  maligning  my—" 

"Captain  Grayson!  Unexpected  pleasure, 
I'm  sure."  Tom's  eyes  were  bright  with 
anger,  but  his  voice  was  smooth. 

"Cut  the  kidding.  What  right  have  you 
got  to  drag  me  through  a  thing  like  this — 
this  Ludmilla  story!  What  do  you  get  out 
of  making  a  fool  out  of  me?" 

Tom  looked  at  Fay.    "I'm  sorry,"  he  said. 

"Oh — what  for?"  Fay  turned  to  Spencer 
pleadingly.  "Spencer,  darling,  what  dees  it 
matter  to  me  if  you  did  know  a  girl  like 
that?  It  was  during  the  war — we  didn't 
even  know  each  other.  It's  all  behind  you. 
Tom  gave  it  a  sad  ending,  but  that's  for  the 
story — if  there  was  such  a  girl  she's  prob- 
ably living  perfectly  happy  somewhere 
and—" 

"Unfortunately,"  Tom  broke  in,  "your 
pretty  picture's  a  lie,  Fay.  Since  Golden 
Boy  here  is  asking  for  it,  hasn't  sense 
enough  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  I'll  tell  you 
both  the  truth:  not  only  was  there  such  a 
girl  as  Ludmilla,  but  she  killed  herself, 
just  as  it  says  there  in  print." 

Spencer  turned  white.  "I  never  told 
her  ...  I  never  promised  her  .  .  .  Wells, 
you  know  how  it  was!  She  was  a  nice  kid, 
that's  all." 

"That's  all  as  far  as  you're  concerned. 
You  never  knew  or  cared  what  was  going 
on  inside  her,  did  you?  You  never  do. 
You're  too  busy  following  out  your  own 
golden  destiny  to  be  much  aware  of  the 
rest  of  us  poor  mortals.  You  never  knew 
that  to  Milly  you  meant — meant  life  itself, 
love,  hope,  dreams  .  .  .  you  never  bothered 
to  find  out.     You  figured   it  was   enough 
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.  .  .  police  find  the  fugitive 
criminal  named  and  described  on  the  "True 
Detective  Mysteries"  radio  program  every 
Sunday  afternoon. 

*1,000.00  REWARD 

...  is  offered  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  of  any  one  of  these  criminals. 
Hear  the  details  about  this  $1,000.00  reward 
on  "True  Detective  Mysteries". 

"TRUE    DETECTIVE   MYSTERIES" 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  on  523  Mutual  Stations 


Reduce ! 
It's  Fun 

This  Common  Sense  Way 

"I've  really  got  to  reduce!" 
— how  many  times  have 
you  promised  yourself  that 
and  then  kept  putting  it  off. 
Delay  no  longer — let  Sylvia 
of  Hollywood  tell  you  how 
to  reduce  The  Common 
Sense  Way.  Let  Sylvia  ex- 
plain what  you  can  do  for 
yourself  to  improve  your 
figure.  There  is  no  magic 
about  The  Common  Sense 
Way  to  a  beautiful  figure. 
But  if  you  follow  the  sug- 
gestions Sylvia  of  Holly- 
wood has  for  you  in  her 
book  No  More  Alibis  you 
may,  perhaps,  challenge  the 
beauty  of  the  loveliest 
movie  star! 

Sylvia  of  Hollywood 
Names  Names 

Sylvia  of  Hollywood  has  reduced  scores 
of  famous  stage  and  screen  stars — suc- 
cessfully. In  this  book  Sylvia  tells  how 
she  helped  many  of  Hollywood's  brightest 
stars  with  their  figure  problems.  She 
names  names — tells  you  how  she  devel- 
oped this  star's  legs — how  she  reduced 
that  star's  waistline — how  she  helped  an- 
other star  to  achieve  a  beautiful  youthful 
figure.  Perhaps  your  own  figure  problems 
are  identical  to  those  of  your  favorite 
screen  star. 


ONLY  $1.00 

A  brand  new  edi- 
tion of  Sylvia's 
famous  book,  N  o 
More  Alibis  is  now 
ready  for  you.  This 
edition  contains  all 
the  text  matter  of 
the  original  book, 
plus  the  greatest 
part  of  her  splendid 
book  on  personality 
development  en- 
titled Pull  Yourself 
Together,  Baby. 
Now  get  Sylvia's 
secrets  of  charm  as 
well  as  beauty!  The 
price  of  this  beauti- 
ful new  illustrated 
edition  is  only  $1 
postpaid. 

Bartholomew    House,    Inc.,    Dept.   RM-552 
205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  Sylvia  of  Hol- 
lywood's NO  MORE  ALIBIS !  COMBINED 
WITH  PULL  YOURSELF  TOGETHER, 
BABY!   I  enclose  $1.00. 


Partial  Contents 
New  Edition 

Too  Much  Hips,  Reduc- 
ing Abdomen,  Reducing 
the  Breasts,  Firming  the 
Breasts,  Fat,  Pudgy 
Arms,  Slenderizing  the 
Legs  and  Ankles,  Cor- 
recting Bow-legs,  Slim- 
ming the  Thighs  and 
Upper  Legs,  Reducing 
Fat  on  the  Back.  Squeez- 
ing OS  Fat.  Enlarge 
Your  Chest,  Develop 
Your  Legs— Off  with 
That  Double  Chin!  Slen- 
derizing the  Face  and 
Jowls,  Refining  Your 
Nose.  Advice  For  The 
Adolescent — The  Woman 
Past  Forty— The  Person- 
ality Figure,  Glamour  Is 
Glandular,  This  Thing 
Called  Love,  Cure-For- 
The-Blues  Department. 
Take  a   Chance! 
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The  Only  Book  In 

EISENHOWERS 

Own   Words! 

CRUSADE 
IN  EUROPE 

revealing  his  methods — his  policies 
— his  thoughts — through  his  dra- 
matic personal  story  of  the  greatest 
crusade  in  history. 

PERMABOOKS 

only  50c 
on  sale  at  your   newsstands  now!! 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Application.  Heals  many  old 

leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 

swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.  G.   VISCOSE  COMPANY 

i     140  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  2,   Illinois 

LOOSE  DENTAL  PLATES 

RELINED   AND  TIGHTENED   AT   HOME   $1.00 


JUST 
BRUSH 
IT  OH  >. 


NEWLY  IMPROVED  DENDEX  RELINER,  a 
plastic,  builds  up  (refits)  loose  upper  and 
i  lower  dentures.  Really  makes  them  fit  as 
they  should  without  using  powder.  Easily 
applied.  No  heating  required.  Brush  it  on 
and  wear  your  plates  while  it  sets.  It  ad- 
|  heres  to  the  plates  only  and  makes  a 
'comfortable,  smooth  and  durable  surface 
that  can  be  washed  and  scrubbed.  Each 
application  lasts  for  months.  Not  a  powder 
or  wax.  Contains  no  rubber  or  jnim.  Neu- 
tral pink  color.  Sold  on  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Proved  by  15  years  of  Consumer  Use. 
Send  $1  plus  3.0$  handling  charge  (stamps  or  coin). 
Charges  extra  on  C.O.D.  orders. 

DENDEX   COMPANY,  Dept.  77-K 
2024  West  6th  Street  ♦  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif, 


f  EVlREST  &  JENNINGS 

| ^offtmFVmill  CHAIRS 

•  Easy-handling 

•  Comfortable 
<2"  aj        *  Made  stronger 

ftj —  ftra      to  last  longer! 
JKy\V,N</  f|%  *  Accessories  and 

•  modifications 
!  available. 


FCUDS  TO 
10  INCHES 


Seewpr  deafer  or  write  for  catalog 

EVEREST  &  JENNINGS 

761  No.  Highland  Ave„_Los  Angeles  38,  Calif.      \ 

fwben.  NERVOUS 

&ffi£&.TENSION 

J\r;^ %  GETS  YOU 

C».>to^..UP  |N  THE  A|R" 
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.  .  .  try  Miles  Nervine — Take  it 
also  for  a  sleepless  night  or  nerv- 
ous headache.  Contains  no  Barbi- 
turates. Follow  the  label.  Avoid 
excessive  use.   At  all  drugstores. 


MILES 


to  use  her  company  and  her  time  because 
there  wasn't  anyone  better  around,  and 
when  you  left,  boy,  you  left.  Never  fig- 
ured you  might  be  taking  Milly's  last 
excuse  for  keeping  alive  right  out  of  the 
picture,  did  you?" 

Tom  said  more,  but  Fay's  mind  had  gone 
spinning  off  on  a  tangent  of  its  own.  If 
Spencer  had  cared  about  Milly — oh,  not 
loved  her,  just  cared  the  way  a  human 
being  should  care  about  another  human 
being — he  might  at  least  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain himself,  soften  the  blow,  make  it 
clear  that  he  hadn't  been  in  love.  He 
could  have  helped!  He  should  have  helped. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Spencer  said.  "I  never 
knew." 

"You  never  answered  her  letters,"  Tom 
said  inexorably.  "When  I  bumped  into 
her  in  that  station  hospital  in  England, 
the  next  year,  she  told  me  .  .  .  she  cried, 
Spencer.  And  then,  a  couple  of  days  later, 
they  told  me  she  had  .  .  ."  He  shrugged, 
and  lit  a  forbidden  cigarette. 

Spencer  was  getting  angry  again.  "What 
about  me?  I'm  not  responsible  for  the 
girl,  she  was  neurotic  as — she'd  have  done 
it  for  one  reason  or  another  sooner  or  later. 
And  in  the  meantime  half  of  New  York  is 
pointing  the  finger  at  me  for  something  I 
couldn't  have  helped." 

Fay  blushed.  "Spencer — you  did  tell 
everyone  the  story  was  about  you,  then? 
I  hoped  you  wouldn't."  She  turned  miser- 
ably to  Torn.  "That  was  my  fault.  You 
know,  when  you  first  told  me,  I  told 
Spencer.  .  .  ." 

"Serves  him  right  for  blowing  his  own 
horn,"  Tom  said  almost  maliciously.  "He 
can  just  go  back  and  unblow  it  now.  That 
ought  to  be  easy,  just  a  reverse  twist,  as 
they  say!"  Seeing  Fay's  misery,  he  said 
in  an  altered  tone,  "I'm  sorry,  Fay.  Gol- 
den Boy  will  just  ride  right  through  this 
after  he's  exhausted  the  dramatic  possi- 
bilities, but  you're  the  one — " 

"Don't  be  sorry  about  me,"  Fay  said. 
She  took  one  last,  measuring  look  at  Spen- 


cer, at  the  handsome  face,  the  beautifully 
suited,  clean-cut  body,  and  then  went  out 
and  closed  the  door.  Behind  her,  the 
quarrel  went  on,  but  she  didn't  have  to 
hear  any  more.  Nothing  could  make  things 
clearer  than  they  were. 

In  the  dimness  of  the  hall,  the  diamond 
had  a  small,  cold,  remote  glitter  as  she 
started  to  twist  it  from  her  finger.  "We 
never  did  belong  together,"  she  whispered 
to  it.  "You're  too  beautiful  and  cold  and 
sufficient  unto  yourself.  I  need  something 
warmer,  more  in  need  of  my  particular 
hand  to  set  it  off.  .  .  ."  It  was  heartbreak- 
ing how  easy  it  was  going  to  be  to  give 
Spencer  back  his  ring.  How  easy  to  face 
the  truth.  He  didn't  need  her.  Or  anyone. 
Spencer  was  enough  .  .  .  for  Spencer.  But 
not  for  me,  Fay  thought.  I  have"  to  be 
needed.  ...  I'd  be  nothing  without  that. 
Why,  the  only  reason  he  needed  me  for  I 
the  wedding  was  because  you  can't  have 
one  without  a  bride!  He  couldn't  even 
understand  why  they  had  to  talk  about  it,  i 
because  now  that  the  arrangements  worked  I 
out  in  the  best  way  for  him,  what  was 
there  to  talk  about?  Why  should  he  have 
bothered  to  find  out  about  the  thoughts 
of  a  girl  named  Ludmilla,  when  their  rela- 
tionship existed  solely  as  a  convenience 
to  him?  Spencer  didn't  care  .  .  .  Spencer 
couldn't  care,  about  anyone  but  Spencer. 

But  I'm  different,  Fay  thought,  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  waiting  for  Spencer 
to  stop  giving  himself  away  to  Tom,  who 
already  knew  him  too  well,  and  come  out 
to  her.  I'm  different.  I  care  about  every- 
body, about  the  whole  world.  For  the 
first  time  in  days  she  felt  calm,  not  manu- 
factured calm,  but  true  peace  of  mind. 
For  the  first  time  there  were  no  questions 
stirring  below  the  surface.  She  and  Spen- 
cer didn't  belong  together.  She  held  the 
ring  in  her  palm,  and  her  finger  felt  free 
and  light,  as  though  she  had  taken  a  bur- 
den from  it.  She  smiled  faintly.  Yes,  it 
was  going  to  be  very  easy  to  give  Spencer 
back  his  ring. 


Fibber  McGee's  Workshop 


(Continued  from  page  63) 
"Workshop"  then,  and  Marian's,  too.  The 
boys  were  of  all  racial  descents  and  back- 
grounds. And  they  had  to  be  more  than 
good  athletes  to  make  the  McGees'  team. 
Every  boy  had  to  prove  himself  able  to 
get  along  with  the  rest.  Had  to  be  able  to 
work  in  harmony  for  a  common  goal. 
Each  had  to  be  honest  and  God-fearing, 
and  one  keen  look  from  Jim's  blue  eyes 
could  tell. 

At  every  game  you'd  hear  Jim's  loud 
applause  ■  and  hear  Marian's  disguised 
whistle — cheering  them  on.  The  team's 
jerseys  were  changed  to  read  "Fibber 
and  Molly,"  in  the  McGee  colors — white 
and  green.  And  in  four  years  they'd 
grown  into  champions.  Now  they  were 
playing  in  the  A.A.U.  Tournament  in  Den- 
ver. This  was  the  pay-off,  their  proudest 
moment,  and  Jim  and  Marian  Jordan  had 
made  the  trip  from  Los  Angeles  to  pull 
for  them. 

Jim  hadn't  been  feeling  well  when  they 
left  Hollywood.  He'd  worn  himself  out 
the  day  and  night  before,  putting  on  a 
show  for  every  ward  in  the  veterans' 
hospitals.  Today,  he'd  come  down  with  a 
high  fever  and  pneumonia.  By  night  he'd 
finally  persuaded  Marian  to  leave  him  and 
go  to  the  game.  "One  of  us  should  be 
there." 

The  team  came  straight  from  the  shower 
to  his  room  and  nobody  had  to  tell  him 
the  score.  It  was  all  in  the  sag  of  their 
shoulders  and  in  their  eyes.  Every  one 
of  them  looked  as  though  he'd  like  to 
break    down    and    cry.     They    just    stood 


there.  Not  saying  a  word.  No  future 
promises,  no  excuses,  no  alibis.  They 
looked  the  way  Fibber  remembered  look- 
ing whenever  he'd  lost  and  had  to  store 
his  song  and  time-step  and  go  back  to 
Peoria  and  resume  selling  those  washing 
machines.  Jim  smiled  and  the  leader 
stepped  forward  and  shook  hands  with 
him.  Then  Marian  handed  him  a  piece  of 
parchment.  When  Jim  unrolled  it,  the 
squire  of  Wistful  Vista — famed  as  a  teller 
of  tall  tales — was  for  a  moment  without 
words. 

They'd  taken  a  beating.  But  in  their 
moment  of  defeat,  they  had  room  in  their 
hearts  for  someone  else — they  had  thought 
how  Jim  must  feel,  sick,  in  a  hotel  room, 
unable  to  even  root  for  his  team,  now- 
faced  with  the  realization  that  his  team 
had  lost.  They'd  gotten  parchment  and 
made  a  giant  card — and  then  they'd  taken 
it  to  the  members  of  the  A.A.U.  teams 
there  that  night  to  sign.  The  parchment 
was  covered  with  scrawling  signatures, 
saying,  "Get  well,  Fibber."  This  to  them 
had  meant  much  more  than  a  basketball 
game.  In  their  hour  of  defeat  they'd  been 
more  concerned  with  the  man  who  helped 
them  on  their  road  to  success  than  the 
honors  they  could  win. 

His  boys  were  ail-American  all  right. 
And  somebody  else  had  already  said  it 
better  than  he  ever  could:  "For  when  that 
one  great  scorer  comes  to  write  against 
your  name — it  matters  not  whether  you've 
won  or  lost — but  how  you've  played  the 
game." 

Like   Molly,   they   were   good   kids,  too. 


Jack  Benny — Mr.  Showbusiness  Himself 


(Continued  from  page  61) 
shocked.  Most  of  them  have  known  Jack 
for  almost  all  of  the  43  years  he  has  been 
in  show  business  (he's  been  entertaining 
people,  you  know,  for  four  years  more  than 
the  39  he  grudgingly  admits  to — Who's  Who 
says  he's  58).  Friends  have  seen  him  do 
some  crazy  things.  Crazy  like  a  fox.  Like 
quitting  vaudeville,  when  nobody  could  top 
his  earnings  or  his  audiences,  to  take  a 
flyer  in  the  new  "talkies" — then  as  imma- 
ture and  brassy  a  medium  as  a  lot  of 
people  think  television  is  today.  Like  quit- 
ting films  in  turn,  when  he  had  an  iron- 
clad, gold-lined  contract  for  something 
approximating  life,  to  go  back  to  the  stage 
because  he  couldn't  stand  being  cut  off 
from  direct  contact  with  the  audience,  with 
the  people  out  there  in  tront. 

And,  of  course,  everybody  knows  by 
now  the  legend  of  Jack's  third  big  walk- 
out— when  he  left  the  stage  where  he  com- 
manded a  weekly  salary  in  four,  figures 
and  the  biggest,  brightest  lights  on  the 
marquee,  to  "go  into  radio." 

Legend  by  now,  too,  his  first  broadcast 
back  in  1932 — a  guest  shot,  for  free,  with 
Commentator  Ed  Sullivan.  Jack  walked 
up  to  the  terrifying  mike,  his  jitters  con- 
cealed by  dint  of  heroic  effort,  and  said, 
"Hello,  folks.  This  is  Jack  Benny  talk- 
ing. .  .  .  There  will  now  be  a  brief  pause 
while  you  all  say  'Who  cares?'  " 

Twenty -five  million  of  you  cared,  it 
turned  out  .  .  .  Jack  Benny  floated,  with 
apparent  ease,  to  the  top  of  the  heap  again. 
Radio  was  his.  His  mother,  had  she  lived 
to  see  it,  would  have  been  pleased.  It  was 
she  who  had  dinned  into  her  young  son's 
head  the  maxim  he  has  lived  by:  "It  is  not 
enough,  Benny,  to  be  good  enough.  It  has 
to  be  as  good  as  you  can  make  it." 

The  last  words  she  said  to  him,  as  he  sat 
beside  her  deathbed,  were:  "You'll  keep 
on  studying." 

A  new  medium,  new  techniques,  a  whole 
field  of  younger,  fresh  competitors  ...  of 
course  he  would  have  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, and  never  stop  "studying"  until  he 
had  licked  it — not  just  when  it  was  good 
enough,  but  when  it  was  as  good  as  he 
could  make  it. 

Mrs.  Kubelsky  would  have  understood. 
So,  for  the  record,  does  the  other  woman 
who  has  molded  Jack  Benny's  life  .  .  .  his 
wife  for  twenty-five  years,  Mary  Living- 
ston. 

It  was  for  Mary,  really,  that  Jack  in  the 
early  thirties  took  his  first  flyer  in  films. 
They  lived  a  normal  life  for  a  while.  They 
had  a  house — rented,  but  it  stayed  in  one 
place — and  they  actually  went  to  bed  at 
night  for  a  change,  and  got  up  in  the 
morning!  Mary  was  in  seventh  heaven, 
until  she  began  to  feel  that  Jack  was  not. 

"You'd  better  go  and  see  Mr.  Mayer," 
she  said,  "and  tell  him  'thanks  so  much 
but  I  quit.' " 

He  did. 

Mary's  place  in  the  radio  show  came 
about  even  more  accidentally  than  her  bit 
in  the  vaudeville  act.  An  actress  failed  to 
show  up  for  a  broadcast,  and  Mary  was  on. 

That  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  Mary 
has  been  a  fixture  on  the  show  ever  since. 
It  could  have  been  twenty  minutes  ago  to 
Mary's  stomach.  She  has  never  gotten 
over  her  stage  fright,  her  show-time  jitters 
— original  source  of  her  now  famous  giggle. 

Mary  would  have  begged  off  radio  years 
ago  if  Jack — and  their  audiences — had  per- 
mitted it.  Now,  especially,  that  their 
daughter  Joan  is  a  Stanford  freshman,  all 
pal  and  no  problem,  Mary  would  like  to  be 
free  to  enjoy  their  new  comradeship. 

Mary  could  see  Jack  go  into  television — 


and  without  her — without  a  pang.  And  the 
rumors  that  he  might  don't  shock  her 
one  bit. 

And,  let  it  be  said  without  further  ado, 
they  don't  shock  Jack. 

They  couldn't,  inasmuch  as  he  started 
them! 

From  the  day  he  made  his  first  TV  ap- 
pearance— those  first  shows,  incidentally, 
may  have  delighted  the  audience,  but  they 
didn't  satisfy  Jack;  they  weren't  "as  good 
as  he  could  make  it" — Jack  has  hammered 
at  everybody  who  would  listen  to  him 
that  he  is  fascinated  with  television. 

"It's  like  going  back  to  the  theatre  .  .  . 
you  know  you  make  contact  .  .  .  the 
audience  is  there,"  he  says. 

It's  the  old,  intimate  show  business  again, 
and  Jack  Benny  feels  thirty -nine  again, 
experiencing  it.  But  there  are  a  few  prob- 
lems. A  sponsor,  a  contract  ...  to  say 
nothing  of  his  high-powered  and  high- 
priced  staff.  Some  of  them  have  been  with 
him  for  eighteen  years.  And  TV  doesn't 
pay  their  kind  of  prices. 

It  wouldn't  surprise  anybody  who  really 
knows  Benny  if  Jack  made  the  leap,  any- 
way, and  shelled  out  the  money  himself  to 
keep  his  co-workers  in  the  style  to  which 
they  have  grown  accustomed. 

People  who  buy  the  picture  .of  Jack 
Benny — which  he  has  created  himself,  of 
course — of  the  nickel -pinching  skinflint, 
who  exacts  a  lawn-mowing  as  well  as  a 
solo  for  Dennis  Day's  weekly  twenty-five 
dollars,  would  simply  never  believe  that 
Jack  Benny  is  unmindful  of  the  importance 
of  the  dollar.  They  would  never  believe  he 
could  exchange  radio's  lush  profits  for 
television's  comparative  peanuts  cheerfully 
once  he  was  convinced  that,  in  the  new 
medium,  he  could  entertain  more  people 
more  effectively.    But  it's  true. 

Some  of  his  greatest  shows  he  has  done 
for  considerably  less  than  nothing— in  Iran, 
for  instance,  and  Egypt,  and  Sicily,  Italy, 
New  Guinea,  Australia,  the  Marianas,  the 
Marshalls,  the  Gilberts,  the  Solomons  and 
Kwajalein,  where  he  took  his  troupe  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Ask  any  G.I.  if  Jack 
Benny  was  funny  under  front-line  pres- 
sure? And  even  they,  probably,  wouldn't 
believe  the  actual  fact  that  Jack  spent 
$100,000  of  his  own  money  in  telephone 
line  charges  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  the 
show  to  them. 

But  he  did;  entertainment  is  giving. 

Last  summer,  he  took  a  troupe  to  Korea 
— when  many  a  younger,  hardier  man  was 
begging  off — traveled  30,000  miles  in  every- 
thing from  a  jeep  to  a  helicopter,  slept — 
no  more  than  four  hours  a  night — in  a 
dirt-floored  tent,  and  gave. 

He  came  home,  a  friend  says,  "Looking 
like  hell  .  .  .  broken  physically  and 
mentally." 

But  he  caught  up  on  his  sleep,  told  the 
world  that  it  was  the  greatest  experience 
of  his  life  and  he  would  go  again  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat. 

He  talked  of  nothing  but  "those  wonder- 
ful guys"  slugging  it  up  and  down  Korean 
mountains. 

And   their  wonderful  jokes. 

Their  jokes — just  as  on  the  air  it's  al- 
ways Rochester,  or  Phil  Harris,  or  Mary, 
or  Dennis  Day  who  grabs  off  the  big  laugh, 
while  the  boss  brings  down  the  house  with 
"We  .  .  .  11." 

A  great  entertainer,  Jack  Benny. 

A  giver. 

And  once  he  decides,  if  he  does,  that  he 
can  give  you  more  on  television  than  on 
radio — which  has  called  him  the  Greatest 
and  made  him  rich — you'll  be  seeing  him 
regularly  in  your  living  rooms. 
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HOLLYWOOD 
IS  YOURS! 

All  the  color,  extrava- 
gance and  romance  ... 
all  the  splendor  and  fas- 
cinating allure  of  Holly- 
wood ...  all  this  is 
yours  when  you  open  the 
pages  of 

Photoplay 

Annual 

1952 

the  most  exciting  hook 
of  the  year!     Over  200 
Photographs!  Over  2000 
'  Facts! 

FULL-COLOR  PORTRAITS 

Exclusively  photographed  in  gorgeous 
four-color  you'll  find  pictures  of  Farley 
Granger,  Doris  Day,  Tony  Curtis,  Ava 
Gardner,  Mitzi  Gaynor,  Ann  Blyth, 
Alan  Ladd,  Steve  Cochran,  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  Debbie  Reynolds,  Dale  Robert- 
son, Gordon  MacRae. 

THE  GREATEST  SCREEN 

MOMENTS  IN  1951 

31-PAGE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 

ALL  THE  STARS 

STARS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

PHOTOPLAY'S  COLLECTOR'S 

ALBUM 

Don't   Miss   This   Gorgeous   Book   Of 
Hollywood  In  Review 

Photoplay  Annual  1952 

50c  at  all  newsstands  today! 
Get   Your  Copy  Early! 


Watch  BLONDE  Hair 
Come  to  Life! 

See  it  Gleam  with  Radiant  Color.  Spar- 
kling Lustre— Shades  Lighter  with  New 
Shampoo  Made  Specially  for  Blondes 

Want  to  keep  your  hair  from  getting  dark  and  faded? 
Want  to  restore  its  life  and  lustre  —  see  it  shades 
lighter,  brighter,  shinier  —  at  once!  Then  use 
BLONDEX!  For  BLONDEX,  alone,  contains  miraculous 
ANDIUM— shines  and  lightens  as  it  shampoos.  In 
just  11  minutes,  its  creamy,  billowy  lather  rinses 
away  dingy  film  that  makes  hair  dark  and  dull.  Hair 
sparkles  with  lustre,  looks,  shades  lighter— radiant. 
No  wonder  more  blondes  use  BLONDEX  than  any 
other  shampoo!  Safe  for  children.  Get  BLONDEX 
today.   At   10c,   drug  and  toilet- goods  counters. 
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WANT  TO  BE 
A  PRACTICAL 


ACT  NOW  -  HELP  FILLTHE  NEED 

'  you  can  prepare  for  practical  experience 

_j  a  Trained  Practical  Nurse  in  spare  time. 

!  Many  earn  while  learning.    Ages  18  to  56.  High 

}  school  not  necessary.  Easy  payments.  Write 

forf ree  information  and  sample  lesson  pages. 

-    WAYNE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING,  INC. 

VS    2525   Sheffield   Ave.,  Desk   E-64,  Chicago  14,111. 
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J  If  you  need  cash  FOR  ANY  PURPOSE  ...  you 
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Kidney  Slow- Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  functionslows down, manyfolkscom- 
plain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizziness  and 
loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don't  suffer  restless  nights 
with  these  discomforts  if  reduced  kidney  function 
is  getting  you  down— due  to  such  common  causes  as 
stress  and  strain,  over-exertion  or  exposure  to  cold. 
Minor  bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet 
may  cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


Exotic  Plain  Jane 


(Continued  from  page  38) 
and  grandmother  who  on  April  30  cele- 
brate their  Golden  Anniversary.  Bringing 
them  back  with  her  to  New  York,  after 
spending  Thanksgiving  in  the  old  home  in 
St.  Louis,  is  a  dream  come  true  for  the 
girl  who  had  been  away  much  of  the  time 
since  her  high-school  days  ...  to  Holly- 
wood, to  the  musical  comedy  stage  in  Lon- 
don, to  Florida  .»  .  .  where  she  was  dis- 
covered for  radio  and  television  by  Arthur 
Godfrey  ...  to  New  York  to  be  a  featured 
singer  on  the  Godfrey  programs. 

Typical  of  the  contrasts  in  Marion's  life 
is  her  story  about  the  first  morning  her 
grandfather  was  in  New  York.  She  had 
set  her  alarm  for  5  A.M.  to  meet  an  early 
rehearsal  schedule.  Grandpa  heard  it 
from  across  the  hall,  waited  to  see  if  Babe 
(the  family's  name  for  Marion)  was  get- 
ting up.  She  had  turned  off  the  clock, 
turned  over  for  forty  winks.  "I  heard  a 
little  sound,  and  amidst  the  poetic  setting 
made  by  a  shaft  of  early  morning  sunlight 
sifting  through  the  gold  drapes  and  fall- 
ing on  a  Buddha  lamp  .  .  .  there  stood  my 
darling  Grandpa  in  his  long,  old-fashioned 
nightshirt,  saying  'Better  get  up,  Babe.  It's 
getting  late.'  It  was  so  homey  and  so  won- 
derful that  I  laughed  myself  awake.  Now 
he  whistles  to  me  from  his  room  when  he 
hears  -my  alarm.  If  I  whistle  back,  he 
knows  I'm  up." 

Marion's  mother,  of  French  descent  with 
some  Egyptian  ancestry  'way  back,  had 
been  a  dancer.  Widowed  when  her  little 
girl  was  a  baby,  they  had  lived  with  Pinky 
and  Charlie  in  the  big  house  in  St.  Louis. 
Here  Marion  began  to  sing  and  learn  bal- 
let and  tap  when  she  was  three.  At  four, 
she  sang  on  radio,  did  imitations  of  Mae 
West  and  Bette  Davis.  In  her  teens,  she 
went  into  dramatic  work  with  little  thea- 
tre groups  .  .  .  sang  with  the  St.  Louis 
Light  Opera  Company  .  .  .  modeled  to  help 
pay  for  more  and  more  lessons.  At  seven- 
teen she  was  invited  to  Hollywood  and  a 
film  contract.  She  stayed  with  an  aunt  and 
uncle,  but  already  her  voice  was  too  rich 
and  mature  for  the  childish  role  that  had 
been  planned  for  her.  So  she  sang  at  the 
famous  night  clubs,  like  Ciro's  .  .  .  and  the 
late  Atwater  Kent  recognized  and  encour- 
aged her  talent.  Later  she  went  to  London 
to  sing  in  a  gay  musical  called  "Sauce 
Tartar"  .  .  .  came  back  to  Florida  to  relax 
.  .  .  where  Arthur  Godfrey  heard  her  one 
night  more  than  a  year  ago  and  invited  her 
to  sing  on  his  next  week's  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs.  Next  week  stretched 
into  the  next,  and  on  and  on.  And  now 
she  is  a  permanent  "little  Godfrey"  .  .  . 
"the  luckiest  break  a  girl  ever  got,  from 
broadcasting's  finest  showman,"  Marion 
says  .  .  .  then  adds,  "and  from  a  man  who 
has  been  a  wonderful  friend  to  all  of  us 
on  his  shows." 

The  little  Godfreys  are  a  hard-working 
gang.  "But  there  is  just  as  good  a  show  in 
the  backroom  as  there  is  out  front  before 
the  cameras,"  according  to  Marion.  "Arthur 
is  always  exciting  and  stimulating  to  work 
with.  Frank  Parker  is  always  a  big  tease. 
He  never  stops  talking  about  the  ballet 
slippers  I  wear  to  rehearsals,  four  sizes 
too  big,  completely  unglamorous  .  .  .  and, 
even  then,  I'm  always  kicking  them  off  and 
going  around  in  my  stocking  feet.  On  the 
air,  Frank  never  teases  or  throws  me  off. 
He  is  too  fine  a  performer  for  that  .  .  .  and 
much  too  considerate.  But  sometimes 
things  throw  us  both. 

"When  we  did  the  big  ice  show  last 
winter,  I  was  still  not  much  of  a  skater, 
even  though  Arthur  had  got  the  best  in- 
struction for  us.  When  Frank  and  I  tee- 
tered off  in  front  of  the  cameras  for  our 
duet,    he    whispered    encouragingly,    'Now 


relax  and  smile,  Luigi' — one  of  his  names 
for  me,  when  we're  not  calling  each  other 
Sam  and  Max.  We  sang  'They  Didn't 
Believe  Me'  and  when  we  got  into  the 
second  chorus,  still  trying  bravely  to  keep 
our  balance,  the  first  three  rows  of  the 
studio  audience  were  suppressing  their 
laughter.  Frank  began  to  giggle  and  had 
to  lower  his  head,  and  then  I  followed 
suit.  We  almost  had  to  play  it  for  comedy 
after  that." 

Marion's  usual  routine  is  about  like  this: 
Up  at  5  or  5:30  .  .  .  breakfast,  half  grape- 
fruit, yellows  of  two  poached  eggs  (doesn't 
like  the  whites),  whole  wheat  toast  and 
coffee.  Walks  to  work,  about  fifteen  min- 
utes .  .  .  vocalizes  before  rehearsal  .  .  . 
then  a  voice  lesson  and  the  morning  show, 
if  she  is  on  that  day.  Visits  with  the  gang 
afterward  and  swipes  peanut  butter  or 
jelly  sandwiches  if  they're  around  (and 
there  usually  are  a  few) .  Goes  over  num- 
bers with  Archie  Bleyer  .  .  .  has  lunch, 
costume  fittings  or  has  to  shop  for  clothes 
for  the  TV  programs.  There  are  all-after- 
noon rehearsals  through  Wednesday,  some- 
times Thursday  and  Friday.  Whenever 
possible,  dinner  with  the  family  at  home 
or  in  one  of  her  favorite  restaurants  for 
steak  or  lobster  diavolo  with  spaghetti  .  .  . 
an  occasional  movie  (she  loves  them)  .  .  . 
or  watching  television,  mostly  Westerns 
and  dramatic  shows. 

She  dashes  off  well-drawn  sketches, 
mostly  of  strange,  imaginative  animals  .  .  . 
dreams  of  starring  in  a  Broadway  musical 
or  a  Technicolor  musical  film  with  jungle 
background,  where  she  can  run  around 
in  exotically  patterned  clothes,  her  hair 
hanging  free,  her  feet  unhampered  by 
shoes,  of  course!  She  writes  short  stories 
and  poetry  .  .  .  has  had  some  of  both  pub- 
lished. 

The  duets  with  Frank  Parker  which  are 
now  so  popular  started  on  her  birthday, 
March  7,  a  year  ago,  when  they  did  "You 
and  the  Night  and  the  Music."  That  and 
"Take  Me  In  Your  Arms"  are  probably  her 
favorites.  Now  that  no  program  is  com- 
plete without  a  Parker-Marlowe  song, 
they  are  making  Columbia  recordings  of 
the  most  requested  duets.  "Frank  has  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  pianissimo  tones  I 
have  ever  heard,"  she  says.  "My  favorites, 
of  his  songs,  are  'Little  White  Cloud  that 
Cried,'  'September  Song,'  'Isle  of  Capri' 
and  'Domino'  .  .  .  and  all  the  lovely  new 
ones  that  keep  coming  along." 

Marion  is  still  waiting  to  taste  some  of 
Parker's  lasagna,  the  tasty  Italian  dish 
that  is  one  of  Frank's  culinary  specialties 
...  "I  hear  he  cooks  his  cheese  too  long, 
and  when  I  taunt  him  about  it  he  refuses 
to  fix  it  for  me.  The  day  he  proves  to  me 
he  can  make  a  super  lasagna,  I  will  admit 
I'm  wrong."  The  running  gag  rests  there. 
He  hasn't  had  time  to  prove  he's  a  lasagna 
artist,  being  too  busy  singing  for  his  la- 
sagna! 

As  for  Marion,  she  too  is  busy,  being  the 
lovely,  exotic- looking  girl  who  sings  on 
the  Godfrey  program  and  the  Plain  Jane 
who  likes  to  stay  home  with  the  folks,  let 
down   her   hair    and    kick    off   her    shoes. 


MY  FRIEND  IRMA 

You've  heard  how  "dumb"  she  is 
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I  Woke  Up  Dreaming 


(Continued  from  page  68) 
most  part,  are  inexplicable.  Gloria,  how- 
ever, can  explain  it  all.  No  penny  in  the 
shoe.  No  wishing  on  a  star.  No  rabbit's 
foot,  horseshoe  or  four-leaf  clover.  Just 
something  that  she  calls  "Formula  WW." 
That's  right,  WW— like  in  Walter  Winchell. 

It  was  amazingly  sudden  and  ridiculous- 
ly simple.  Winchell  merely  told  his  mil- 
lions of  disciples  that  this  girl  was  a  singer, 
a  good  singer — a  gal  who  could  really 
"belt  out  a  song."  That  did  it.  The  genie 
who  went  with  Aladdin's  Lamp  couldn't 
have  done  a  swifter  job  in, making  a  wish 
come  true. 

When  Winchell  speaks,  be  it  through 
the  ABC  microphone  each  Sunday  night 
or  in  the  black  and  white  of  his  widely- 
syndicated  newspaper  column,  a  fairly 
large  portion  of  the  American  population 
pays  attention.  Therefore,  to  win  the  WW 
blessing — something  that  cannot  be  pur- 
chased, by  the  way — is  to  win  a  free  ticket 
to  fame   and /or   fortune. 

Winchell  doesn't  pass  out  his  famous 
"orchids"  with  reckless  abandon.  But, 
when  he  isn't  harassing  crooks  or  flushing 
out  Communists  or  snooping  through  a 
famous  keyhole,  he  pauses  to  tell  the 
world  about  some  of  the  better  things 
that  have  crossed  his  path.  In  this  role, 
he  has  inadvertently  become  America's 
number  one  huckster — a  salesman  with- 
out a  peer. 

In  publishing  circles,  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  all  a  book  needs  is  a  plug  from 
Winchell  to  be  assured  of  hitting  the  best 
seller  ranks.  Under  Cover,  for  instance, 
sold  over  600,000  copies,  the  publishers 
say,  strictly  as  a  result  of  Walter's  four- 
gun  salute.  In  other  fields  his  influence 
is  equally  amazing.  He  embraced  the 
Broadway  musical,  "Hellzapoppin,"  after 
it  was  generally  tabbed  a  colossal  flop  and 
ready  to  shut  down,  and  by  his  endorse- 
ment turned  it  into  one  of  the  biggest 
financial  hits  in  show  business  history.  And 
the  late  Ben  Bernie  was  just  a  journey- 
man musician  until  WW  ignited  the  fuse 
that  skyrocketed  Ben  and  his  "Yow-za" 
to  national  prominence.  Over  the  past  two 
decades  there  have  been  countless  others. 

As  in  all  Winchell's  "discoveries,"  there 
were  no  prearrangements  for  Gloria  War- 
ner's rendezvous  with  a  dream.  No  high- 
powered  press  agentry.  No  payoffs.  No 
favors.   It   was    almost   accidental. 

It  happened  in  an  intimate  night  spot 
called  "Sparkey's"  in  Miami  Beach,  last 
April.  There  is  no -organized  entertainment 
at  "Sparky's,"  the  customers  merely  en- 
tertain themselves — professionals  and  non- 
professionals doing  a  turn  upon  invitation. 


Gloria,  who  was  visiting  the  club  with 
some  friends,  was  prodded  into  taking  a 
whirl-  at  the  mike. 

Totally  unaware  that  the  famous  re- 
porter was  relaxing  at  a  nearby  table, 
Gloria  started  her  song.  Her  selection  for 
that  occasion  was  most  appropriate,  too — 
the  ballad  entitled,  "There'll  Be  Some 
Changes  Made."  And  before  the  applause 
had  subsided,  the  prophetic  lyrics  of  the 
song  started  to  come  to  life. 

Winchell  was  enchanted  by  the  girl's 
voice  and  personality.  He  made  inquiries 
about  her  and  learned  nothing.  Finally, 
out  of  curiosity,  he  invited  her  to  his 
table,  learned  her  story  and  decided  such 
talent  should  not  remain   buried. 

It  didn't,  to  be  sure.  A  couple  of  days 
later,  WW  announced  his  "discovery"  to 
the  world:  "WWonderland — Her  name  is 
Gloria  Warner  .  .  .  Hails  from  the  Bronx. 

.  .  .  Twenty-four Five  foot  seven 

inches.  .  .  .  Brown  eyes  and  hair.  .  .  .  At- 
tractive figger  .  .  .  Never  been  on  a  stage. 
.  .  .  Not  even  for  a  benefit  .  .  .  But  she 
can  belt  out  a  song  .  .  .  Like  a  pro.  .  .  ." 

The  response  was  tremendous.  Talent 
searchers  everywhere  know,  just  as  Win- 
chell admits,  "Walter  doesn't  remember 
ever  picking  a  flop  yet."  With  the  silver- 
thatched  phenomenon  for  her  guardian 
angel,  Gloria  Warner  just  couldn't  miss. 

"I  woke  up  dreaming.  All  doors  were 
open  to  me  and  it  was  because  of  him," 
Gloria  recalls,  most  modestly.  "I  know  it 
was   because   of  him — not  me." 

Winchell  tossed  a  coming-out  party  for 
her  at  New  York's  Stork  Club,  where  she 
met  the  biggest  names  in  show  business 
and  the  music  world.  And  he  even  ar- 
ranged for  a  trial  recording  of  one  of  her 
tunes,  which  he  introduced  personally 
with:  "Hello,  fellows,  up  there.  Here's 
that  schoolteacher  I've  been  telling  you 
about." 

After  all  the  bids  were  in,  Gloria  signed 
an  amazing  contract  with  Agent  Lester 
Lewis — that  must  have  made  the  whole 
show  business  world  seem  unbelievable 
to  Gloria.  The  pact  was  for  five  years,  no 
less,  and  put  her  on  the  payroll  even  be- 
fore she  made  her  first  appearance. 

Last  December,  Gloria  debuted  on  ABC's 
Saturday  Night  Dancing  Party  and  stayed 
on  for  seven  weeks.  And  after  doing  sev- 
eral club  dates  in  New  York  in  March 
she  was  launched  on  a  cross-country  tour 
of  the   Sheraton   hotel   chain. 

Thanks  to  Winchell  the  Star-Maker,  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare's  famous  line  has  taken 
on  a  more  personal  meaning  for  Gloria: 
"We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
on.   .   .   .  " 


listen  to        HOLLYWOOD  LOVE  STORY 


A  complete  romantic  drama  presented 

on  each  program.    Cal  York, 

famed  PHOTOPLAY  Magazine  reporter, 

digs  into  Hollywood's  love 

life   for  these   heart-palpitating 

stories.    Also   latest 

Hollywood  news. 


Every  Saturday  morning,  1 1 :30  A.M.  EST,  NBC 


THIS  HANDBOOK 

FOR  AMBITIOUS  MEN 

FREE! 

HAVE    YOU    HAD 
YOUR    COPY? 

150  pages  of  guidance 
to  best-paid  positions. 
Up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation for  men  who 
wan i  10  climb  to  the 
j  top.  Tells  how  to  get 
M  promotion,    security 

W  and  better  pay  through 

*  home    study    courses. 

This  handbook  "Engi- 
neering Opportunities" 
free  and  entirely  without  obliga- 
tion. Send  the  coupon.  Make  this  your 
big  year!  Describes  over  ninety  courses 
including: 

Mechanical  Eng.  Electrical  A.F.R.Ae.S 

Aeronautical  Radio  A.M.I.C.E. 

Television  Automobile  B.S.  (Pure 

Building  A.M.I.Mech.E.  Science) 

SEND    COUPON    TODAY 1 

Canadian  Institute  of  Science  &  Technology  I 

Limited,    531     Cenrury    Building,    412    5th  I 
Street,    N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.      . 

Please   forward   free    of    cost  or  obligation  ! 

I  your  handbook,  "ENGINEERING  OPPORTUNITIES".  I 

I 


Name. 


Address. 


■   Course  interested  in Age.  . 

Canadian     address:     Canadian     Institute    of    Science 
446  Garden  Building,  263  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto  I 


HOLLYWOOD    BEAUTY   SECRETS 


Look  years  younger — preserve  youth — Astounding  book  on 
beauty    culture  —  Amazing    results  —  inexpensive — easy    to 
follow  instructions — Be  glamorous  like  the  stars — 
Order  now— Only  $1.00— Send  to  Jonie  Lind,  6736  Selma 
Avenue,   Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

•••Spare  Time  Money*** 

Sew  neckties  from  special  patterns. 

You  make  them — we  sell  them! 

Toni  Ties,   170  E.  Butler,  West  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


CORNS 

Removed  by  Mosco,  also  Calluses.  I 
Quick,  easy,  economical.  Just  rub  I 
on.  Jars,  30  fi,  SO  £.  Atyour  druggist.  Money  refund- 
ed if  not  satisfied.  Moss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•  CORN  * 
REMOVER 


MOSCO 


CHILDREN'S 
PHOTOS 


WANTED! 

For  Calendars — Billboards — Magazines 

Photos- of  children  (j  months  to  IS  years  in  BIG  DE- 
MAND. FEES  to  $200  May  BE  PAID  you  by  ADVER- 
TISERS. Your  child,  too.  can  have  this  wonderful 
opportunity.  (This  is  not  a  contest).  Send  ONE  SMALL 
photo  for  our  approval  (ONLY ONE).  Write  both  child's 
and  parent's  name  and  address  on  back.  Send  stamped 
envelope  so  photo  can  be  returned  if  not  accepted. 

SPOTLITE   PHOTO   DIRECTORY 

7070D     Hollywood     Blvd.,     Hollywood    28,     California 


AMAZING 


CREAM  REMOVES 
UNSIGHTLY  HAIR 
QUICKLY,  SAFELY 

Acts  Below  "Razor  Line" 

Without  Cutting  or 

Scraping  Legs 

The  modern  way  to  remove 
ugly  hair  from  your  legs  is  with 
Neet®  Cream  Hair  Remover.  It 
works  deeper  than  a  razor,  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  skin. 
Safer  too  from  razor  cuts  and 
scratches.  Neet  leaves  tender 
skin  soft  and  smooth,  free  from 
razor  stubble.  Just  apply  Neet 
like  any  cream,  then  rinse  off 
and  hair  disappears  like  magic. 
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Seven  Linkletters 


{Continued   from    page   65) 
Joel  Pressmans    (Claudette  Colbert).  The 
only  trouble  with  the  house  is  that  it  has 
only  four  bedrooms.  Of  course,  with  imag- 
ination. .  .  ." 

It  was  love  at  first  sight. 

Nowadays,  visitors  to  the  Linkletter 
home  climb  the  terraced  brick  walk 
between  banks  of  giant-leafed  shining  ivy 
and  pause  upon  a  porch  before  a  dark 
green  door  with  a  huge  brass  knocker. 
On  either  side  there  is  a  great  potted 
monstera  plant,  its  foliage  repeating  the 
green  of  the  door.  The  house  itself  is 
white  brick,  two  stories  high  and  of  Geor- 
gian architecture. 

Imagination  is  what  the  agent  said 
Lois  Linkletter  would  need.  She  had  it 
in  abundance,  and  her  resourceful  touch - 
is  apparent  everywhere.  Her  major  prob- 
lems were  to  contrive  two  extra  bedrooms 
out  of  the  available  space — plus  quarters 
for  the  baby's  nurse — and  to  decide  upon 
a  decorating  style  which  would  make  use 
of  the  valuable  furniture  and  pleasant 
keepsakes  the  family  already  owned. 

Taking  inventory  of  her  children — Art, 
Jr.  (known  in  the  family  as  Jack),  who 
is  now  fourteen;  Dawn,  twelve;  Robert, 
seven;  Sharon,  five;  Diane,  three — Lois 
decided  that  Jack  was  old  enough  for 
bachelor  quarters  downstairs.  Then  she 
set  to  work  to  perfect  the  first  floor. 

The  living  room  was  a  large,  airy  space 
with  only  one  handicap:  it  lacked  a  dra- 
matic center  of  interest.  Meanwhile,  a 
solid  wall  blocked  any  view  of  the  patio 
and  the  swimming  pool  which  stretched 
away  for  sixty-five  feet  of  sea-green  invi- 
tation. "Knock  out  the  wall,"  Lois  ordered 
the  carpenters,  and  out  it  went,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  picture  window. 

Grass  and  swimming  pool  gave  Lois  her 
color  key  for  living-room  charm.  She  had 
the  walls  painted  a  soft,  mossy  green  and 
chose  light  gray  carpeting.  For  emphasis, 
she  installed  red  metallic  drapes  and  two 
floral -upholstered  sofas.  Other  sofas  are 
covered  in  green  metallic  fabric. 

Remarkably  enough,  the  room  looks 
like  a  photograph  from  a  decorator's 
textbook — because  of  its  "rightness" — but 
also  gives  the  impression  of  being  thor- 
oughly lived  in.  The  small  grand  piano 
suggests  that  it  is  usually  surrounded  by 
Linkletters,  trying  out  a  new  tune  or 
swinging  an  old.  The  lounges  are  the 
right    size    for    sprawling    with    a    book. 

Adjoining  the  living  room,  is  the  TV- 
radio  retreat,  for  listening  to  CBS's  House- 
party  and  People  Are  Funny  and  watch- 
ing ABC's  Life  with  Linkletter.  This  also 
has  a  picture  window  looking  out  upon 
the  patio  but,  since  it  is  a  smaller  room 
and  inclined  to  be  darker,  Lois  chose 
beige  for  its  wall  tone.  Again  the  sofas  are 
dark  green,  except  for  a  pair  of  love  seats 
upholstered  in  a  red  floral  pattern. 

This  is  also  the  trophy  room.  Above 
the  built-in  bar  hangs  a  lauhala  hat,  sou- 
venir of  a  trip  to  Honolulu.  Along  the 
back  is  a  shelf  displaying  four  pewter- 
topped  German  steins  the  Linkletters 
brought  back  from  last  summer's  trip  to 
Europe.  On  top  of  the  TV  set  are  Art's 
basketball  and  swimming  trophies,  won 
during  his  college  days. 

The  large  family  dining  room  is  entered 
to  the  right  off  the  foyer,  just  as  the  living 
room  is  entered  to  the  left,  and  it  also 
boasts  an  entrance  from  the  TV  den.  The 
family  can  flo'ck  in  from  any  direction — 
and  does,  because  dinner  is  their  general 
-    assembly. 

_  As  Lois  tells  her  friends,  "Breakfast  is 
served  in  shifts  in  our  house,  so  we  use 
the  small  breakfast  room  off  the  kitchen. 
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The  youngsters  start  as  early  as  seven — 
Jack  has  to  be  at  school  at  eight,  the 
younger  children  at  nine — and  Art  and  I 
accommodate  our  hours  to  Art's  plans  for 
the  day.  Sometimes  he  makes  a  morning 
business  appointment,  sometimes  he  sched- 
ules a  rehearsal,  but  usually  he  plans  to 
get  up,  have  breakfast  and  then  read  the 
paper  before  going  to  the  studio  in  time 
for  the  Houseparty  show." 

But  dinner  is  the  clan  meal,  and  it 
couldn't  be  served  in  more  appetizing 
surroundings.  Lois  decided  on  French 
Provincial  style  for  this  room,  because  of 
its  intimacy  and  also  because  it  suited 
some  of  the  Linkletter  treasures.  The 
carpeting  is  soft  and  dewy  green,  the  walls 
dusty  rose,  the  table,  buffet  and  sideboard 
gleaming  walnut. 

On  the  buffet  is  the  magnificent  antique 
tea  set  imported  by  Tiffany's  ...  on  the 
oval  dining  table,  silver  candelabra,  hand- 
crafted in  Copenhagen  ...  on  the  side- 
board, nine  antique  goblets.  (These  are 
Art's  special  treasures.  He  bought  them 
in  Italy  and  carried  them  back  and  forth 
across  Europe  in  a  TWA  canvas  zipper 
bag,  inflicting   not  so  much   as   a   crack.) 

The  breakfast  room  not  only  looks  out 
upon  the  patio,  but  its  white  wall  paper 
with  twining  bright-green  ivy  design  also 
adds  an  airy  outdoorsiness. 

Back  to  the  center  foyer,  to  investigate 
the  innovations  which  converted  a  one- 
time library  into  both  "bachelor  quarters" 
for  Jack  and  an  office  for  Art. 

To  begin  with,  the  library  was  every 
boy's  idea  of  the  perfect  retreat.  Its  great 
bay  window  looks  out  upon  the  street,  so 
the  coming  and  going  of  friends  may  be 
observed.  Its  walls  are  knotty-pine  panel- 
ing, and  there  is  a  real  wood -burning 
fireplace. 

First  essential  was  heavy  draperies  for 
the  bay,  to  insure  privacy;  Lois  decided 
upon  a  deep  burgundy  red,  made  into 
drapes  on  a  transverse.  Second  essential, 
a  bed  that  didn't  look  like  a  bed;  Lois 
installed  a  studio  couch,  with  spread  and 
daytime  bolsters  made  of  the  drapery 
fabric.  Third,  two  desks,  one  for  Jack  so 
he  could  do  his  homework  undisturbed, 
and  one  for  Art.    Fourth,  two  telephones. 

Jack's  private  phone  became  necessary 
when  his  endless  conversations  blocked  the 
line  for  hours  against  all  callers — and  sent 
monthly  bills  into  the  stratosphere.  A 
household  rule  was  made:  Jack  could 
have  his  own  line,  but  he  must  pay  for 
overtime  charges  out  of  his  allowance. 
"The  minute  that  happened,  I  became 
known  as  Jack  the  Brief,"  as  Jack  sums 
up  his  sudden  reformation.  "It  was  that 
or  bankruptcy." 

Because  Lois  wanted  the  room  to  be 
Jack's  castle,  she  agreed  that  he  might 
decorate  it — beyond  the  arrangements 
already  described — exactly  as  he  wished. 
Promptly,  he  began  collecting  felt  college 
pennants  from  everywhere  in  the  world 
and  tacking  them  above  the  studio-couch 
corner. 

On  the  mantel,  he  established  his  keep- 
sakes: A  plaster  cast  of  his  teeth,  before 
he  had  them  straightened;  a  bottle  of  oil 
("a  memento  of  Dad's  venture  into  oil — 
that  was  all  we  got  out  of  it") ;  a  collec- 
tion of  horses,  hotel  signs  from  all  over 
the  globe,  and  finally,  a  two-foot-high 
plaster  figure  of  a  portly  gentleman  obvi- 
ously bursting  with  pride.  (This  object 
was  originally  part  of  a  window  display, 
but  Art's  sponsor  had  presented  it  to  the 
elated  Mr.  Linkletter  when  Jack  was  born. 
Naturally,  Jack  has  treasured  it  through 
the  years.) 

Art's  side  of  this  room  is  distinguished 


by  his  script- cluttered  desk  and  by  the 
floor-to-ceiling  bookshelves  which  cover 
the  entire  wall  behind  his  desk.  Jack 
thinks  his  dad  has  mulled  through  most 
of  this  reference  material:  "He's  very 
sharp,  you  know." 

The  second  floor  is  reached  by  way  of 
a  graceful,  curving  stairway,  carpeted  in 
the  same  subdued  gray  as  the  entrance 
hall.  "My  daughters,"  predicts  Lois,  "will 
come  down  this  stairway  on  the  arm  of 
their  father  when  they  are  married." 

Young  Robert  has  his  mother's  ingenuity 
to  thank  for  his  private  quarters.  There 
is  a  porch  along  the  entire  south  elevation 
of  the  house,  and  she  had  a  portion  of  it 
closed  in  with  knotty -pine  paneling  on 
three  sides — the  fourth,  opening  onto  the 
upstairs  corridor,  is  glass,  which  can  be 
hidden  by  gray  transverse  drapes  on  the 
corridor  side.  This  keeps  the  lines  of  the 
hall  harmonious,  but  gives  Master  Robert 
complete  privacy. 

Five-year-old  Sharon  owns  a  room  over- 
looking the  street.  It  is  large,  bright,  and 
serves  as  a  council  room  for  the  rest  of 
the  sprouts  because  the  walls  are  lined 
with  cabinets  and  bookshelves,  a  built- 
in  record  player,  a  radio,  and  all  the  toys 
a  child's  heart  could  desire.  She  has  her 
own  bathroom,  with  junior -size  fixtures, 
and  keeps  it  in  perfect  order. 

Adjoining  her  room  is  little  Diane's. 
Originally,  this  was  a  huge  clothes  closet, 
but  Lois  converted  it  into  the  nursery, 
with  ample  footage  for  a  small  bed,  chests 
and  wardrobe.  When  she  outgrows  it, 
Diane  will  move  into  the  quarters  of  big 
sister  Dawn,  who  will  be  away  at  college 
in  six  more  years. 

Dawn's  room  was  specially  planned  for 
a  teenager.  It  has  twin  beds  so  that  she 
may  have  overnight  guests,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  closet  space,  some  of  it 
featuring  high  poles  to  keep  formal  gowns 
from  touching  the  floor — a  problem  solved 
in  advance.  The  bathroom,  incidentally, 
adjoins  a  family  utility  room  in  which 
there  is  an  ironing  corner,  a  basin  for 
rinsing  out  nylons,  a  hair-drying  unit. 

The  master  bedroom  is  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  overlooking  the  street.  It  is 
exceptionally  large — almost  as  spacious 
as  the  living  room  directly  below — and  its 
windows  welcome  the  sunlight.  Its  carpet 
is  gray-blue,  its  draperies  pink-and-brown 
print,  the  valance  chocolate  brown.  The 
king-size  bed  has  an  impressive  headboard 
upholstered  in  pale  blue  metallic  fabric, 
matching  the  tailored  spread. 

Art  and  Lois  have  separate  bathrooms, 
dressing  rooms,  and  wardrobes.  Art's 
quarters  are  strictly  masculine,  since 
Lois  picked  up  the  brown  shade  used  in 
the  bedroom  and  made  it  dominant.  Her 
own  area  carries  out  the  pink  motif  in 
curtains,  carpets  and  fixtures;  it  is  utterly 
feminine. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  impression  gained 
from  a  visit  with  the  Linkletters  is  that 
they  make  up  a  closely-knit  group.  Every- 
one, from  baby  Diane  to  headman  Art,  is 
interested  in  everyone  else  and  seems  to 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  others'  con- 
cerns. Dawn  has  a  friend  whose  brother 
has  a  new  college  pennant,  and  she  passes 
the  word  on  to  Jack.  Jack  speaks  his 
mind  about  the  women  in  his  family  hav- 
ing poodle  cuts.  Their  family  life  is  what 
people  have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of 
the  parent-children  relationship  in  "the 
good  old  days." 

No  wonder  people  respond  so  eagerly, 
when  they  are  invited  to  "come  and  visit 
the  Art  Linkletters!" 


Never  before  such  a  radiant,  rosy-fresh  glow  .  .  .  never  before  such  an  exciting 
sparkle  at  lips  and'fingertips!  It's  "STRIKE  ME  pink"  by  Cutex!  The  pink  of  perfection 
with  this  season's  beiges,  grays  and  blues  .  .  .  with  all  the  new  pinks  from  palest 
shell  to  rosy  red.  Wear  it  now  .  .  .  today.  Wear  it  because  something  excitingly 
different  is  destined  to  happen  ...  the  minute  you  put  it  on! 


Cutex  nail  polish,  made  with  long-wear- 
ing Enamelon,  in  the  miracle  Spillpruf 
bottle,  15$  plus  tax.  Creamy,  Stay  Fast 
Indelible  Lipstick,  29<f.  plus  tax. 


oktmcio  Gomefe, 


[ild  a  singer,  cigarette- 
mildness,  is  impottant.. 


f -found  by  steady  smoking 
-that  Camels  suit  my  throat... 


I -found  ihaf  f  get  more  pleasure  -from  Camels 
■than  I  got -from  any  other  brand!" 


Test  for  Mildness...compare  -for  Flavor 
...youll  choose  wAMELS 


•r.flMCI 


Test  Camels 

in  your  "T-Zone 

—  T  for  Throat, 

T  for  Taste. 


R.  J.  Reynolds 

Tobacco  Co., 

Winston -Salem, 

N.O. 


MAKE  your  own  thirty-day  Camel  test  — 
a  thorough  test  of  cigarette  mildness. 
Smoke  only  Camels  for  thirty  days  and  enjoy 
Camel's  rich,  full  flavor,  a  flavor  no  other  ciga- 
rette has.  See  how  mild  Camels  are  .  .  .  how 
well  they  agree  with  your  throat,  week  in  and 
week  out ! 

And  remember  this,  too:  according  to  a 
nationwide  survey  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  doctors,  doctors  in  every  branch  of 
medicine  — 


biM$ 


MORE  DOCTORS  SMOKE  CAMELS  than  any  other  cigarette! 


RAJDIO-TV 
MIRROR 


line 


N.  Y.  radio,  TV  listings     1 


Rogers'  family  plan  •  Dennis  James  won  her  heart 
an  Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis  •  Big  Sister  •  Jack  Carson 


Jan  Miner 

The  girl  in  Hilltop  House 


Brighter  Day 

A  startling  love  triangle 


Marie  Wilson's  story 
Angel  Over  My  Shoulder 
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Like  magic !  Camay  takes  your  skin 

"out  of  the  shadows 


» 


and  brings  to  light  exciting  New  Loveliness ! 


This  lovely  bride,  MRS.  JOHN-MICHAEL  KING, 
says:  "A  change  to  regular  care  and  Camay 
makes  a  world  of  difference.  My  complexion 
grew  fresher  and  clearer  so  quickly  I  thought 
I  was  dreaming."  ~-fa 


Like  this  lovely  Camay  bride,  you'll  rejoice  at  the  clearer, 
brighter  complexion  your  First  Cake  of  Camay  brings! 


H 


OW  CAN  A  girl  be  attractive  and 
admired  —  how  can  she  hope  to 
be  wooed  and  wed— when  her  skin  has 
a  dull  and  overcast  look  about  it? 

Never  permit  your  beauty  to  be 
veiled  in  shadows!  With  Camay,  The 
Soap  of  Beautiful  Women,  you  can 
take  your  skin  "out  of  the  shadows" 
and  into  the  light  of  new  loveliness. 
Change  to  regular  care  — use  Camay 
and  Camay  alone  — and  your  mirror 
will  show  you  a  fresher,  clearer  com- 
plexion—with your  very  first  cake  off 
Camay,  The  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women. 


Camay 

ike  soap  ofhecudiful  women 


For  complexion  or  bath,  there's  no 
finer  beauty  soap  than  Camay.  Camay 
is  praised  for  its  gentleness— prized  for 
its  rich,  luxurious,  creamy  lather.  Take 
your  skin  "out  of  the  shadows"  and 
into  the  light  of  new  loveliness  with 
Camay,  The  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women. 


New  beauty  begins— 

head  to  toe! 

The  daily  Camay  Beauty  Bath 
gives  you  that  "beautifully 
cared-for"  look  all-over.  It  brings 
you  lovelier  arms,  lovelier  legs, 
lovelier  shoulders.  It  touches 
you  with  Camay's  flattering 
fragrance.  Always  use  the  big 
Beauty-Bath  Size  for  more  lather, 
more  luxury,  more  economy. 


6o  much, 
dafands  onyou... 


Sometimes  one  little  improvement  in 
personality,  looks  or  grooming  can  alter  a 
girl's  entire  life  .  .  .  make  it  a  thing  of  joy  and 
beauty.  Take  Mary,  for  example.  Mary  was  a 
successful  business  woman  .  .  .  attractive  and 
well  dressed.  But,  somehow,  she  simply 
didn't  click  with  men.  More  than  all  else,  she 
wanted  marriage.  But,  here  she  was,  without 
a  single  prospect. 

Then,  quite  by  chance,  she  over-heard  a 
conversation  that  revealed  the  truth  about  her. 
She  lost  no  time  in  doing  something  about  it! 
Today  her  good-looking  husband  thinks 
she's  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world  .  .  . 
and  she  is  .  .  .  now! 

Stops  Bad  Breath  for  Hours 

Don't  take  chances  with  halitosis  (bad  breath). 
Don't  offend  needlessly.  Your  best  friend  in 
breath-control  is  Listerine  Antiseptic,  the 
extra-careful  precaution  that  millions  of 
popular  people  rely  on. 

You  simply  rinse  the  mouth  with  Listerine 
Antiseptic  and  bad  breath  is  stopped.  Instantly! 
Delightfully!  And  for  hours  on  end  usually! 
Never,  never  omit  it  before  any  date.  You  see, 
Listerine  Antiseptic  instantly  kills  millions  of 
the  very  mouth  germs  that  cause  the  most 
common  type  of  bad  breath  .  .  .  the  kind  that 
begins  when  tiny  food  particles  ferment  in 
the  mouth. 

No  Tooth  Paste,  No  Chlorophyll 

Kills  Odor  Germs  Like  Listerine  Antiseptic. 

Although  tooth  paste  is  a  good  method  of  oral 
hygiene,  no  tooth  paste  ...  no  chlorophyll 
.  .  .  kills  odor-producing  germs  with 
anything  like  Listerine's  germicidal  efficiency. 

So,  when  you  want  that  extra  assurance 
about  your  breath,  trust  to  Listerine 
Antiseptic,  the  proven,  germ-killing 
method  that  so  many  popular, 
fastidious  people  rely  on. 
Make  it  a  part  of  your  passport  to  populatity. 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 

stops  bad  breaifi  -for  hours 


KILLS  BAD-BREATH  GERMS 
BETTER  THAN  TOOTH  PASTE 
BETTER  THAN  CHLOROPHYLL 
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M  COLGATE 
DENTAL  CREAM 

HAS  PROVED  SO  COMPLETELY  IT 

STOPS  BAD 


SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  PROVE  THAT  IN 
7  OUT  OF  10  CASES,  COLGATE'S  INSTANTLY  STOPS 
BAD  BREATH  THAT  ORIGINATES  IN  THE  MOUTH! 
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For  "all  day"  protection,  brush  your  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream.  Some  toothpastes  and  powders 
claim  to  sweeten  breath.  But  only  Colgate's 
has  such  complete  proof  it  stops  bad  breath.* 


Colgate's  wonderful  wake-up  flavor  is  the 
favorite  of  men,  women  and  children  from 
coast  to  coast.  Nationwide  tests  of  leading 
toothpastes  prove  that  Colgate's  is  preferred 
for  flavor  over  all  other  brands  tested! 


Yes,  science  has  proved  that  brushing  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream  stops  tooth  decay  best!  The  Colgate 
way  is  the  most  thoroughly  proved  and 
accepted  home  method  of  oral  hygiene 
known  today! 
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No  Other  Toothpaste  or  Powder 

OF  ANY  KIND  WHATSOEVER 

Offers  Such  Conclusive  Proof! 

Get  PURE, WHm,SAFE  COLGATE*  Today! 


JUNE,  1952 
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Far  Superior... Far  More  Foolproof. ..for  Every  type  of  Hair  ! 

Procter  &.  Gamble  guarantees  that 

makes  hair  look. . feel. . behave  so  much  like  the  loveliest 


lytmMa  CUfa  Ihfol 


Dress  from  H.  B.  Wragge 


Here's  why,  for  your  hair,  or  for  children's  hair,  {jfQ  is  far  superior! 


1.  Lilt's  one  Waving  Lotion  is  far  superior  .  .  . 
safer,  surer  for  every  type  of  hair  .  .  .  even  for 
children's  hair!  No  other  Home  Permanent  today 
has  such  a  foolproof  Waving  Lotion ! 

2.  Only  Lilt  has  such  a  superior  Neutralizer!  It 
gives  as  long-lasting  a  home  wave  as  is  possible 
today.  And  Lilt  leaves  your  hair  softer,  lovelier! 


The  only  foolproof  way  to  neutralize  is  the  sure 
but  easy  method  Lilt  uses! 

3.  Only  Lilt  gives  such  assurance  of  no  kinky, 
frizzy  look  .  .  .  and  the  Lilt  method  is  so  quick, 
so  easy,  so  surel 

4.  Only  a  Lilt  wave  is  so  easy-to-manage.  A  Lilt 
requires  less  frequent  setting  than  any  other  home 


permanent  wave! 


Mb 


/*■   Guaranteed  by  <& 
\  Good  Housekeeping, 


Home  Permanent 

Procter  &  Gamble's  Cream -Oil  Cold  Wave 


Refill, 
only  $1.25* 

(Use  any  plastic  curlers) 

Complete  Kit,  $2.25* 

*plu6  tax 

Money -back  Guarantee:  Both 
the  Lilt  Refill  and  Complete  Kit 
are  guaranteed  by  Procter  &  Gamble 
to  give  you  the  loveliest,  softest, 
easiest  -  to  -  manage  Home  Perma- 
nent wave  you've  ever  had  —  or 
your  money  back! 


Motes  km,  W:..^..i^e^         flctiuMlty  Cuty  {foto! 
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New  finer  MUM 
stops  odor  longer1- 

NOW  CONTAINS  AMAZING  NEW 

INGREDIENT  M-3  TO  PROTECT  UNDERARMS 

AGAINST  ODOR-CAUSING   BACTERIA 

•  Protects  better,  longer.  New  Mum  now 
contains  amazing  ingredient  M-3  for  more 
effective  protection.  Doesn't  give  under- 
arm odor  a  chance  to  start! 

•  Creamier  new  Mum  is  safe  for  normal 
skin,  contains  no  harsh  ingredients.  Will 
not  rot  or  discolor  finest  fabrics. 

•  The  only  leading  deodorant  that  contains 
no  water  to  dry  out  or  decrease  its  effi- 
ciency. No  waste.  No  shrinkage. 

•  Delicately  fragrant  new  Mum  is  use- 
able, wonderful  right  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jar.  Get  new  Mum  today. 


Information 


Ask  your  questions — 
we'll  try  to  find  the  answers 


CREAM  DEODORANT 

A  Product  of  Brisiol-Mytrt 


Good  Night  Tweeney 

Dear  Editor: 

To  whom  does  Judy  Canova  say  "Good 
Night,  Queenie,"  at  the  end  of  her  radio 
program  ? 

B.  C,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

When  Judy  bids  good  night  to  "Twee- 
ney" (not  "Queenie")  she  is  referring  to 
her  six-year-old  daughter,  Julietta,  using 
the  child's  nickname. 

It's  Mrs.  Laurie 

Dear  Editor: 

Is  Laurie  Anders,  who  appears  on  the 

Ken  Murray  Show,  married?  If  so  does  she 

have  any  children?  I  think  she  is  adorable. 

S.  M.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Laurie  ("I  love  the  wide  open  spaces") 
Anders  is  married.  She's  the  wife  (since 
last  year)  of  the  French  adagio  dancer, 
Robert  Gross,  whose  leopard  dance  has 
created  a  sensation  in  night  clubs  and  on 
television. 


What's  The  Theme 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  theme 
songs  used  on  Studio  One? 

M.  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Televiewers  know  it's  time  for  Studio 
One  when  they  hear  the  strains  of  "Prelude 
to  the  Stars"  by  Oliver  and  "Coq  D'Or" 
by  Rimsky-Korsakov. 


Video  Ranger's  Brother 

Dear  Editor: 

Are  Bob  and  Don  Hastings  related?  Don 
is  the  star  of  Captain  Video  and  Bob  plays 
the  title  role  in  The  Adventures  of  Archie 
Andrews. 

F.  M.,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

You're  right!  The  boys  are  brothers  in 
real  life.  Born  in  Brooklyn,  they  now  re- 
side on  Long  Island.  Archie  (Bob  Has- 
tings) is  the  older  of  the  two. 

Picture  of  Crime  Photographer 

Dear  Editor: 

My  friends  and  I  enjoy  Crime  Photog- 
rapher immensely.  We  should  like  you  to 
publish  a  picture  of  Darren  McGavin,  also 
something  of  his  personal  background.  Is 
this  his  only  TV  program? 

M.  L.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  crew-cut  Casey  of  Crime  Photog- 
rapher got  into  TV  from  behind  the  scenes 
— he  designed  sets  for  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  studios.  Born  in  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, in  1922,  Darren  studied  drama  at 
the  College  of  the  Pacific  and  his  first 
movie  role  was  in  "A  Song  to  Remember." 
Between  pictures,  McGavin  supported  him- 
self by  designing  furniture  and  ladies' 
handbags.  In  1949,  the  young  actor  was 
booked  as  one  of  the  sons  in  the  road  com- 
pany of  "Death  of  a  Salesman."  His  tele- 
vision appearances  include  Big  Town  and 
Studio  One.    Darren's  married  to  formej 


Laurie  Anders 


Darren  McGavin 


Booth 


actress    Melanie    York    and    they    have    a 
seven-month-old  son,  York. 


Celebrity  Time  Jane 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  give  me  some  infor- 
mation on  Jane  Wilson  of  Celebrity  Time? 
P.  G.,  Closter,  N.  J. 

The  lyric  soprano  was  born  in  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  where  at  the  age  of  six  she 
sang  her  first  solo  in  the  children's  choir 
at  church.  Miss  Wilson  sang  her  way 
through  Northwestern  University,  taking 
part  in  all  the  school  operettas.  After 
graduation,  she  spent  a  short  time  as  a 
reporter  on  her  home-town  newspaper,  but 
soon  gave  it  up  for  her  first  love,  singing. 
In  Cleveland  she  auditioned  for  Fred  War- 
ing and  spent  the  next  decade  with  his 
group.  There  she  met  and  married  John 
Richardson,  violinist  and  concert  master 
of  the  Waring  troupe.  She  is  five-feet-one- 
inch  tall  and  weighs  108  pounds.  Not 
quite  a  size  ten,  Jane  designs  many  of  her 
own  clothes. 

Vic  Is  Ross 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  please  tell  me  who  plays  the 
part  of  Ross  Farnsworth  on  One  Man's 
Family? 

L.  G.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  character  Ross  Farnsworth  is  por- 
trayed by  Vic  Perrin.  (Cont'd  on  page  15) 


Jane  Wilson 


Use  new  /(J////£  ffiffy  shampoo 
tonight  —  tomorrow  your  hair 
will  be  sunshine  bright! 


It's  like  washing  your  hair  in 
softest  rain  water!  This  new  gentle 
lotion  shampoo  pampers  your  hair, 
leaves  it  soft  as  a  cloud,  bright  as 
sunshine,  and  so  easy  to  care  for! 

CAN'T   DRY  YOUR   HAIR    LIKE    HARSH    LIQUIDS 

CAN'T  DULL   IT   LIKE  "SOAPY"  CREAMS  \l: 
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Fabulous  New  Lotion  Shampoo  by  Toni 
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FINDS  OUT 
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By  CHICHI  CONRAD 


is  forever 


IN  any  other  store,  if  you  stood  around  feeling  and 
sampling  the  merchandise,  and  then  left  without 
buying  any,  you'd  take  with  you  at  least  a  dirty 
look  from  the  proprietor.  But  anybody  has  the  right 
to  hang  around  a  book  store.  In  a  book  shop  you're 
welcome.  Take  our  book  shop,  down  here  on  the 
lower  East  Side.  The  way  Papa  David  runs  it,  the 
neighborhood  women  stop  in  just  to  rest  their  pack- 
ages for  a  minute  and  say  hello.  Kids  make  dates 
here.  Retired  schoolteachers  who  are  writing  great 
books,  but  can't  afford  to  buy  the  dictionaries  and 
reference  works  they  need,  are  welcome  to  use  our 
stock  as  if  it  were  a  library.  Mr.  Kincaid,  the  little 
fellow  with  sliding  spectacles  and  an  apologetic  man- 
ner, wasn't  the  only  book-hungry  writer  we'd  had 
hanging  around  our  encyclopedias.  There  had  been 
dozens,  in  the  years  since  I'd  become  Papa  David's 
family. 

For  this  kind  of  business,  you've  got  to  have  the 
right  point  of  view.  Normally  I've  got  it — Papa  David 
would  never  in  the  world  have  a  girl  around,  espe- 
cially an  adopted  daughter,  who  wasn't  tolerant  and 
kindly  and  live-and-let-live  toward  others.  But  this 
particular  day,  besides  everything  else  I  had  on  my 
mind,  it  was  rainy  outside;  after  Mr.  Kincaid  paid 
his  usual  morning  visit  and  left,  I  had  muddy  foot- 
prints to  clean  off  the  store  aisle.  Then  some  birds  of 
passage  shuffled  in,  the  aimless  kind  who  just  want 
to  get  in  out  of  the  rain,  and  right  after  that  a  real 
Grade  A  tough  type  came  in  as  if  he  expected  to 
take  over  the  joint  if  he  liked  its  looks.  Down  in  this 
neighborhood  you   see  them  fairly   often,   and  they 
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always  give  me  the  feeling  that  they've  mistaken  the 
book  shop  for  a  saloon — or  that  they  expected  to  find 
a  different  kind  of  book  from  the  ones  we  deal  in. 
This  chap  was  no  exception.  He'd  been  in  before, 
lately — a  hard-faced,  bold-eyed  character.  I'd  have 
bet  anything  there  was  a  gun  holster  under  one  arm. 
I  was  more  than  a  little  stunned  when,  after. looking 
over  the  stock,  he  bought — with  actual  cash  money — 
a  travel  book,  and  took  himself  off.  Could  anyone 
who  was  interested  in  reading  a  book  look  like  that, 
I  asked  myself?  Then,  bitterly,  I  went  back  and  got 
the  mop  and  started  all  over  again  on  the  new  col- 
lection of  footmarks. 

So,  when  Mr.  Kincaid  arrived  yet  again,  he  got  the 
benefit  of  the  bad  temper  I'd  been  holding  back  all 
morning. 

"You  don't  seem  your  usual  light-hearted  self,  Miss 
Conrad,"  he  said,  peering  over  his  spectacles.  "I  hope 
I'm  not  a  disturbance.  I  forgot  to  look  up  just  one 
word — the  operative  word  for  my  morning's  iabors 
unfortunately.  I  shall  be  gone  in  just  one  mo- 
ment. .  .  ." 

I  felt  sheepish,  taking  out  my  annoyance  on  the 
little  man. 

"Don't  mind  the  way  I  look,  Mr.  Kincaid,"  I  said  as 
graciously  as  I  could.  "It's  got  nothing  to  do  with 
you." 

"If  I  can  help  in  any  way — " 

"Ah,  it's  not  even  my  problem  that's  getting  me 
down,"  I  said.  "You  know  how  it  is — it's  always  your 
friends  who  are  making  fools  of  themselves  and  get- 
ting into  hot  water.  Never  yourself.  Ha."  With  a 
false-sounding  laugh  I  dusted  my  way  to  the  back 
of  the  store  and  closed  the  apartment  door  behind 
me.  Let  Papa  David  go  out  and  soothe  Mr.  Kincaid. 
I  had  my  own  troubles. 

Or  rather — and  I'd  told  him  the  truth — not  my  own, 
but  the  Norman  family's.  I  was  worried  to  death 
over  what  was  happening  in  the  apartment  upstairs. 
For  weeks  I'd  been  brooding  (Continued  on  page  91) 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  is  heard  Mondays  through  Fridays 
at  3  P.M.  EDT,  over  NBC;  sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble 
for  Tide.  Papa  David  is  played  by  Ralph  Locke ;  Chichi  Conrad, 
Teri  Keane;  Doug  Norman,  George  Petrie;  Alice,  Elsie  Hitz. 


THAT  LOVE  BUILT  ON  FAITH  IS  AN  ENDURING,  BEAUTIFUL  THING 


"Of  course,  Doug's  in  danger,"  Alice  said.  "But— he  can't  stop  now,  Chichi.  1  wouldn't  even  want  him  to. 


What's  New 
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Coast  to  Coast 
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Dining  at  Romanoff's  while  in  Hollywood,  Peter  Lind  Hayes 
lends  wife  Mary  Healy  a  helping — and  cigar-filled — hand. 


Dinah   Shore's   proud   of  the   musical    Bell   sisters — right,    16-year- 
«      old  Cynthia,  who  wrote  "Bermuda";  left,  Kay,  12,  who  helps  sing  it. 


Two  more  famous  names  from  the  movies 
have  made  the  switch  to  television.  Thomas 
Mitchell,  who  won  an  Academy  Award  for 
his  performance  in  "Stage  Coach"  and  who  is 
one  of  the  most  versatile  personalities  of  the 
screen,  has  signed  an  exclusive,  long-term 
contract  with  ABC.  Mitchell  will  appear  in 
top  dramatic  roles,  as  well  as  serve  as  a 
producer-director. 

The  well-known  news  commentator,  Drew 
Pearson,  is  also  on  television  now,  with  a 
brand-new  show  on  Sunday  nights,  over  ABC. 
This  is  in  addition  to  his  popular  radio  news 
program,  which  will  continue  at  its  regular 
time. 

Phil  Harris  has  signed  a  long-term  deal 
with  NBC  for  both  radio  and  television,  which 
also  calls  for  the  Phil  Harris-Alice  Faye  air 
show  to  remain  on  that  network.  Phil  will 
definitely  appear  on  some  of  the  NBC's  major 
TV  productions  in  the  near  future,  but  his 
wife,  Alice,  has  not  agreed  as  yet  to  any 
camera  appearances. 

Although  the  political  conventions  don't  start 
until  July,  the  networks  have  been  working 
on  preparations  way  ahead.  A  tremendous 
crew  of  engineers  and  technical  people  went  to 
Chicago  to  start  building  studios  and  setting 
up  equipment  necessary  for  the  many  broad- 
casts and  telecasts  which  will  be  done  direct 
from  the  convention.  The  political  party  heads 


George  Burns,  Frank  Sinatra,  Jack  Benny,  Sroucho  Marx,  Danny  Kaye — $5,000,000  worth  of  fun,  if  not  harmony. 


believe  that  as  far  as  radio  and  television  com- 
munications are  concerned,  this  will  be  the 
most  important  convention  ever  held.  For  in- 
stance, in  1948  there  were  only  403,000  televi- 
sion sets  in  the  United  States,  and  only  nine 
cities  were  getting  reception.  This  year  there 
are  17,300,000  sets  in  the  country,  and  with 
the  coaxial  cable  connections,  fifty-six  cities 
will  be  able  to  view  the  proceedings.  Most  of 
the  programs,  both  radio  and  TV,  will  be 
pooled — that  is,  each  network  will  contribute 
and  combine  their  personalities,  crews  and 
equipment.  Right  now,  in  the  Amphitheatre 
in  Chicago,  there  is  furious  activity  going  on. 
They  are  building  studios,  newsrooms,  a  big 
master  control  room,  offices,  production  facili- 
ties, kinescope  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  and 
even  a  complete  practical  kitchen  which  they'll 
need  for  commercials,  the  sponsor  being  a 
famous  electrical  appliance  company.  Politi- 
cal committees  are  asking  for,  and  listening  to, 
advice  from  network  people  in  planning  con- 
vention shows.  For  example,  they  want  to 
make  sure  that  musical  parades  around  the 
floor  don't  last  too  long,  so  as  not  to  bore  the 
listening  audience.  Also  little  details  are  being 
checked  thoroughly — like  the  size  and  color 
of  banners  being  made,  so  they  won't  block 
faces  or  be  the  wrong  color  to  photograph 
clearly. 
The  radio   show,   (Continued  on  page   10) 


Never  mind  the  pup — or  Jerry  Lewis,  Barry  Gray,  Dean  Martin — the 
man  in  gray  is  Jerry's  beloved  dad,  Danny  (see  story  on  page  53)! 
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Only  Mavis  keeps 
you  flower-fragrant, 
flower-fresh/'  alluringly 
feminine  all  over.  This 
velvety  imported  talc, 
exquisitely  perfumed, 
insures  your  daintiness 
...  absorbs  moisture, 
helps  prevent  chafing. 
With  Mavis  you 
are  always  your 
loveliest  self. 
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Meet  Corliss  Archer,  has  moved  to  ABC, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  Lugene  Sanders  will 
be  playing  Corliss.  She  is  pinch-hitting  for 
Janet  Waldo.  Lugene,  who  is  also  the  TV 
Corliss  on  CBS,  is  only  seventeen  years 
old.  She  was  a  Hollywood  High  School 
girl  when  she  auditioned  for  this  show  and 
won  the  part. 

One  of  the  most  famous  names  in  sports 
is  now  a  video  star.  Joe  DiMaggio,  the 
Yankee  baseball  favorite  who  retired  from 
the  game  last  year,  is  heading  his  own 
show  called  Joe  DiMaggio's  Dugout,  over 
NBC  on  Sundays.  The  program  is  aimed 
primarily  at  American  youth,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  teaching  his  young  audience  the 
fundamentals  of  baseball  and  the  tricks 
of  the  game,  DiMaggio  will  also  stress 
the  ideals  of  good  sportsmanship. 

The  new  Siri  on  the  daytime  drama, 
Against  The  Storm,  is  Joy  Geffen.  Joy  is 
a  well-known  television  actress  who  has 
also  appeared  on  Broadway  and  in  summer 
stock  in  the  East.  She  replaced  Joan 
Tompkins,  who  has  given  up  the  show 
because  of  conflicts  in  rehearsal  time  with 
her  other  programs. 

Movie  comedian  Joe  E.  Brown,  who  sub- 
stituted for  Arthur  Godfrey  on  the  Talent 
Scouts  show,  has  signed  for  his  own  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  done  on  film  in  Holly- 
wood. Shooting  has  already  started  on 
the  series,  which  will  be  situation  comedy. 
Joe  plays  a  widower  with  two  children, 
beset  by  all  the  problems  of  raising  his 
offspring. 

Louella  Parsons  has  returned  to  radio, 
with  a  new  show  over  CBS.  The  famous 
movietown  columnist  is  now  giving  out 
with  her  news  and  gossip  on  Tuesday 
nights.  Her  proposed  television  show, 
which  was  to  be  done  on  film,  with  top 
star  names,  still  hasn't  been  bought  by  a 
sponsor. 

Ricky  Nelson,  the  eleven-year-old  son 
of  Ozzie  and  Harriet  Nelson,  has  landed 
an  important  supporting  role  in  the 
M-G-M  picture,  "Mademoiselle,"  starring 
Ethel  Barrymore.  Ricky,  who  plays  him- 
self on  the  popular  radio  comedy,  The 
Adventures  of  Ozzie  and  Harriet,  decided 
he  was  interested  in  a  screen  career  after 
his  first  movie  appearance  in  "Here  Come 
The  Nelsons." 

Dean  Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis,  just  about 
the  most  popular  team  in  show  business 
today,  are  still  receiving  congratulations 
over  the  great  job  they  did  on  their  recent 
telethon  over  WNBT  in  New  York.  During 
the  show,  which  ran  continuously  for  six- 
teen and  one-half  hours,  the  boys  raised 
$1,148,419  in  pledges  to  help  build  the 
New  York  Cardiac  Hospital.  Incidentally, 
the  laugh  lads'  radio  show  is  definitely 
set  for  next  fall,  to  run  thirty-nine  weeks 
on  NBC.  It  has  been  bought  by  a  cigarette 
sponsor. 

The  cancellation  axe  fell  on  the  Frances 
Langford-Don  Ameche  ABC  television 
show  because  of  prohibitive  costs.  Even 
though  the  program  was  sponsored,  it  was 
just  too  expensive  to  keep  it  on. 

Expense,  plus  lack  of  sponsor,  can  also 
be  blamed  for  Frank  Sinatra's  show  going 
off  CBS.  Frank's  long-term  contract  with 
the  network  was  also  cancelled,  though  he 
is  still  committed  for  some  guest  shots. 
As  of  the  moment  his  future  radio  and 
television  plans  are  very  much  up  in  the 
air,  though  rumor  has  it  he  may  sign 
a  deal  with  NBC.  Meanwhile,  Sinatra  will 
make  supper  club  appearances  and  he 
wants  to  go  to  Korea  to  entertain  the 
troops.  His  wife,  Ava  Gardner,  will  go 
along  if  her  studio  gives  the  okay. 


WHAT'S  NEW  FROM 


Betty  Lynn  has  been  signed  for  the  lead 
role  of  Betty  in  the  CBS-TV  adaptation 
of  The  Egg  and  I.  She  replaces  Pat  Kirk- 
land,  the  actress -daughter  of  silent  screen 
star,  Nancy  Carroll.  Pat  and  her  play- 
wright husband,  Donald  Bevan,  are  ex- 
pecting the  third  addition  to  their  family. 
Betty  Lynn  is  a  young  movie  actress  who 
played  in  such  pictures  as  "Sitting  Pretty," 
"Cheaper  By  The  Dozen,"  and  "Take  Care 
Of  My  Little  Girl." 

And  another  replacement  finds  another 
movie  girl,  Jane  Nigh,  as  the  new  Lorelei 
on  the  Big  Town  television  drama.  Julie 
Stevens,  who  was  very  popular  as  Lorelei, 
had  to  give  up  the  part  because  the  show 
moved  to  Hollywood.  Julie  didn't  want  to 
leave  New  York  where  she  plays  Helen 
Trent,  nor  her  husband,  Charles  Under- 
bill, ABC  executive. 

This  'n'  That 

I  Love  Lucy,  which  is  now  rated  the 
Number  One  television  show  in  popularity, 
will  remain  on  all  summer,  though  Lucille 
Ball  and  her  husband,  Desi  Arnaz,  will 
take  time  off  for  vacation.  By  the  end  of 
this  month  they  will  have  shot  enough 
films  ahead  to  carry  the  series  through 
till  fall.  Desi  is  all  set  for  a  deep  sea 
fishing  trip,  while  Lucille  will  spend  most 
of  her  time  at  home  in  Hollywood  with 
her  baby  daughter,   Desiree. 

Gene  Hamilton,  popular  ABC  radio  an- 
nouncer, whose  Dr.  Gino  show  is  heard 
on  Sunday  nights,  has  received  the  Award 
of  Merit  for  Contribution  to  American 
Music  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Gene  is  beaming  these  days  because  of  the 
recent  arrival  of  his  fifth  child,  a  girl. 
He  and  his  wife  already  have  four  boys, 
so  they  were  particularly  thrilled  with 
the  feminine  addition. 

The  stork  also  delivered  an  eight-pound, 
ten-ounce  boy  to  actor  Bill  Lipton  and  his 
wife.  Bill  is  currently  in  the  cast  of  Young 
Dr.  Malone. 

And  Maggi  McNellis,  the  Leave  It  To 
The  Girls  femcee,  and  her  husband,  Clyde 
Newhouse,  received  a  bundle  in  pink,  at 
six  pounds,  nine  ounces,  whom  they  have 
named  Meg.  Maggi  should  receive  some 
sort  of  award  for  the  way  she  timed  Meg's 
appearance.  She  finished  a  television  show 
at  the  ABC  studios  in  New  York  at  seven 
o'clock  at  night,  went  home  and  had  din- 
ner, packed  a  suitcase,  dashed  to  the 
hospital,  and  had  her  baby  early  in  the 
morning.  Incidentally,  Maggi  has  an  ex- 
cellent tip  for  girls  on  the  expectant  list, 
especially  any  of  you  who  don't  want  the 
boss  to  know  because  you  want  to  hold 
on  to  your  job  for  a  while.  Maggi  says, 
"Don't  buy  maternity  clothes — they're  a 
dead  giveaway.  Instead,  get  junior-styled 
things,  because  they're  always  cut  about 
two  inches  higher  in  the  waist,  and  usually 
much  fuller  in  the  skirts.  And  of  course 
full  skirts  are  right  in  style  this  year 
anyway.  For  extra  'concealing,'  just  add 
a  stiff,  crinoline  petticoat  or  two,  and 
you're  all  set."  Maggi  kept  her  own  secret 
so  well  that  even  her  closest  friends  had 
no  idea  she  was  expecting  a  baby  until 
they  were  invited  to  a  shower  which  col- 
umnist Dorothy  Kilgallen  gave  for  her. 
By  the  way,  Leave  It  To  The  Girls  returns 
with  Maggi,  of  course,  back  in  her  old 
spot. 

And  still  more  babies  are  on  the  way. 
Rosemary  DeCamp,  who  is  featured  on 
radio's  Dr.  Christian  is  expecting  a  wee 
one  any  minute  now.  But  you'll  continue 
to  hear  her  on  the  program  because  they 


COAST  TO  COAST 


have  transcribed  several  shows  in  ad- 
vance to  cover  the  time  Rosemary  will 
be  away  from  the  microphone. 

Fred  Shields,  Mr.  Archer  on  the  air 
version  of  Corliss  Archer,  says  he's  going 
to  be  a  double  grandfather.  His  real-life 
daughter  and  his  script  daughter,  Janet 
Waldo,  are  blessed-eventing  at  the  same 
time. 

Hugh  Reilly,  who  plays  David  on  NBC's 
Claudia — The  Story  Of  A  Marriage,  is  al- 
ways being  ribbed  by  his  actor  friends 
because  he  suffers  such  severe  attacks  of 
jitters  just  before  he  goes  on.  But  Hugh 
says,  "I  guess  I'd  worry  if  I  didn't  get 
nervous.  Like  a  racehorse,  you  have  to 
build  up  a  certain  amount  of  tension  to 
give  a  good  performance."  Incidentally, 
when  auditions  were  being  held  for  Clau- 
dia, Hugh's  real  wife,  actress  Jennifer 
Bunker,  almost  won  the  role  of  his  tele- 
vision wife.  But  she  lost  out  to  Joan  Mc- 
Cracken,  who  happens  to  be  one  of  her 
closest  friends. 

Mary  Jane  Higby  swears  she  hasn't  got  a 
superstitious  bone  in  her  body.  Mary  Jane, 
who  is  Joan  Davis  on  When  A  Girl 
Marries,  recently  celebrated  her  thirteenth 
year  with  the  program.  Some  of  her  close 
pals  who  are  very  superstitious,  as  are 
many  radio  folk,  begged  her  to  just  ignore 
the  date  because  it  was  bad  luck.  But 
Mary  Jane  smilingly  ignored  them  and 
happily  toasted  her  thirteen  years  in  the 
role,  which  she  originated,  and  says  she 
hopes  she'll  be  on  the  show  for  thirteen 
years  more. 

Double  Or  Nothing,  Walter  O'Keefe's 
NBC  air  show,  was  so  popular  with  Euro- 
pean G.I.'s  when  it  toured  the  continent 
last  summer  that  the  U.S.O.  has  asked 
them  to  make  another  trip  this  year. 

Jan  Merlin,  who  plays  Roger  on  Tom 
Corbett,  Space  Cadet,  is  convinced  that 
plenty  of  amazing  things  can  happen  in 
this  century,  as  well  as  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  century  world  of  his  radio  and  tele- 
vision shows.  When  Jan  and  his  wife, 
Patricia  Drake,  were  celebrating  their 
first  wedding  anniversary  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Jan  found  a  large  pearl  in  one  of  the 
oysters  he  was  eating  at  dinner.  And 
when  they  arrived  home  that  night,  their 
cat,  Clarissa,  surprised  them  with  six 
meowing  kittens  which  she  had  deposited 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  living-room 
floor. 

Howdy  Doody  has  been  doing  a  wonder- 
ful job  by  appealing  directly  to  his  child 
audience  for  money  for  Kid's  Care.  Young- 
sters across  the  United  States  have  really 
been  coming  through  with  their  quarters 
which  will  help  to  buy  food,  clothing, 
books  and  toys  for  poor  children  overseas. 

Hearts  in  the  Air: 

Robert  Merrill,  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
baritone,  and  Roberta  Peters,  the  twenty- 
one-year-old  Cinderella  girl  of  the  Met, 
were  married  recently  in  New  York.  But 
they  had  to  postpone  their  honeymoon 
until  after  the  current  Metropolitan  tour, 
in  which  they're  both  singing  leading  oper- 
atic roles.  Then  Bob  returns  East  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  guest  appearances  while 
his  bride  makes  her  first  movie  for  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox.  In  July  they  will  take 
a  belated  honeymoon  trip  to  Venice,  Italy. 

A  few  months  ago  Mike  Freedman, 
veteran  ABC  television  cameraman,  spot- 
ted a  pretty  dancer  through  his  lens  during 
a  Paul  Whiteman  revue  rehearsal.  He 
finally  managed  an  introduction  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


^owyou  can  be  sure 
of  your  shampoo 

'An  Airline  Stewardess  Must  Be  Sure!" 


says  Sylvia  Montgomery 
of  United  Air  Lines 

"That's  why  so  many  of  us  use 
Helene  Curfis  Creme  Shampoo. 
It's  wonderful  anywhere,  in 
any  climate,  with  any  type  of 
water.  Always  makes  my  hair 
easier  to  manage,  more  lus- 
trous, than  any  other  shampoo 
I've  ever  used!" 


Twice  as  much  lanolin  as  any  other  leading  shampoo! 
Twice  as  nourishing  to  give  your  hair  vital  new  freshness, 
alluring  radiance!  No  wonder  more  and  more  women  now  assure 
their  feminine  charm  with  the  shampoo  beauty  experts  have 
long  preferred— Helene  Curtis  Creme  Shampoo. 


Doubly-rich  in 
LANOLIN.  Available 
at  beauty  salons, 
cosmetic  and 
drug  counters. 
Full  dollar-quality 
Va  !b.  jar  69c. 


Large  Tube  49c 


BE   SURE  OF  YOUR  SHAMPOO   •    DO   AS   BEAUTY  EXPERTS  DO! 

More  leading  hair  stylists — experts  in  hair  care — use  and 
recommend  Helene  Curtis  Shampoo  than  any  other  brand. 


THE   FOREMOST   NAME   IN   HAIR   BEAUTY 

Between  Shampoos — Dress  your  hair  with  SUA  VE,  the  cosmetic  for  hair 
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His  unique  forecasts  prove  that 


Weather 
can  be  fun 


Charles  F.  McCarthy,  WNBC's 
weatherman,  double  checks  for 
an  accurate  report.  The  clan 
relaxes  at  home  with  pet  Tipsy. 
(L  to  r.)  Charles  Jr.,  Pop, 
Elza  Catherine,  and  Mrs.  Mac. 
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redit  Charles  F.  McCarthy  with 
raising  a  mundane  topic  of  con- 
versation— the  weather — to  a 
fine  art.  The  WNBC  weatherman  and 
newscaster,  heard  twice  daily  at  7:30 
A.M.  and  at  noon,  is  famous  for  his 
"Unofficial  McCarthy  Reactions," 
whimsical  descriptions  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

When  Charles  described  a  windy 
day  in  Manhattan  as  a  "trolley  wire" 
day,  hundreds  of  inquiries  poured  in 
from  listeners  who  couldn't  under- 
stand the  comparison  between  a 
streetcar  line  and  a  breezy  afternoon. 

In  self-defense  McCarthy  explained 
that  "trolley  wire"  referred  to  the 
tiny  piece  of  string  with  button  at- 
tachments, which  held  a  man's  straw 
hat  to  his  lapel  or  ear,  an  invention 
popular  in  the  days  of  open  street- 
cars at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

McCarthy's  vivid  picturization 
caught  the  fancy  of  his  audience  .  .  . 
so  much  so  that,  today,  there  is  a 
Charles  F.  McCarthy  "trolley  wire 
wearers'  club." 

Over   the    years,    Charles'    amusing 

weather  notes  have  piled  up  to  result 

in  a  list  of  more  than  100  descriptive 

phrases.      Devoted     McCarthy     fans 

r  know  them  all.    To  them,  a  "2-W  day" 

M         means  wet  and  windy  weather  ahead; 

"3-W  day"  prophesies  a   wet,   windy 

and  wearying  dav. 
12 


Some  of  the  forecaster's  clues  are 
easier  to  figure  out,  such  as  "top 
drawer  day"  or  a  day  "right  out  of 
the  weather  doctor's  prescription 
book"  when  it's  sunny  and  clear. 
Winter's  cold  blasts  inspire  some  of 
McCarthy's  most  famous  phrases. 
With  snow  softly  falling,  he  advises, 
"It's  an  MMB  day,"  an  abbreviation 
of  "Mittens  mit  boots." 

Charles  started  his  novel  reports  in 
1943  after  joining  WEAF  (now 
WNBC)  to  announce  the  news  and 
weather.  Listeners,  delighted  with 
the  way  he  managed  to  make  this 
often  dull  subject  bright  and  peppy, 
wrote  and  told  him  so,  which  encour- 
aged McCarthy  to  an  even  greater 
variety  of  terminology. 

The  man  who  helps  the  New  York 
gals  decide  what  to  wear,  bases  his 
descriptions  on  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau official  reports.  And  he's  firm 
in  his  admiration  of  the  man  who's 
blamed  when  sunbathers  are  caught 
in  a  sudden  downpour.  "Take  a  look 
at  the  percentages,"  McCarthy  insists. 
"In  the  fifteen  years  that  I've  been 
reporting  the  weather,  the  bureau  has 
been  about  85%  accurate. 

Quick  to  criticize  himself  and  most 
people  who  read  weather  bulletins, 
Charles  remarks,  "They  see  one  fore- 
cast and  assume  that's  going  to  be 
correct   for   the   rest   of   the   day,    or 


week.  Forecasts  change  just  as  the 
weather  does,  and  anyone  can  dial  the 
bureau  for  information." 

The  proud  owner  of  an  inside-out- 
side  barometer  and  anemometer 
(wind-measuring  gadget  to  the  lay- 
man) ,  Charles  doesn't  have  to  depend 
solely  on  official  bulletins.  With  his 
own  equipment,  McCarthy  can  pre- 
dict hurricanes,  gales  and  approach- 
ing tornadoes  too. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  McCarthy 
commutes  thirty  miles  from  his  home 
in  Baldwin,  New  York,  seven  days 
each  week  for  his  broadcasts.  He 
began  his  career  twenty  years  ago  as 
a  radio  actor  after  graduating  from 
Manhattan  College. 

Charles  shares  his  enthusiasm  for 
rose  gardening  with  wife  Elza  Diana. 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  the  "man 
of  predictions"  finds  time  for  his  fa- 
vorite sports — hunting  and  fishing — 
the  family  pet,  Tipsy,  is  sure  to  be  on 
hand.  The  ten-year-old  Irish  terrier 
has  been  a  member  of  the  McCarthy 
clan  for  ten  years,  longer  than  either 
of  the  two  youngsters,  Charles  Laur- 
enz,  seven,  or  Elza  Catherine,  five. 

Although  he's  often  discussed,  a 
cousin  of  the  family  seldom  makes  a 
personal  appearance.  However,  when 
Pop  says  "Cousin  Jupluvius  is  using 
his  watering  can,"  the  kiddies  sing, 
"Rain,  rain  go  away.  .  .  ." 


What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  11) 
girl,    Alicia    Krug,    and    now    they    have 
wedding  plans  in  June.    Meantime,  Alicia 
is   dancing  nightly   in  the   Broadway   hit, 
"Guys  and  Dolls." 

And  another  romance  that  got  its  start 
during  a  TV  rehearsal  is  that  of  Pat  Horn 
and  Freddie  Rheinstein.  Pat  is  the  blonde 
member  of  the  popular  Hamilton  Trio, 
dancers  spotlighted  regularly  on  Your 
Show  Of  Shows  over  NBC.  She  met 
Freddie  when  he  was  floor  manager  of 
the  show.  Now  he  is  a  corporal  in  the 
Army  and  they  will  be  married  in  a  couple 
of  months,  just  as  soon  as  he  can  get  leave. 

Jo  Stafford  combined  business  with  fun 
when  she  sailed  to  Europe  the  end  of 
March  for  a  honeymoon  with  her  conduc- 
tor, Paul  Weston.  After  a  personal  appear- 
ance at  London's  famous  Palladium,  Jo 
did  several  broadcasts  for  Radio  Luxem- 
bourg and  Voice  of  America,  and  then  she 
and  Paul  started  on  their  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent. She'll  return  in  time  to  prepare  for 
her  first  movie,  "My  Fine  Feathered 
Friend,"  which  is  scheduled  to  start  pro- 
duction at  Warner  Bros,  about  the  end 
of  June. 

What  Ever  Happened  to  ...    ? 

Kay  Parsons,  whose  show,  Girl  of  Yes- 
terday, was  a  popular  feature  on  CBS  a 
few  years  ago?  Kay  is  now  the  star  of 
her  own  program  on  Station  KENO,  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  and  she  is  still  singing 
old-time  songs.  She  also  appears  as  singer- 
pianist  in  one  of  the  Las  Vegas  night 
clubs. 

Vic  Damone,  who  appeared  on  many 
top  radio  and  television  shows?  Vic  is 
now  Private  Vic  Damone,  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  and  is  currently  stationed  in  Nur- 
emberg, Germany.  During  leaves  he  com- 
mutes to  Paris  to  help  put  on  shows  with 
Army  talent,  and  of  course  gives  out  with 
a  ballad  himself  now  and  then,  just  to 
keep  in  practice. 

A.  L.  Alexander,  whose  Mediation  Board 
program  used  to  be  heard  over  the  Mutual 
network?  Alexander  still  has  the  same 
show,  but  it  is  beamed  locally  only,  over 
WOR  in  New  York,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. He.  is  also  heard  over  the  same  sta- 
tion with  his  Poems  That  Touch  The 
Heart. 

Darla  Hood,  who  used  to  sing  on  the 
Ken  Murray  television  show?  Darla  left 
the  program  to  return  to  the  West  Coast 
with  her  husband,  vocalist  Bob  Decker. 
She  appears  occasionally  on  local  Holly- 
wood   broadcasts. 

Lum  and  Abner,  who  were  once  one 
of  radio's  most  successful  and  popular 
teams?  At  the  moment  they  are  both 
living  in  Hollywood,  and  doing  nothing 
professionally.  But  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
lease of  their  old  movies  on  television 
has  revived  so  much  interest  in  them,  it 
is  possible  they  may  come  out  of  retire- 
ment and  appear  together  once  more. 

These  are  personalities  readers  have 
inquired  about.  If  you  have  wondered 
what  happened  to  one  of  your  favorites 
on  radio  or  television,  drop  me  a  line — 
Jill  Warren,  Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine, 
205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  17, 
N.Y.,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  find  out  for 
you. 


(NOTE:  On  all  shows,  both  radio  and 
television,  be  sure  to  check  your  local 
papers  for  time,  station  and  channel.) 
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Dial  Soap 
keeps  complexions 
clearer  by  keeping 
skin  cleaner! 
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Dial's  AT-7  (Hexachlorophene)  removes  blemish- 
spreading  bacteria  that  other  soaps  leave  on  skin. 

The  cleaner  your  skin,  the  better  your  complexion. 
And  mild,  fragrant  Dial  with  AT-7  gets  your  skin 
cleaner  and  clearer  than  any  other  kind  of  soap. 
It's  as  simple  as  that.  Of  course  Dial's  bland  beauty -cream  lather 
gently  removes  dirt  and  make-up,  giving  you  scrupulous  cleanliness 
to  overcome  clogged  pores  and  blackheads.  But  Dial  does  far  more! 
Here's  the  important  difference:  when  you  use  Dial  every  day, 

its  AT-7  effectively  clears  skin  of  bacteria  that  often 
aggravate  and  spread  surface  pimples  and  blemishes.  Skin  doctors 
know  this  and  recommend  Dial  for  both  adults  and  adolescents. 

Protect  your  complexion  with  fine,  fragrant  Dial  Soap. 

DIAL  DAVE  GARROWAY-  NBC,  Weekdays 
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When  Bob  and  Curt  talk  baseball 


Familiar  to  sports  fans  in  New 
England  are  the  "voices  of  the 
Red  Sox,"  Bob  Delaney  and 
Curt  Gowdy,  who  report  the 
games.  Curt  gives  Report  on 
Sports,    WHDH,    Boston,   too. 


Every  day  is  Ladi 


day 
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IF  husbands  in  the  New  England  area  often  com- 
plain that  dinner  is  late  and  hurriedly  thrown 
together  during  the  baseball  season,  some  of 
the  blame  can  be  placed  on  Curt  Gowdy  and  Bob 
Delaney.  Broadcasting  the  Red  Sox  baseball  games 
over  the  team's  network,  these  sportscasters  have 
won  many  feminine  fans  with  their  friendly,  in- 
formal manner.  Listening  to  Bob  and  Curt  talking 
back  and  forth  about  the  game  is  like  overhearing 
a  couple  of  fellows  in  the  rightfield  bleachers, 
rather  than  two  experts  in  a  radio  booth. 

Chosen  top  sports  announcer  of  1950  by  the 
New  York  Times,  Curt  Gowdy  was  once  a  famous 
athlete  himself.  From  1940  to  1942  while  he  was 
playing  basketball  for  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
Curt  was  named  All-Rocky  Mountain  forward, 
and  he  also  excelled  in  baseball  and  tennis.  After 
receiving  his  B.S.  degree,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps  but  a  spinal  injury  incurred  during 
flight  training  resulted  in  his  discharge  in  1943. 
Back  in  his  home  town  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
where  he'd  been  born  thirty -two  years  ago,  Gowdy 
began  a  radio  career  by  broadcasting  sports  for  a 
local    station.     Two    years    later    Oklahoma    City 


beckoned  and  he  joined  the  staff  of  KOMA  to 
announce  the  football  and  baseball  games  for  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  In  1949,  Curt  walked  off 
with  top  honors  in  the  scramble  to  share  broad- 
casting chores  for  the  New  York  Yankees  with 
Mel  Allen.  The  amiable  Gowdy  became  the  official 
Red  Sox  announcer  last  year,  a  job  he  does  along 
with  a  daily  sports  show  on  WHDH  in  Boston, 
and  a  weekly  TV  stint  in  Connecticut. 

Curt's  sidekick  on  the  air  is  twenty-nine-year- 
old  Bob  Delaney,  who  tried  his  radio  wings  work- 
ing for  a  Syracuse,  New  York,  station  while  at- 
tending college  there.  The  broadcasting  business 
runs  in  Bob's  family — his  brother  manages  a  radio 
station  in  Connecticut.  After  his  days  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Syracuse  ended,  Delaney  auditioned  at 
WHDH  and  started  staff  duties  there  in  1947. 

Curt  is  usually  Maine-bound,  when  he  has  some 
free  time,  for  his  favorite  leisure  activity — fishing. 
Bob's  a  family  man — daughter  Cathy,  aged  two- 
and-a-half,  and  eighteen-month-old  Robert  Jr., 
keep  the  Delaneys  on  the  go.  Perhaps  that's  why 
his  hobby  is  a  sedentary  one — collecting  all  sorts 
of  records,  jazz,  swing  and  the  classics. 


Information  Booth 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Missing  From  Backstage 

Dear  Editor: 

Why  isn't  Bartlett  Robinson  on  Back- 
stage Wife  any  more? 

R.  J.,  Peoria,  III. 

Bartlett  Robinson,  who  was  formerly- 
heard  as  Rupert  Barlowe  in  Backstage 
Wife  and  also  played  in  Valiant  Lady,  left 
the  casts  of  these  daytime  serials  to  take 
part  in  the  Broadway  hit  plav,  "Point  of 
No  Return." 


Burr's  Story 

Dear  Editor: 

Please  give  me  some  information  on  Burr 
Tillstrom  of  Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie. 

G.  P.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  originator  of  the  TV  show  which 
delights  kids  and  grownups  alike  was  born 
in  Chicago.  As  a  child  he  was  fascinated 
with  marionettes  and  often  entertained 
playmates  with  his  homemade  puppets. 
After  studying  dramatics  in  high  school, 
Tillstrom  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  but  left  for  a  job  with 
the  WPA  Theatre.  His  first  real  creation, 
Kukla,  was  born  in  1936  and  together  they 
gave  shows  in  state  fairs,  night  clubs  and 
vaudeville.  A  pioneer  in  TV,  Burr  first 
presented  the  Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie  show 
on  television  in  Chicago.  The  six-foot 
bachelor  keeps  in  touch  with  children's 
interests  by  collecting  fairy  tales.  Burr's 
an  expert  swimmer  and  also  enjoys  taking 
long  trips  on  bicycle.  If  he  had  time  for  a 
hobby,  Tillstrom  would  like  to  study  ar- 
chaeology. Another  unfulfilled  desire  is 
to  build  model  ships,  or  planes. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-TV  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer  if  we 
can  either  in  Information  Booth  or  by  mail 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter  along  with  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope,  and  specify  whether  your  ques- 
tion concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Bartlett  Robinsoc 


Greta  Gray  fashions 

a  wardrobe  of 

SKIRTS 


LOOK 
YOUR 
FESTIVE 
BEST 

for 
Datetime  - 
for 
Playtime! 


Full-circle  skirt — excellent  qual- 
ity Terry  cloth  in  gay  leaf  de- 
sign in  exotic  multi-color — zip- 
per closing.  Waist:  22,  24,  26, 
28,  30.  $7.88 

B.  Perky  billowing  fullness  in  crisp 
embossed  cotton.  Large  pockets 
and  belt  of  white  fish  net  lace. 
Waist:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30.  Aqua, 
Pink,  Lilac,  Blue,  Cinnamon, 
Navy,  Maize.  $4.88 

C.  Full  sweep  chambray.  Jaunty 
double  pockets.  Deep  bands  con- 
trasting embroidery  on  pockets 
and  encircling  skirt.  Waist:  22, 
24,  26,  28,  30,  32.  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Red,  Green.  $4.88 


Greta  Gray  Fashions  Inc..  i84i  Broadway,  New  York,  n.y 


PLEASE    SEND    ME    THE    FOLLOWING    SKIRTS 


STTLE 

WAIST 
SIZE 

COLOR 
1st                 2ND 

PRICE* 

A 

9HMJI     SI. 88  ea. 

B 

S4.88  ea. 

C 

|     S4.88  ea. 

Name. .. 
Address. 


City. 


Zone. 


State. 


♦ADD    20c    FOR    MAILING    AND    HANDLING— IN    N.Y.C.    ADD    3%    SALES    TAX 

THIS  OFFER  EXPIRES  AUGUST  1,  1952 -CHECK  OR  MO.  ONLY 

SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED   OR   MONEY   REFUNDED   WITHIN    10    DAYS 
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Left,  camera  catches  Paul  Dixon, 
Cincinnati  cut-up,  In  a  rare  mo- 
ment of  tranquillity  as-  he  relaxes 
at  home  with  wife  Marge  and  the 
junior   Dixons,    Pamela   and   Greg. 


The  star   of  the    Dixon   show   is   sent   by   a    bop   record.     Dottie    Mack   and 
Wanda    Lewis    (far   ft.)    help    act    out    songs    on    the    WCPO-TV    favorite. 

Scenario  for  a  song 


R 
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The  corn  fields  of  Iowa  have  produced  a  new 
and  exciting  product  in  the  person  of  TV 
comedian-disc  jockey,  Paul  Dixon,  star  of  his 
own  show  on  WCPO-TV  in  Cincinnati.  A  com- 
bination gentleman,  businessman  and  "ham,"  Paul 
really  enjoys  himself,  which  may  explain  his  great 
success.  The  audience  feels  closer  to  him  realizing 
that  Paul  is  laughing  with  them  and  at  himself. 
The  Paul  Dixon  Show,  on  the  ABC  network 
each  Wednesday  night  at  eight  (EDT),  is  a  disc 
jockey  telecast  which  features  excellent  music, 
comedy  and  art.  The  beauty  department  is  well 
taken  care  of  by  Dottie  Mack,  a  Latin  type,  voted 
AMVET  "girl  of  the  year."  An  expert  at  panto- 
mime, she  shares  honors  on  the  show  with  attrac- 
tive cartoonist-comedienne  Wanda  Lewis.  Dottie 
and  Wanda  join  with  Paul  to  create  some  of  the 
most  hilarious  moments  of  the  show  with  their 
inspired  pantomime  to  popular  records. 

Proving  predictions  wrong  seems  to  be  a  hobby 
with  the  genial  emcee.  Paul's  one  ambition  was  to 
become  a  radio  star,  although  no  member  of  his 
family  had  ever  been  in  show  business.  After 
graduating  from  Drake  College  in  Des  Moines, 
Paul  set  out  to  become  an  announcer.  The  first 
station  to  interview  him  told  Dixon  to  forget  radio 
and  return  to  his  father's  drugstore  in  Erlin,  Iowa. 
Ignoring  this  advice,  Paul  went  to  Chicago  where 
he  landed  a  disc  jockey  spot  with  station  WAAF. 
In  1945  WCPO's  Mort  Watters  heard  Paul  and 
brought  him  to  Cincinnati  to  spin  records  there. 
When  in  1950  all  bets  were  against  a  disc  jockey 


program  succeeding  on  TV,  Paul  proceeded  to 
place  the  experts  in  an  embarrassing  dilemma — 
they  can't  put  their  fingers  on  just  why  he  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  television  per- 
sonalities in  two  short  years.  He  can't  sing,  dance 
or  whistle.  He  is  not  rated  as  a  great  actor  and 
yet  he  seems  to  attract  more  viewers  with  every 
show.  TV  stations  from  all  over  the  United  States 
have  sent  representatives  to  Cincinnati  to  see  Paul 
at  work  and  to  ferret  out  why  this  disc  jockey 
consistently  tops  his  competition. 

The  truth  is  that  Paul  is  a  natural  comedian 
whose  wit  and  jocularity  keep  the  program  mov- 
ing at  a  fast  pace.  Then  too,  song  publishers 
regard  him  as  a  very  important  influence  in 
popular  music.  Dixon  is  able  to  scoop  all  oppo- 
sition in  bringing  potential  song  hits  to  his 
audience  first. 

The  zany  emcee  met  his  attractive  wife,  Marge, 
on  the  way  to  school  one  day  back  in  Iowa.  Both 
were  riding  their  ponies  and  Paul  says,  "There 
was  that  beautiful  little  girl  with  her  black  hair 
flying  in  the  breeze — so  I  followed  her — and  I've 
been  following  her  ever  since."  The  Dixon  family 
now  includes  two  toddlers,  Pamela  and  Greg. 

In  addition  to  the  Wednesday  night  spot,  Paul 
and  his  gang  delight  TV  audiences  weekdays  from 
12:30  to  1  P.M.  and  2:30-3:30  P.M.  On  and  off 
camera,  the  Paul  Dixon  cast  (all  Cincinnati  folk) 
is  one  happy  family.  From  prop-boy  to  star,  they 
agree  it  is  just  as  much  fun  to  work  on  the 
show  as  it  is  to  watch. 
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Palmolive  Brings  Out  Beauty 

While  It  Cleans  lour  Skin ! 


SO  MILD  .  .  . 

SO  PURE! 


Fvr  7c/6  or  Sftower  Get     0* 

3$  Bath  Sfze,  Va/moZ/Ve/ 


36  LEADING  SKIN  SPECIALISTS  IN  1285 

SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  PROVED  THAT  PALMOLIVE'S 

BEAUTY  PLAN  BRINGS  MOST  WOMEN  LOVELIER 

COMPLEXIONS  IN  14  DAYS 

Start  Palmolive's  Beauty  Plan  today!  Discover  for  your- 
self—as women  everywhere  have  discovered  — that 
Palmolive's  Beauty  Plan  brings  exciting  complexion 
loveliness. 

Here's  all  you  do:  Gently  massage  Palmolive's  extra- 
mild,  pure  lather  onto  your  skin  for  just  a  minute, 
three  times  a  day.  Then  rinse  and  pat  dry.  You'll  see 
Palmolive  bring  out  your  beauty  while  it  cleans  your  skin. 


T)o&QV>lfa>v£>  V(dm>(jd>€6  'Beautlf  Tv&5iuto ! 


To  reduce  outside  of  thigh  and 
firm  inside,  swing  right  leg  to 
side  as  high  as  possible.  Re- 
peat 20  times  and  reverse. 
Work    up    to    50,    each    side 


A  fine  figger  of  a  woman,  in  or  out  of  a 
bathing  suit,  bouncy  Betty  Ann  Grove 
is  the   featured   vocalist  and   comedienne 
on  the  Bert  Parks  Show  over  CBS-TV  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  3:30  P.M.    Winning 
raves  for  her  fresh  and  sparkling  style  in  putting 
over  a  song,  Betty  Ann  has  the  kind  of  wholesome 
pep  and  charm  that  comes  from  plenty  of  good 
food,  enough  sleep,  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Here 
she  demonstrates  exercises  that  will  give  you 
the  trim  thighs,  slim  waist  and  flat  tummy  that 
you  need  to  look  your  best  in  a  bathing  suit. 


With  bathing  suit  weather 
just  around  the  corner 
shapely  Betty  Ann  Grove 
helps  you  get  in  trim 
with  a  demonstration  of 

SMART 


FIGURING 


By  HARRIET  SEGMAN 


J 
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The  waist  is  the 
easiest  to  trim. 
See  results  in  two 
weeks:  Stand  with 
feet  apart  and 
bend  left,  right 
arm  overhead, 
left  hand  sliding 
down  back  of 
thigh  to  knee. 
Reverse.  Work 
up  to    100  times 


This  one,  to  re- 
duce tummy  and 
front  of  waist,  is 
done  flat  on  your 
back  on  the  floor. 
While  right  leg 
is  going  down 
bend  left  knee  up 
to  chest.  Start 
with  ten  and 
gradually  work 
up    to    25    times 


Exercises   courtesy    Helena    Rubinstein   Salon 
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LANA  TURNER,  starring  in  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's  "THE  MERRY  WIDOW"  — Color  by  Technicolor 


i 


LANA  TURNER  .  .  .  Lustre- Creme  presents  one  of  12  women  voted  by  "Modern  Screen"  and  a  jury  of  famed 

hair  stylists  as  having  the  world's  loveliest  hair.  Lana  Turner  uses  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  to  care  for  her  glamorous  hair. 

The  Most  Beautiful  Hair  in  the  World 
is  kept  at  its  loveliest . . .  with  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 


Yes,  Lana  Turner  uses  Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo  to  keep  her  hair  always 
alluring.  The  care  of  her  beautiful  hair 
is  vital  to  her  glamour-career. 

You,  too,  like  Lana  Turner,  will  notice  a 
glorious  difference  in  your  hair  after  a 
Lustre-Creme  shampoo.  Under  the  spell  of 
its  lanolin-blessed  lather,  your  hair  shines, 
behaves,  is  eager  to  curl.  Hair  dulled  by 


soap  abuse  .  .  .  dusty  with  dandruff,  now 
is  fragrantly  clean.  Hair  robbed  of  its 
natural  sheen  now  glows  with  renewed 
highlights.  Lathers  lavishly  in  hardest 
water  .  .  .  needs  no  special  after-rinse. 

No  other  cream  shampoo  in  all  the 

world  is  as  popular  as  Lustre-Creme. 
For  hair  that  behaves  like  the  angels 
and  shines  like  the  stars  .  .  .  ask  for 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo. 
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The  beauty-blend 
cream  shampoo 
with  LANOLIN. 
Jars  or  tubes, 
27(5  to 
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Famous  Hollywood  Stars  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  for  Glamorous  Hair 


So  quick!  So  easy! 
and  no  other  make-up  looks  and  feels 

so  naturally  lovely! 

It,s  Pan-Stik*  !  Max  Factor's  exciting  new  creamy  make-up, 

as  easy  to  apply  as  lipstick.  Shortens  your  make-up  time 
to  just  seconds.  No  puff,  no  sponge,  no  streaking. 


Your  Pan-Stik  Make-Up  is  so  gossamer-light,  so  dewy -fresh,  it  looks  and  feels 
like  your  very  own  skin.  Yet  it  conceals  every  imperfection,  stays  lovely  hours 
longer— with  never  a  trace  of  "made-up"  look.  Pan-Stik  is 
another  of  the  fabulous  Max  Factor  products,  created  to 
enhance  the  off-stage  beauty  of  Hollywood's  loveliest  stars  — and  now 
brought  to  you.  Try  Pan-Stik  today.  See  how  Max  Factor's  exclusive 
blend  of  ingredients  gives  you  a  new,  more  alluring,  'natural 
loveliness,  with  perfect  results  guaranteed*  the 

very  first  time  you  use  it.  - 
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A  little  does  so  much  ! 

Pan-Stik  Make-Up  spreads 

far  more  easily,  just  with 

the  fingertips,  blends  more 

evenly  than  any  other  kind  of 

make-up.  Never  becomes 

greasy  or  shiny.  Covers 

more  perfectly,  clings  far 

longer.  No  hourly  touch-ups 

necessary.  Your  skin  always 

feels  and  looks  so  fresh  — 

young  —  naturally  lovely. 


Pan-Stik 

by 

max  Factor 

New  cream  make-up 
in  stick  form 

-*-      plus  tax.  In  7  enchanting 

shades — to  harmonize  with  any 

complexion.  At  leading  drug 

and  department  stores. 

Available  in  Canada  at  slightly 

different  prices. 


Just  stroke  it  on !  Pan  - 

Stik's  unique  form  makes 
it  so  simple  and  quick. 
Just  apply  a  few  light   , 
strokes  to  nose,  forehead 
and  chin,  with  Pan-Stik 
itself.  No  messy  finger- 
nail deposits  as  with 
cream  cake  make-up;  no 
dripping  as  with  liquid. 
And  Pan-Stik  tucks 
away  neatly  in  your  purse 
for  unexpected  touch-ups. 
No  spilling,  no  leaking. 
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*Guarantee:  Buy  Max  Factor  Pan-Stik  Make- 
Up  at  any  cosmetic  counter  and  use  according  to 
directions.  If  you  don"t  agree  that  it  makes  you 
look  lovelier  than  ever  before,  the  very  first  time 
you,  use  it,  simply  return  unused  portion  to  Max 
Factor,  Hollywood,  for  full  refund. 

"Pan-Stik  (trademark)  means  Max  Factor  Hol- 
lywood cre3w4ype  make-up. 
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PIPER  LAURIE 

as  she  appears  off-stage. 
This  refreshing,  young  screen  per- 
sonality is  now  starring  in 

"HAS  ANYBODY 
SEEN  MY  GAL" 

A  U-I  Picture.  Color  by  Technicolor 

Like  so  many   other  Hollywood 

beauties,    she   depends    on    Max 

Factor  Pan-Stik  Make-Up  to  keep 

her  fresh,  natural  loveliness  at  its 

alluring  best  .  .  .  wherever  she  goes 

.  .  .  whatever  she  does. 

To  blend  with  her  sparkling  red  hair  and 

medium  complexion,  Piper  chooses 

Max  Factor  "Medium"  Pan-Stik. 

Gown  by  Ben  Gam 


Singer-emcee  Bud  Brees 
gets  everyone  into  his  act 


Guest  Fran  Warren 
duets  with  Bud  on 
WPEN.  The  earphones 
cue  him  on  the  recorded 
musical    background. 


It's  open  house  in  Bud's 
apartment  for  visiting 
stars.  This  time,  Eddie 
Fisher  and  Nat  ("King") 
Cole  help  plan  the  show. 


Bach 


elor's  roundup 


Bud  Brees,  Brooklyn's  gift  to  the  Quaker  City, 
acts  like  a  magnet  in  attracting  celebrities 
to  his  unusual  disc  jockey  shows  on  station 
WPEN.  When  singing  stars  like  Fran  Warren, 
Patti  Page,  Johnny  Ray  or  Eileen  Barton  visit 
Philadelphia,  they  are  likely  to  be  heard  opening 
Bud's  program  with  a  pitch  for  listeners  to  "Keep 
Breezing  along  with  this  Brees  named  Bud."  Or 
perhaps  the  station  identifications  and  transcrip- 
tion credits  will  be  read  by  Stan  Kenton,  The 
Andrew  Sisters  or  Buddy  Greco. 

The  six-foot  230-pound  emcee  of  the  Bud  Brees 
Show  has  been  nicknamed  "the  mountain  that 
walks  like  a  man."  However,  his  feminine  fans 
prefer  to  talk  about  his  voice  and  claim  that  he 
sings  like  an  angel.  Although  he's  only  thirty, 
Bud  has  already  reached  the  magic  million  record 
score  with  his  vocal  on  the  "Bluebird  of  Happi- 
ness" platter  he  made  with  Art  Mooney. 

Music  is  Bud's  life.  He  proves  it  time  and  time 
again,  around  the  clock,  with  the  new  tunes  he 
debuts  almost  daily  on  his  radio  programs,  per- 
sonal appearances  and  night-club  dates.  For  this 
reason,  too,  stars  in  the  music  world  make  sure 
to  find  time  for  Bud's  show  when  they're  visiting 
the  Cradle  of  Independence.  His  apartment  phone 
is  often  answered  by  equally  top  names  in  show 
business,   because   Brees   is   an    "at  home   guy." 


Stars  playing  the  spots  in  and  around  Philadel- 
phia congregate  at  Bud's  "BHQ"  (Bachelor  Head- 
quarters) to  talk  music  and  help  him  plan 
shows. 

Brooklyn-born  Bud  rose  to  radio  stardom  in 
the  tradition  of  show  business — from  boy  soprano 
with  Bob  Emery's  famous  Rainbow  House  Chil- 
dren's Troupe  through  the  gamut  of  small  bands, 
night  clubs,  vaudeville  and  special  entertainment 
services  with  the  Army  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  Theatre.  For  three  years,  Brees  was  the 
featured  singer  with  Art  Mooney,  his  ex-Army 
sergeant.  Bud  has  recorded  for  all  the  major 
companies,  including  Capri  and  RCA  Victor. 

Although  a  newcomer  to  Philadelphia,  this 
singer-emcee  is  fast  becoming  one  of  its  most 
popular  radio  stars.  His  special  facility  for  se- 
lecting purely  instrumental  platters  and  provid- 
ing his  own  vocals  is  the  delight  of  Bud's  many 
fans.  A  two-a-day  schedule  keeps  Brees  hopping 
— he's  on  the  air  from  12:15-1  P.M.  and  returns 
for  more  of  the  same  at  8:05  until  9  P.M. 

In  addition  to  lots  of  fan  mail,  Bud  receives 
daily  tape  recordings  from  leading  singers  who 
have  found  it  a  challenge  to  dream  up  new  gags 
and  patter  for  his  Philadelphia  listeners,  who  look 
forward  to  the  Bud  Brees  Show  knowing  that 
anything  can  happen  and  usually  does. 
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Pretty 

to 

Live 


I.  Deeply  in  love,  attractive  nurse  Helen  Green  and  her  fiance,  Roger  Law- 
son,  plan  their  forthcoming  wedding.  Helen  tells  Roger  she  must  break 
the  news  to  other  suitor,  Freddy  Holt,  explains  it  will  be  their  last  date. 


R 
M 
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Girls  who  attract  men  also  attract — trouble.   That's  why 
the  first  thing  detectives  look  for,  in  any  crime  of  passion, 
is  The  Woman.    She's  the  motive  for  murder,  the 
primitive  reason  why  men  kill.   But  Helen  Green  wasn't  thinking 
such  dark  thoughts  when  she  won  a  beauty  contest.    Or 
when  she  got  engaged  to  Roger  Lawson.   She  didn't -know  that 
two  people  stood  in  the  way  of  her  happiness:  Her  own  former 
sweetheart — and  the  devoted  friend  of  her  fiance.    One  of 
these  was  jealous  enough  to  become  her  murderer! 

Here,  re-enacted  from  the  files  of  the  True  Detective  Mysteries 
program,  is  her  tragic  story — from  the  motives  that  brought 
about  her  death  to  the  capture  of  the  criminal.  Detective  Ellis  had 
few  clues  to  go  on  but  they  all  led  to  Roger's  elderly 
friend,  who  had  brooded  in  his  loneliness  until  his 
warped  mind  came  up  with  the  simple,  evil  solution.    As  long 
as  Helen  was  alive,  she  would  distract  Roger,  take  all  his  time 
and  attention.   She  was  "too  pretty  to  live!" 

To  learn    how    police   solved   this  crime   turn   to    page   82. 


True  Detective  Mysteries,  Sun.,  5:30  P.M.  EDT,  over  MBS,  for  Oh  Henry! 


4.  When  the  engaged  couple  park  behind 
Roger's  hotel  to  talk  after  a  movie,  a 
hail  of  gunfire  blasts  through  the  wind- 
shield,    killing     Helen,     wounding     Roger. 


j 
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OW  DID  POLICE  SOLVE  MURDER  OF  BEAUTY  CONTEST  WINNER? 


2.  Visiting  neighbor  Willis  Jones,  who  has  been  like  a  father 
to  him,  Roger  promises  his  marriage  will  not  spoil  their 
friendship.  He  is  annoyed  when  "Pop"  suggests  it  was 
wrong  for  Helen  to   make   an   appointment  with    Freddy. 


3.  Incited  when  Helen  refuses  to  kiss  him 
goodbye,  Freddy  tries  force,  then  stops 
when  she  strikes  him,  but  threatens 
to    kill    her   and    Roger    if   they    marry. 


5.  Carefully  searching  the  death  car, 
the  police  find  few  clues,  and  are 
baffled  that  the  murderer  escaped 
unnoticed    in   the   busy    city   street. 


6.  Detective  Ellis  reviews  clues 
uncovered  after  close  examination 
of  Willis's  hotel  room,  pointing  to 
him   as  guilty  suspect  in   the   case. 


7.  Confronted  with  the  evidence 
the  lonely  and  bitter  Jones  admits 
he  killed  Helen,  fearful  that  she 
would  rob  him  of  Roger's  company. 


I 
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Daytime 
diary 


AGAINST  THE  STORM  When  Sir! 
Allen  married  Hal  Thomas  she  had  no 
reason  to  think  Hal  was  not  the  right  man 
for  her.  Fortunately  for  Siri,  she  discov- 
ered quite  soon  that  she  had  entirely  mis- 
taken Hal's  character — and  had  not  known 
enough  about  his  past.  The  marriage  ended, 
Siri  tries  to  return  to  the  happy  security 
of  her  parents'  home  and  the  life  of  Deep 
Pool  College.  But  the  return  is  not  as 
simple  or  as  easy  to  effect  as  Siri  hoped. 
M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EDT,  ABC. 

AUNT  JENNY  A  touch  of  faded  Holly- 
wood glamour  creates  a  problem  in  the 
marriage  of  Ann  Harris  and  Dean  Dever- 
eux,  whose  story  was  recently  told  by  Aunt 
Jenny.  When  Dean's  father  Roland,  an 
old-time  movie  star,  moved  in  with  the 
young  couple,  Ann  found  that  his  carefree 
spending  habits  wrecked  her  already  tight 
budget.  Fighting  to  win  a  fair  chance  for 
her  marriage,  Ann  made  some  surprising 
discoveries  about  herself.  M-F,  12:15  P.M. 
EDT,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  Against  her  deep- 
est instincts,  Mary  Noble  is  at  last  per- 
suaded to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  that 
will  divorce  her  from  her  handsome  actor- 
husband,  Larry  Noble.  Gossip  columnists 
and  Mary's  unscrupulous  admirer,  wealthy 
Rupert  Barlow,  succeed  in  convincing  her 
that  Larry  is  involved  with  his  leading 
lady,  Judith  Venable.  Will  Mary  realize 
in  time  that  all  the  evidence  against  Larry 
is  faked?    M-F,  4  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

BIG  SISTEB  Ever  since  Millard  Parker 
came  to  Glen  Falls,  Ruth  Wayne  has  been 
fighting  his  evil  efforts  to  ruin  everyone 
over  whom  he  can  gain  power.  Ruth's  hus- 
band John  among  them.  Ruth  is  pro- 
R  foundly  shocked  to  discover  that  Selena 
Cummings,  with  whom  she  has  established 
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such  a  close  friendship,  was  once  Parker's 
wife.  When  she  learns  what  Parker  did  to 
Selena.  Ruth  wonders  how  he  will  ever  be 
defeated.    M-F,  1  P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

THE  BRIGHTER  DAY  Beautiful  Al- 
thea  has  always  been  the  sore  thumb  of 
the  Dennis  family — the  one  whose  ambi- 
tion and  drive  made  her  different.  Is  Althea 
at  last  on  the  verge  of  the  brilliant  success 
as  an  actress  for  which  she  has  worked 
and  hoped  so  single-mindedly?  Or  is  there 
something  else  in  store  for  her — something 
connected  with  young  Larry  Race,  who 
cannot  forget  his  brother's  widow  Vickie? 
M-F,  2:45  P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  WIFE  Julie  Palmer 
is  not  only  deeply  in  love  with  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Dan  Palmer,  but  is  lucky  enough 
to  be  able  to  look  to  him  as  her  model  in 
tact  and  constructive  sympathy  when  the 
troubles  of  others  are  involved.  However, 
Dan  cannot  help  his  own  young  brother, 
Ned,  for  in  a  sense  it  is  Dan  himself  who 
creates  Ned's  problem.  What  happens 
when  Julie  takes  a  hand?  M-F,  5:45  P.M. 
EDT,  NBC. 

FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL  Star  re- 
porter David  Farrell  bucks  the  police  of 
his  city  when  he  sets  out  to  prove  the  in- 
nocence of  the  girl  they  believe  to  be 
guilty  in  "The  Beauty  Shop  Murder  Case." 
When  a  glamorous  young  model  is  mur- 
dered in  the  salon,  the  pretty  operator  is 
the  only  other  person  present — or  so  it  ap- 
pears. But  David  insists  "She's  completely 
innocent,  or  the  best  actress  I've  ever  seen." 
Which  is  the  truth?  M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EDT, 
NBC. 

GUIDING  EIGHT  Meta  White  Roberts 
makes  a  final  surrender  to  her  past  when 
she  decides  to  end  her  marriage  to  Joe 


Roberts  because  his  children  fear  and  dis- 
like her — the  result  of  the  terrible  time 
when  she  went  on  trial  for  killing  her  pre- 
vious husband,  Ted  White.  Will  Joe  allow 
her  to  leave  him?  Or  will  young  Kathy 
provide  her  own  drastic  solution  and  per- 
haps ruin  her  life  as  she  takes  a  hasty,  ill- 
advised  step?   M-F,  1:45  P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  When  Reed  Nixon 
adopted  twelve-year-old  Marcia,  he  thought 
he  was  paying  a  debt  to  Marcia's  father, 
who  had  died,  Reed  believed,  indirectly 
through  association  with  himself.  Julie 
Paterno,  head  of  Glendale's  orphanage, 
quickly  perceives  that  Marcia  is  incredibly 
spoiled  and  willful — a  real  problem.  Will 
Julie  herself  be  dangerously  involved  by 
Marcia's  precocious  shrewdness?  M-F,  3 
P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  Bill  Davidson  is 
torn  between  two  strong  emotions  when  he 
tries  to  clear  young  Barbara  Moore  of 
suspicion  of  attempting  to  murder  her 
mother-in-law.  On  the  one  hand  his  devo- 
tion to  justice  urges  him  to  help  Barbara, 
but  on  the  other  his  love  for  his  daughter 
Nancy  is  a  disturbing  element,  for  Nancy 
and  Barbara  are  avowed  enemies.  Will 
Nancy  and  Bill  be  alienated  because  of 
Barbara?    M-F,  5  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  Papa 
David  often  counsels  his  adopted  daughter, 
Chichi,  against  being  too  impulsive,  but 
he  has  so  much  faith  in  the  soundness  of 
Chichi's  instincts  that  he  never  really  wor- 
ries about  her.  Will  Martin  Walker  be 
Chichi's  Waterloo?  Is  it  because  she  is 
attracted  to  him  that  she  refuses  to  believe 
he  is  a  fortune-hunter?  Or  is  Martin  tell- 
ing the  truth  about  his  relationship  to 
wealthy  Victoria  Vandenbush?  M-F,  3 
P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

LONE  JOURNEY  Lansing  MacKenzie, 
long  missing,  returns  to  civilization  to  find 
that  his  wife  Sidney,  convinced  of  his 
death,  has  just  married  Wolf  Bennet.  Sid- 
ney immediately  terminates  her  marriage 
with  Wolf  and  attempts  to  rebuild  a  life 
with  Lansing.  But  how  will  Lansing  react 
as  the  time  approaches  when  Sidney  will 
bear  Wolf's  child,  the  result  of  their  brief 
honeymoon?    M-F,  11  A.M.  EDT,  ABC. 


LORENZO  JONES  Lorenzo  Jones  is  a 
good  garage  mechanic,  which  is  just  what 
Jim  Barker  pays  him  to  be  and  just  what 
his  wife  Belle  would  be  satisfied  to  see  him 
remain.  But  Lorenzo's  driving  desire  to 
achieve  fame  and  fortune  as  an  inventor 
has  given  Belle  no  peace.  Sometimes  he 
comes  a  cropper;  but  sometimes  he  comes 
so  close  to  winning  his  goal  that  even  Belle 
is  dazzled.  What  happens  to  his  latest 
brain-child?    M-F,  5:30  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

MA  PERKINS  Augustus  Pendleton  is 
Rushville  Center's  big  man — prominent, 
powerful,  wealthy.  His  wife  Mathilda  and 
his   daughter   Gladys   are   the   recognized 


social  leaders.  But  Ma  Perkins'  private 
convictions  that  the  Pendletons  are  not 
really  a  family  in  her  sense  of  the  word 
are  borne  out  when  suddenly  Gladys  re- 
veals her  father  is  involved  with  another 
woman.  Can  Ma  help  the  Pendletons  to 
avert  a  tragedy?  M-F,  1 :15  P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

MARY  MARLiN  In  spite  of  her  deep 
love  for  her  husband  Joe,  Mary  Marlin 
cannot  help  being  shaken  by  what  appears 
absolute  proof  of  his  infidelity — particu- 
larly since  Joe  has  always  been  attractive 
to  other  women.  But  Joe  is  a  political 
power,  and  once  Mary  suspects  that  the 
evidence  against  him  may  have  a  political 
motivation,  she  knows  what  her  path  will 
be.   M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EDT.  ABC. 

THIS  MS  i\ JORA  DRAKE  Nurse  Nora 
Drake's  life  has  been  so  long  entwined 
with  that  of  Peg  Martinson  that  Peg's 
tragic  death  strikes  deeply  into  the  very 
foundations  of  Nora's  security  and  peace 
of  mind.  It  is  fortunate  for  Nora  that  Fred 
Molina  is  so  active  and  ingenious  a  friend, 
for  Peg's  death  has  repercussions  that 
might  spell  grave  danger  for  Nora— danger 
of  which,  in  her  grief,  she  is  scarcely 
aware.    M-F,  2:30  P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

OUR  GAL  SUNDAY  When  Lord 
Henry's  cousin,  Myron  Hunter,  died  mys- 
teriously during  a  visit  to  the  Brinthrope 
estate,  his  wife  Christine  showed  her  true 
viciousness  when  she  told  Sunday  and 
Henry  she  would  fight  to  get  the  money 
Myron  left  to  his  son,  Robert.  Christine's 
greed  led  only  to  her  own  death,  how- 
ever, and  Robert  is  about,  to  inherit  the 
money,  when  the  Brinthropes  discover  he 
is  an  impostor.  Where  is  the  real  Robert? 
M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EDT,  CBS'. 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  Despite 
the  apparent  openness  with  which  indus- 
trialist Dwight  Davenport  speaks  of  his 
business  plans,  Pepper  knows  that  Daven- 
port has  carefully  revealed  nothing  about 
himself  as  a  person.  Is  there  an  un- 
dreamed-of connection  between  the  new- 
comer and  Elmdale's  wealthy  recluse, 
Ellen  Springer,  who  has  been  acting 
strangely  since  Davenport  came  to  town? 
M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

PERRY  MASON  Perry  Mason's  career 
has  been  largely  made  up  of  investigations 
into  the  sordidness  and  unscrupulousness 
of  the  underworld,  but  never  has  he  en- 
countered a  more  repulsive  group  than  the 
one  he  exposes  at  the  end  of  his  long, 
dangerous  fight  to  save  May  Grant.  Even 
the  experienced  Perry  is  horrified  at  the 
revelations  about  Anna  B.  Hurley  and  the 
traffic  in  babies  which  she  found  so  profit- 
able. M-F,  2:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

RIGHT  TO  nAPPMNESS  As  governor 
of  the  state,  Miles  Nelson  is  the  natural 
target  for  political  schemers  of  all  kinds. 
But  his  wife  Carolyn  knows  that  at  least 
one  of  their  enemies  has  a  personal  axe  to 
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5  WY  DEODORANT  PADS 

WhCQl 


OF    EXT  R  A    COST 


When  you  buy  a  59$  jar  of 

5-day 

deodorant 
pads 

the  daintiest  way  to  daintiness  ever! 


Just  pat  with  a  pad  and  your 
perspiration  problems  are  over. 

No  messy  fingers!  No  trickle 
down  your  sides!  Just  pat  a  pad 
.  .  .  then  throw  it  away! 
8  times  more  effective  in  de- 
stroying odor-forming  bacteria 
than  average  of  all  leading 
brands  tested!  Yet  5-day  pads 
can't  affect  clothes  or  normal 
skin.  Guaranteed  to  stay  moist 
in  the  jar  indefinitely. 

Discover  5-day  pads  today  . . . 

and  get  your  free  Kreml  Sham- 
poo. Offer  for  limited  time  only! 


Once  you  try  them  . . . 
you'll  always 
buy  them. 


"We  Powers  Models 

use  only  Kreml  Shampoo" 
says  lovely  Nancy  Gaggin !  The 
natural  oils  of  this  famous 
beauty  shampoo  help  keep  hair 
looking  silky  and  smooth.  Try 
it  at  no  cost  today  ...  in  this 
special  offer! 


5-day  deodorant  pads 

Save  on  cosmetic  taxes!  Instead  of  usual  20%  on  other  deodorants, 

pay  only  2$.  on  25ff  size  .  .  .  4$.  on  59£  size  .  .  .  jfi  on  $1.00  size 
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These  daughters  certainly  bring  new 
ideas  into  the  house — break  the  ice  of 
old  habits,  so  to  speak.  For  instance  it's 
ten-to-one  that  your  daughter  discov- 
ered Tampax  before  you  did — Tampax, 
that  improved  method  of  sanitary  pro- 
tection (worn  internally). 

Perfected  by  a  doctor,  Tampax  needs 
no  belts,  pins  or  bulky  outside  pads.  It 
really  represents  a  highly  modern  idea 
in  monthly  protection — helps  take  the 
pressure  off  your  mind  at  "those  times." 
With  Tampax  there's  no  worry  about 
odor  or  those  revealing  edges  or 
ridges  that  you  see  showing  through 
other  women's  skirts  or  dresses.  Your 
social  poise  is  sure  to  improve  when 
you  wear  Tampax. 

Daintiness  is  the  key  word  for  Tampax 
— from  the  slender  white  applicator  (you 
needn't  touch  the  Tampax!)  all  the  way 
through  to  the  final  disposal.  Pure  surgi- 
cal cotton  provides  unusual  absorbency. 
. . .  Sold  in  3  sizes:  Regular,  Super,  Junior. 
Full  month's  supply  may  be  carried  in 

purse Tampax   Incorporated, 

Palmer,  Mass. — '^SSr\ 
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grind,  for  Annette  Thorpe  has  never  for- 
given Miles  for  marrying  Carolyn.  Is  Neil 
Prescott  involved  in  the  plot  against  Miles 
to  the  extent  Carolyn  suspects?  Will  she 
incur  personal  danger  as  she  tries  to  prove 
his  guilt?   M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

ilO AD  OF  LIFE  The  plans  of  Conrad 
Overton  and  Gordon  Fuller  succeed  when 
Dr.  Jim  Brent  resigns  as  Wheelock  Me- 
morial Hospital's  chief  of  staff  rather  than 
allow  himself  to  be  used  as  a  rubber  stamp 
for  activities  of  which  he  does  not  approve. 
However,  Jim  has  no  intention  of  admit- 
ting defeat.  Instead  of  leaving  Merrimac, 
he  begins  an  active  fight  to  break  Overton 
and  Fuller.    M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

nOMANCE  OF  HELEN  TUENT  Be- 
lieving that  Hollywood  gown  designer 
Helen  Trent  is  an  unscrupulous  adventur- 
ess, wealthy  Ogden  Bailey  is  waging  a  bit- 
ter battle  to  keep  his  son,  Barclay,  from 
becoming  involved  with  Helen,  though  Bar- 
clay is  deeply  interested  in  her.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  lawyer  Gil  Whitney,  the  man 
Helen  has  loved  for  so  long,  is  allied  with 
Ogden?  Is  this  the  explanation  of  Gil's 
lavish  new  offices  and  sudden  prosperity? 
M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

HOSEMAHY  When  a  man  goes  on  trial 
for  murder  he  does  not  suffer  alone.  Bill 
Roberts'  long  trial  for  the  killing  of 
Blanche  Weatherby  has  affected  many  peo- 
ple. What  will  it  mean  to  the  loyal  family 
of  his  wife,  Rosemary,  who  live  in  a  small 
town  where  gossip  is  active  and  sometimes 
ruthless?  What  will  it  mean  to  Blanche's 
distraught  mother,  and  her  father?  Most 
of  all,  what  will  it  mean  to  Rosemary  her- 
self?   M-F,  11:45  A.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

SECONO  MRS.  M'nTOX  After  sev- 
eral years  of  happy  marriage,  Terry  Bur- 
ton is  forced  to  admit  that  a  wedge  is  being 
driven  between  herself  and  Stan — driven 
by  Stan's  possessive  mother  and  his  selfish, . 
sometimes  positively  cruel,  sister  Marcia. 
So  skillfully  do  Mother  Burton  and  Marcia 
create  the  picture  of  their  need  for  Stan 
that  he  does  not  realize  what  Terry  is 
suffering.  Will  he  come  to  his  senses  in 
time?    M-F,  2  P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

STELLA  OALLAS  However  compli- 
cated her  own  life  may  be,  Stella  Dallas 
can  never  be  untouched  by  the  troubles  of 
others.  Lately  she  has  become  interested 
in  her  neighbor,  a  rich  eccentric  young 
widower  named  Jared  Sloane,  whose 
wealth  has  made  him  the  prey  of  a  group 
of  unscrupulous  fortune-hunters.  What  part 
will  Stella  play  in  saving  Jared  when  it 
turns  out  that  not  only  his  property  is  in 
jeopardy,  but  his  life?  M-F,  4:15  P.M. 
EDT,  NBC.  - 

STHANGE  nOMANCE  OF  EVELYN 
WINTEUS  Evelyn  Winters,  secretly  in 
love  with  her  playwright   guardian,  Gary 


Bennett,  hopes  that  by  taking  a  minor  role 
in  a  new  play  she  will  somehow  come 
closer  to  Gary.  But  the  plan  has  unex- 
pected results  when  Evelyn  becomes  a  star 
overnight.  Will  her  success  have  any  effect 
on  Gary,  who — though  Evelyn  doesn't  know 
it — has  only  refrained  from  declaring  his 
love  because  of  the  twenty-year  difference 
in  their  ages?   M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EDT,  ABC. 

WENHY  WAHUEN  When  she  learns 
that  her  fiance,  Mark  Douglas,  was  hurt  in 
an  automobile  accident,  all  the  vague  fears 
and  suspicions  that  have  disturbed  Wendy 
since  Mark  went  to  Hollywood  give  way  to 
her  immediate  concern.  But  perhaps  there 
has  been  more  damage  done  by  their  sepa- 
ration than  Wendy  realizes,  for  actress 
Maggie  Fallon  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Mark.  And  Mark's  feelings  are  none  too 
clear.    M-F,  12  Noon  EDT,  CBS. 

WHEN  A  GinL  MAliniES  When  a 
determined,  unscrupulous  woman  sets  out 
to  break  up  another  woman's  marriage,  is 
there  any  way  to  keep  her  from  causing 
perhaps  fatal  damage?  Claire  O'Brien,  re- 
fusing to  credit  Harry  Davis's  protests  that 
he  is  devoted  to  his  wife  Joan  and  his  fam- 
ily, is  convinced  that  she  can  make  him 
love  her.  Claire  may  not  succeed  exactly 
as  she  planned,  but  the  effect  on  Joan  may 
be  just  as  irreparable.  M-F,  11 :15  A.M. 
EDT,  ABC. 

TUE  WOMAN  IV  MY  HOUSE  As  far 

as  family  life  is  concerned,  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  helping 
and  interfering.  The  Carters  have  never 
managed  to  get  it  straight,  for  what  ap- 
pears to  father  James  to  be  merely  a  word 
of  warning  is  often  received  by  his  children 
as  an  attempt  at  control.  Jeff,  the  oldest, 
can  usually  interpret  their  father  for  Virgi- 
nia, Sandy  and  Clay.  But  Jeff  has  troubles 
of  his  own.  M-F,  4:45  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

YOUNG  nn.  MALONE  Can  two  peo- 
ple who  have  failed  at  their  marriage  once 
make  a  success  of  a  second  chance  to- 
gether? Crystal  and  Gene  Williams  have 
decided  to  try  again.  But  this  time  Crys- 
tal's hopes  are  high,  for  she  knows  that 
while  they  were  apart  Gene  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  love  her.  Meanwhile,  in  New 
York,  Mary  Browne  agrees  to  marry  Ernest 
Horton,  intensifying  the  loneliness  of  Jerry 
Malone.  M-F,  11:30  P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

YOUNG  WinnEH  nnOWN  Ellen 
Brown  is  shocked  and  heartbroken  when  a 
woman"  claiming  to  be  Mrs.  Anthony  Lor- 
ing  takes  up  residence  in  Simpsonville — 
for  Dr.  Anthony  Loring  is  Ellen's  fiance. 
Anthony,  though  admitting  the  woman  was 
once  his  wife,  claims  the  marriage  was  an- 
nulled long  ago.  And  Ellen  soon  becomes 
so  suspicious  of  the  alleged  Mrs.  Loring 
that  she  begins  wholeheartedly  fighting  to 
help  Anthony  prove  his  claim.  M-F,  4:30 
P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 
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BETTY  MOORE 
SHOWS  HOW  TO  MAKE 


four  h 


ome 


beautiful 


icki  Void   has   used   many  ingenious  touches   in   her  comfortable   living    room. 


It's  Betty  Moore  to  the  rescue 
when  radio  listeners  have  home 
decorating  problems.  The  popular 
program,  Your  Home  Beautiful,  (Sat. 
11  A.M.  EDT,  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System)  features  Vicki  Vola  as  con- 
sultant, Betty  Moore. 

Miss  Vola's  own  home  reflects  the 
type  of  decorating  hints  she  supplies 
her  listeners.  The  petite  actress  and 
her  husband  chose  a  spacious  two- 
and-a-half  room  brownstone  apart- 
ment.  Here's  what  they  did  with  it. 

The  living  room  is  large  and  bright 
so  Vicki  selected  a  rich,  dark  green 
for  the  walls  and  fireplace,  carrying 
the  color  into  the  foyer  which  opens 
into  this  room.  She  painted  the 
mantelpiece  an  off-white,  using  the 
same  shade  for  the  unique  mantel 
decoration,    a    regular    flower    box, 


filled  with  live  plants.  Instead  of  the 
usual  mirror  or  picture  above  the 
fireplace,  Vicki  used  an  accent  of 
wallpaper  in  a  large  floral  design. 

Coffee  tables  are  costly,  especially 
the  mirror-topped  ones.  Here  again 
Vicki's  ingenuity  came  to  the  fore. 
At  an  auction  she  purchased  a  fine 
round  French  mirror  for  five  dollars, 
removed  the  gilt  on  the  frame  which 
was  peeling,  and  antiqued  it  with  a 
flat  white  paint.  For  twenty-five 
dollars,  she  had  a  table  support 
built  and  stained  it  mahogany  for 
contrast.  The  result,  pictured  above, 
is  a  luxurious  coffee  table. 

Careful  planning  created  a  warm, 
comfortable  and  attractive  home. 

For  free  decorating  tips,  write  to: 
Betty  Moore,  511  Canal  Street,  New 
York  13,  N.  Y. 


YOU'LL  U  WRILLfD 

over  'extra  advantages! 
of  this  higher  type 

INTIMATE  FEMININE 

mm 


Greaseless  Suppository  Assures 

Hours  of  Continuous  Action 

Easy  to  Carry  if  Away  from  Home 

Zonitors  are  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory methods  ever  developed  for 
woman's  personal  hygiene  (includ- 
ing internal  cleanliness) ,  which  is 
so  necessary  for  her  health,  married 
happiness  and  deodorizing  purposes. 
Zonitors  are  greaseless,  stainless 
vaginal  suppositories  which  possess 
the  same  powerful  germ-killing  and 
deodorizing  properties  as  world-fa- 
mous zonite  liquid.  When  inserted, 
Zonitors  instantly  release  this  pow- 
erful medication  and  keep  right  on 
doing  so  for  hours.  What  a  wonder- 
ful advantage!  Zonitors  are 
positively  non  -  poisonous, 
non-irritating.  Safe  to  the 
most  delicate  membranes. 
Zonitors  completely  de- 
odorize and  help  guard 
against  infection.  They're 
so  powerfully  effective,  they 
instantly  kill  every  germ 
they  touch.  It's  not  always 
possible  to  contact  all  the 
germs  in  the  tract,  but  you 
can  rely  on  Zonitors  to  kill 
Each  in     every  reachable  germ.  En- 
separate     joy  Zonitors  many  'extra' 
glass  vial    advantages! 


NEW!  FREE! 


Send  coupon  for  new  book  revealing  all 
about  these  intimate  physical  facts. 
Zonitors,  Dept.  ZRM-62,  100  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  17,  N.  Y.* 


Name 

Address- 
City- 


-State- 


•Offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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If  you  spy  a  sliver  in  the  fricassee  — 

I    I  Sound  off  []  Starve  in  silence  Q  Inform  your  squire 

A  delectable  dish  — till  you  eagle-eye  a  sliver  (or  whatever).  So  .  .  . 
you  tag  the  head  waiter  and  sound  off.  Or  do  you?  If  you'd  avoid 
disapproving  glances,  you'll  quietly  mention  the  snag  to  your  date; 
let  him  arrange  for  a  new  order.  If  you're  glance-conscious  at  trying 
times,  scoff  off  anxiety  with  Kotex;  those  flat  pressed  ends  defy  re- 
vealing outlines.  And  your  new  Kotex  belt  gives  added  comfort. 
Made  with  soft -stretch  elastic;  non-twisting,  non-curling.  Dries  fast! 


Are  you  in 
the  know? 


i    I?  f  m  u 
Which  hotel  plan  should  you  choose? 

I    I   American  Q   European 

Maybe  the  American  plan  (meals  included) 
appeals  to  you.  But  mornings,  would  you 
rather  sleep  than  yawn  into  the  bacon  n' 
eggs?  Or  prefer  exploring  new  dining  spots 
to  dashing  back  for  hotel  chow?  Consider 
the  European  plan.  When  vacationing,  being 
carefree's  vital ;  so  on  problem  days  let  Kotex 
help  — with  the  extra  protection  that  exclu- 
sive safety  center  assures  you. 


When  a  gal's  "all  ears,"  what's fhecure? 

I    I  Clam  up  Q  A  forward  look  Q  Drop  earbobs 

'Tisn't  the  snooper  type  we  mean— (just 
wanted  to  keep  you  guessing.)  It's  a  gal  with 
really  outsize  ears.  The  remedy?  Ixnay  on 
skinned-rabbit  hairdo's.  Cover  ears  with 
curls  that  turn  softly  forward.  And  for  the 
softness  you  want  and  need '  in  sanitary 
protection  — count  on  Kotex.  It  holds  its 
shape.  You  see,  this  is  the  napkin  made  to 
stay  soft  while  you  wear  it! 


How  to  spark  your  ailing  allowance? 

□  Set  up  a  service  □  Mope  and  hope 

Dad's  deaf  to  your  summer  job  plea?  Well, 
you  can  earn  extra  "cabbage"  at  home.  Start 
a  service:  knit  baby  sox;  pastel  Argyles  in- 
stead of  booties.  Or  offer  to  shop  for  busy 
Moms.  Just  put  your  special  talent  to  work. 
Come  calendar  time,  there's  a  "service" 
Kotex  offers  ...  3  absorbencies  to  choose 
from  .  .  .  (Regular,  Junior,  Super).  Try  'em! 
Find  the  "special"  one  for  you. 


More  women  choose  KOTEX  than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


What  assures  daintiness  on  problem  days  ? 

O    Ba">  salts  Q   Powder  O    Occasional  showers 


Takes  more  than  daily  tubbings  to  stay 
dainty  at  "that"  time.  So,  smart  gals 
sprinkle  a  powder  deodorant  on  their 
sanitary  napkins.  Choose  Quest  Pow- 
der! You'll  find  Quest  best  for  napkin 


use,  because  unlike  most  creams  or 
liquids,  this  deodorant  powder  has  no 
moisture-resistant  base;  doesn't  slow 
up  absorption.  It's  safe.  Soothing.  Un- 
scented.  Positively  destroys  odors. 


KOTEX    AND    QUEST    ARE    REGISTERED 

TRADE    HARKS   OF    THE     INTERNATIONAL 

CELLUCOTTON     PROD.UCTS     COMPANY 
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Visiting  servicemen  in  "sick  bay"  was  an  unofficial  but  important  part  of  Arthur  Godfrey's  tour  of  duty. 


Across  the  air  waves  recently,  Arthur  Godfrey  bid  fare- 
well for  a  while  to  his  immense  audiences.  For  one 
month  he  absented  himself  while  others  carried  on 
for  him.  The  Great  Godfrey  left  for  a  highly  concentrated 
flight-training  program  that  would  have  exhausted  a  lesser 
man.  During  that  month,  Birdman  Godfrey  was  to  become 
indoctrinated  in  both  an  intricate  type  of  flying  and  what 
were,  for  him,  two  new  types  of  aircraft. 

First  stop  during  his  month  absence  from  the  air  waves 
was  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  Here  the 
affable  Irishman  doffed  his  lackadaisical  air.  Put  aside 
were  the  quips  and  humorous  barbs  familiar  to  millions. 
In  their  stead  he  donned  the  uniform  of  a  full  commander 
which  he  wears  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve. 
On  the  uniform  are  the  bright  wings  he  earned,  wings  he 
never  wants  to  see  tarnished.  At  Pensacola  he  became 
familiar  with  the  technique  of  flying  helicopters:  the  tricky 


I 


has  won  many  honors,  but 
none  he  prizes  more — 
or  worked  harder  for — than 
a  little  Navy  Air  card 

By  ROBERT  S.  TRACY 


\ 


See  Next  Page- 
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Blimp  flying  was  Arthur's  goal,  arriving  at  Lakehurst 
(N.  J.)  Naval  Air  Station  for  added  flight  training. 


Commander  D.  N.  McNaull  (left),  in  charge  of  reserve  at  Lake- 
hurst, helped  give  him  the  lowdown  on  lighter-than-air  craft. 


GODFREY'S 
BRIGHT  WINGS 


windmills  that  can  go  straight  up,  straight  down, 
frontwards  or  backwards. 

His  next  stop  was  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  and  the 
Navy's  All-Weather  Flight  School.  This  school,  as 
the  name  implies,  teaches  qualified  pilots  to  navigate 
in  every  type  of  foul  weather  including  pea-soup  fog. 
It  teaches  the  technique  of  taking  off  and  landing 
with  the  aid  of  instruments  only.  In  the  weeks  that 
followed,  Commander  Godfrey  followed  the  rigid 
program  set  down  by  the  school  in  his  try  for  the 
coveted  green  card  qualifying  him  as  a  full-fledged 
all-weather  pilot.  Out  of  the  sack  at  six-thirty  every 
morning,  Godfrey  jumped  under  a  brisk  shower, 
then  to  the  mess  hall  for  some  good  Navy  chow. 
After  breakfast  he  took  his  turn  with  the  other  pilots 
on  the  day's  flight  schedule. 

Flights  began  at  eight  o'clock  and  continued  most 
of  the  day.  Like  the  others,  Godfrey  climbed  into 
one  of  the  Navy's  twin-engined  Beechcrafts,  the 
powerful  monoplanes  used  in  the  course.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  training,  an  instructor  goes  along 
while  the  pilot  makes  practice  landings  on  instru- 
ments. As  the  course  progresses,  things  get  more 
interesting  and  at  the  same  time  more  dangerous.  But 
to  Godfrey,  who  has  fully  qualified  in  Navy  jets, 
taking  off  into  the  wide  blue  yonder  is  safer  than 


Arthur  Godfrey  Time  is  heard  M-F,  10-11:30  A.M.  for  Toni, 
Ovaltine,  Rinso,  Pepsodent,  Pillsbury,  •  Nabisco,  Chester- 
field on  CBS;  simulcast  10:15-10:30,  CBS-TV.  King  Arthur 
Godfrey's  Round  Table,  Sun.,  5  P.M.  on  CBS  for  Kingan. 
Arthur  Godfrey  and  His  Friends,  Wed.,  8  P.M.  on  CBS-TV 
for  Chesterfield,  Pillsbury,  Toni;  and  Godfrey's  Talent 
Scouts,  simulcast  Mon.,  8:30  P.M.  for  Lipton.    All  EDT. 


crossing  Forty -second  Street  and  Broadway.  He 
smiled  genially  as  the  colored  Plexiglas  hood  was 
fitted  over  the  plane's  cockpit  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  program.  He  smiled  even  though  the  hood  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  anything  outside  the  cockpit. 

He  was  strictly  on  his  own  now  with  nothing  but 
the  little  dials  on  the  instrument  panel.  This  was  the 
final  test.  No  instructor,  and  visibility  zero.  Over  his 
radio  came  a  signal  from  the  tower  and  Godfrey 
gunned  the  engines;  a  moment  later  he  roared  off  the 
field.  It  was  a  perfect  take-off  and,  once  airborne, 
half  the  danger  was  past. 

The  other  half,  of  course,  was  bringing  her  down 
again.  After  a  brief  flight  under  the  dark-Plexiglas 
hood,  Godfrey  nosed  his  plane  around  and  headed 


, 
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Doctor's  checkup  proved  Godfrey  was  in  the  pink,  despite  a 
flying  course  even  more  rugged  than  his  radio-TV  schedule. 


And  his  appetite  was  just  as  husky  as  any  service- 
man's, lining  up  for  chow  in  the  general  mess  hall! 


for  the  air  field.  At  least,  where  he  hoped  the  air- 
field would  be  when  he  came  down. 

He  switched  on  his  equipment  for  a  ground  con- 
trol approach  and  signalled  the  tower  that  he  was 
coming  in.  The  tower  radioed  the  wind  direction  and 
Commander  Godfrey  swung  the  plane  that  way,  cut- 
ting altitude  in  a  slow  glide.  So  far,  he  was  literally 
on  the  beam  and  mentally,  his. fingers  were  crossed.  In 
a  few  moments  the  landing  gear  touched  the  ground 
and  Godfrey  promptly  cut  the  power  and  slowly 
applied  brake  pressure  which  brought  the  plane  to 
a  halt.   He  had  done  it! 

Godfrey  was  promptly  awarded  the  prized  green 
card  signifying  that  he  was  an  all-weather  fly  boy. 
It  meant  that  he  could  now  (Continued  on  page  81) 


The  shows  must — and  did — go  on,  during  Arthur's  leave 
of  absence,  thanks  to  "all  the  little  Godfreys."  Frank 
Parker  went  on  singing  duets  with  Marion  Marlowe, 
also  took  over  as  emcee  for  Godfrey  and  His  Friends. 
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Blimp  flying  was  Arthur's  goal,  arriving  at  Lakehurst 
(N.  J.)  Naval  Air  Station  for  added  flight  training. 


GODFREY'S 
BRIGHT  WINGS 


windmills  that  can  go  straight  up,  straight  down, 
frontwards  or  backwards. 

His  next  stop  was  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  and  the 
Navy's  All-Weather  Flight  School.  This  school,  as 
the  name  implies,  teaches  qualified  pilots  to  navigate 
in  every  type  of  foul  weather  including  pea-soup  fog. 
It  teaches  the  technique  of  taking  off  and  landing 
with  the  aid  of  instruments  only.  In  the  weeks  that 
followed,  Commander  Godfrey  followed  the  rigid 
program  set  down  by  the  school  in  his  try  for  the 
coveted  green  card  qualifying  him  as  a  full-fledged 
all-weather  pilot.  Out  of  the  sack  at  six-thirty  every 
morning,  Godfrey  jumped  under  a  brisk  shower, 
then  to  the  mess  hall  for  some  good  Navy  chow. 
After  breakfast  he  took  his  turn  with  the  other  pilots 
on  the  day's  flight  schedule. 

Flights  began  at  eight  o'clock  and  continued  most 
of  the  day.  Like  the  others,  Godfrey  climbed  into 
one  of  the  Navy's  twin-engined  Beechcrafts,  the 
powerful  monoplanes  used  in  the  course.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  training,  an  instructor  goes  along 
while  the  pilot  makes  practice  landings  on  instru- 
ments. As  the  course  progresses,  things  get  more 
interesting  and  at  the  same  time  more  dangerous.  But 
to  Godfrey,  who  has  fully  qualified  in  Navy  jets, 
taking  off  into  the  wide  blue  yonder  is  safer  than 


Arthur  Godfrey  Time  is  heard  M-F,  10-11 :30  A.M.  for  Toni, 
Ovaltine,  Rinso,  Pepsodent,  Pillsbury,  .Nabisco,  Chester- 
field on  CBS;  simulcast  10:15-10:30,  CBS-TV.  King  Arthur 
Godfrey's  Round  Table,  Sun.,  5  P.M.  on  CBS  for  Kingan. 
Arthur  Godfrey  and  His  Friends,  Wed.,  8  P.M.  on  CBS-TV 
for  Chesterfield,  Pillsbury,  Toni;  and  Godfrey's  Talent 
Scouts,  simulcast  Mon.,  8:30  P.M.  for  Lipton.    All  EDT. 


Commander  D.  N.  McNaull  (left),  in  charge  of  reserve  at  Lake- 
hurst, helped  give  him  the  lowdown  on  lighter-than-air  croft. 


crossing  Forty -second  Street  and  Broadway.  He 
smiled  genially  as  the  colored  Plexiglas  hood  was 
fitted  over  the  plane's  cockpit  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  program.  He  smiled  even  though  the  hood  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  anything  outside  the  cockpit. 

He  was  strictly  on  his  own  now  with  nothing  but 
the  little  dials  on  the  instrument  panel.  This  was  the 
final  test.  No  instructor,  and  visibility  zero.  Over  his 
radio  came  a  signal  from  the  tower  and  Godfrey 
gunned  the  engines;  a  moment  later  he  roared  off  the 
field.  It  was  a  perfect  take-off  and,  once  airborne, 
half  the  danger  was  past. 

The  other  half,  of  course,  was  bringing  her  down 
again.  After  a  brief  flight  under  the  dark-Plexiglas 
hood,  Godfrey  nosed  his  plane  around  and  headed 


Doctor's  checkup  proved  Godfrey  was  in  the  pink,  despite  a 
flying  course  even  more  rugged  than  his  radio-TV  schedule. 


for  the  air  field.  At  least,  where  he  hoped  the  air- 
field would  be  when  he  came  down. 

He  switched  on  his  equipment  for  a  ground  con- 
trol approach  and  signalled  the  tower  that  he  was 
coming  in.  The  tower  radioed  the  wind  direction  and 
Commander  Godfrey  swung  the  plane  that  way,  cut- 
ting altitude  in  a  slow  glide.  So  far,  he  was  literally 
on  the  beam  and  mentally,  his.fingers  were  crossed.  In 
a  few  moments  the  landing  gear  touched  the  ground 
and  Godfrey  promptly  cut  the  power  and  slowly 
applied  brake  pressure  which  brought  the  plane  to 
a  halt.   He  had  done  it! 

Godfrey  was  promptly  awarded  the  prized  green 
card  signifying  that  he  was  an  all-weather  fly  boy. 
It  meant  that  he  could  now  (Continued  on  page  81) 


And  his  oppetite  was  just  as  husky  os  any  sen  j, 
mans,  Immg  up  for  chow  in  the  general  mess  halll 
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The  shows  must — and  did— go  on,  during  Arthur's  leave 
of  absence,  thanks  to  "all  the  little  Godfreys."  Frank 
Parker  went  on  singing  duets  with  Marion  Marlowe, 
also  took  over  as  emcee  for  Godfrey  and  His  Friends. 
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Ill,  lonely  and  despairing,  Marie  Wilson 
sobbed  out  her  heart.    Had  she  found 
a  man  to  love  her — only  to  lose  him  now? 


b«.  ftuW  SwomAov^ 


When  you've  been  terribly,  terribly  sick  and  really 
about  to  die.  .  .  . 

"And  then  you  begin  to  worry — will  you  ever  get 
out  of  this  hard  hospital  bed  and  out  of  doors  and  see 
trees  and  grass  again  and  people — your  sweet  mama — 
and  that  nice  new  beau?    Will  he  ever  look  at  you 
again?     You're  so  red  and  ugly  and  your  hair  all  matted 
down  from  that  monster  of  an  oxygen  tent!     And  was 
the  cardiogram  really  all  right?    And,  if  you're  really 
all  right,  why  do  all  the  nurses  keep  shaking  their  heads 
and  saying,  'Don't  worry,  you're  going  to  be  all  right'? 
And  you're  so  lonesome  you  couZd  die,  and  so  scared.  .  .  . 

"Then,"  says  Marie  Wilson,  sighing  with  remembered 
relief,  "you  can  stop  worrying,  because  if  you  can  worry 
you  really  are  all  right  and  you're  going  to  get  well." 

This  fairly  confused  but  deeply  felt  conviction  of  every- 
body's  friend   Irma   was   born   of   triumphant   personal 
experience,  and  should  cheer  the  bedside  watchers  over 
grumbling  convalescents  everywhere.    For,  in  April  a 
year  ago,  Marie  saw  the  angel  over  her  shoulder.     Marie 
nearly  did  die  of  blood  poisoning  and  it  was  only  after  a 
terrifying  three-day  crisis  .  .  .  during  which  she  ran  a  usually 
fatal  106°  temperature  and  her  strong  heart  showed  signs 
of  threatening  to  give  up  the  fight  .  .  .  only  when  she 
began  to  worry  about  how  she  felt,  and  care  about  how  she 
looked,  and  grouse  at  her  attendants  who  had  "locked  her 
away  from  the  world"  that  her  doctors  could  assure  Marie's 
frantic  family  and  friends  she- was  finally  out  of  danger. 

When  she  was  sickest — ridiculously  but  typically — 
she  was  perfectly  confident  that    (Continued  on  page  82) 


Marie  Wilson  is  heard  as  My  Friend  Irma,.  Sun.,  6  P.M.  EDT,  over  CBS, 
for  Ennds  and  Eye-Gene  (Pearson  Pharmacal  Co.).  She  is  seen  as  Irma, 
Fri.,   8:30   P.M.    EDT,   on    CBS-TV,   sponsored    by    Cavalier   cigarettes. 
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Today,  it's  a  healthy  Marie  who  romps  with 
"Mr.  Hobbs,"  her  Yorkshire  terr-ier — a  happy 
Marie  who  goes  premiering  with  Bob   Fallon. 


There  was  a  time  when  Marie  thought  she'd 
missed  her  chance  for  happiness  and  couldn't 
possibly  foresee  that  wedding  day  with  Bob. 
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He's  the  nicest  guy 


It's  a  rare  man  who's  a  hero  to  his  own  family,  but  Bud's  happy 
brood  is  convinced  that  he  is  Superman!  Here  he  is,  surrounded  by 
daughters  Cynthia  and  Patricia,  son  Michael,  proud  wife  Marian. 
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OU  MAY  BEAT  THE  CLOCK 


in  the  world 


Here's  a  bit  of  advice:  Anyone  planning  a  testi- 
monial for  Bud-Collyer  had  better  figure  on 
renting  Madison  Square  Garden  (seating 
capacity:  14,200).  Furthermore,  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  the  Garden  be  engaged  not  for  a 
night  but  a  minimum  of  ten  days.  Everyone  who 
comes  in  contact  with  Bud,  radio  contestants  and 
business  associates,  will  tell  you  in  ten  thousand, 
well-chosen  words  that  he's  magnificent,  wonder- 
ful, terrific  and  every  other  superlative  in  the  dic- 
tionary that  means  the  same  thing. 

This  is  merely  an  abridged  sampling. 

Win  Elliot,  host  on  Break  the  Bank:  "Bud's  the 
greatest,  sweetest,  nicest  guy  in  the  world." 

Roxanne,  pretty  assistant  on  Beat  the  Clock: 
"The  luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  was 
meeting  Bud." 

Jan  Miner,  star  of  Hilltop  House  who  also  works 

The  emcee's  idolized,  too,  by  everyone  (on  Beat  the 
Clock — from  stagehands  to  co-workers  like  Roxanne. 


Bud  and  Win  Elliot  make  the  most  bashful  visitors 
feel  at  home  before  Break  the.  Bank  goes  on  the  air. 


on  Break  the  Bank:  "Bud's  the  best  and  brings  out 
the  best  in  everyone.  He  feels  as  much  responsibility 
to  his  radio  audience  as  to  his  own  family." 

Bud,  they  will  tell  you,  is  a  phenomenon  as  a 
human  being  for  he  lives  all  of  the  virtues  that 
some  people  just  talk  about.  He  is  honest,  kind, 
generous,  understanding  but  no  prude.  He's  a 
"brain,"  extremely  talented  and  versatile.  He  stud- 
ied law,  music  and  dramatics.  He  could  have  been 
successful  in  any  one  of  those  fields. 

Bud  is  probably  the  busiest  man  in  radio  and  TV. 
He  does,  besides  recordings,  twenty  shows  a  week. 
But  he  never  gives  the  impression  of  being  busy. 
He  has  time  for  everyone,  for  problems  and  plain 
talk.  So  far  as  Bud  is  concerned  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  rank  in  the  business.  He  will  arrange  a 
coffee  session  with  a  jobless  stagehand  and  ask  after 
the  health  of  a  stenographer's  mother.  No  second 
party  tells  Bud  about  these  problems.  People  go  to 
Bud  directly  or  he  goes  to  them  when  he  sees  a  sign 
of  worry.  (Continued  on  page    87) 


Break  the  Bank  is  heard  M-F,  11:30  A.M.,  on  ABC, 
sponsored  alternately  by  Bristol-Myers  and  Philip 
Morris:  it  is  seen  Sun.,  9:30  P.M.  on  CBS-TV, 
for  Bristol-Myers.  Beat  the  Clock  is  seen  Sat.,  7:30 
P.M.,  on  CBS-TV,  sponsored  by  Sylvania.  All  EDT. 


BUT  YOU  CANT  BEAT  BUD  COLLYER  AS  A  TERRIFIC  HUMAN  BEING 
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Claire  Niesen 


Backstage  Wife 


There  are  a  few  married  couples  in  show  business 
as  happy  as  the  Melville  Ruicks,  but  none  who  are  any 
happier.    None  who  work  more  earnestly, 
deliberately,  and  intelligently  at  keeping  their  marriage 
alive  and  glowing  than  Claire  Niesen,  your  Mary  Noble  on 
NBC's  Backstage  Wife,  and  her  Mel,  who  is  Dr.  Crane, 
resident  medical  director  of  CBS-TV's  City  Hospital. 

"Marriage,"  says  Mel,  "is  a  business.   Just  like 
any  other  business,  if  you  don't  work  at  it  and 
foster  it,  it  doesn't  progress,  doesn't  stay  alive.  You  keep 
it  alive  by  keeping  it  at  the  point  where  it  began,  the 
point  where  two  people  in  love  want  to  be  together. 
Together  is  the  key  word  in  marriage.  If  you  are  together— 
in  your  interests,  your  tastes  and  sympathies,  your  home 
and  work,  as  well  as  in  your  love — every  year  brings 
you  closer,  as  it  does  for  Claire  and  me.  .  .  ." 

But  let's  start  from  the  beginning,  when  Claire  Niesen 
and  Melville  Ruick  first  met — collided  might  be  a 
better  word,  so  instantaneous  was  the  combustion 
called  love! 

"He  proposed  to  me,"  says  Claire,  stars  in  her 
moonstone-gray  eyes,  "five  hours  after  we  met  for  our 
first  date!   'Will  you'marry  me?'  (Continued  on  page  89) 

Claire  Niesen  is  heard  in  Backstage  Wife,  M-F,  4  P.M.  EDT,  NBC, 
for  Procter  &  Gamble.  Melville  Ruick  appears  on  City  Hospital, 
alternate  Tuesdays,  9  P.M.  EDT,  on  CBS-TV,  for  Carter  Products. 


Mel  and  Claire  were  married 
a  month  after  their  first  date! 


"TOGETHER"  IS  A  MAGIC  WORD— EVEN  FOR 


They  danced  at  their  wedding,   but  don't 
go  out  much  now— r-except  Sunday  driving. 


Home  is  where  their  heart  is,  and  Mel  even  makes 
the  films  which  they  show  there  for  their  friends. 
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TWO  TALENTED,  AMBITIOUS  PEOPLE  WHO  HAD  SOUGHT  SUCCESS  ALONE 


As  in  most  households,  the  wife  dreams 
up  ideas,  hubby  does  the'  heavy  work. 


Two  loves  they  share — their  marriage  and  show  business.  Claire 
has  always  acted,  Mel  began  as  a  musician  (hence  the  violin). 
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Mel  and  Claire  were  married 
a  month  after  their  first  date! 


Backstage  Wife 


There  ahe  a  few  married  couples  in  show  business 
as  happy  as  the  Melville  Ruicks,  but  none  who  are  any 
happier.    None  who  work  more  earnestly, 
deliberately,  and  intelligently  at  keeping  their  marriage 
alive  and  glowing  than  Claire  Niesen,  your  Mary  Noble  on 
NBC's  Backstage  Wife,  and  her  Mel,  who  is  Dr.  Crane, 
resident  medical  director  of  CBS-TV's  City  Hospital. 

"Marriage,"  says  Mel,  "is  a  business.   Just  like 
any  other  business,  if  you  don't  work  at  it  and 
foster  it,  it  doesn't  progress,  doesn't  stay  alive.  You  keep 
it  alive  by  keeping  it  at  the  point  where  it  began,  the 
point  where  two  people  in  love  want  to  be  together. 
Together  is  the  key  word  in  marriage.  If  you  are  together— 
in  your  interests,  your  tastes  and  sympathies,  your  home 
and  work,  as  well  as  in  your  love — every  year  brings 
you  closer,  as  it  does  for  Claire  and  me.  .  .  ." 

But  let's  start  from  the  beginning,  when  Claire  Niesen 
and  Melville  Ruick  first  met— collided  might  be  a 
better  word,  so  instantaneous  was  the  combustion 
called  love! 

"He  proposed  to  me,"  says  Claire,  stars  in  her 
moonstone-gray  eyes,  "five  hours  after  we  met  for  our 
first  date!   'Will  you'marry  me?'  (Continued  on  page  89) 

Claire  Niesen  is  heard  in  Backstage  Wife,  M-F,  4  P.M.  EDT.  NBC, 
for  Procter  &  Gamble.  Melville  Ruick  appears  on  City  Hospital, 
alternate  Tuesdays,  9  P.M.  EDT,  on  CBS-TV,  for  Carter  Products. 


'TOGETHER"  IS  A  MAGIC  WORD— EVEN  FOR 
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Home  is  where  their  heart  is,  and  Mel  even  makes 
the  films  which  they  show  there  for  their  friends. 


TWO  TALENTED,  AMBITIOUS  PEOPLE  WHO  HAD  SOUGHT  SUCCESS  ALONE 


As  in  most  households,  the  wife  dreams 
up  ideas,  hubby  does  the'  heavy  work. 


Two  loves  they  share — their  marriage  and  show  business.  Claire 
has  always  acted,  Mel  began  as  a  musician  (hence  the  violin). 
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Garry  loves  being  a  "clock  watcher"  with  a  train  to  catch, 
a  home  of  his  own  at  the  end  of  the  ride — :and  all  evening 
free  for  his  beloved  family!  His  daytime  job  is  fun,  too, 
with  such  congenial  co-workers  as  Ken  Carson  (below  right). 
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Nell's  secret  is  one  which 
every  wife  should  know.  It's 
the  heartwarming  reason 
why  Garry  Moore's  a  perfect 


Portrait  of 


By  MARIE  HALLER 


"T^THO  said:    'A  dog  is  a  man's  best  friend?' 

Yw  What  possible  foundation  is  there  for  such 
a  statement?  I  have  my  own  ideas  on  the 
subject,  and  I'd  like  to  show  up  this  saying  for 
what  it's  really  worth.  It's  propaganda!  Pure 
and  simple  propaganda  for  a  minority  group — 
bachelors! 

"As  a  married  man  of  thirteen  years'  standing, 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  called  an  animal  hater, 
which  I  certainly  am  not,  I'd  like  to  revise  this 
too-frequently-quoted  saying  to  read:  'A  wife  is 
a  man's  best  friend.'  And  I'd  like  to  recommend 
that  the  bachelors  who  refer  to  dogs  as  justifica- 
tion ior  their  mode  of  living,  come  out  of  hiding 
and  look  around  for  a  girl  like  my  Nell." 

Which  is  the  serious  and  wholehearted  philos- 
ophy of  one  of  television's  most  popular  stars, 
Garry  Moore.  It  is  the  philosophy  which  has 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  heights  to  which  this 
young  comedian  has  soared  .  .  .  starring  in  and 
running  his  own  CBS-TV  show,  The  Garry  Moore 
Show,  a  program  which  currently  brings  in  the 
second  highest  revenue  to  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  and  has  a  long  waiting  list  of- 
would-be  sponsors  who  daily  hope  that  for  some 
unforeseeable  reason  a  sponsor  will  drop  out 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  corner  the  market. 

Yes,  Eleanor  Moore  (or  Morfit,  as  the  wedding 
license  reads)  is  Garry's  wife — and  best  friend. 
As  such  she  has  in  many  ways  been  responsible 
for  his  enviable  success. 

Take,  for  just  one  example,  the  time  when 
Garry  left  the  Jimmy  Durante  show.  If  Nell 
had  not  been  willing  to  throw  aside  security  for 
herself  and  their  two  boys  and  join  her  husband 
in  his  biggest  gamble,  there  might  never  have 
been  the  Garry  Moore  Show,  and  Garry  might 
easily  have  ended  up  as  an  occasional  conversa- 
tion piece  of  the  "I  wonder  what  ever  became 
of  So-and-So?"  variety.  But  that's  hot  the  way 
it  happened,  thanks  to  Nell. 

One  evening,  back  in  the  fall  of  1947,  Garry 
came  home  and  announced  that  he  wanted  to 
leave  the  Durante  show.  He  had  been  the 
"straight  man"  to  Jimmy  for  several  years,  and 
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a  rlappy  Husband 


had  loved  every  minute  of  it,  but  had  come  to 
realize  that  he  was  using  his  good  friend  as  a 
crutch.  If  he  didn't  stop,  he'd  soon  not  be  able 
to.  Soon  not  be  able  to  carry  on  as  Garry  Moore, 
the  comedian.  Soon  be  merely  "the  man  who 
straights  for  Jimmy."  To  top  it  off,  he  wanted 
to  get  back  into  daytime  radio  so  he  could  spend 
his  evenings  at  home  with  the  family. 

Even  though  this  was  all  pure  speculation  on 
his  part,  and  there  was  nothing  in  view — no 
program  offers  had  been  made  or  even  hinted 
at — Nell  agreed  that  if  that  was  what  he  wanted 
to  do,  he  should  go  ahead  and  try  it.  She  never 
once  reminded  him  that  as  long  as  he  was  with 
Jimmy,  his  job  and  income  would  be  secure.  She 
never  once  intimated  that  he  should  be  thinking 
of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the  home  he  had  to 
maintain.  And  above  all,  she  never  once  re- 
minded him  that  he  was  no  longer  a  single  man 
free  to  do  and  go  as  he  pleased.  No,  Nell  never 
said  any  of  these  things — even  though  at  the 
moment  they  might  actually  have  been  true. 
Instead,  she  quite  matter-of-factly  assumed  that 
her  husband,  as  well  as  a  single  man,  should  be 
allowed  to  work  at  what  he  enjoyed.  The  dollar 
value  of  the  job  should  not  be  the  absolute 
criterion.  Both  Nell  and  Garry  have  always 
agreed  that  money  means  nothing  if  you  aren't 
happy  with  it. 

So,  Garry  left  the  Durante  Show,  and  after  a 
short  time  became  emcee  and  quizmaster  of 
Take  It  Or  Leave  It.  When  it  became  evident 
that  he  had  a  natural  talent  for  this  type  of 
entertaining,  CBS  offered  him  the  opportunity 
of  working  out  his  own  daytime  radio  program. 

"Actually,"  says  Garry,  "this  was  one  of  the 
greatest  gambles  I  ever  took.  But,  if  it  worried 
Nell,  she  never  let  me  know.  You  see,  by  this 
time    television    had    (Continued    on    page    97) 

The  Garry  Moore  Show  is  seen  Mondays  through  Fridays, 
1:30  P.  M.  EDT,  CBS-TV;  sponsored  by  Best  Foods,  Corn 
Products  Refining,  General  Electric,  O'Cedar,  Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglass,  Procter  &  Gamble,  Quaker  Pats,  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco,  Standard  Brands  and  Stokley-Van  Camp. 


Like  any  commuter,  Garry  carries  a  brief  case,  goes  over  his 

work  en  route.  He's  a  big  success  now — but  it  was  an  almost 

heartbreaking  gamble  he  took,  saying  goodbye  to  partner- 

*  pal  Jimmy  Durante  and  their  memorable  team  appearances. 
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HILLTOP  HOUSE  heroine, 
specializes  in  real-life  crises, 
too — and  is  often  amazed  at  results ! 
By  CHRIS  KANE 


In  the  beginning,  it  was  a  straight  business  proposi- 
tion to  her.  She  was  already  a  daytime  serial 
heroine  on  a  network  show,  and  one  daytime 
serial  heroine  is  very  like  another,  and  here  was 
CBS  screaming  for  her  to  come  over  and  play  a  lady 
named  Julie  Paterno  in  a  drama  called  Hilltop  House. 
When  they  weren't  screaming,  they  were  waving 
money  wrapped  around  a  two-year  contract.  Why 
not?  she  said  to  herself.     J.  Pierpont  Miner,  I'll  be. 

A  straight  business  proposition.  Except  that  now, 
almost  two  years  later,  you  can  practically  see  Julie 
Paterno  under  Jan  Miner's  skin.  Julie  runs  an  or- 
phanage,-and  all  of  a  sudden,  Jan's  adopting  a  war 
orphan.  (Not  the  actual  physical  child,  because  she'd 
never  be  around  to  care  for  him,  but  she's  subscrib- 
ing to  one  of  those  services  where  you  promise  to  be 
financially  responsible  for  the  support  and  welfare 
of  a  European  baby.)  Julie's  different  from  most 
serial  heroines  because  she's  got  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  because  she  makes  mistakes.  Jan's  Julie's 
counterpart  in  both  these  categories.  Especially,  she 
insists,  the  mistakes'  part. 

Take  a  recent  pip  of  an  example.  "Fiasco  at  the 
Palace,"  we  could  call  it.  Lauritz  Melchior  was  fol- 
lowing Judy  Garland  into  the  theatre  where  Judy'd 
revived  the  old  two-a-day,  and  RKO  was  worried. 
Following  Judy  is  like  following  quicksilver,  or  the 
West  Wind,  or  the  fireworks  on  the  last  night  of  a 
World's  Fair.  Melchior  is  a  great  artist,  and  a  brave 
man,  but  the  powers  in  charge  figured  the  bill  could 
stand  a  little  variety.  Like  a  good  old-fashioned 
dramatic  skit,  maybe. 

So,  to  get  to  the  point,  at  one-thirty  on  a  particular 
afternoon,  Jan  Miner's  phone  rang.  The  man  at  the 
other  end  started  talking  to  her  about  a  skit  called 
"Long  Distance,"  which  she'd  done  in  the  dim  past 
for  a  radio  show.  (It's  a  melodramatic  business  con- 
cerning   a    wife    whose     (Continued    on    page    86) 

Hilltop  House  is  heard  Mondays  through  Fridays,  3  P.M.  EDT. 
over  CBS;   sponsored  by  Miles  Laboratories  for  Alka-Seltzer. 


Jan  usually  finds  life  peace- 
ful only  at  her  farm,  called 
Hilltop  v  House,  and  can't 
even  count  on  it  there.  Take 
that  hectic  winter  night  .  .  . 
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Corliss  Archer 


Corliss  in  real  life  is 

bubbling,  effervescent  Janet  Waldo, 

carefree  wife  and  happy  mother-to-be 


The   telephone   rang  with  its   long,   impatient- 
sounding  buzz  and  Janet  Waldo,  with  her  usual 
bounding  energy,   rushed  to  answer  it  before 
it  could  ring  again. 

A  man's  voice  sounded  over  the  telephone.  He 
identified  himself  as  the  representative  of  a  Holly- 
wood motion  picture  film  company.  "May  I  speak 
to  your  mother,  please,"  he  said,  soothingly. 

"My  mother!"  exclaimed  Janet.  "Why,  my  mother 
doesn't  live  with  me." 

"What,"  came  the  surprised  voice,  the  horrified 
voice.  "You're  only  sixteen  years  old  and  you  live 
alone?" 

Janet  mumbled  something  that  sounded  like  "I'm 


Wonderful  Whacl 


i 


really  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself,"  and  hung 
up  the  telephone. 

The  pretty,  pert  star  of  ABC's  "Corliss  Archer" 
tilted  her  head  to  one  side  and  said  softly,  "It  was 
ever  thus.  For  eight  years  I've  been  playing  a  six- 
teen-year-old girl  and  people  just  won't  believe  I'll 
ever  grow  up — that  I  am  grown  up — that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I'm  grown  up  enough  to  be  married  and 
about  to  be  a  mother.  But  most  people  are  like  the 
film  executive.  They  just  won't  believe  me  and  I 
haven't  the  heart  to  tell   (Continued  on  page   74) 

Meet  Corliss  Archer  is  heard  Sun.,  9:15  P.M.  EDT,  on  ABC; 
sponsored  by  America's  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies. 


Expecting  their  first  baby  soon,  Janet 
giggles  as  husband  Bob  Lee  practices 
an  old  paternal  chore.  The  present 
family — from  far  left — consists  of 
Bob,  Pepe,  Lady  Ophelia,  Janet,  Perky. 


True  to  type,  Janet  has  teen-age  telephonitis 
— but  Bob  does  most  of  the  suffering  from  it. 


Author-husband    Bob  looks  almost  at  home, 
even  with  baby  books — Janet's  learning  fast! 
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For  Selena,  there  would  soon  be  no  more  tomorrows.     Should 
they  keep  the  tragic  secret — and  let  her  hope  and  dream  today  ? 


Ruth  and  her  husband,  Dr.  John  Wayne,  stared  at 
Dr.  Roger  Marlowe  in  disbelief.  It  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  Selena,  so  recently  found 
as  a  wonderful  friend,  would  soon  be  snatched  from 
them  in  the  finality  of  death.  At  that  very  moment 
Selena  was  upstairs  in  her  room,  curious,  a  bit  dis- 
turbed over  the  fact  that,  since  her  complete  physical 
at  Dr.  Marlowe's  Health  Center,  she  had  had  no  word 
of  the  results.  As  Dr.  Marlowe  and  John  talked  about 
the  technical  aspects  of  Selena's  health  Ruth  sat  si- 
lent, unhappy,  lost  in  deep  thought.  "Well,  the  big 
question  now  is  who's  going  to  tell  her  .  .  .  and  when," 
Dr.  Marlowe  was  saying  as  Ruth  became  conscious  of 
the  words  she  was  hearing.  Quickly  Ruth  said,  "I 
think  there  is  something  else  that  should  be  decided 
first — should  she  be  told  at  all?"  Her  words  posed  a 
question  which  has  been  in  many  hearts  through  the 
ages.  How  should  the  fact  of  death  be  faced?  Is  it 
right  or  wrong  to  tell  a  woman  that  her  life  is  coming 
to  an  end?  After  Dr.  Marlowe  left  the  house  that 
afternoon,  Ruth  and  John  tried  to  argue  out  their 
feelings,  their  emotions.  Then  Selena  came  down- 
stairs and  there  .could  be  no  more  talk  about  the 
problem  they  were  facing.  However,  to  John  and 
Ruth's  sensitive  ears,  everything  Selena  said  was 
fraught  with  significance.  Momentarily,  however, 
John  forgot  Selena's  problem  as  he  railed  against 
Parker,  a  man  who  had  retained  John  to  take  care  of 
him — Parker,  a  selfish,  arrogant  old  man,  filled  with 
self-absorption,  calling  on  John  needlessly,  taking 
John  away  from  his  research,  his  job  of  healing 
people.  "But  at  my  back  I  always  hear,  'Time's 
winged  chariot  hurrying  near,' "  Selena  said  in  her 
gentle,  tired  voice.  "Is  that  what  you  feel  about  Par- 
ker? We  talk  about  the  whip-lash  of  conscience  but 
that's  nothing  compared  to  the  goad  of  time.  So  much 
to  be  done  .  .  .  really  important  things;  things  to  be 
righted,  debts  to  be  paid,  people  to  be  taken  care  of. 
And  so  little  time  to  do  it.  That's  where  the  tragedy 
lies,  of  course.  That  no  matter  how  much  time 
we  have  .  .  .  even  if  we  knew  how  much  ...  it  would 
still  not  be  enough."  Ruth  and  John  reached  for  each 
other's  hands,  knowing  in  that  moment  that  Selena 
must  be  told.  It- fell  to  John,  the  doctor  who  must 
forget  his  sense  of  personal  loss,  to  perform  his  duty. 
He  fumbled  for  words  until  Selena  said,  "John,  what 
are  you  trying  to  tell  me — that  I  have  something  seri- 
ous? Something  fatal?"  John  faltered.  "I'd  like  to 
know  the  truth,"  Selena  said  softly.  And  so  John  told 


I'm  glad 

I  know 
the  truth 


Ruth  and  John  reached  blindly  for 
each  other's  hands,  knowing  in  that 
moment  that  Selena  must  be  told. 


her.  Later  that  night  when  Selena  had  had  a  chance 
to  adjust  to  the  truth  she'd  sought,  she  said  to  John 
and  Ruth:  "You  were  wondering  whether  or  not 
you  did  the  right  thing  in  telling  me  .  .  .  probably 
condemning  yourself  for  it.  Well,  that's  a  question 
men  have  been  debating  for  centuries.  Would  it  be 
a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  look  into  the  future,  know 
the  exact  number  of  our  days?  Speaking  for  myself, 
I'm  glad  you  told  me.  I've  had  a  good  life  and  a  full 
life.  Which  is  not  to  say  that  I'll  be  glad  to  leave  it. 
On  the  contrary.  But  with  so  much  criminal  waste  in 
the  world  ...  so  much  bitterness  and  fear  .  .  .  can 
you  think  of  any  better  way  to  spend  your  time  than 
by  making  sure  that  every  day,  every  hour,  every 
minute  counts?  So,  my  dears,"  Selena  continued  with 
a  gentle  smile,  "let's  not  waste  any  precious  time  in 
grieving,  any  of  us — either  now  or  later." 


Big  Sister  is  heard,  M-F,  at  1  P.M.  EDT,  over  CBS,  sponsored 
by  Procter  &  Gamble.  The  cast  includes  GraceJVlatthews  as  Ruth 
Wayne  (Big  Sister),  Paul  McGrath  as  John  (her  husband), 
Bryna  Raeburn  as  Selena   (the  former  Mrs.  Millard  Parker). 
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ome  is  "the  abiding  place  of  the  affections"  for  the  Roy  Rogers  clan.    That's  why  there  is 


'*&* 


The  kids  learn  about  ranching  early.  Roy  believes  caring 
for  pets  and  farm  animals  helps  build  a  child's  character. 


It  was  a  sunshiny  day  in  Los  Angeles  Saturday,  Aug- 
ust 26,  1950  for  Robin  Elizabeth.  Her  newly-opened 
eyes  saw  nothing  but  smiling  faces  all  around  her  as 
she  lay  there  snug  and  beautiful  in  her  blankets.  And, 
although  she  couldn't  know  it  as  yet,  snug,  too,  in  the 
heart  of  as  loving  and  happy  a  family  brood  as  any  in 
America  .  .  .  the  Roy  Rogers  clan. 

King  of  the  Cowboys  Roy  Rogers  and  Dale  Evans  had 
been  married  since  1947  and  Robin  was  their  first  child, 
although  there  were  three  youngsters  when  widower  Roy 
married  Dale.  Ever  since  these  three  had  the  news  that 
the  newcomer  would  be  along,  they  had  been  teetering 
with  delight  and  suspense.  Cheryl,  age  ten,  demanded 
first  chance  to  hold  Robin — Dale  had  promised  them  they 
might  learn  how  to  help  take  care  of  the  infant,  and  they 
could  hardly  wait  to  begin.  "You  always  get  to  do  every- 
thing first,  just  'cause  you're  old!"  Linda  Lou,  who's 
seven,  rebelled.  "We'll  wait  and  see,  girls,"  countered 
Dale,  who  has  to  be  wise  as  Solomon  in  these  matters. 
"And  don't  forget,  she's  Dusty's  sister,  too!" 

Dusty,  four-year-old  namesake  of  Roy,  hitched  up  his 
cowboy  pants  and  looked  at  his  older  sisters  in  a  superior 
manner.  It  wasn't  often  that  he  got  the  chance.  Not  that 
his  big  sisters  bossed  him,  exactly.  But  when  Roy  had 
asked  Dusty  one  day  if  he  had  a  (Continued  on  page  69) 

Roy  Rogers  is  heard  Fri.,  8  P.M.  EDT,  NBC;  Roy  Rogers  Show  seen 
Sun.,  6  P.M.  EDT,  NBC-TV;  both  sponsored  by  General  Foods  Corp. 


that 
old 

Family 
feeling 
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Above,  Roy  and  Dusty.  Right,  Dale 
Evans  Rogers,  Linda,  Dusty,  Cheryl  and 
Roy — everybody  except  baby  Robin, 
who's  still  a  bit  young  for  square-dancing! 
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Marjorie  has  learned  a  lot  since  her  marriage  to   Dennis, 
but  so  has  he — watching  her  paint  gave  him  a  new  hobby. 


Small-town  girl  gets 
big-town  hero — 
but  only  in  the  movies. 
At  least,  that's 
what  I  thought  until 


I  LOST  MY  HEART 

to 

DENNIS  JAMES 


Now  that  they've  found  each  other,  they  are  spending  their  Sundays  driving  around  in  a  new  kind  of  search. 


Marjorie  didn't  smile — at  first — when  Dennis  kissed  all  the  ladies  present.  There  was  so  much  she  didn't  know  about  him. 


By  MARJORIE  JAMES 


Iike  any  other  small-town  girl,  I've  done  my  share 
.  of  wishful  thinking,  but  my  dreams  were  not 
Hollywood  concoctions.  I've  sat  through  movies  and 
watched  the  girl  from  Pumpkin  Corners  lead  a 
sophisticated  celebrity  to  the  altar.  It  never  crossed  my 
mind  that  such  things  actually  happen  and  'when  it 
was  about  to  happen  to  me — when  Dennis  James,  a 
television  star,  began  to  date  me  seriously — I  was  ready 
to  believe  it  couldn't  be  true. 

Maybe  I  sound  a  little  crazy  but,  to  understand  me, 
you  should  know  a  little  of  my  background.  I  was  born 
and  raised  in  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania.   My  life  was  in 
every  way  small-town.   It  was  normal,  ordinary, 
and  I  liked  it  that  way. 

Twice,  I  was  away  from  New  Castle  for  extended 
periods.   The  first  time,  I  went  fifty  miles  southeast  to 
study  at  the  Art  Institute  in  Pittsburgh.   The  second  trip 
came  about  shortly  after  (Continued  on  page  95) 

Dennis  James  is  seen  on  Stop  the  Music,  Thurs.,  8  P.M.,  ABC-TV; 
Ted  Mack's  Original  Amateur  Hour,  Tues.,  10  P.M.,  NBC-TV;  Down 
You  Go,  Fri.,  9  P.M.,  Du  Mont;  all  sponsored  by  Old  Gold.  Also 
Wrestling  with  Dennis  James,  Mon.,  9:30  P.M.,  Du  Mont.   All  EDT. 


Shopping  leaves  Dennis  fresh  as  a  daisy,  Marjorie 
like  a  wilted  violet  .  .  .  but  she  loves  the  packages! 
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Virginia  Kaye's  .the  center  of  a  happy  family,  now — below,  husband  Kermit  Bloomgarden;  above,  sons  David  and  John. 


They  backed 


Fate  wrote  its  own 
script  for  the 
real-life  "Rosemary" 
and  gave  romance 
a  left-handed  shove 

By  GLADYS  HALL 


The  richest  girl  in  the  world!   Not  in  terms  of 
money  in  the  bank  nor  in  worldly  goods,  spacious 
and  charming  as  is  the  nine-room  apartment  on 
upper  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  which  Virginia 
Kaye  calls  home — but  in  terms  of  husband  and 
children  and  love  and  career  and  interests  and  friends 
and  satisfactions  and  fun.    For  Virginia,  the  girl 
in  Rosemary,  Mondays  through  Fridays  on  CBS,  is 
in  real  life  the  wife  of  theatrical  producer  Kermit 
Bloomgarden,  the  mother  of  David,  aged  five 
and  one-half  and  John,  four;  and,  within  this  mystic 
circle  of  the  family,  she  holds  a  lapful  and  a 
heartful  of  the  riches  that  neither  rust  nor  corrupt. 

Like  Rosemary,  Virginia  has  a  heart  as  big  as  all 
outdoors — which  is  actually  what  led  her  to  love 
and  marriage.   During  World  War  II,  she  and 
Vivian  Smollens  were  heads  of  the  Junior  Hostess 
Committee  of  the  Stage  Door  Canteen  in  New  York. 
A  massive,  job  for  both  the  heart  and  head,  with 
2,000  girls — before  the  war  ended,  4,000  girls — 
working  under  the  two  young  "heads,"  and  a  nightly 
turnover  of  from  2,800  to  5,000  servicemen  being 
welcomed,  fed  and  entertained  at  the  Canteen. 

Then  one  day  the  late  Jane  Cowl,  who  was  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Canteen,  brought  Kermit 
Bloomgarden  in  as  business  manager,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Canteen. 

"And  that  was  the  turning  point,  really,"  says 
Virginia,  "of  my  whole  life."  A  turning  point  to  which 
she  did  not,  however,  take  too  kindly — at  the  time. 

"When  Miss  Cowl  told  me  that  Kermit  was 
coming  in,  that  he  had  a  good  business  head  and 
here  were  all  these  women  who  needed  just 
that,"  Virginia  said,  laughing,  "I  thought,  Oh,  gee, 
what  does  she  want  him  for!   (Continued  on  page  71) 

Rosemary  is  heard  daily,  M-F,  11:45  A.M.  EDT,  on  CBS.    It 
is  sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble  for  Ivory  Snow  and  Prell. 


Florence  helps  keep  a  motherly  eye  on  the  boys, 
playing    with    their    pampered     canary,     Sandy. 


into  love 


Dad  may  be  a  famous  theatrical  producer,  but  the  boys  are  more  impressed  with  him  as  a  supper-hour  playmate. 
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MARTIN  AND   LEWIS 
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Uffstage,  Dean  looks  more 
like  a  dark,  handsome  Ro- 
meo than  a  top  radio 
comedian — and  his  wife, 
Jeanne,   is  a   lovely  Juliet. 
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/\way  from  microphone 
and  camera,  even  the 
zany  Jerry  makes  a  per- 
fect picture  of  a  family 
man  with  his  wife,  Patti, 
and  their  young  son,  Gary. 
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CAN  LAUGH  AT  FRIENDSHIP— BUT  THEIR  HEARTS  KNOW  WHAT  IT  MEANS 


ean  Martin- 

V 

vagabond  singer 


By  MAXINE  ARNOLD 


IT  was  all  so  casual,  that  meeting  on  a  New  York  sidewalk 
some  seven  years  ago.  Just  Dino  Crocetti,  singing  son 
of  a  barber  from  Steubenville,  Ohio,  being  introduced 
by  chance  to  Jerry  Levitch,  clowning  son  of  a  vaudevillian 
from  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Taxis  honked  impatiently 
past,  home-bound  pedestrians  brushed  by  without  a  glance, 
although  the  crooner  was  definitely  dark  and  handsome 
and  the  comedian  was  tall,  with  arresting  features  as 
elastic  as -India  rubber.  No  one  recognized  them,  even 
overhearing  their  stage  names,  the  ones  they  were  trying 
hard  to  make  famous — the  very  ones  which  would,  indeed, 
one  day  spell  mirth  and  laughter  for  millions  of  people. 

A  mutual  acquaintance  made  the  introduction:    "Dean 
Martin,  meet  Jerry  Lewis." 

"I  wonder,"  Jerry  muses  today,  "what  I  was 


so 


Dean  and  Jeanne  share   many  interests — and, 
like    Jerry    and    Patti,    are    keen    shutter-bugs. 


But   the    heart   of   their    home    is    baby    Dino, 
sheltered    from    flash-bulbs    under    that    hood! 


-'JST 


It's  probably  a  bedtime  story,  but  it  would  be  in  keeping  if  Dean 
were  baritoning  a  new  ballad  to  sing  his  beloved  Jeanne  to  sleep. 


IT'S  COMEDY  FOR  THE  AUDIENCE— TRAGEDY  THEY  KEPT  TO  THEMSELVES 


Jerry  Lewis  - 
sentimental  clown 


/ 


Chipper,  the  spaniel,   is  more  than   a   pet.  Jerry   insists 
he  gets  some  of  his  funniest  faces  by  imitating  the  dog. 


doing  'way  over  there." 

"You  were  working  at  the  Glass  Hat  then," 
Dean  reminds  him. 

"But  that's  another  part  of  town,"  says  Jerry. 
Obviously  moved,  he  adds:  "Those  things  don't 
just  happen.  God  sent  you  there,  Dean.  And  He 
sent  me  there." 

Dean  nods  in  agreement.  "Yes,  we  can  thank 
God  that  He  was  looking  down  at  that  time.  On 
both  of  us." 

No  one  could  ever  convince  Dean  Martin  and 
Jerry  Lewis  that  the  One  who  has  His  eye  on 
the  sparrow  didn't  have  an  eye,  too,  On  that 
memorable  meeting  which  was  destined  to  lead 
to  such  a  fabulous  future  for  them  both.  For 
theirs  is  a  story  of  faith  and  friendship  which 
is  as  heartwarming  as  it  has  been,  at  times, 
hilarious. 

Today,  their  teaming  means  that  they  average 
about  $2,000,000  a  year.  That  they  are  paid  $25,000 
per  Colgate  Comedy  Hour  on  television,  $7,500 
a  week  for  the  Martin-Lewis  show  on  radio, 
$10,000  minimum  each  week  of  night-club  ap- 
pearances. That  they  get  an  unprecedented  per- 
centage of  the  profits  from  every  motion  picture 
they  make  for  Hal  Wallis  and  fifty  cents  on  every 
dollar  taken  in  at  theatres  during  their  personal 
appearances. 

It  means  a  thousand  young  TV  fans  thronging 
an  alley  in  back  of  San  Francisco's  Fox  Theatre, 
singing  the  Colgate  commercial.  It  means  an 
Indian  in  Arizona,  unable  to  speak  English, 
making  sign  language  for  their  autographs.  A 
pretty  young  teenager  touching  Dean  as  he 
passes  through  the  mob  outside  the  broadcasting 
studio  and  sighing  ecstatically,  "I  won't  wash  that 
hand  for  a  year!"  And  a  small  redhaired  boy 
waiting  in  freezing  cold  weather  near  a  stage 
door,  for  "just  one  more  look  at  Jerry." 

Of  all  the  attempts  to  explain  the  success  of 
Martin  and  Lewis  and  their  uninhibited  zany 
humor,  perhaps  columnist  Nick  Kenny  came 
closest  to  the  truth  when  he  wrote:  "They  appeal 
only  to  children — and,  thank  God,  they  make 
children  of  us  all." 

But  such  fame  and  fortune  came  long  after 
that  first  historic  meeting.  And,  to  go  back  even 
further,  it's  intriguing  that  Jerry  had  actually 
seen  and  heard  Dean  before,  when  he  was  singing 
in  New  York's  Riobamba  night  club,  billed  as 
Dino  Martini.  Jerry — who  now  refers  to  Dean  as 
"the  guy  who's  half  my  life" — says  bluntly  of 
that  evening,  "I  didn't  know  the  bill  had  changed; 
I  went  to  hear  Frank  Sinatra."  Dean  himself  was 
so  scared  he  swears  his  knees  were  shaking 
"like  maracas  and  people  sitting  ringside  thought 
I  was  singing  a  rhumba."  Those  people,  inci- 
dentally, included  Sinatra  himself,  Perry  Como, 
Dick  Haymes,  Burns  and  Allen — "wherever  I 
looked,  famous  faces."  To  make  matters  worse, 
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It's  been  an  exciting  past  and  present  for  ex-vocalist  Patti 
and  her  Jerry — and  their  future  looks  even  more  fascinating! 


when  it  came  time  for  him  to  go  on,  nobody 
introduced  him.  Dean  waited  and  waited  to  hear 
his  name  called.  Finally,  he  just  walked  out  and 
told  the  audience  he  was  going  to  sing.  Jerry, 
the  lanky  youth  at  the  bar,  didn't. ask  the  man- 
agement for  his  money  back. 

"I  thought  he  was  great.  There  was  no  strain 
in  his  voice.  He  sang  so  smooth.  I  even  remember 
what  you  wore,"  he  recalls  to  his  partner.  "A 
light  blue  dinner  jacket,  white  pants  and  a  ma- 
roon tie."  Dean  grins:  "That  was  a  maroon  year." 

After  their  red-letter  "formal"  meeting  on  the 
sidewalks  of  New  York,  Dean  and  Jerry  followed 
one  another  around  the  country  playing  the 
same  clubs — but  never  together.  They  used  to 
leave  notes  for  each  other,  written  on  the  walls 
of  the  various  dressing  rooms.  For  instance,  when 
Martin  checked  in  at  the  Del  Rio  in  Washington, 
he'd  be  welcomed  by  Jerry's  scribbled  "Hi,  Dean. 
Hope  you  do  as  well  as  I  did.  .  .  ."  Lewis  was 
also  out  in  front  the  first  time  Dean  played 
Loew's  State  Theatre  on  Broadway.  "He  was 
holding  onto  something  all  the  time  he  was  sing- 
ing," says  Jerry.  "I  couldn't  imagine  what  he  had 
in  his  hand."  Later,  he  learned  that  what  Dean 
had  been  gripping  so  tightly  was  a  little  white 
cross. 

Eventually,  it  had  to  happen.  They  were 
booked  at  the  same  time  into  the  same  entertain- 
ment emporium,  the  "500"  Club  in  Atlantic  City. 
That's    when    Martin    (Continued   on   page   83) 


Martin  and  Lewis  are  heard  Fri.,  8:30  P.M.  EDT,  NBC, 
for  American  Chicle,  Chesterfield,  Whitehall,  and  often 
seen  on  Colgate  Comedy  Hour,  Sun.,  8  P.M.  EDT,  NBC-TV. 


Jerry  makes  amateur  movies  with  professional  expertness. 
Always  busy,  if  he  isn't  somewhere  doing  something,  he's 
on  the  phone  making  plans  to  go  somewhere  and — etc.,  etc. 


Mother  and  Dad  may  be  strict — I've  thought  so,  at  times.  But, 
now  I'm  seventeen,  I  find  it  helps  to  be  friends  with  them  and 
get  their  cooperation  on  important  things — like  handling  men! 


Family  interference, 
especially  on  dates, 
is  a  problem  to  any 


teenster — even  a  TV 


star — until   you   learn 


PARENTS 


Dear  Mary:   I  got  the  letter  you  wrote  when 
you  were  away  for  Easter  vacation 
but  I  have  been  so  busy  with  school  and. 
dating  and  our  TV  Teen  Club  that  I  am 
just  now  getting  a  chance  to  answer  you.     It 
was  wonderful  that  you  had  such  a  glorious 
time  and  met  some  new  boys  and  got  to 
see  some  shows  and  go  dancing,  and  I  hope 
it's  just  the  beginning  of  good  times  for  you. 

Now,    as    to    your    questions    about    how    I 
handled  the  "dating  problem,"  as  you  call 
it,  at  your  age.    There  really  isn't  so  much 
difference  between  us,  Mary.    You  are  fifteen, 
and  a  sophomore,  and  I  am  seventeen, 
finishing  my  senior  year  at  Philadelphia's 
Frankfort  High  School,  but  we  are  still  both  in 
school  and  are  therefore  governed  by  the 
demands  of  keeping  up  our  grades  and  the 
wishes  of  our  parents.    In  addition,  I  co-emcee 
the  Whiteman  TV  Teen  Club  every  Saturday 
night,  so  I  have  that  added  responsibility 
and  also  that  wonderful  added  opportunity  for 
fun  and  excitement,  but  like  any  other  girl 
I  like  to  have  an  extra-special  date  of  my  own  on 
Saturday,  after  the  show.  I  know  you  do,  too. 

From  what  you  have  always  told  me, 
your  parents,  like  mine,  are  quite  understand- 
ing.  If  only  teenagers  (Continued  on  page  88) 

Nancy  Lewis  is  co-emcee  on  the  Paul  Whiteman  TV  Teen 
Club,  Sat.,  8  P.M.  EDT,  ABC-TV,  for  Nash-Kelvinator. 
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Age  isn't  everything.  Bobby  Gregg,  on  our  show,  is  younger  than  I  am  but  we  still  have  fun  on  a  date. 
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BRIGHTER  DAY 


Althea  has  always  used  men  to  serve  her  own  selfish  purposes,  to  aid  in  her  relentless  ambition 
to  become  a  star.  But  then,  Larry  sought  Althea's  friendship  after  the  death  of  his  brother  and  Althea 
found  him  attractive.    Knowing  he  cares  for  Vicki,  Althea  draws  him  closer,  seeking  aid  and  advice. 
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a  startling  love  triangle 


Althea  made  Larry  believe, 
as  only  a  woman  can,  that 
she  loved  him.  But  what 
of  Vicki,  the  woman  who 
really  holds  Larry's  heart  ? 


Vicki  returns  to  Plymouth  to  find  that 
Larry,  the  man  she  loves,  has  turned  to 
her  best  friend,  Althea,  in  her  absence., 


Althea  takes  a  curtain  call.  At  last  she  is  on  her  way 
to  becoming  a  star.  As  the  audience  applauds  her  per- 
formance, Althea  returns  again  and  again  to  the  stage. 


When  Vicki  returned  to  Plymouth  that  cool  morn- 
ing in  spring,  she  was  the  first  to  hear  the  gossip 
about  the  close  association  that  had  been  formed 
between  her  best  friend,  Althea,  and  Larry  Race,  the 
man  she  loves.  It  was  an  odd  situation  with  attractive, 
desirable  Althea,  whose  ambitions  had  always  driven 
her  to  use  men  who  could  serve  to  further  her  career, 
suddenly  appearing  to  be  genuinely  in  love  with 
Larry.   It  was  understandable  that  Larry,  in  Vicki's 


See   Next   Page- 
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BRIGHTER  DAY 


a  startling  love  triangle 


Althea  made  Larry  believe 
as  only  a  woman  can,  that 
she  loved  him.  But  what 
of  Vicki,  the  woman  who 
really  holds  Larry's  heart  ? 


Vicki  returns  to  Plymouth  to  find  that 
Larry,  the  man  she  loves,  has  turned  to 
her  best  friend,  Althea,  in  her  absence. 


Alth 


has  always  used  men  to  serve  her  own  selfish  purposes,  to  aid  in  her  relentless  ambition 
to  become  a  star.  But  then,  Larry  sought  Althea's  friendship  after  the  death  of  his  brother  and  Althea 
found  him  attractive.    Knowing  he  cares  for  Vicki,  Althea  draws  him  closer,  seeking  aid  and  advice 
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Althea  takes  a  curtain  call.  At  last  she  is  on  her  way 
to  becoming  a  star.  As  the  audience  applauds  her  per- 
formance, Althea  returns  again  and  again  to  the  stage. 


When  Vicki  returned  to  Plymouth  that  cool  morn- 
ing in  spring,  she  was  the  first  to  hear  the  gossip 
'  about  the  close  association  that  had  been  formed 
between  her  best  friend,  Althea,  and  Larry  Race,  the 
man  she  loves.  It  was  an  odd  situation  with  attractive, 
desirable  Althea,  whose  ambitions  had  always  driven 
her  to  use  men  who  could  serve  to  further  her  career, 
suddenly  appearing  to  be  genuinely  in  love  with 
Larry.   It  was  understandable  that  Larry,  in  Vicki's 


See  Next   Page- 
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BRIGHTER  DAY 
a  startling 
love  triangle 


Tragedy  lies  in  success.  After  prolonging  the  applause 
Althea  returns  for  her  final  bows,  a  rope  weakens,  a 
sand-bag    falls,    injuring    Althea — perhaps    fatally. 


The  Reverend  Dennis  bends  over  Althea  as  she  calls 
for  Larry.  The  doctor  has  told  Papa  Dennis  possi- 
bilities of  her  recovery  are  slim.    She  may  not  live! 


absence,  had  turned  to  Althea  for  friendship  dur- 
ing the  disturbing  period  right  after  his  brother's 
death.  Vicki  could  not  know  that,  with  her  return, 
Larry  was  slowly  realizing  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  become  involved  with  Althea.  She  could 
not  know  that  Larry  was  becoming  aware  of 
Althea's  selfishness,  her  possessiyeness,  yes,  even 
the  destructive  quality  of  Althea's  love  for  him. 
For  even  if  Vicki  had  sensed  these  things,  she 
would  not  have  admitted  them— for  wasn't  Althea 


Pictured  here,  as  on  the  air,  are: 

Liz    Dennis Margaret    Draper 

Rev.  Richard  Dennis Bill  Smith 

Grayling   Dennis Bob   Pollock 

Althea Joan     Alexander 

Larry    Race Les   Damon 

Dr.  Ted  Holden Bud   Collyer 

Vicki Elaine   Rost 

BRIGHTER    DAY— M-F,    2:45    P.M.    EDT,    CBS 
Sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble 


A  specialist  is  called  in  from  Chicago.  Larry  hears 
from  the  specialist  that  Althea  must  be  given  an  in- 
centive to  fight  back,  to  live.  She  may  never  walk. 


Althea  wants  only  Larry's  assurance  of  love — a  love 
Larry  knows  is  false  because  it  is  Vicki  who  has  his 
heart.  But,  Larry  keeps  up  the  pretense  with  Althea. 


Dr.  Ted  Holden,  nerve  specialist,  argues  with  Larry 
and  Rev.  Dennis.  Althea  must  be  told  the  true  state 
of  her  health.  She   must  be  forced  to  face   reality. 


Rev.  Dennis  and  his  son,  Grayling,  are  desperately 
concerned  about  the  emotional  crisis  between  Althea 
and   Larry.     Althea   has  found  out  she's  paralyzed ! 


her  best  friend?  That's  the  way  things  stood  the 
night  that  Althea  took  her  prolonged  curtain  call 
in  her  first  big  theatrical  break.  The  curtain  call 
during  which  a  sandbag  fell  and  Althea  was  in- 
jured— perhaps  permanently.  The  whole  Dennis 
household,  the  Reverend  Dennis,  Liz  now  in  New 
York  and  Grayling  were  deeply  concerned  when 
the  doctor's  first  opinion  was  that  Althea  did  not 
have  a  chance  for  recovery.  A  specialist  from 
Chicago  was  called  in  and  he  confirms  the  local 
doctor's  suspicions  that  even  if  Althea  recovers 
she  will  be  paralyzed  from  her  waist  down.  Re- 
gaining consciousness  Althea  calls  for  Larry  and 
Larry  is  told  by  the  doctors  that  above  all  nothing 
must  be  done  which  will  upset  Althea — her  morale 


must  be  kept  at  a  high  point  to  give  her  the 
strength  she  will  need  to  struggle  for  her  life. 
Then  begins  Larry's  desperate  masquerade.  Althea 
demands  love  from  Larry,  a  love  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  Vicki.  Vicki  in  turn  teUs  her  mother 
that  she  cannot  restrain  her  heart — she  truly  loves 
Larry  but  she  feels  it  is  his  duty  to  give  Althea 
the  assurance,  the  help  she  must  have  in  her 
struggle  against  death.  Papa  Dennis  is  a  calm  but 
torn  man  as  he  watches  the  conflict — the  life  of 
his  daughter  hanging  by  a  slim  thread,  the  thread 
of  love  which  Larry  pretends  he  has,  while  Papa 
Dennis  knows  Larry  can  love  only  one  woman — 
Vicki.  Should  Althea  be  told  the  truth,  even  if  it 
threatens  her  very  life? 
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Happiness  Homestead 


JACK  BOUGHT  SOME  COWBOY  BOOTS  FOR  HIS  SON— NEVER  GUESSING 


They  all  have  ponies  now — Jack,  John  and  little 
Cathy — plus  their  own  wonderful  C  Bar  S  ranch 
to  ride  around.  John  has  a  lasso,  too,  and  uses 
it  almost  too  well  for  his  fond  papa's  comfort! 


By  BETTY  MILLS 


Out  around  Calabasas,  a  rich  pastoral  community 
some  twenty-five  miles  up  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
from  Hollywood,  there  is  a  small  white  house  sitting 
atop  a  hill.  The  official  name  of  this  house  is  C  Bar  S 
and  it  commands  a  view  of  forty-eight  acres  of  lush 
green  pastures,  sturdy  .  white  board  fences  and  tall, 
proud  trees.  It  is  the  kind  of  ranch  most  persons  would 
dream  of  owning  and,  but  for  a  pair  of  cowboy  boots, 
might  still  just  be   a  vague  desire  in  the   heart  of  Jack 
Carson,  its  present  owner.  Today,  when  Jack  Carson 
rushes  from  the  hectic  rehearsals  of  NBC-TV's  Colgate 
Comedy  hour  or  their  All  Star  Revue  to  jump  in 
his  car,  he  often  smiles  to  himself,  happily  humming 
over  that  fatal  day  the  cowboy  boots  entered  his  life. 

"It  all  began  several  years  ago  when  my  friend, 
Dennis  Morgan,  was  making  a  movie  called   'Cheyenne'," 
Jack  said,  with  his  contented  smile.  "I  returned  from 
Wyoming,  where  I'd  been  visiting  Dennis,  with  this  pair 
of  boots  for  John.  John  was  crazy  about  them  and  nearly 
drove  me  wild  asking  for  a  cowboy  suit  to  go  with  the  boots. 

"So,  I  got  him  a  cowboy  suit.  Then,  he  looked  all 
dressed  up  like  a  miniature  Hopalong  Cassidy,  riding  a 
broomstick  around  the  backyard.   So  I  got  him  a  pony. 
A  sort  of  surprise  birthday  gift.  It  looked  like  such  fun — 
John  riding  that  pony — I  thought  I'd  better  get  a  horse 
for  myself.  Just  to  keep  John  company,  you  know. 

"Well,  you  can't  keep  a  horse  and  a  pony  in  your 
flower  garden  when  you  live  in  the  city — so,  the  ranch  was 
inevitable.  Pretty  smart  boy,  eh?" 

Even  if  Jack  kids  about  his  son  (Continued  on  page  79) 

Jack  Carson  is  a  frequent  headliner  on  Both  All  Star  Revue — Sat.,  8 
P.M.,  for  Kellogg,  Snow  Crop,  Pet  Milk — and  the  Comedy  Hour  spon- 
sored by  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet,  Sun.,  8  P.M.  All  EDT,  on  NBC-TV. 


VHAT  A  CHASE  THEY  WOULD  LEAD  HIM 


John  ropes  a  "steer,"  as  Jack  and  Cathy 
cheer.  They  have  grand  times  together 
out  on  the  range — then  find  the  ranch 
house  a  cosy  haven  for  reading  comics. 


who's  who  in 


Equally  at  home  in  comedy  or  drama,  Millicent 
McKean,  the  "inspired  adolescent"  has  been 
playing  Homer's  girl  friend  on  the  Aldrich  Family 
since  its  inception  on  TV  over  three  years  ago. 

Millie,  who  started  her  acting  career  at  the  age 
of  five,  is  already  a  veteran  at  eighteen.  Her  list 
of  theatre,  movie  and  radio  appearances  is  stag- 
gering. As  the  irrepressible  Fluffy  in  "Junior 
Miss,"  she  toured  the  strawhat  circuit  for  two 
seasons  and  has  also  played  the  kid  sister  in  the 
Broadway  play,  "Dear  Ruth."  Movie  fans  will 
remember  her  in  "Fourteen  Hours"  and  "Car- 
negie Hall." 

There  are  few  important  radio  or  TV  shows 
that  have  not  called  upon  this  gifted  gal  whose 
video  performance  in  "Ah  Wilderness"  drew  rave 
notices  from  the  critics.  She's  been  on  Studio  One, 
Cameo  Theatre,  Schlitz  Playhouse,  just  to  mention 
a  few.  In  the  radio  department  "Mac"  has  been 
heard  on  Theatre  Guild  of  the  Air,  the  Bob  Hope 
Show  and  countless  others. 

This  ingenue,  who  sings  and  dances  too,  (she 
was  the  youngest  contestant  ever  to  win  the  New 
Jersey  State  dancing  championship)  comes  by  her 
talent  naturally,  being  the  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Andrew  Mack,  famous  for  his  part  in  "Abie's 
Irish  Rose." 

Millicent  commutes  from  her  home  in  Passaic, 
New  Jersey,  for  classes  at  Marymount  College. 
An  outdoor  girl  she  excells  at  baseball  and  has 
won  trophies  for  swimming,  which  leaves  just  one 
burning  ambition — her  own  television  variety  show. 
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Only  a  hair's  breadth  (or  length)  away  from 
TV  success,  Woody  Parker  never  knew  it 
until  one  producer  tipped  him  off  with  "Woody, 
you're  just  too  good-looking  for  the  parts,"  and 
suggested  that  he  get  a  crew  cut.  That  did  the 
trick  and  he's  been  busy  ever  since  with  appear- 
ances oh  Studio  One  and  Suspense. 

Before  breaking  into  video,  Woody  had  no  small 
success  in  radio  and  listeners  have  heard  him  as 
Brad  in  Rosemary,  and  in  other  daytime  programs, 
Pepper  Young's  Family  arid  When  a  Girl  Marries. 
He  got  his  secure  foothold  in  this  medium  with 
super-salesman  techniques  such  as  touring  the 
casting  offices  of  various  stations  with  a  basket  of 
apples  bearing  his  professional  card  tied  to  the 
stem.  He  had  paved  the  way  for  himself  a  week 
earlier  with  postcards  asking  "Would  it  help  if  I 
brought  you  an  apple?"  This  non-subtle  approach 
netted  some  parts  and  soon  Woody's  credits  in- 
cluded Cavalcade  of  America  and  Dr.  Christian. 

The  photogenic  six-footer  was  born  twenty-nine 
years  ago  in  Glendale,  California,  where  his  first 
work  behind  the  footlights  was  as  puppeteer  with 
a  marionette  show.  After  a  few  seasons  of  acting 
in  summer  stock,  he  got  his  first  big  break  playing 
second  lead  with  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "Miss  Hattie." 
On  a  recent  trip  to  Europe,  Woody  took  time  out 
from  sight-seeing  for  a  role  in  an  Italian  movie. 

Parker's  hobby  is  interior  decorating. 
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RADIO-TV 


IT  was  a  phenomenal  day  in  the  Junior  World 
when  Princess  Summerfall  Winter-spring  came 
to  life  on  NBC-TV's  Howdy  Doody  Show. 

The  live  princess,  who  sometimes  goes  among 
the  palefaces  incognito  as  Judy  Tyler,  is  probably 
the  only  person  who  has  ever  replaced  a  puppet 
on  television  and  then  become  a  radio  personality. 
The  young  fry  now  hear  her  on  the  radio  Howdy 
Doody  program,  too. 

She  was  born  nineteen  summers  ago  in  an  Indian 
village  known  as  Milwaukee.  Her  father,  Chief 
Julian  Hess,  played  a  "hot  sweet  trumpet"  for 
such  ceremonial  dance  band  leaders  as  Ben  Bernie, 
Paul  Whiteman  and  Benny  Goodman.  Her  mother, 
a  squaw  of  unmatched  beauty,  had  been  a  Ziegfeld 
girl,  named  Lorelei  Kendler. 

After  studying  at  the  Ballet  Arts  School  and  the 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  Judy  sang  and  danced 
on  the  radio  and  made  her  TV  debut  as  a  teen-age 
Conover  model.  Since  then,  televiewers  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  watching  this  attractive  girl  on 
Milton  Berle's  Texaco  Star  Theatre,  the  Colgate 
Comedy  Hour  and  the  All  Star  Revue. 

The  Princess,  who  stands  five  feet,  four  and  a 
half  inches  in  her  moccasins,  is  a  real  beauty  with 
dimples,  fair  skin  and  dark  eyes.  She  loves  paint- 
ing and  seems  to  prefer  doing  pictures  of  Indians. 
Judy's  goal  is  musical  comedy  and  the  movies — in 
her  case  it  seems  a  realistic  one. 
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Milt  DeLugg  blandly  admits  that  he  didn't  start 
out  to  be  a  comedian;  his  humor  comes 
naturally,  stemming  from  his  apparent  naivete 
before  the  cameras.  Although  he  used  to  worry 
about  whether  the  audience  was  laughing  with 
him  or  at  him,  now  Milt  doesn't  care  so  long  as 
they  laugh. 

The  talented  accordionist,  featured  on  such  video 
shows  as  Breakfast  with  Music  and  Dagmar's 
Canteen,  has  several  Hit  Parade  ditties  to  his 
credit,  among  them  "Orange  Colored  Sky"  and 
"Hoop  de  Doo."  These  he  penned  while  serving 
time  on  the  TV  Broadway  Open  House.  Incon- 
gruously enough,  Milt  has  composed  in  the  serious 
vein,  too,  impressionistic  pieces  like  "Pinwheel." 

It  was  Milt's  father  who  unknowingly  started 
the  entertainer  on  his  musical  career,  at  the  age 
of  seven,  when  he  bought  the  young  boy  a  minia- 
ture accordion.  Hailed  as  a  child  prodigy  he  later 
joined  the  staff  of  a  radio  station  in  his  home 
town,  Los  Angeles. 

The  bespectacled  musician  has  been  in  every 
branch  of  show  business — night  clubs,  Broadway 
musicals,  and  the  movies.  While  serving  with  the 
Army  Air  Force,  Milt  helped  to  organize  the 
Santa  Ana  Orchestra. 

The  TV  performer  claims  he  knotted  the  nuptial 
tie  in  a  shotgun  marriage.  Reporting  to  his  draft 
board,  he  found  Ann  Renfer  sitting  behind  the 
chairman's  desk,  and  Milt  insists  she  snared  him 
first.  The  couple  make  their  home  in  New  York 
City  with  three-year-old  son  Michael. 
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Whispering  Streets 


YOUR  STREET,  MY  STREET  HAS  A  STORY  TO 


By  HOPE  WINSLOW 

am  A  writer,  a  collector  of  stories.   The 


|  stories  that  come  from  the  whispering 
streets  of  the  world  are  the  gems  of  my 
collection.  Probably  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing streets  in  the  world  is  not  really  a 
street  at  all.  It's  a  thoroughfare,  the 
Queensboro  bridge,  spanning  the  wide,  deep 
East  River.  On  this  bridge  Jack  Mansfield 
walked  one  morning  in  May.  The  sun  was 
just  breaking  through  the  haze  which  en- 
veloped the  skyline  of  Manhattan,  from 
which  majestic  towers  loomed  in  breathless 
splendor.  But  Jack  was  walking  hunched 
over,  unaware  of  the  perfume  of  the  early 
morning,  unaware  of  man's  handiwork 
creating  beauty  to  match  nature's  efforts. 
For  Jack  had  one  thing  on  his  mind — death, 
self-destruction.  Weary,  lonely,  discouraged, 
Jack  was  seeking  a  way  out.  Jack  paused 
and  stared  down  into  the  slow  flow  of  the 
current,  oblivious  to  the  girl  next  to  him 
until  she  spoke.  "It's  a  beautiful  morning, 
isn't  it?"  she  said  almost  breathlessly.  "I 
can  feel  the  warmth  of  the  breeze  off  the 
river  and  the  sun.  It  seems  to  warm  me  all 
the  way  to  my  heart.  It's  so  good  to  be 
alive."  "Cut  the  preaching,"  came  Jack's 
angry  words.  "Preaching?"  she  said  puzzled. 
"I  just  thought  you  were  happy  like  me — I 
beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  mean  to  intrude." 
Something  about  the  girl  made  Jack  speak. 
He'd  recently  returned  from  Korea  and,  on 
the  evening  of  his  return,  he  had  happily 


packed  his  entire  family  into  the  car — his 
mother,  his  father,  his  kid  sister,  his  kid 
brother.  Returning  home  from  a  wonderful 
celebration,  the  steering  gear  of  the  car 
locked  and  there  had  been  a  terrible  sicken- 
ing crash.  He'd  escaped  without  a  scratch, 
but  the  rest  .  .  .  his  body  shook  with  sound- 
less sobs.  "I'm  sorry,"  the  girl  said  softly.  "If 
you  could  only  find  some  release — If  only  a 
man  could  cry  as  a  woman  would,  cry  to 
wash  away  the  wounds  of  the  soul,"  she 
continued.  Jack  looked  at  her  and  his  face 
hardened.  She  was  making  fun  of  him,  be- 
littling him.  "Look  sister,"  his  voice  was 
cruel  and  harsh.  "Just  take  a  look.  What 
have  you  got  eyes  for,  if  you  can't  see  what's 
going  on  in  front  of  you?"  "I'm  sorry,"  she 
said,  her  voice  still  even.  "You  see,  I'm 
blind."  Instinctively,  Jack  reached  out  his 
hand  for  hers,  as  if  this  gesture  would  cover 
the  hurt  he'd  inflicted.  Suddenly  the  black- 
ness lifted  from  his  face  and  his  voice 
matched  hers,  "No,  it  is  I  who  should  be 
sorry.  Come,  let's  walk  across  the  bridge 
and  I  will  be  your  eyes,  if  you  will  in  turn 
give  me  some  of  the  beauty  of  your  soul." 
Yes,  the  streets,  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
world,  do  indeed  have  stories  to  tell  if  we 
but  listen  to  their  whispering. 

Whispering  Streets  is  heard  M-F,  10:25  A.M.  EDT, 
over  ABC,  sponsored  by  General  Mills.  Pictured  at 
right  are  actor  James  Monks  as  Jack,  actress  Jean 
Gillespie   as  the   girl,   with   writer  Hope  Winslow. 
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YOUR  STREET,  MY  STREET  HAS  A  STORY  TO 


TELL  IF  WE  BUT  LISTEN  TO  ITS  WHISPERING 


By  HOPE 

I  am  A  writer,  a  collector  of  stories.  The 
stories  that  come  from  the  whispering 
streets  of  the  world  are  the  gems  of  my 
collection.  Probably  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing streets  in  the  world  is  not  really  a 
street  at  all.  It's  a  thoroughfare,  the 
Queensboro  bridge,  spanning  the  wide,  deep 
East  River.  On  this  bridge  Jack  Mansfield 
walked  one  morning  in  May.  The  sun  was 
just  breaking  through  the  haze  which  en- 
veloped the  skyline  of  Manhattan,  from 
which  majestic  towers  loomed  in  breathless 
splendor.  But  Jack  was  walking  hunched 
over,  unaware  of  the  perfume  of  the  early 
morning,  unaware  of  man's  handiwork 
creating  beauty  to  match  nature's  efforts. 
For  Jack  had  one  thing  on  his  mind — death, 
self-destruction.  Weary,  lonely,  discouraged, 
Jack  was  seeking  a  way  out.  Jack  paused 
and  stared  down  into  the  slow  flow  of  the 
current,  oblivious  to  the  girl  next  to  him 
until  she  spoke.  "It's  a  beautiful  morning, 
isn't  it?"  she  said  almost  breathlessly.  "I 
can  feel  the  warmth  of  the  breeze  off  the 
river  and  the  sun.  It  seems  to  warm  me  all 
the  way  to  my  heart.  It's  so  good  to  be 
alive."  "Cut  the  preaching,"  came  Jack's 
angry  words.  "Preaching?"  she  said  puzzled. 
"I  just  thought  you  were  happy  like  me — I 
beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  mean  to  intrude." 
Something  about  the  girl  made  Jack  speak. 
He'd  recently  returned  from  Korea  and,  on 
the  evening  of  his  return,  he  had  happily 
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packed  his  entire  family  into  the  car — his 
mother,  his  father,  his  kid  sister,  his  kid 
brother.  Returning  home  from  a  wonderful 
celebration,  the  steering  gear  of  the  car 
locked  and  there  had  been  a  terrible  sicken- 
ing crash.  He'd  escaped  without  a  scratch, 
but  the  rest  ...  his  body  shook  with  sound- 
less sobs.  "I'm  sorry,"  the  girl  said  softly.  "If 
you  could  only  find  some  release — If  only  a 
man  could  cry  as  a  woman  would,  cry  to 
wash  away  the  wounds  of  the  soul,"  she 
continued.  Jack  looked  at  her  and  his  face 
hardened.  She  was  making  fun  of  him,  be- 
littling him.  "Look  sister,"  his  voice  was 
cruel  and  harsh.  "Just  take  a  look.  What 
have  you  got  eyes  for,  if  you  can't  see  what's 
going  on  in  front  of  you?"  "I'm  sorry,"  she 
said,  her  voice  still  even.  "You  see,  I'm 
blind."  Instinctively,  Jack  reached  out  his 
hand  for  hers,  as  if  this  gesture  would  cover 
the  hurt  he'd  inflicted.  Suddenly  the  black- 
ness lifted  from  his  face  and  his  voice 
matched  hers,  "No,  it  is  I  who  should  be 
sorry.  Come,  let's  walk  across  the  bridge 
and  I  will  be  your  eyes,  if  you  will  in  turn 
give  me  some  of  the  beauty  of  your  soul." 
Yes,  the  streets,  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
world,  do  indeed  have  stories  to  tell  if  we 
but  listen  to  their  whispering. 

Whispering  Streets  is  heard  M-F,  10:25  A.M.  EDT, 
over  AB(„  sponsored  by  General  Mills.  Pictured  at 
right  are  actor  James  Monks  as  Jack,  actress  Jean 
Uillespie  as  the  girl,   with   writer  Hope  Winslow. 
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When  Kathi  Norris  and 
Wilbur  Stark  met  each 
agreed  that  marriage 
was  not  for  them  .  .  . 


And  now  they  are  three:  Wilbur,  Kathi  and  young  Pamela,  five-going-on-six. 


She  thought  she  had 


NO  TIME  FOR  ROMANCE 
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Home  and  "business"  make  a  hap- 
py blending  now  tor  the  Starks. 
It's  a  toss-up  which  they  enjoy 
more — scripts  or  bedtime  stories! 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


This  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  thought  she  had  no  time 
for  romance,  and  of  a  boy  who  wanted  to  get  ahead 
before  he  settled  down  to  what  he  thought  was 
the  humdrum  of  matrimony.   They  met,  they  dated,  and 
they  told  each  other  frankly  that  marriage  was  not  for  them. 

How  nice,  she  thought.   He'll  never  get  the  idea  that 
just  because  I  like  to  have  dinner  with  him  I  am  leading 
him  on.  He'll  realize  that  I  can  like  him  and  want  his 
opinions  about  things  without  being  in  love  with  him. 
How  good,  he  thought,  to  know  a  (Continued  on  page  98) 


Kathi  Norris  is  heard  on  Escape  With  Me,  Tues.,  8:30  P.M.  EDT,  ABC; 
the  Kathi  Norris  Show  is  seen  M-F,  11  A.M.  EDT.overWABD  (DuMont) . 
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That  Old  Family 
Feeling 

(Continued  from  page  46) 
preference  for  either  a  brother  or  a  sister, 
he'd  said  quickly,  "No,  Daddy,  just  a 
baby!"  It  was  evident  he  figured  a  brother 
or  sister  would  necessarily  be  older, 
whereas  a  baby  sounded  like  someone  he 
could   handle   a   little   better. 

The  Rogers  have  their  home  on  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  wooded  ground  in  the 
Hollywood  hills.  Commuting  distance 
from  the  radio  studio  for  broadcasting, 
the  motion  picture  studio  where  TV  films 
are  made,  yet  not  so  citified  that  a  cowboy 
or  his  kids  can't  look  up  to  see  a  broad 
expanse  of  open  blue  sky  above  the  tall 
pines.  With  a  pond  well-stocked  with 
fish,  and  enough  rustic  space  to  give  them 
all — including  the  four  Weimaraner  dogs — 
plenty  of  room  to  coast  around  in.  The 
badminton  court  serves  as  a  playground 
and  runway  for  bikes  and  Dusty,  in  cow- 
boy togs,  is  usually  busily  pumping  his 
tricycle  back   and  forth. 

VW/hen  Roy  and  Dale  were  married,  they 

"  had  a  few  good  talks  about  bringing  up 
a  family.  They  agreed  on  the  importance 
of  making  a  real  home  for  the  children 
.  .  .  home,  not  a  house  and  grounds,  but 
according  to  Webster's  definition:  "the 
abiding  place  of  the  affections."  In  order 
to  make  such  a  home  for  Roy  and  his 
three,  Dale  decided  to  forego  her  bright 
career  on  the  screen  for  the  full-time  job 
of  being  Mrs.  Rogers.  She  wanted  with 
her  whole  heart  to  be  a  true  mother  and 
to  help  the  children  know  the  happiness 
of  a  complete  family  life. 

Home,  then,  was  Number  One  in  the 
Rogers  plan.  But,  not  long  after  the  two 
were  married,  letters  began  to  pour  in  by 
the  thousands  demanding  that  Dale  con- 
tinue to  co-star  in  Roy's  films.  The 
Rogers'  mail  is  nothing  to  take  lightly, 
coming  as  it  does  from  all  over  the  globe 
in  staggering  quantities,  so  Dale  began  to 
make  plans  for  returning  to  work. 

"This  posed  a  problem,  at  first,  and 
seemed  likely  to  upset  our  well-laid  plans," 
says  Dale.  "Then  we  decided  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  work  it  out  if  I  appeared 
only  in  Roy's  films  or  with  him  on  radio 
or  TV.  This  would  give  us  the  same  hours 
and  the  same  vacations.  So  far  it  has 
worked  out  beautifully,  with  careful 
organizing." 

They  agreed  that  one  or  both  must  be 
home  every  night  to  eat  dinner  with  the 
youngsters.  This  resolve  enables  them  to 
keep  pace  with  all  the  little  doings  of  the 
day.  At  the  table,  each  takes  a  turn  saying 
grace,  including  Dusty,  because  that  was 
the  custom  in  Dale's  family  and  she  thinks 
it's   a  good   one. 

Whenever  possible,  the  kids  go  along 
on  out-of-town  tours  unless  it  breaks  into 
school  time.  On  one  such  occasion,  Roy 
came  home  to  tell  Dale  they  were  set  for 
a  personal  appearance  trip  to  Kansas  City. 
"Shall  we  take  the  children?"  asked  Dale. 
"Why  not?"  Roy  answered,  and  shortly 
after  broke  the  good  news  to  them.  Later 
that  day  Dale  missed  the  usual  afternoon 
hullabaloo  around  the  yard  and  went 
looking  for  the  reason  for  all   the  quiet. 

She  found  the  two  girls  energetically 
packing  suitcases,  with  practically  all 
their  belongings  littered  about  the  room 
in  wild  confusion.  "But,  girls,  we  don't 
go  for  two  weeks  yet!"  she  reminded  them. 
"We  know,"  said  Cheryl,  hardly  looking 
up  from  her  packing,  "but  we  want  to  be 
sure  we're  ready!"  So,  for  two  weeks  the 
suitcases  stood  at  attention,  with  new  ad- 
ditions tucked  in  almost  daily.  Actually, 
when  the  big  day  came  at  last,  both  girls 


Only  one  soap 
gives  your  skin  this 


And  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  proved  extra  mild . . .  leaves 
your  skin  softer,  fresher,  younger  looking! 

Now  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — with  the  lingering,  irresistible 

"fragrance  men  love" — is  proved  by  test  to  be  extra  mild 

too!  Yes,  so  amazingly  mild  that  its  gentle  lather 

is  ideal  for  all  types  of  skin — dry,  oily,  or  normal!  And 

daily  cleansing  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  helps  bring 

out  the  flower-fresh  softness,  the  delicate  smoothness, 

the  exciting  loveliness  you  long  for!  Use 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  regularly  .  .  .  for  the 

finest  complexion  care  . . .  for  a  fragrant 

invitation  to  romance! 
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Now  at  lowest  price! 
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.Adorns  your  skin  with  the 
fragrance  men  \ooel 


"DRY  SKIN  is  my  problem,"  says  Virginia 
Kavanagh  of  New  York  City.  "Noxzema 
helps  my  skin  look  smoother  and  it  is  so  re- 
freshing. It's  a  pleasure  to  use  it!" 
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look  lovelier  in  10  days 

-  DOCTORS  HOME  fiWJAL 


or  your  money  back ! 


See  for  yourself  if  Noxzema's  Home 
Beauty  Routine  doesn't  help  your  skin 
look  smoother,  lovelier! 

This  easy  routine  was  developed  by  a 
skin  doctor.  In  actual  clinical  tests,  it 
helped  4  out  of  5  women  with  problem 
skin  to  have  lovelier-looking  complexions. 

Surveys  show  that  women. all  over  the 
United  States  are  switching  to  this  sensi- 
ble care.  Hundreds  report  they're  de- 
lighted with  the  way  Noxzema  helps  heal 
externally-caused  blemishes  and  helps 
skin  look  fresher,  lovelier. 

See  if  it  doesn't  help  you.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  other  creams  you 
have  used,  try  Noxzema.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  a  medicated  formula. 
That's  ONE  secret  of  its  amazing 
effectiveness. 

If  you  have  a  skin  problem  and  long  for  a 
complexion  that  wins  compliments  — try 
Noxzema's  Beauty  Routine  for  10  days! 

Noxzenia  works  or  money  back! 

If  not  delighted  with  results,  just  return 
R  jar  to  Noxzema,  Baltimore.  *Your  money 
M      back!  Get  Noxzema  Skin  Cream  today— 

at  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter,  40^,  60^ 

and  $1.00  plus  tax. 


Blemishes* :  "I  always 
use  Noxzema  under  my 
make-up  and  I'm  delighted 
with  the  way  it  helps  heal 
blemishes*,"  says  Paulette 
Hendrix  of  Savannah,  Ga. 


"Creamwash" :  "My  skin 
looks  smoother  since  I 
'creamwash'  regularly  with 
Noxzema,"  says  Phyllis 
Riggs  of  Brooklyn.  "I  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  friends." 


Try 


Want  to  look  lovelier? 

this  simple  Beauty  Routine! 

Morning:  1.  Apply  Noxzema  lib- 
erally to  face  and  neck.  Then  with 
a  cloth  wrung  out  in  warm  water 
wash  your  face  with  Noxzema  in- 
stead of  using  soap.  See  how  fresh 
your  skin  looks  when  you  "cream- 
wash"  with  Noxzema!  2.  Apply 
Noxzema  as  a  powder  base. 

Evening:  3.  "Creamwash"  again. 
See  how  make-up  and  dirt  disap- 
pear! 4.  Now  apply  Noxzema  as 
night  cream  to  help  skin  look  soft- 
er, smoother,  Pat  a  bit  extra  over 
any  blemishes*  to  help  heal  them. 

*  externally-caused 

NOXZEMA 
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remembered  items  they  just  couldn't  go 
without,  and  there  was  a  mad  scurrying 
at   the   last   minute.* 

Roy  owns  a  grain  and  fruit  ranch  at 
Lake  Hughes,  sixty  miles  out  of  Holly- 
wood in  Antelope  Valley,  and  here  the 
family  enjoys  short  or  long  vacations  to- 
gether whenever  they  can  slip  away  from 
town.  This  is  home  for  Trigger  and  Trig- 
ger, Jr.,  and  a  base  for  the  hunting  and 
fishing  trips  Roy  enjoys. 

You  only  find  the  Rogers'  name  in  the 
Hollywood  columns  for  good  news  items, 
such  as  the  birth  of  Robin,  or  the  huge 
Sheriff's  Charity  Rodeo  Roy  led  recently 
in  Los  Angeles,  or  the  nationwide  Acci- 
dent-Prevention Awards  he  sponsors 
yearly  for  schools.  They  don't  visit  night 
clubs,  having  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination.  They  enjoy  too  much  the  per- 
petual three-ring  circus  which  enlivens 
their  own  Hollywood  rancho.  Since  Robin 
Elizabeth  turned  out  to  be  a  girl  .  .  .  the 
family  may  settle  for  a  boy,  too.  "We 
can't  have  Dusty  growing  up  in  a  family 
of  women,"  Roy  says,  so  they  now  con- 
template adopting  a  little  brother. 

Item  Number  Two  on  the  Rogers  plan 
is  to  make  certain  their  children  are  edu- 
cated for  the  down-to-earth  realities  of 
life.  Although  there  are  two  household 
helpers — Emily  and  the  nurse,  Virginia — 
the  girls  make  their  own  beds  and  tidy 
their  own  rooms,  wash  out  socks  and  do 
other  small  chores,  as  well  as  managing 
their  allowances.  Dale,  who  does  the 
supermarketing  for  the  household,  takes 
all   three   along  with  her. 

"They're  learning  to  buy  their  own 
things  and  to  keep  track  of  money.  If 
they  lose  anything — Cheryl  lost  her  watch 
not  long  ago — they're  not  handed  a  new 
one,  but  have  to  help  earn  a  replacement 
for  themselves.  Also,  they're  learning  that 
if  they  spend  their  money  on  something 
foolish  they'll  wish  they  hadn't  when  they 
want  to   get  something  more   important!" 

HPhe  girls  take  piano  and  dancing  les- 
-"-  sons.  Dale  supervises  the  lessons  and 
sees  to  it  that  the  girls  practice.  Being 
a  musical  person,  she  manages  to  convey 
to  them  some  idea  of  the  pleasure  this 
ability  will  give  them  all  through  life. 

Music  is  a  mighty  friendly  thing,  around 
the  Rogers  house,  and  there  isn't  really 
much  coaxing  needed  to  make  the  chil- 
dren like  it.  They  know  scores  of  Western 
songs  and  many  evenings  are  spent  har- 
monizing around  the  piano.  Dale  and  Roy 
both  learned  the  fun  of  family  music, 
when  they  were  growing  up  in  homes  that 
had  no  television  or  radio  but  depended 
instead  on  homemade  jollity  for  tune- 
happy  evenings. 

Cheryl  and  Linda  go  to  a  public  school 
in  Hollywood.  Formerly,  they  attended 
a  private  school  near  their  home,  but  one 
day  Cheryl  walked  into  the  house  with 
an  extra  tip-tilt  to  her  snub  nose.  Dale 
did  some  psychological  snooping  and  soon 
learned  the  reason  for  Cheryl's  slightly 
majestic  attitude.  Some  of  the  girls  at 
school  had  been  kowtowing  to  her  be- 
cause her  father  was  Roy  Rogers.  Not 
long  after  that,  they  were  transferred  to 
a  public  school  and,  in  addition,  had  a 
little  heart-to-heart  talk  with  Roy  and 
Dale: 

"People  are  only  interested  in  you  if 
you  are  good  kids,  not  because  we're  in 
the  movies  or  any  foolishness  like  that. 
As  long  as  you  keep  the  rules,  you  can  be 
photographed  for  the  magazines  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  people 
will  want  to  see  you.  But,  as  soon  as  you 
get  any  silly  ideas  that  you're  anyone 
special,  or  don't  behave,  nobody  will  want 
to  see  your  pictures,  anyway." 

The  candid  chat  worked  like  a  charm. 
The   youngsters    like    to    pose   with   their 


parents,  and  Roy  feels  it  is  the  right  of  an 
interested  public  to  know  the  members 
of  the  family.  The  children  are  unspoiled 
and  unassuming,  and  very  likely  will  grow 
up  to  be  "plain  folks"  like  their  sensible 
parents. 

Everywhere  you  look  at  the  Rogers' 
you  see  a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Dogs,  of  course — there's  a  new  litter  of 
seven  pups  (up  at  the  ranch  the  family 
stops  counting  dogs  at  sixteen!) — and 
cats,  hamsters,  Roy's  prized  racing  pigeons 
and  a  pet  coon  he's  teaching  to  do  tricks. 
That's  the  roll  call  of  furred  and  feathered 
creatures  in  town.  But  the  two  girls  each 
have  ponies,  also,  which  are  kept  at  the 
ranch,  and  Dad  is  looking  around  for  a 
suitable  mount  for  Dusty. 

The  love  of  animals  goes  way  back 
with  Roy.  When  he  was  a  farm  kid  in 
Duck  Run,  Ohio,  he  got  his  first  horse  to 
ride  and  had  the  thrill  of  his  life  trotting 
her  to  school.  Interspersed  with  the  farm 
chores  and  fun  of  family  life — Roy  has 
three  sisters — the  companionship  of  pets 
meant  a  lot  to  the  future  cowboy.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  an  animal  or 
two,  Roy  feels,  is  something  every  child 
ought  to  learn. 

Farm  chores  in  Duck  Run  seemed  to  lead 
naturally  to  a  ranch  job  in  Arizona,  then 
peach-picking  and  California.  Sometime 
later  came  the  historic  day  when  young 
Rogers,  who  liked  to  sing  and  twang  a 
guitar,  answered  an  ad  and  joined  Bob 
Nolan's  singing  group,  which  later  became 
the  Sons  of  the  Pioneers.  The  group  sang 
at  Lions  Club  dances  and  other  such 
affairs,  then  branched  out  on  KFWB  as 
the  Texas  Outlaws.  Fame  and  Fortune 
were  right  around  the  corner. 

Just  about  the  same  time  Dale,  daughter 
of  a  Texas  cotton-planter,  was  settling 
down  to  be  an  efficient  secretary.  She 
had  run  away  at  sixteen  to  be  married — 
unhappily,  as  it  turned  out — and  now  had  a 
son  to  support.  Today  Tommy,  a  recent 
USC  graduate,  has  grown  up  to  be  a  hand- 
some young  man,  married  to  the  girl 
whose  books  he'd  been  carrying.  Dale's 
proud  of  him,  although  she  looks  far  too 
pertly  young  to  have  any  children  older 
than  the  current  crop  at  home. 

As  a  secretary,  Dale  did  some  singing 
one  day  for  the  other  members  of  the  staff 
and  the  boss  put  her  on  his  radio  show. 
'  Soon,  like  Roy,  she  was  on  her  way,  with 
a  screen  test  and  Republic  Studio  contract 
looming  just  ahead. 


Although  the  phenomenally  popular  Roy 
Rogers-Dale  Evans  radio,  screen  and  TV 
combination  has  achieved  the  affluence 
you'd  expect,  the  family  is  kept  within 
strict  budget  limits  by  a  stern  business 
manager.  They  get  only  so  much  for 
household  expenses  and  they  have  to 
make  it  suffice.  Money  isn't  the  only 
thing  budgeted,  either.  There  is  just  so 
much  time  allotted  for  television  and 
radio  programs.  Hopalong  is  approved 
looking  for  the  kids.  But  Roy  and  Dale, 
like  a  few  million  other  American  par- 
ents, have  given  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  question  of  television,  and  have 
decided  they  want  their  children  self- 
sufficient  enough  to  know  how  to  make 
their  own  fun  without  leaning  solely  on 
what's  dished  up  mechanically  for  them. 

They  therefore  encourage  song  sessions 
and  other  fun  of  their  own  making,  and 
either  or  both  parents  are  at  home  most 
evenings.  Natural  rough-housing  and 
high  spirits  (to  a  point)  seldom  get  a 
"no,"  and  likely  enough  Dale  will  prep 
Cheryl  on  the  latest  tap  dance  step  she's 
dying  to  show  company.  Meanwhile,  Roy 
may  essay  a  game  of  parcheesi  with  Linda 
and  Dusty  or,  some  nights,  putter  around 
awhile  in  his  wood  shop,  band  his  pigeons 
or  tutor  the  pet  coon.  A  frequent  visitor 
at  the  house  is  Dr.  Jack  MacArthur,  the 
dynamic  young  pastor  of  the  Fountain 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  Hollywood,  of 
which  Dale  and  Roy  are  active  members. 

Which  brings  us  to  a  major  point  in  the 
Rogers  Family  Plan  .  .  .  their  spiritual 
upbringing  of  the  children.  Both  feel  it 
to  be  vital — -the  stabilizing  background  a 
child  needs  to  draw  upon  in  later  life  and 
even  during  schooldays,  to  combat  dele- 
terious influences.  Both  went  to  Sunday 
School  as  children,  sang  in  the  choir,  and 
regularly  attended  church. 

The  children's  wonder  and  delight  over 
Robin  is  boundless.  Each  has  stared 
fixedly  at  her  until  they  know  every 
small  feature  by  heart.  One  day,  shortly 
after  her  birth,  Dusty  peered  into  her 
face  with  intense  interest.  Then,  looking 
up  at  Dale  with  a  rather  worried  ex- 
pression, he  asked,  "Gee,  how  will  she  be 
able  to  eat  with  such  a  little,  tiny 
mouth?" 

On  school  mornings  the  kids  are  picked 
up  by  a  kind  neighbor,  Mrs.  Kelly,  who 
lives  at  the  foot  cf  the  hill  and  has  a  brood 
of  her  own.  Afternoons,  Dale  returns  the 
favor  by  bringing  the   children  home. 


There's  an  easy,  pleasant  charm  about 
the  Rogers'  house  and  its  people,  and  a 
warm  atmosphere  of  affection  you  can't 
miss.  The  happiest  moment  for  Roy  and 
Dale — up  to  the  time  Robin  came  on  the 
scene — occurred  when  the  girls  sort  of 
naturally  called  Dale  "Mom"  one  day. 
Dale  felt  a  wonderful  glow  when  it  hap- 
pened. "Guess  I'm  the  luckiest  woman  in 
the    world,"   she    said    fervently. 

The  whole  family  is  partial  to  Western 
duds,  and  the  King  of  the  Cowboys  himself 
has  seldom  been  seen  in  "civvies."  Even 
on  his  wedding  day  his  attire  was  not  dis- 
appointing ...  a  dark  blue  cowboy  outfit 
with  soft  kidskin  boots.  Dale  wore  a  plain 
blue  suit,  although  she,  too,  has  a  lot  of 
fancy  Western  clothes  and  likes  to  don 
blue  jeans  for  most  of  their  casual,  out- 
door living. 

Extravagances,  as  such,  are  limited  to 
Trigger's  $5,000  jeweled  "show"  saddle 
which  makes  young  eyes  open  wide.  For 
plain,  everyday  wear  Trigger  and  Pal, 
Dale's  horse,  both  have  $1,500  silver  saddles, 
and  Trigger,  the  world-renowned,  travels 
in  a  super-de  luxe  trailer.  This  equipment 
accompanies  Roy  and  Dale  each  year  on 
their  fabulous  Championship  Rodeo  tours 
which  regularly  break  all  records.  Kids  in 
big  cities  and  small  towns  cram,  jam,  and 
pack  to  watch  Roy  put  Trigger  through  his 
dance  steps  and  bows — the  big  horse  al- 
most seems  to  smile  at  his  youthful  audi- 
ence— and  Dale  and  Pal  are  almost  as 
popular. 

On  each  of  these  trips,  Roy  makes 
many  side  visits  to  children's  hospitals  to 
give  youngsters  who  can't  get  to  the  rodeo 
a  chance  to  touch  Trigger's  muzzle,  see 
him  do  some  tricks,  and  hear  a  few 
Western  songs.  Thousands  of  bedridden 
boys  and  girls  have  had  the  thrill  of  their 
young  lives  when  the  gentle  and  beautiful 
horse  pushed  their  wheelchairs  or  -softly 
nuzzled   their   pillows. 

Roy  loves  kids  just  about  as  much  as 
the  kids  love  him.  He  tries  to  answer  a 
large  amount  of  the  fan  mail  he  gets  from 
them.  Big  and  tough  a  cowhand  as  he  is, 
he  often  finds  a  lump  in  his  throat  when 
he  reads  scrawls  that  end  up:  "I  say  my 
prayers  for  you  every  night.  .  .  ." 

Such  letters  and  the  trusting  adoration 
the  kids  have  for  him  have  made  Roy 
Rogers  more  than  ready  to  try  to  be  all 
that  those  kids  expect  him  to  be.  And 
he's  found  the  right  partner,  in  Dale 
Evans,  to  help  him  handle  his  own  corral. 


They  Backed  Headlong  Into  Love 


(Continued  from  page  51) 
thought  of  him  as  an  intrusion.   You  see, 

met  him  before.  .  .  ." 
In  order  to  explain  this  reaction  on  the 
art  of  the  young  lady,  Virginia  goes  back 
stretch  to  the  days  when  the  very  young 
liss  Kaye  was  struggling  to  get  started 
on  a  career.  In  the  theatre,  which  was 
Virginia's  first  ambition,  the  teen-aged 
girl  had  managed  to  get  her  first  job,  a 
part  in  a  Theatre  Guild  play  which  never 
came  into  New  York. 

"I  was  marking  time,"  Virginia  said, 
"after  the  out-of-town  opening,  still  hop- 
ing my  career  in  the  theatre  would  con- 
tinue, when  Elspeth  Eric,  who  was  in  the 
Guild  show  with  me,  asked  me  one  day: 
""iat  are  you  doing  with  yourself?'  'I'm 
aiting,'  I  told  her,  'hoping  the  play  may 
ome  in.'  'By  the  time  that  happens,  you'll 
a  character  actress,'  laughed  the  more 
easoned  Elspeth,  'meantime,  have  you 
irer  thought  of  radio?'  I  never  had.  I 
"ted:  'How  do  you  get  into  radio?'  Els- 
eth  answered  by  sending  me  to  someone 
knew  for  my  first  radio  audition.    I'd 


never  seen  a  mike  before,  let  alone  stood 
up  in  front  of  one  and  at  the  audition,  I 
stood  on  the  dead  side  of  the  mike.  Mean- 
ing that  to  the  director  in  the  control 
room,  I  was  mutely  making  faces!  I  nev- 
ertheless managed  to  get  the  job,  in  a 
daytime  drama  which  ran  for  about  a  year 
and  fascinated  me  largely  because  Van 
Heflin,  Arlene  Francis,  Selena  Royal  and 
other  celebrities  were  on  the  show  and  I 
was  a  fan  then,  as  I  am  now. 

"By  the  time  that  show  came  to  an  end, 
I  was  still  so  ignorant  and  dopey  about 
how  to  get  other  jobs  that  when  Elspeth, 
again  to  the  rescue,  asked  me:  'Have  you 
been  to  other  agencies?'  the  answer  was  a 
nitwit  'No.'  Said  Elspeth,  patiently,  'You 
have  to  pursue  jobs,  you  know.'  Where- 
upon she  gave  me  a  list  of  agencies  to 
which,  in  alphabetical  order,  I  dutifully 
applied.  Soon  I  started  working  regularly. 
I  did  a  running  part  on  Joyce  Jordan,  with 
Betty  Winkler  playing  the  lead.  I  also  did 
a  few  plays  on  Broadway — the  revival  of 
'Ah,  Wilderness,'  'In  Bed  We  Cry,'  with 
Ilka  Chase,  a  small  part  in  'Kiss  Them  For 


Me'  with  Richard  Widmark  and  Judy  Hol- 
liday,  and  went  on  tour  with  Jane  Cowl  in 
'Old  Acquaintance.' 

"Which  brings  me  to  Kermit  and  why  I 
got  the  'Oh,  gee,'  creeps  when  I  heard  he 
was  coming  into  the  Canteen.  Now  a 
theatrical  producer  with,  among  others, 
'Death  Of  A  Salesman,'  'Command  Decis- 
ion' and  'Another  Part  of  the  Forest'  to 
his  credit,  Kerm  was  a  business  manager  in 
those  days  and  every  now  and  again  I'd 
meet  him  in  one  or  another  of  the  offices 
where  I  was  job-hunting.  He  used  to 
scare  me.  I'm  the  outgoing  type;  Kerm's 
retiring,  so  retiring  that  I,  not  recogniz- 
ing shyness  when  I  saw  it,  thought  he  was 
rude.  I'm  very  full  of  bounce  and  bingo!" 
laughed  tall,  reddish-haired,  gray-eyed 
Virginia.  "Kermit  has  this  quiet  way  of 
handling  things.  It's  Kermit's  kind  of 
stability  that  gets  things  done,  as  nine 
profoundly  satisfying  years  of  marriage 
have  taught  me,  but  I  didn't  realize  that  B 
then.  I  was  afraid  of  him.  I  used  to  nod  to  m 
him;  he  used  to  half-smile  back  at  me. 

"I  must  say  I  was  impressed  with  him 


U.c  nrst  day  he  came  into  the  Canteen; 
impressed  with  his  quiet,  direct  manner, 
the  way  he  cut  through  problems,  cleaner 
and  better  than  anyone  I  had  ever  known. 
In  short,  I  saw  Jane  Cowl's  point  in  bring- 
ing him  in,  but  that  was  all. 

"As  time  went  by,  I  was  still  without  any 
interest  in  Kermit,  except  I  did  have  a 
growing  respect  for  him.  He'd  be  present 
at  the  Canteen  only  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  usually  at  night,  but  he  attended  all 
Board  meetings  and  was  always  available 
at  his  office  to  which  we  could  go  to  ask 
him  to  get  things  done  for  us.  Because  I 
had  so  many  ideas  in  connection  with  the 
Canteen,  ideas  I  had  to  clear  with  Kermit, 
I  went  often  to  his  office^and  never  asked 
for  help  of  any  sort,  I  may  add,  that  I 
didn't  get  in  full  measure  and  running 
over.  Which  should  have  given  me  the 
clue  to  the  kind  of  a  husband  Kermit 
would  be.  And  in  my  subconscious,  who 
knows,  perhaps,  it  did.  .  .  ." 

And  then,  looking  dreamy,  slender,  tall, 
Virginia,  somehow  Viking-looking  Vir- 
ginia in  her  blue-and -white  pleated  wool 
skirt,  navy  blue  pullover  sweater,  red  shoes, 
semi-poodle-cut  hair,  said,  her  voice  soft- 
ening, "I  remember  the  first  date  .  .  .  one 
day  I  had  to  go  to  his  office  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  usual,  of  asking  his  advice.  We 
talked  a  little  while,  also  as  usual  ...  he 
had  begun,  by  this  time,  to  call  me  'The 
Monster,' "  Virginia  laughed,  "because  I 
was  always  and  forever  bringing  up  prob- 
lems of  the  Canteen,  ten  to  the  minute. 
But,  other  than  this  touch  of  humor,  our 
talk  was  confined,  as  it  had  always  been, 
to  cut-and-dried  Canteen  matters.  Then, 
suddenly,  'What  are  you  doing  for  dinner 
tonight?'  he  asked  me.  Feeling  the  victim 
of  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  I  think  I  said 
something  about  going  home,  Mother 
would  be  waiting.  ...  I  think  he  said 
something  about  couldn't  I  call  her?  I 
know  he  said:  'Could  you  have  dinner  with 
me?' 

"I  could.  I  did.  And  what  intrigued  me 
was  that  we  started  dinner  (at  Long- 
champs)  at  six  o'clock — and  suddenly,  it 
was  quarter  to  twelve!  I  don't  remember 
what  we  had  to  eat.  I  don't  even  remember 
the  conversation.  I  only  remember  that  we 
had  coffee,  then  more  coffee  and  that  when 
the  clock  said  quarter  to  twelve,  I  would 
have  said  it  was  nine-thirty! 

"I  went  home  that  night  thinking,  Gee, 
I  had  a  nice  time! 

"I  never  had  liked  to  have  dates  just  to 
have  dates.  Time  and  again  I'd  say,  of 
this  or  that  boy,  'Don't  think  I'll  go  out 
with  him  again!' — and  didn't. 

"But  when  I  started  going  out  with  Ker- 
mit (and  we  went  steady,  after  our  first 
date)  there  was  a  warmth,  a  mutual  re- 
spect and  mutual  interests,  so  many  in- 
terests. .  .  .  The  theatre,  of  course,  the 
.  theatre  being  Kerm's  big  love.  But  not  all 
theatre  interests,  or  Canteen.  Kerm  loves 
baseball;  I  adore  baseball.  At  the  time,  I 
was  a  violent  Dodger  fan  and  Kermit,  a 
Giant  fan.  Now  I'm  a  Giant  fan,  too,  but 
Kermit  didn't  convert  me.  When  Leo 
Durocher  got  kicked  around  by  the  Dodg- 
ers, I  got  so  indignant  that  when  he  went 
to  the  Giants,  I  went  with  him!  Kermit 
loves  track  meets,  too,  so  we  went  to  track 
meets.  And  to  basketball  games.  And 
football  games.  (And  still  do,  although 
mostly  in  front  of  TV!)  Oh,  and  Kerm 
loves  what  he  calls  'boom-booms,'  mean- 
ing the  wildest  and  wooliest  of  the  West- 
ern movies.  'Don't  take  me  to  a  big 
picture,'  he  used  to  say,  'take  me  to  a 
Western.'  So,  armed  with  popcorn  and 
bags  of  candy,  we'd  go  to  some  of  those 
R  old  theatres  on  42nd  Street  and  ride  herd 
M    with  the  boys  in  the  ten-gallon  hats! 

"We  read  books  and  discussed  them, 
talked  endlessly  and  often  seriously,  but 


gay,  too,  lots  of  laughs.  .  .  .  On  my  twenty - 
first  birthday,  for  instance,  I  was  in  De- 
troit, on  tour  with  'Old  Acquaintance,' 
and  there  arrived  for  me  a  small  box  and 
in  the  small  box,  a  small  glass  frog  lead- 
ing a  band.  The  card  enclosed  read:  "To 
The  Monster  Leading  the  Band,  with  all 
my  love  on  your  twenty-first  birthday, 
Kerm.'  He  used  to  send  me  wires  begin- 
ning 'Dear  Monster,'  and,  since  the  wires 
were  usually  quite  affectionate,  I  could 
just  imagine  Western  Union  scratching  its 
incorporated  head! 

"Nowadays  Kermit  calls  me  'Ginny'  or, 
when  he's  a  little  bit  mad  at  me,  'Virginia'; 
I  call  him  'Kerm'  or  'Darling'  or,  when  I 
get  a  little  bit  mad  at  him,  'Ker-mit.' 

"The  woman,  they  say,  is  usually  the 
first  to  know  it's  love  .  .  .  but  I  had  such  a 
full  life  in  terms  of  work,  was  still  think- 
ing in  terms  of  Doing  Something  in  the 
theatre,  that  I  wasn't  the  first  to  know.  Or 
let's  put  it  that  I  didn't  know  that  I  knew. 
Until,  one  night,  about  four  or  five  months 
after  we'd  started  to  go  together,  he  just 
told  me  his  feelings.  Then  I  knew,  and  a 
couple  of  weeks  later  we  were  planning 
our  wedding. 

"We  had  kind  of  a  simple  wedding  at 
Kermit's  brother's  apartment.  I  wore  a 
soft,  pale  blue  wool  dress,  brown  suede 
shoes  and — as  a  concession  to  hats,  which 
I  never  wear — a  small  brown  velvet  calot. 
And  I  carried  Kerm's  gardenias.  And  all 
was  well  and  wonderful,  except  that  the 
producers  of  the  show  I  was  doing,  who 
were  supposed  to  write  me  out  of  the 
show  that  week,  wrote  me  out  the  wrong 
week  .  .  .  which  meant  that  we  had  only 
a  two-day  honeymoon  in  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  where  we  went  on  a 
hike  and  got  lost  on  a  mountain  top.  But  to 
get  lost  on  a  mountain  top,  when  you're 
honeymooning,  is  a  lovely  thing.  And  it's 
been  a  lovely  thing  ever  since,  rich  and 
warm,  and  gay,  and  good.  .  .  . 

"I'll  never  forget  Kermit,  for  instance, 
when  our  first  son,  David,  was  born.  How 
jealous  I  was  that  I  had  to  be  in  the  hospi- 
tal and  not  around  town  to  see  how  Ker- 
mit was  behaving.  For,  judging  from  all 
the  stories  I  heard,  all  the  stories  you  hear 
about  all  'new'  fathers — that  was  Kermit 
in  composite!  I  was  told  that  he  went 
about,  in  his  office,  at  Sardi's  restaurant, 
everywhere,  creating  the  unmistakable  im- 
pression that  nobody  but  Kermit  Bloom- 
garden  had  ever  had  a  son! 

"OriLL,  I  did  share  a  most  touching  mo- 
^  ment.  In  the  hospital,  Kermit  told  me 
what  it  meant  to  him  to  see  David  for  the 
first  time.  'I  just  looked  at  him  through 
the  glass,'  Kerm  said,  'when  he  was  ten 
minutes  old.  And  the  minute  I  looked  at 
him,  I  thought:  I  love  him.'  That  was  the 
clue  to  the  kind  of  a  father  Kermit  was 
going  to  be.  Because  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  head;  it  was  the  heart.  .  .  . 

"That  was  the  clue  to  the  kind  of  a 
father  he  is,  for  I  can't  tell  you  the  love, 
the  mutual  love,  that  exists  between  Kerm 
and  the  boys!  He  has  such  an  affection 
for  these  children,  such  a  pal-relationship 
with  them. 

"I'll  sit  here  and  watch  them  wrestling 
on  the  floor.  Or  Kermit  will  be  showing 
them,  to  the  music  of  Alec  Templeton's 
Christopher  Robin  records,  how  they 
change  the  guard  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  three  of  them  marching  up  and  down, 
stiff -legged,  kicking  up  one  foot  as,  in  our 
dining  room,  they  solemnly  change  the 
guard  at  Buckingham  Palace! 

"If  Kermit  has  a  break  of  an  hour  or  so 
between  rehearsals,  he'll  get  in  a  taxi 
and  come  home,  so  dearly  does  he  love  to 
be  with  the  children.  If  we're  going  out  to 
dinner,  I  don't  meet  him  downtown,  he 
comes  home  and  picks  me  up — just  to  see 
those  boys. 


"I  get  such  a  rich,  warm  feeling  about 
his  attachment  to  the  children,"  Virginia 
said,  "such  a  sense  of  sharing.  And  we  do 
share,  all  five  of  us — for  our  Florence,  the 
boys'  'Flo-Flo,'  must  come  into  any  story 
of  the  Bloomgardens.  She's  cook,  friend, 
nurse,  extremely  intelligent  in  handling 
the  children  .  .  .  they  love  her,  have  fun 
with  her.  Let  any  family  plan  be  made, 
such  as  a  trip  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  or  the  photographers  from  Radio- 
TV  Mirror  coming  here  to  take  our  pic- 
tures for  this  story,  and  Johnny  will  say: 
'Flo-Flo,  too.'  'You're  a  good  cooker,' 
David  tells  her. 

"Kermit  and  I  share  our  problems  with 
them,  too — such  as  where  we  will  take  a 
house  for  the  summer  or  any  plan  that 
may  mean  a  change.  We  share  our  friends 
with  them — on  school  nights  (they  go  to 
nursery  school),  they  eat  early.  But  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  eat  with  us 
and  with  our  close  friends,  so  that  they 
have  a  feeling  of  friendship  with  adults 
as  well  as  with  children. 

"1"  ike  Kermit,  I  try  to  regulate  myself 
•*-*  and  my  work,"  Virginia  said,  "so  that  I 
can  be  with  the  children  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. That  is  why — one  'why' — I  love 
doing  the  Rosemary  show.  I  have  the  fun 
of  working,  yet  not  at  an  all-day  job,  so 
that  I  can  be,  and  pretty  much  am,  a  full- 
time  wife  and  mother.  Another  joy  of  the 
Rosemary  show  is  that  Juliet  Forbes,  who 
plays  Rosemary's  best  friend,  Blondie,  is 
my  best  friend  in  real  life.  Julie — Mrs. 
Carl  Hess — also  has  two  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl.  They  live  only  a  few  blocks 
from  us  and  our  children  are  best  friends, 
too.     All  eight  of  us  are  best  friends! 

"Speaking  of  myself  in  the  mother  role 
reminds  me  of  a  story  with  which,"  Vir- 
ginia laughed,  "I'll  sign  off.  One  day,  not 
long  ago,  Flo-Flo  was  sick,  I  was  working, 
the  children,  in  nursery  school,  were  com- 
ing home  at  noon.  Since  the  Rosemary 
show  ends  at  twelve,  I  had  a  mad  rush  to 
get  into  a  taxi_  and  home  in  time  to  pre- 
pare their  lunch.  When  I  got  home, 
phones  were  ringing,  the  boys  were  diffi- 
cult and  I  was  exasperated.  They  sat  to- 
gether at  the  kitchen  table,  kicking  each 
other,  with  resultant  howls  and  when  I 
said — sharply,  I'm  afraid — 'David,  you're 
old  enough  to  know  better!'  the  reply  was: 
'I'm  going  to  froke  ('Froke,'  translated, 
means  shoot)  you  dead — after  lunch.'  I 
ignored  him.  Between  soup  and  sand- 
wiches, however,  he  went  into  his  room, 
got  his  little  cap  gun,  loaded  it,  put  it  on 
top  of  the  washing  machine,  resumed  his 
meal. 

"  'Are  you  really  going  to  froke  her?' 
small  John  inquired. 

'"Yes,  I  am.' 

"  'But  David,  she's  the  only  one  who  can 
drive  the  car!' 

"I  was  indispensable,"  Virginia  said, 
making  a  funny  face.  "I  thought  Johnny 
was  going  to  plead  for  my  life,  was  going 
to  say  he  loved  me,  but — "  she  laughed 
aloud,  "the  rewards  of  a  mother's  love! 

"Actually,  the  rewards  are  just  what  I 
knew  they  would  be,"  Virginia  added, 
"when  Kermit  and  I  first  started  going  out 
together.  A  life  that  is  deeply  happy,  sat- 
isfying, gay,  and  good,  and  fun.  Yes,  truly 
I'm  the  richest  girl  in  the  world." 


LET'S  VISIT  VAUGHN! 

The  Monroe  home's  a  happy  haven 

for  the  wandering  minstrel 

between  musical  flittings.    See  it, 

read  all  about  it  in 
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For  Elinor  Warren,  1952  is  a  year  of  dreams  come  true 

In  February — her  debut  as  a  singer.  In  June — her  wedding  to^ 
John  Troy  Small  of  Washington,  D.  C.  They  will  be  married 
in  the  lovely  Congregational  Church  in  New  Canaan, 
Connecticut.  There  will  be  four  bridesmaids,  a  maid  of  honor — 
and  Elinor,  a  happy  and  entrancing  bride. 


Elinor  Warren  has  light  golden  hair  and 
sparkling  hazel  eyes.  Her  skin  is  exquisite,  so 
very  soft  and  smooth.  It  would  be  any  girl's 
dream  complexion.  Elinor's  face  speaks  out  to 
you  the  minute  you  see  her — shows  you  the  gay, 
unaffected  charming  girl  that  is  her  Inner  Self. 


Elinor's  ring 


Elinor  Warren — Her  complexion  is  a 
delightful  rose-and-white.  "I  couldn't 
do  without  Pond's  Cold  Cream  for 
cleansing,"  she  says,  "and  it  makes 
my  skin  feel  so  soft." 


llie  prettier  you  look 


;:$»■»* 


tke  happier  you  are  _  zzuroi^  «^* 


Isn't  it  wonderful — the  way  you  have 
the  nicest  feeling  of  confidence  when  you 
know  you  look  your  very  loveliest. 

Elinor  feels  a  fresh,  soft  complexion  is 
one  of  every  girl's  beauty  "musts."  For 
her  delicately  lovely  skin,  she  uses  Pond's 
Cold  Cream.  "I  can't  imagine  a  nicer  cream 
than  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she  says.  "It 
leaves  my  skin  feeling  just  wonderful,  so 
fresh  and  smooth." 

Your  skin  can  give  you  an  extra  touch  of 
loveliness  when  you  help  it  with  this 
special  Pond's  cream  care. 


Every  night,  and  for  day  cleansings,  too, 
cream  your  face  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream, 
as  Elinor  does.  This  is  the  way: 

Hot  Stimulation — a  good    hot  water  splashing. 

Cream  Cleanse — swirl  light,  fluffy  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  over  face,  throat  to  soften  dirt  and  make- 
up, sweep  them  from  pore  openings.  Tissue  off. 

Cream  Rinse — more  Pond's  Cold  Cream  now,  to 
rinse  off  last  traces  of  dirt,  leave  skin  immac- 
ulate,. Tissue  off — lightly. 

Cold  Stimulation — a  tonic  cold  water  splash. 

Now — can't  you  see  how  fresh  and  lovely 
your  skin  looks?  And  doesn't  it  feel  soft, 
wonderfully  clean? 


IT'S  NOT  VANITY  to  want  to  show  your  prettiest  face.  When 
you  know  you  look  your  very  nicest,  you  gain  a  bright  new- 
confidence  that  attracts  friends  to  you  on  sight. 
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Corliss  Archer — Wonderful  Whack 


(Continued  from  page  43) 
them,  very  often. 

"I  had  a  terrible  time  on  the  radio 
show  because  I  didn't  want  to  disappoint 
the  many  fans  of  my  Corliss  Archer 
counterpart.  Corliss  is  a  part  of  me,  some- 
body I  love  and  understand,  and  I  want 
people  to  still  think  of  me  as  Corliss 
despite  the  fact  that  in  real  life  I  wanted 
to  be  my  husband's  wife  and  now  a 
mother!  I  couldn't  let  the  fans  know  until 
the  last  minute  that  I  was  going  to  have 
a  baby.  I  just  couldn't." 

Odds  are  that  Janet  will  still  be  accept- 
able as  Corliss  long  after  she  becomes  a 
mother  because  she  still  looks  like  Cor- 
liss, talks  like  Corliss,  is  Corliss  in  real- 
life.  Her  petite  figure  is  just  perfect  for 
skirts  and  sweaters.  Her  long  bob  looks 
adorable  in  a  teenager's  dream  of  sophis- 
tication— the  horse's  tail  coiffure.  She  has 
a  peaches  and  cream  complexion,  twinkling 
brown  eyes  and  a  pert  face  that  looks  as 
naive  as  a  high  school  sophomore's.  If  her 
looks  are  deceiving,  the  bubbling  Waldo 
personality  clinches  the  illusion.  Janet  is 
as  effervescent,  fresh  and  unspoiled  as  the 
teenagers  she  portrays  so  well.  And  it  was 
this  very  freshness  and  charm  which  at- 
tracted Robert  E.  Lee,  brilliant  young 
writer  of  the  Railroad  Hour,  four  years 
ago  when  he  asked  Janet  to  be  his  wife.  ' 

"Oh,  and  he  is,"  sighs  Janet,  "so  won- 
derful! He's  so  beautifully  patiently  im- 
patient with  me." 

'Translated,  that  means  Bob  takes  cute 
■*•  Janet  and  her  many  "household  inci- 
dents" in  his  stride.  Reserved,  quiet,  easy- 
going, Bob  is  a  good  balance  for  his  bouncy, 
carefree  wife. 

Bob,  as  most  husbands  would,  likes  their 
attractive  Sherman  Oaks,  California,  house 
to  appear  shiny  and  spotless.  He  en- 
courages Janet  to  see  that  it  is  in  good 
order  at  all  times.  But  Janet,  who  is  as 
personally  immaculate  as  they  come,  ad- 
mits she'd  rather  visit  her  many  friends 
than  stay  home  and  straighten  out  a  room. 

Janet's  attempts  at  cooking  are  always 
good  for  a  laugh  to  her  friends.  "I  have 
people  I've  been  trying  to  coax  to  dinner 
for  years  and  they  won't  come.  The  cow- 
ards! They've  been  frightened  by  the 
propaganda  they've  heard."  It's  propa- 
ganda, however,  which  has  been  jointly 
spread  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  over  the  four 
years  of  trial  and  error  Janet  has  had  in 
the   kitchen. 

Cooking,  it  seems,  is  not  an  art  Janet 
has  mastered,  although  she  claims  she's 
improved  since  that  first  terrible  evening 
when  Bob  had  invited  some  very  im- 
portant persons  to  dinner.  Janet  had  in- 
sisted, as  any  good  conscientious  bride 
should,  on  cooking  it  herself.  "It  will  flat- 
ter them,"  she  explained  to  her  dubious 
husband. 

Came  the  eventful  day,  and  for  once 
Janet  was  detained  until  5:30  P.M.  at 
the  studio  rehearsing.  The  guests  were  ex- 
pected at  6:30.  Undaunted,  Janet  popped 
her  roast  into  the  oven,  along  with  the 
potatoes.  "I  learned  later  that  the  roast 
wasn't  too  good  a  cut  of  meat."  Then,  hur- 
riedly, Janet  began  to  put  a  tomato  aspic 
together. 

"You  know,"  Janet  says  with  just  a  trace 
of  the  mystified  expression  she  wore  that 
evening,  "the  aspic  didn't  freeze  and  in 
desperation  I  tried  to  serve  it  covered 
with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  chopped  wal- 
nuts. It  looked  all  right  in  the  mold  but 
when  people  started  dishing  it  up,  it 
R  looked  like  tomato  soup.  But  that  wasn't 
M  all.  I  had  only  purchased  six  rolls  since 
there  were  just  four  of  us  and  they 
caught  on  fire   in  the  oven.   Periodically, 


as  I  worked  desperately  over  the  hot  stove, 
Bob  would  stomp  into  the  kitchen.  'Isn't 
it  done  yet,'  he'd  whisper.  'I  smell  some- 
thing that  smells  done!'- 

"At  last,  at  9:30,  I  served  dinner.  The 
guests  were  terribly  polite — and  so  hungry 
that  I  guess  they  couldn't  speak.  The  roast 
was  positively  rare — and  tough.  And  the 
potatoes — well,  you'd  put  your  fork  into 
them  and  they'd  just  scoot  off  the  plate. 
It  was  a  miserable  dinner  and,  to  this  day, 
Bob  doesn't  speak  of  it  but  turns  slightly 
pale  whenever  I  bring  up  the  subject." 

So  Janet  and  Bob  don't  take  chances  on 
important  people  any  more.  "We  have  my 
mother  help  or  Bob  has  the  dinner  catered. 
We  had  important  guests  right  after  Bob 
hit  upon  this  catering  even  though  I  told 
Bob  I'd  do  much  better.  But  he  wouldn't 
listen  to  me.  He  just  had  the  dinner 
brought  in,  before  the  guests  arrived,  and 
everything  seemed  perfect. 

"Excepting,"  giggled  Janet,  "it  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  wonderfully  delicious 
little  sauces  over  equally  exotic  solid  food. 
We  hadn't  the  vaguest  idea  what  any  of  it 
was.  Our  guests  were  completely  amazed 
at  my  having  cooked  this  gourmet's  delight. 
Bob  had  promised  to  kill  me  if  I  told  them 
our  dinner  was  catered  so  I  graciously 
accepted  their  compliments.  When  the 
women  began  asking  for  the  recipes,  I  was 
more  embarrassed  than  I'd  been  when 
dinner  didn't  turn  out  at  all.  Then  I  had 
an  idea. 

"  'Oh,  you  must  ask  Bob,'  I  said  in  my 
most  casual  manner,  not  looking  at  him. 
'They're  his  favorite  recipes!'  Poor  Bob. 
He  knows  less  about  cooking  than  I  do.  He 
hemmed  and  hawed  over  each  dish.  Any 
resemblance  to  the  ingredients  he  finally 
concocted  and  the  beautiful  dishes  on  the 
table  was  more  than  accidental — it  was 
amazing!" 

Janet  and  Bob  used  to  eat  many  meals 
out.  But  this  was  before  Bob  gave  Janet 
a  deep  freeze  for  a  birthday  present,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  this  would  help  her  learn 
to  cook.  The  freezer  came  stocked  with 
food — steaks,  hamburger,  ice  cream.  Janet 
learned  how  to  defrost  and  broil  steaks  in 
no  time  and  they  lived  like  royalty  on 
steaks  and  ice  cream.  But  now  Janet  is 
worried — "The  only  thing  that's  left  is  ham- 
burger, and  how  do  you  fix  forty  pounds 
of  hamburger  so  that's  it's  edible  for  forty 
meals?" 

'T'heir  favorite  meal  is  Sunday  dinner — 
■*■  which  Janet's  mother  always  cooks.  "We 
never  miss  that.  Although  Bob  loves  to  fly 
his  own  plane  on  Sunday,  his  only  free 
time,  he  always  makes  it  back  to  Mom's 
house  for  dinner.  Once  we'd  had  a  quarrel 
and  the  only  way  I  could  think  to  punish 
Bob  was  by  depriving  him  of  my  mother's 
dinner  for  a  month.  He  was  really  heart- 
broken and  made  up  immediately." 

Bob  and  Janet  have  such  fun  together 
that  there's  little'  time  left  for  quarreling. 
"Just  like  any  newlyweds,  we  used  to 
squabble,  but  we've  mellowed.  Bob  has 
such  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor  he  has 
me  laughing — at  myself — in  no  time.  But, 
then,  we  never  got  really  mad.  For  ex- 
ample, I  never  thought  of  going  home  to 
Mother.  Now,  I  wouldn't  dare  because  Bob 
would  be  there,  waiting  for  dinner." 

Life  today  has  never  seemed  fuller  or 
richer  to  the  Lees,  who  are  eagerly  await- 
ing their  baby's  arrival,  due  early  in  June, 
Janet  thinks.  They  don't  really  care  what 
their  first-born  is,  boy  or  girl — "just  so 
it's  a  little  baby,"  sighs  Janet.  Janet  is 
busy  turning  her  spare  bedroom  into  a 
nursery  with  a  dream  of  a  baby  bed  and 
oodles  of  baby  clothes  which  she  loves 
to  show  off. 


The  Lees'  friends  used  to  kid  them  about 
the  baby  by  insisting  "it"  would  play 
second  fiddle  to  their  dog,  Lady  Ophelia. 
As  a  lady,  "Ophie,"  a  pedigreed  Welsh 
terrier,  gets  the  run  of  the  hotfse. 

"We  love  Ophie  as  much  as  people,"  de- 
fended Janet,  "and  when  she  had  two  little 
puppies  we  named  the  first  one  People. 
The  second  we  call  Perkimore,  after  its 
vitamins.  You  bet  Ophie,  Pepe  and  Perky 
have  a  very  special  place  in  our  hearts. 
But  really  nothing  will  compare  to  the 
love  we'll  have  for  our  baby.  We  think 
we'll  try  for  a  family  of  two  or  three,  just 
like  Ophie." 

Having  been  in  the  entertainment  busi- 
ness for  many  years,  Janet  is  wisely  aware 
of  the  pitfalls  it  offers  a  woman  combining 
career  with  marriage.  "And  I  don't  intend 
it's  happening  to  me,"  she  said. 

"T've  turned  down  many  opportunities, 
-1  and  even  the  chance  of  playing  Corliss 
on  TV,  just  to  keep  my  life  uncluttered  and 
my  time  free  for  my  husband.  He's  tried 
to  keep  free  time  for  me  by  beginning  his 
writing  hours  at  5  A.M.  This  doesn't  affect 
me,  as  I  usually  don't  arise  until  9.  He 
doesn't  even  take  time  from  his  work  to 
come  in  and  wake  me,  instead  he  calls  on 
his  phone  from  the  next  room." 

That  isn't  as  confusing  as  it  sounds.  The 
Lees  have  their  own  telephones,  and  for 
good  reason,  too.  Janet  has  telephonitis. 

"Bob  used  to  die  because  I  tied  up  the 
line  for  hours  just  chattering — a  habit  I 
love  and  wouldn't  break.  As  he  worked  at 
home  he  couldn't  get  important  calls,  so 
he  made  a  bargain  with  me.  If  I'd  answer 
the  phone,  'Lawrence  and  Lee  Productions' 
— which  is  his  and  business  partner  Jerry 
Lawrence's  title — like  a  secretary  in  his 
office,  then  he  said  I  could  have  a  line  of 
my  own.  We  tried  it  and  it  works  just 
beautifully.  Now  he  doesn't  dare  use  my 
phone   without   asking." 

While  this  solved  one  problem,  it  didn't 
solve  another.  Even  though  Janet  can't  tie 
up  his  line,  Bob  finds  she  is  still  oblivious 
to  everything  while  chattering  on  her  own 
phone.  Therefore,  he  has  to  write  her  notes 
concerning  pertinent  business,  such  as 
the  eggs  she's  left  cooking  on  the  stove, 
or  the  fact  they've  guests  coming  in  twenty 
minutes. 

"And  he  can  be  so  stuffy,"  she  wailed, 
"when  he  says  in  his  most  authorish  tone, 
'We'll  be  finished  in  five  minutes,  won't 
we?'  We,  meaning  me.  That's  the  way  he 
talks  to  me  when  he's  annoyed  about 
something.  'My,  we're  burning  a  lot  of 
things,  aren't  we?'  But  I  love  him,  he's  so 
wonderful!" 

Janet's  idea  of  sheer  heaven  would  be 
to  work  with  her  husband  on  a  radio  or 
TV  show.  "Then  we'd  be  together  every 
minute!" 

As  it  is,  the  Lees  share  more  hours  to- 
gether than  the  average  couple.  They 
bought  their  attractive  redwood  bungalow, 
on  a  charming  street  in  Sherman  Oaks, 
fifteen  minutes  after  they'd  first  seen  it! 
They  noticed  the  compact  valley  house  and 
fell  in  love  with  it.  The  real  estate  agent 
was  right  there  and  in  no  time  at  all  they 
were  home  owners.  Janet  claims  the  house 
still   isn't  furnished  properly. 

But  the  only  real  complaint  she  has,  if 
she  has  any,  is  her  lack  of  offers  to  portray 
dramatic  roles.  Roles  as  adult  and  sophis- 
ticated as  she'd  actually  like  to  be — and 
sometimes  imagines  that  she  is. 

"Oh,  well,"  smiled  Janet  with  her  most 
grown-up  look,  "I'll  have  you  know  a 
talent  scout  asked  me  recently  if  I  thought 
I  could  play  a  young  lady.  Isn't  that 
peachy?  I've  really  never  been  so  flat- 
tered!" 


nside  Radio 

All  Times  Listed  Are  Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time. 


Monday  through  Friday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning   Programs 


8:30 
8:45 

Do  You  Remember? 

Local  Program 
8:55  Ken  Carson 
Show 

Local  Program 
Pauline  Frederick 
8:55  Hollywood  News 

Renfro  Valley 
Country  Store 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Alex  Dreier,  News 
Clevelandaires 

Robert  Hurleigh 
Tell  Your  Neighbor 
Harmony  Rangers 

Breakfast  Club 

Views  of  America 
Barnyard  Follies 
Joan  Edwards  Show 

10:00 
10:15 
10:25 

10:30 
10:45 

Welcome  Travelers 
Double  or  Nothing 

Cecil  Brown 
Faith  in  Our  Time 
News,  Frank 
Singiser 

Take  A  Number 
10:55  Talk  Back 

My  True  Story 
Whispering  Streets 

Against  the  Storm 

Arthur  Godfrey 

11:00 
11:15 

11:30 
11:45 

Strike  It  Rich 

Bob  and  Ray 
Dave  Garroway 

Ladies  Fair 
11:25  News,  Les 

Nichols 
Queen  For  A  Day 

Lone  Journey 
When  A  Girl  Marries 

Break  the  Bank 

Grand  Slam 
Rosemary 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 

News 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Jack  Berch 

Wendy  Warren 

12:15 

Kate  Smith  Show 

Capital  Commentary 
with  Baukhage 

Victor  Lindlahr 

Aunt  Jenny 

12:30 

12:25  News,  Frank 
Singiser 

Helen  Trent 

12:45 

Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Bob  Poole 

Local  Program 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

The  Hometowners 

Harvey  Harding 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Big  Sister 

1:15 

Pickens  Party 

Cedric  Foster 

Ted  Malone 

Ma  Perkins 

1:30 

George  Hicks 

Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45 

Songs,  Eve  Young 

1 :55  Les  Higbie 

The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 

Ralph  Edwards  Show 

Dixieland  Matinee 

Mary  Margaret 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15 

McBride 

Perry  Mason 

2:25 

News,  Sam  Hayes 

2:30 

Live  Like  A 

Say  It  With  Music 

Daily  Double 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 

2:45 

Millionaire 
2:55  News 

2:35  Family  Circle 
with  Walter 
Kiernan 

The  Brighter  Day 

3:00 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

Poole's  Paradise 

Joe  Emerson's 
Hymn  Time 

Hilltop  House 

3:15 

Road  of  Life 

3:25  News 

Mary  Marlin 

House  Party 

3:30 

Pepper  Young 

Poole's  Paradise 

3:40  Cedric  Adams 

3:45 

Right  to  Happiness 

Evelyn  Winters 

Carl  Smith  Sings 
3:50  Radie  Harris 

4:00 

Backstage  Wife 

Local  Program 

Betty  Crocker 

Johnson  Family 

4:15 

Stella  Dallas 

4:25  News,  Frank 

Singiser 
Mert's  Record  Ad- 

The Chicagoans 

4:30 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Dean  Cameron 

Treasury  Bandstand 

4:45 

Woman  In  My  House 

ventures 

Manhattan 
Maharajah 

4:55  News 

5:00 

Just  Plain  Bill 

The  Green  Hornet 

1  .Big  Jon  and  Sparky 

Barnyard  Follies 

5:15 

Front  Page  Farrell 

Mark  Trail 

5:30 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Wild  Bill  Hickok  2. 

Fun  Factory  3. 

Hits  and  Misses 

5:45 

The  Doctor's  Wife 

5:55  News,  Cecil 
Brown 

World  Flight 
Reporter 

This  1  Believe 

1.  Sgt.  Preston  of  the  Yukon  (T,  Th) 

2.  Sky  King  (T,  Th) 

3.  Tom  Corbett  Space  Cadet  I T,  Th) 


Monday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 
6:05  Petite  Concert 
Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 

7:30 

7:45 

Richard  Harkness 
Echoes  From  the 

Tropics 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 

Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 

The  Lone  Ranger 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 

8:30 
8:45 

The  Railroad  Hour 
Voice  of  Firestone 

Woman  of  the  Year 

— Bette  Davis 
Crime  Does  Not  Pay 

Henry  J.  Taylor 
World  Wide  Flashes 
The  Big  Hand 
8:55  John  Conte 

Suspense 
Talent  Scouts 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Telephone  Hour 
Band  of  America 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Crime  Fighters 
War  Front-Home 
Front 

Paul  Whiteman  Teen 
Club 

Lux  Radio  Theatre 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:35 

At  Goodman's 

Musical  Album 
Robert  Montgomery 
Dangerous  Assign- 
ment 

Frank  Edwards 
1  Love  A  Mystery 
Bands  for  Bonds 

News  of  Tomorrow 
Dream  Harbor 
Time  For  Defense 

Bob  Hawk  Show 
Rex  Allen  Show 

Evening 

Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

6:00    Bob  Warren 

Local  Programs 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

You  and  the  World 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

Curt  Massey 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

Richard  Harkness 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

Echoes  from  the 
Tropics 

Dinner  Date 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith  Show 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Silver  Eagle 

Peggy  Lee  Show 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Cavalcade  of  America 

Black  Museum — Or- 

Newsstand Theatre 

People  Are  Funny 

8:15 

son  Welles 

8:30 

Barrie  Craig, 

Dr.  Kildare — Lew 

Escape  With  Me 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  North 

8:45 

Investigator 

Ayres  &  Lionel 
Barrymore 

8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Bob  Hope  Show 

News,  Bill  Henry 

America's  Town 

Life  With  Luigi 

9:05 

Official  Detective 

Meeting  of  the  Air 

9:30 

Fibber  McGee  and 

Mysterious  Traveler 

Louella  Parsons 

9:45 

Molly 

E.  D.  Canham,  News 

9:35  Pursuit 
9:55  The  Line  Up 

10:00 

Eddie  Cantor  Show 

Frank  Edwards 

News  of  Tomorrow 

Candidates  &  Issues 

10:15 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

10:30 

Robert  Montgomery 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 

10:35 

Man  called  X— 

Dance  Bands 

United  or  Not 

works 

Wednesday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 
6:05  Petite  Concert 
Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Richard  Harkness 
The  Playboys 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Halls  of  Ivy 

The  Great  Gilder- 
sleeve 

M-G-M  Musical 

Comedy  Theatre 
International  Airport 

Mystery  Theatre 

Top  Guy 

8:55  John  Conte 

Big  Town  with 

Walter  Greaza 
Or.  Christian 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Groucho  Marx,  You 

Bet  Your  Life 
Big  Story 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Out  of  the  Thunder 
Family  Theatre 

Mr.  President 
Crossfire 

Red  Skelton 
Bing  Crosby 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:35 

Silent  Men,  Doug 

Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Robert  Montgomery 
Music  Room 

Frank  Edwards 
1  Love  A  Mystery 
Dance  Bands 

News  of  Tomorrow 
Dream  Harbor 
Latin  Quarter. 
Orchestra 

Boxing  Bouts 

News,  Charles  Col- 
lingwood 

Thursday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 

Lionel  Ricau 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

You  and  the  World 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

Curt  Massey 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

Richard  Harkness 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

The  Playboys 

Rukeyser  Reports 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith  Show 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Silver  Eagle 

Peggy  Lee  Show 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Father  Knows  Best 

Modern  Casanova — 

Cafe  Istanbul, 

F.B.I,  in  Peace  and 

8:15 

Errol  Flynn 

Marlene  Dietrich 

War 

8:30 

Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  of 

Hardy  Family  with 

Defense  Attorney 

Hallmark  Playhouse 

8:45 

Lost  Persons 

Mickey  Rooney 
Lewis  Stone 

with  Mercedes 

McCambridge 

8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Dragnet 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Ted  Mack's  Original 

Mr.  Chameleon 

9:05 

Rod  &  Gun  Club 

Amateur  Hour 

9:25  News 

9:30 

Counter  Spy 

Reporters'  Roundup 

Stars  in  the  Air 

9:45 

Foreign  Reporter 

10:00 

Your  Hit  Parade 

Frank  Edwards 

News  of  Tomorrow 

Hollywood  Sound- 

10:15 

I  Love  A  Mystery 

Club  Can-Do 

Stage 

10:30 

Robert  Montgomery 

Dance  Bands 

Presidential  Profiles 

10:35 

Music  Box 

_ 

Friday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 

Lionel  Ricau 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

Dwight  Cooke 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

Curt  Massey 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

Richard  Harkness 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

The  Playboys 

Mr.  Mystery 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Lone  Ranger 

Club  15 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Roy  Rogers 

Maisie  with  Ann 

Richard  Diamond 

Musicland,  U.S.A.— 

8:15 

Sothern 

with  Dick  Powell 

Earl  Wrightson 

8:30 

Dean  Martin  and 

Gracie  Fields  Show 

This  Is  Your  F.B.I. 

Big  Time  with 

8:45 

Jerry  Lewis 

8:55  John  Conte 

Georgie  Price 

9:00 

Mario  Lanza  Show 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Ozzie  &  Harriet 

Doris  Day  Show 

9:05 

Magazine  Theatre 

, 

9:30 

NBC  Presents  Short 

Armed  Forces 

Mr.  District  Attorney 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 

9:45 

Story 

Review 

9:55  News,  Win  Elliot 

works 

10:00 

Nightbeat 

Frank  Edwards 

Boxing  Bouts 

Robert  Trout,  News 

10:15 

I  Love  A  Mystery 

10:05  Capital  Cloak- 

10:30 

Robert  Montgomery 

Dance  Bands 

Sports  Page 

room 

10:35 

Portraits  in  Sports 

R 
M 

75 
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Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning   Programs 


8:30 

Howdy  Doody 

Local  Program 

No  School  Today 

Renfro  Valley 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

News  of  America 
Garden  Gate 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

Archie  Andrews 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 

Local  Program 

Leslie  Nichols,  News 
Helen  Hall 

Space  Patrol 

St.  Louis  Melodies 
Galen  Drake 
Quiz  Kids 

11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

My  Secret  Story 
News,  Earl  Godwin 
Hollywood  Love 
Story 

Your  Home  Beautiful 
Georgia  Crackers 
Army  Field  Band 

New  Junior  Junction 
Journeys  Into  Jazz 

News,  Bill  Shadel 
11:05  Let's  Pretend 
Give  and  Take 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

News 

Public  affairs 

U.  S.  Marine  Band 

Man  on  the  Farm 

101  Ranch  Boys 
American  Farmer 

Theatre  of  Today 

Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 
12:55  Cedric  Adams 

1:00 
1:15 

1:30 

1:45 

National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Cadets  on  Parade 

Soldier's  Serenade 
Jerry  and  Skye 

Symphonies  For 
Youth— Alfred 
Wallenstein 

Navy  Hour 
Vincent  Lopez  Show 

Grand  Central 
1 :25  It  Happens 

Every  Day 
City  Hospital 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

Coffee  in  Washington 

2:25  News,  Sam 

Hayes 
Macalester  Singers 

Dance  Music 

Music  With  the  Girls 
Make  Way  For  Youth 

3:00 

3:15 

3:30 
3:45 

Music  Rendezvous 
U.  S.  Army  Band 

Caribbean  Crossroad 

3:25  News  Cecil 

Brown 
Bands  For  Bonds 

Report  From  Over- 
seas 

Adventures  in 
Science 

Farm  News 

Correspondents' 
Scratch  Pad 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

Musical  Portraits 
Mind  Your  Manners 

Sport  Parade 
Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

Racing 

Stan  Dougherty 

Presents 
Cross  Section,  U.S.A. 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Big  City  Serenade 
Bob  Considine,  News 

Matinee  at 
Meadowbrook 

5:55  News,  Baukhage 

Tea  and  Crumpets 

Sigmund  Spaeth 
Club  Time 

P.F.C.  Eddie  Fischer 
Treasury  Bandstand 

Eve 

6:00 
( 6:15 

6:30 

6:45 

iiiiifi    Progra 

Bob  Warren 

News,  H.  V,  Kalten- 

born 
NBC  Symphony, 

Arturo  Toscanini 

conducting 

•IIS 

Harmony  Rangers 

Preston  Sellers 

Roger  Renner  Trio 
6:05  Una  Mae 

Carlisle 
Harry  Wismer 

Talking  It  Over 

News,  Ed  Morgan 
U.N.  On  Record 

Sports  Roundup 

Larry  LeSueur,  News 

7:00 
7:15 

7:30 
7:45 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 
Twin  Views  of  the 

News 
Down  You  Go 
7:55  Cecil  Brown 

As  We  See  It 
Bert  Andrews 

The  Great  Adventure 

This  I  Believe 
7:05  At  the  Chase 

Operation  Under- 
ground 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Jane  Ace,  Disc 

Jockey 
Inside  Bob  and  Ray 

The  Great  Day  Show 

MGM  Theatre  of 
the  Air 

Saturday  Night 
Dancing  Party 

Gene  Autry  Show 
Tarzan 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Judy  Canova  Show 
Grand  Ole  Opry 

Lombardo  Land 

Gangbusters 
9:25  Win  Elliot 
Broadway's  My 
Beat 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Vaughn  Monroe 
Show 

Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lower 
Basin  Street 

Chicago  Theatre  of 
the  Air 

At  the  Shamrock 

Music  From  Clare- 
mont  Hotel 

Robert  Trout,  News 
10:05  Robert  Q's 
Waxworks 

Sunday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

String  Quartet 

Moments  On  the 
Mountain 

Lyrically  Speaking 

Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 

9:00 
9:15 

9:30 
9:45 

World  News  Roundup 
We  Hold  These 

Truths 
Carnival  of  Books 
Faith  in  Action 

Elder  Michaux 
Back  to  God 

Milton  Cross  Album 
Voice  of  Prophecy 

Trinity  Choir 
World  News  Roundup 

Organ  Concert 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

National  Radio 

Pulpit 
Art  of  Living 
News,  Peter  Roberts 

Radio  Bible  Class 
Voice  of  Prophecy 

Message  of  Israel 
College  Choir 

Church  of  the  Air 

11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

Faultless  Starch  Time 
Morninq  Serenade 
UN  is  My  Beat 
Song  Festival 

William  Hillman 
Dixie  Quartet 

Fine  Arts  Quartet 
Christian  in  Action 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Choir 
Bill  Shadel,  News 
11:35  Invitation  to 

Learning 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 

Viewpoint,  U.  S.  A. 

College  Choirs 

Concert  of  Europe 

People's  Platform 

12:15 

Jubilee  Singers 

12:30 

The  Eternal  Light 

News,  Hazel  Market 

Piano  Playhouse 

Howard  K.  Smith 

12:45 

Frank  and  Ernest 

Bill  Costello,  News 

1:00 

Critic  at  Large 

Fred  Van  Deventer 

Herald  of  Truth 

Syncopation,  Please! 

1:15 

"Mike  95" 

Organ  Moods 

1:30 

Univ.  of  Chicago 

Lutheran  Hour 

National  Vespers 

1:45 

Roundtable 

2:00 

The  Catholic  Hour 

Top  Tunes  with 
Trendler 

Back  to  the  Bible 

The  Symphonette 

2:15 

Bill  Cunningham 

2:30 

American  Forum  of 

Report  from 

Christian  Science 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic 

the  Air 

Pentagon 

Symphony,  Dmitri 

2:45 

Mitropoulos 

3:00 

Elmo  Roper 

Bandstand,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Week  Around 

3:15 

America's  Music 

the  World 

3:30 

Bob  Considine 

Air  Force  Hour 

Billy  Graham 

3:45 

John  Cameron 
Swayze,  News 

4:00 

The  Falcon  with  Les 
Damon 

Bobby  Benson 

Old  Fashioned 
Revival  Hour 

Music  For  You 

4:15 

This  Black  Book 

4:30 

Martin  Kane  with 

Matthew  Bell  with 

Hearthstone  of  the 

4:45 

Lloyd  Nolan 

Joseph  Cotton 

Death  Squad 

5:00 

Hollywood  Star 

The  Shadow 

Sammy  Kaye 

King  Arthur  God- 

5:15 

Playhouse 

Serenade 

frey's  Round  Table 

5:30 

Whitehall  1212 

True  Detective 

Greatest  Story  Ever 

World  News, 

Mysteries 

Told 

Robert  Trout 

5:45 

5:55  News,  Larry 
LeSueur 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Tales  of  Texas 

Rangers 
Tallulah  Bankhead 
.In  The  Big  Show 

Gabby  Hayes 

Nick  Carter 

6:55  Cedric  Foster 

Drew  Pearson 
Don  Gardner 

Here  ComesThe  Band 

My  Friend  Irma 
With  Marie  Wilson 

Our  Miss  Brooks 
with  Eve  Arden 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Under  Arrest 

Affairs  of  Peter 
Salem 

Concert  From  Canada 

Ted  Mack  Family 
Hour 

Jack  Benny  Show 
Amos  'n'  Andy 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Phil  Harris-Alice 

Faye  Show 
Theatre  Guild  of  the 

Air 

Singing  Marshall 
Enchanted  Hour 

Stop  the  Music 

Edgar  Bergen  Show 

Playhouse  on  Broad- 
way 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

$64  Question 

This  is  Europe 
John  J.  Anthony 

Walter  Winchell 
Meet  Corliss  Archer 

Three  Suns  Trio 

Screen  Guild  Theatre 
Meet  Millie 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Stars  in  Khaki  &  Blue 
Eileen  Christy  &  Co. 

Oklahoma  City 
Symphony 

Paul  Harvey 
Gloria  Parker 
George  E.  Sokolsky 

Robert  Trout,  News 
10:05  The  People  Act 
The  Choraliers 
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I  Y  program  highlights 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CHANNEL  6  MAY  11— JUNE  10 


Monday  through  Friday 


7:00   A.M.    Today    •    4  &  6 

Early  bird  Garroway  with  two  continuous  hours  of  news. 
0:00   A.M.   Breakfast  with  Music    •    4 
Morey  Amsterdam  delivers  the  laughs;  Milton  De  Lugg,  music. 
lOiOO   A.M.   Breakfast  Party    •    4  &  6 
Second  call  for  coffee  with  Mel  and  Illean  Martin. 
MO: 1 5    A.M.   Arthur   Godfrey    Time    •    2 
Relax  with  the  redhead  and  his  big  family  of  "little  Godfreys." 
10:30   A.M.    Winner  Take  All    •    4 

The  famous  audience  quiz  emceed  by  sharp-witted  Bill  Cullen. 
10:30   A.M.   Bride  and  Groom    •    2 

The  honeymoon  begins  as  John  Nelson  emcees,  Phil  Hanna  sings. 
10:45   A.M.   Al  JPearce  Show    •    2 

Variety-audience  participation  show  headlining  Al.  Arlene  Har- 
ris, Will  Wright,  Jo  Ann  Greer  and  the  Walter  Gross  Trio. 
11:30   A.M.   Strike  It  Rich    •    2  &  6 
Contestants,  with  personal  dilemmas,  try  for  cash  awards. 
12:00   Noon    The  Egg  and  M    •    2 
Serial  comedy  of  marital  problems  on  a  chicken  farm. 
12:00   Noon    ttuth  Lyons'  50  Club    •    4  &  S 
Luncheon  with  Ruth  and  her  intimate  program  of  fun  and  music. 
12:15    P.M.    Love  of  Life    •    2  &  6 
Daytime  drama  starring  Peggy  McCay  with  Paul  Potter. 
12:30   P.M.   Search  for  Tomorrow    •    2  &  G 
The  dramatic  story  of  conflict  within  one  family.    . 
1:30   P.M.   Garry  Moore  Show    •    2  &  6 
A  free-for-all  variety  emceed  by  Garry  and  spotlighting  Durward 
Kirby,  Denise  Lor  and  Ken  Carson. 
2:30   P.M.    Tfce  First  Hundred  Years    •    2  &  6 
The  life  and  headaches  of  a  young  married  couple. 
3:00   P.M.    The  Big  Payoff    •    4  &  6 
Randy  Merriman  and  Bess  Myerson  are  gracious  hosts  who  pay 
off  winners  with  beautiful,  fashionable,  women's  clothes. 
3:30   P.M.   Tfee  Bert  Parks  Show    •    2  &  6  (M,W,F) 
Bert  and  his  pals  bust  out  all  over  with  merry  variety. 
3:30   P.M.    Ralph  Edwards  Show    •    4 
Ralph  rollicks  through  30  minutes  of  fun  and  frolic. 
4:00   P.M.    Kate   Smith   Show    •    4    &   6 
The  big  hourful  of  great  entertainment  with  special  features  by 
Ted  Collins  and  Miss  Kate,  of  course,  pushing  the  moon. 
5:00   P.M.   Hawkins  Falls,  Pop.  6,200    •    4 
Continuous  story  of  life  in  typical,  small  American  town. 
7:15   P.M.    The  Goldbergs    •    4  &  6    (M,W,F) 
Episodes  of  the  famous  Bronx  family,  starring  Gertrude  Berg. 
7:30   P.M.   Those  Two    •    4  &  0  (M,W,F) 
Capsule-size  musical  comedy  with  Vivian  Blaine  and  Pinky  Lee. 
7:30   P.M.   Binah  Shore  Show    •    4   (T,  Th ) 
Guest  singing  stars  join  Dinah  in  songs  from  Hollywood. 
7:30   P.M.    Broadway  TV  Theatre    •    9 
Ninety-minute  dramatic  fare  as  Broadway  plays  are  presented 
in  their  original  version,  each  for  five  consecutive  nights. 
7:45    P.M.   Perry  Como  Show    •    2  (M,W,F) 
Personable  Perry  vocalizing  with  the  Fontane  Sisters. 


Monday  P.M. 


7:30   P.M.   Hollywood  Screen   Test    •    7 

Guest  stars  appear  with  Hollywood  candidates  in  original  dra- 
matic productions.   Neil  Hamilton  is  "test  director." 
0:00   P.M.   Video  Theatre    •    2  &  6 
Stage  and  screen  stars  in  excellently-paced  video  plays. 
il:00   P.M.    Winchell-Mahoney  Show    •    4 
Mystery  quiz,  "What's  My  Name?"  plus  comedy -variety. 
0:30   P.M.   Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts    •    2 
Talented  newcomers  to  show  business  compete  for  honors. 
H:30   P.M.   Concert  Hour    •    4  &  6 
Noted  singing  artists  in  thirty-minute  recitals. 
3:30   P.M.   Life  Beyins  at  SO    •    7 

Young-in-heart  oldsters  quip  their  way  through  discussions  of 
heavy  and  light  questions  tendered  by  Jack  Barry. 
9:00   P.M.   I  Love  Lucy    •    2  &  6 
Lucille  Ball  in  domestic  comedy  with  husband  Desi  Arnaz. 
0:30    P.M.    Claudia    •    2  &  6 

Humorous   domestic   problems  precipitated  by   Claudia    (Joan 
McCracken)  involving  handsome  husband,  David  (Hugh  Reilly). 


9:30   P.M.   Robert  Montgomery  Presents    •    4 

Your  producer-host  with  superior,  full-hour  teleplays. 
10:00    P.M.    Studio  One    •    2   &  6 

Dramatic  program  constantly  living  up  to  its  high  reputation. 


Tuesday 


7:30   P.M.   Beulah    •    7 

Louise  Beavers,  of  movie  fame,  in  title  role  of  housekeeper  and 
companion  to  the  cheerfully  bewildered  Henderson  family. 
0:00   P.M.    Texaco  Star  Theatre    •    4   &  6 
Uncle  Miltie  speeds  through  a  full  hour  of  comedy  and  music. 
9:00   P.M.   Crime  Syndicated    •    2  &  6 
Behind  the  crime  curtain  with  narrator  Rudolph  Halley.    Bi- 
weekly: May  13  &  27,  June  10.  Alternating  with  City  Hospital. 
Melville  Ruick  stars  as  Dr.  Crane  in  pulsating  drama. 
9:00    P.M.    Fireside  Theatre    •    4 
Filmed  in  Hollywood,  original  thirty-minute  dramatic  pieces. 
9:30   P.M.   Suspense    •    2  &  6 
Swiftly-paced  stories  concocted  to  hold  you  on  edge. 
9:30   P.M.    Circle  Theatre    •    4 
Romance  and  melodrama  on  this  weekly  dramatic  series. 
10:00   P.M.   Banger    •    2 
One  of  video's  very  best  mystery-dramatic  shows. 
10:00    P.M.    Original  Amateur  Hour    •    4  &  6 
Congenial  host  Ted  Mack  introduces  young  and  old  amateurs 
who  exuberantly  vie  for  your  votes  to  success. 
10:00    Hands  of  Besting    •    5 
Fear,  love  and  hatred  make  for  exciting  melodramas. 
11:15   P.M.   Tire  Continental    •    2 
Romantic  Renzo  Cesana  is  your  suave,  intimate  host. 


Wednesday 


7:30   P.M.   The  Name's  the  Same    •    7 

Robert  Q-for-quizmaster  Lewis  harries  a  panel  with  contestants 

who  bear  similar  names  to  those  of  well-known  persons. 

0:00    P.M.    Godfrey  and  His  Friends    •    2  &  6 

Arthur's  big  TVariety  featuring  Frank  Parker,  Janette  Davis, 

Haleloke,  Marion  Marlowe,  Tony  Marvin  and  all  the  others. 

0:00   P.M.   Kate  Smith  Evening  Hour    •    4 

Kate  comes  into  your  parlor  with  sixty  minutes  of  song,  dance 

and  drama,  featuring  guest  stars  of  show  business. 

9:00   P.M.   Strike  It  Rich    •    2  &  6 

Warren  Hull's  sympathetic  quizmaster  to  worthy  contestants. 

9:00   P.M.   Kraft  TV  Theatre    •    4 

Full-hour  adult  teleplays,  superbly  cast  and  produced. 

0:00   P.M.   Ellerg  queen    •    7 

Lee  Bowman  stars  as  the  adventurous  super-criminologist. 

9:30   P.M.    The  Web    •    2 

Eerie  killer-thrillers  are  the  fare  in  this  weekly  series. 

9:30   P.M.   Rendezvous    •    7 

Stories  of  intrigue  revolving  around  beautiful  Illona  Massey. 

J 0:00    P.M.   International  Boxing  Club    •    2   &  0 

Blue  ribbon  boxing  bouts  with  Russ  Hodges  behind  the  mike. 

10:00    P.M.   Pantomime  Quiz    •    4 

Glamorous  Hollywood  people  in  charades.    Regular  team   of 

Jackie  Cooper,  Vincent  Price,  Adele  Jergens  and  Hans  Conreid 

compete  with  guest  team.   Mike  Stokey  is  your  host  and  emcee. 

10:00    P.M.    Celanese  Theatre    •    7 

Unexcelled  TV  drama  adapted  from  the  finest  American  plays 

of  recent  years.  Biweekly:  May  14,  "Distaff  Side,"  by  John  Van 

Druten;  May  28,  "Yellowjack"  by  Sidney  Howard. 


Thursday 


0:00    P.M.    Star  of  the  Family    •    2 

Comedian  Peter  Lind  Hayes  and  lovely  wife  Mary  Healy  present 
and  interview  stars  of  show  business.   Biweekly:  May  15  &  29. 
Alternating  with  Burns  and  Allen,  the  great  husband-wife  com- 
edy team.   May  22  &  June  5. 
0:00    P.M.    You  Bet  Your  Life    •    4 

The  irrepressible,  unconventional  Groucho  Marx  with  his  wild 
interviews  and  cash  for  contestants  with  right  answers. 


I  y  program  highlights 


8:00   P.M.   Stop   the  Music    •    7   &   6 

Dixie  dynamo  Bert  Parks  with  the  nation's  most  baffling  melody. 

Vocal  hints  contributed  by  Betty  Ann  Grove,  Jimmy  Blaine  and 

guest  stars  with  Harry  Salter's  Orchestra. 

0:30   P.  M.   Amos  '»'  Andy    •    2  (&6  at  9:30  P.M.) 

The  Kingfish  plunges  into  hot  water,  dragging  along  Andy  and 

Amos  in  great  comedy  co-starring  Tim  Moore,  Alvin  Childress 

and  Spencer  Williams. 

S:30   P.M.    Treasury    Men    in    Action    •    4 

Manhunting  stories  taken  from  files  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

9:00    P.M.   Man  Against  Crime    •    2 

Ralph  Bellamy  stars  as  fearless,  crusading  private  eye. 

9:00   P.M.   Gangbusters    •    4 

Dramatic  crime-expose  series,  TV  version  of  famous  radio  show. 

Biweekly :  May  15  &  29.  Alternating  with  Dragnet,  Jack  Webb's 

great  real-to-life  drama  of  police  at  work. 

9:30   P.M.   Big  Town    •    2 

Pat  McVey  as  reporter  Steve  Wilson,  scoops  the  big  city  on 

crime.    Screen  actress  Jane  Nigh  as  Lorelei. 

9:30   P.M.    Festival  Time    •    4 

Smiling  James  Melton  in  music  and  comedy  with  Wally  Brown, 

Billy  Barty,  the  Jinglebells  and  Frank  Black's  Orchestra. 

9:30   P.M.   Meet  the  Champ    •    7 

Wally  Butterworth  is  at  ringside  as  the  TV  camera  journeys  to 

different  Armed  Forces  Centers  each  week  for  boxing. 

10:00    P.M.    Racket  Squad    •    2 

Reed  Bradley  as  Police  Captain  Braddock,  racket  breaker. 

10:00    P.M.   Martin  Kane    •    4  &  6 

Screen  star  Lloyd  Nolan  in  mysteries  as  crime  cracker. 


Friday 


0:00    P.M.   Mama    •    2   &   6 

Ingratiating  incidents  in  the  life  of  Norwegian  immigrants  to 

San  Francisco  with  lovely  Peggy  Wood  in  title  role. 

8:00    P.M.    RCA  Victor  Show    •    4 

Dennis  Day  (May  16  &  30)  stars  in  situation  comedy  alternating 

with  singer  Ezio  Pinza  in  variety   (May  23  &  June  6). 

0:00    P.M.    Twenty  Questions    •    5 

Bill  Slater  moderates  the  well-known  parlor  game. 

8:30    P.M.   My   Friend   irma    •    2 

Marie  Wilson  as  the  beautiful  but  very  dumb  blonde  steno. 

8:30    P.M.    We,  the  People    •    4  &  0 

Dan  Seymour  interviews  and  introduces  fascinating  personalities 

who  have  made  the  week's  news. 

8:30    P.M.   Stu  Erwin  Show    •    7 

Stu  Erwin  fights  a  valiant  but  losing  battle  in  the  attempt  to 

make  his  home  run  smoothly.    June  Collyer,  his  wife. 

9:00    P.M.   Playhouse  of  Stars    •    2 

Half-hour  stories  cast  with  leading  actors  of  screen  and  stage. 

9:00    P.M.    Big  Story    •    4  &  6 

Documentary  drama  of  the  true  experiences  of  newspapermen. 

9:00    P.M.    Down  You  Go    •    5 

Dr.  Bergen  Evans  presides  over  this  popular,   Chicago   panel 

show  based  on  the  game,  "Hang  the  Butcher." 

9:30    P.M.    It's  News  to  Me    •    2 

John  Daly  politely  puzzles  a  panel  with  current  events  quiz. 

0:30    P.M.   Aldrich  Family    •    4  &  6 

The  humorous  problems  of  an  awkward,  sweet  but  maddening 

adolescent  and  his  long-suffering  parents. 

9:30    P.M.    Tales  of  Tomorrow    •    7 

High-voltage  suspense  stories  about  the  world  of  the  future. 

1  0:00    P.M.   Police  Story    •    2 

Authentic  crime  cases  culled  from  the  nation's  police  files. 

10:00    P.M.    Cavalcade  of  Sports    •    4  &  6 

Boxing  events  that  make  headlines.  Jimmy  Powers,  commentator. 

10:00    P.M.    Cavalcade  of  Stars    •    5 

Pixyish  Jackie  Gleason  in  a  great  hour  of  big-time  variety. 
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Saturday 


12:00    Noon    Big  Top    •    2  &  6 

Jack  Sterling  with  breathtaking  circus  variety  acts. 
0:30    P.M.   Meet  Corliss  Archer    •    2 

Lugene  Sanders  as  the  winsome  but  involved  teenager. 
7:00    P.M.   Sammy  Kaye  Show    •    2 

Sammy  swings  out  with  games  and  music,  novelty  and  dance. 


7:30   P.M.   Beat  the  Clock    •    2 

Bud  Collyer  confronts  contestants  with  tricky,  imaginative  stunts 
to  be  performed  within  seconds  for  a  prize. 
7:30    P.M.    One  Man's  Family    •    4  &  6 
Visit  with  the  engaging  and  endearing  Barbour  family. 
8:00    P.M.   Ken  Murray  Show    •    2  &  6 
If  you've  a  yen  for  Ken,  beautiful  girls,  gags  and  skits,  in  a  big 
variety  show,  this  is  for  you. 
8:00    P.M.   All  Star  Revue    •    4 

A  four-star  show  with  many  of  the  country's  greatest  comedians : 
May  17,  Jimmy  Durante;  May  24,  Martha  Raye;  May  31,  Olsen 
and  Johnson;  June  7,  Danny  Thomas. 
9:00   P.M.    Your  Show  of  Shows    •    4  &  8 
Ninety   minutes   of   continuous   entertainment   that   runs   from 
operatic  excerpts  to  straight  parody.  Caesar  and  Coca  star,  aided 
by  Marguerite  Piazza,  Bill  Hayes,  many  others. 
9:30   P.M.   Sonys  for  Sule    •    2 

Steve  Allen  and  a  panel  analyze  creative  efforts  of  amateur  song- 
smiths,  sung  by  foremost  pop  artists. 
10:30   P.M.    Your  Hit  Parade    •    4  &  6 
Three  of  the  nation's  favorite  singers,  Snooky  Lanson,  Dorothy 
Collins,  Eileen  Wilson,  sing  top  ten  songs. 


Sunday 


3:00    P.M.   Fairmeadows,  USA    •    4 

Serialized  drama  of  life  with  the  Olcott  family. 
3:30   P.M.  See  It  Now  •  2 
Widely  acclaimed  half-hour  of  news  with  Edward  R.  Murrow 
4:00   P.M.   Meet  the  Press    •    4 
Reporters  barrage  politicians  with  pertinent  questions. 
4:30  P.M.  Rail  of  Fame  Theatre  •  4 
Sarah  Churchill,  daughter  of  Britain's  Prime  Minister,  is  host- 
ess and  star  in  a  30-minute  drama  based  on  great  lives. 
5:00   P.M.   Super   Circus    •    7    (&    O   at   5:30   P.M.) 
Celebrated  animal  and  acrobatic  acts  with  Ringmaster  Claude 
Kirchner,  bandleader  Mary  Hartline  and  many  others. 
7:00    P.M.   Royal  Showcase    •    4 

Guest  stars  in  bright  and  gay  variety.   Emcee,  George  Abbott. 
7:30  P.M.  Young  Mr.  Bobbin  •  4 

Jackie   Kelk,   ex-Homer   of  Aldrich   Family,   plays   Alexander 
Bobbin,  a  confused  novice  in  the  business  world. 
7:30    P.M.    This  is  Show  Business    •    2  &  6 
Left  to  right,  Sam  Levenson,  a  guest  and  George  S.  Kaufman 
make  up  a  panel  to  discuss  problems,  mostly  imaginary  with 
guest  stars  after  they  perform.    Clifton  Fadiman,  host. 
8:00    P.M.   Toast  of  the  Town    •    2  &  6 
The  big  Sunday  show  as  host  Ed  Sullivan  presents  regularly  the 
very  best  in  music,  dance,  comedy  and  novelty. 
8:00    P.M.   Comedy  Rour    •    4 

Strap  on  your  safety  belt  and  get  set  for  belly  laughs  as  top 
comics  take  turn  in  a  weekly  music-comedy  variety. 
9:00    P.M.   Fred  Waring  Show  •  2  (&6  at  0:00  P.M.) 
Songs  and  dance  to  please,  in  the  inimitable  Waring  manner. 
9:00    P.M.    Television  Playhouse    •    4  &  6 
Sunday's  only  evening,  hour-long  dramatic  feature. 
9:00   P.M.   Arthur  Murray  Party    •    7 
Headline  talent  line  up  with  gracious  Mrs.  Kathryn  Murray. 
9:30   P.M.    Break  the  Bank    •    2 

Bud  Collyer  and  Bert  Parks  play  Messrs.  Moneybags  to  con- 
testants who  bring  along  the  correct  answers. 
10:00    P.M.   Celebrity  Time    •    2  &  6 
Handsome  Conrad  Nagel  moderates  an  unusual  quiz  for  oppos- 
ing teams  captained  by  Herman  Hickman  and  Jane  Wilson. 
10:00    P.M.    Red  Skelton  Shotv    •    4 
Red  rolls  them  in  the  aisles  every  Sunday  at  this  time. 
10:30    P.M.    What's  My  Line?    •    2 

Fascinating  guess-your-occupation  show.  Kilgallen,  Cerf,  Francis 
and  Block  toe  the  line  for  John  Daly. 
10:30   P.M.   Cameo    Theatre    •    4 
Drama  with  impact,  cast  with  stars  of  screen  and  stage. 
11:00    P.M.   Drew  Pearson    •    7 

The  man  who  makes  headlines  with  analyses  of  news  plus  his 
special  feature,  "Prediction  of  Things  to  Come." 


Jack  Carson's  Happiness  Homestead 


(Continued  from  page  63) 
being  the  cause  of  his  purchasing  the 
ranch,  a  happier  comedian  you  never  saw. 
He's  sold  on  ranching,  and  spends  every 
spare  moment  with  his  two  youngsters, 
ten-year-old  John  and  seven-year-old 
sister  Cathy,  at  the  C  Bar  S.  He  thinks 
now  it's  the  only  way  to  live. 

This  doesn't  mean  Jack  is  considering 
giving  up  the  entertainment  field  for  a 
rancher's  life.  Not  when  he  is  so  success- 
ful on  television  and  has  been  called  back 
to  the  stage  to  co-star  in  "Of  Thee  I  Sing." 
But  ranching  is  now  as  much  a  Carson 
topic  of  conversation  as  show  business. 
"We  have  six  white-faced  Hereford 
steers,"  he'll  tell  you,  "seven  hundred 
chickens,  fifty  head  of  beef,  a  milk  cow, 
seven  horses,  pigeons,  guinea  hens,  and 
assorted  cats  and  dogs." 

The  nice  thing  about  the  Carson  animals 
is  that  they  sport  such  picturesque  names. 
The  cow,  born  on  Christmas  Eve,  answers 
to  the  melodious  title  of  "Christmas  Carol." 
The  dogs  are  called  Butch,  Chris,  and 
Cutie,  and  the  cats  bear  the  unusual  mon- 
ickers of  Tizzy  Lish  and  Joe  Sullivan. 

Everybody  had  a  nice  name  but  the  pig, 
Stinky.  Stinky,  a  female  sow,  didn't  mind. 
She  was  named  by  the  kids  when  she  was 
a  tiny,  cuddly  piglet.  She  was  smart 
enough  to  answer  when  called,  and  she 
loved  attention  and  affection.  This  was 
fine  until  she  grew  to  gigantic  proportions 
and  was  no  longer  the  pink  and  white  per- 
fection she  had  been  as  a  baby. 

The  end  for  Stinky  came  the  day  she 
thought  she  was  still  lap-size  and  tried 
to  waddle  onto  Jack's  lap  in  spite  of  the 
fact  she  was  dripping  mud. 


"Yes,"  smiled  Jack  fondly,  "we  loved 
Stinky." 

Perhaps  all  three  of  the  Carsons  enjoy 
their  ranch  so  much  because  they  usually 
can  spend  only  weekends  there.  Jack 
maintains  an  apartment  in  the  city  and 
the  two  children  live  with  their  mother, 
former  singer  Kay  St.  Germaine.  But 
comes  Thursday  and  Jack  bundles  the 
youngsters  into  the  car  and  away  they 
head  for  heaven! 

"It's  like  being  in  another  world,"  Car- 
son explains,  "because  you  leave  your 
worries  behind.  How  can  you  bring 
troubles  to  this  beautiful  country?  Nobody 
can  inflict  theirs  on  us,  because  we  don't 
even  have  a  telephone  in  the  main  house. 

"I  think  I  like  it  best  for  what  it  does 
for  the  kids.  Teaches  them  self-sufficiency 
— they  get  a  good  workout  at  helping 
around  here — and  helps  to  show  them 
what  all  there  is  to  be  gotten  from  life. 
Sometimes  when  we  live  in  the  city,  we 
fall  into  that  vicious  pattern  of  rush  and 
hurry.  Forget  to  take  time  to  live.  Not 
here!  There's  time  for  everything.  Time 
to  work — time  to  play — time  to  ride  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  trails  and  just  admire 
nature." 

Jack's  devotion  to  his  children  is  easy 
to  detect  in  his  manner  with  them.  John, 
a  handsome  boy  who  promises  to  be  as 
tall  as  his  father,  and  Cathy,  a  blonde 
little  fireball  of  energy,  tag  after  their  dad 
during  every  step  of  his  ranch  duties. 
There's  always  a  running  patter  of  con- 
versation in  which  Jack  deals  man-to-man 
with  them. 

"John  was  afraid  to  ride  one  of  the  big 
horses,"  Jack  said,  "so  I  didn't  force  him. 


Let  him  take  his  time,  I  suggested.  It  was 
ten  weeks  after  we  had  the  ranch  that  he 
got  up  enough  courage  to  mount.  Then  he 
discovered  that  by  flicking  the  reins  he 
could  make  the  horse  move.  That  was  the 
beginning.    Now  he  rides  like  a  veteran. 

"Cathy  learned  to  ride  by  herself.  First 
on  John's  pony.  Then  she  took  our  breath 
away  the  first  day  she  mounted  the  big 
horse  and  flew  around  the  track  like  a 
demon." 

Biggest  thrill  John  had  was  on  his  last 
birthday  when  Jack  let  him  invite  his 
whole  boys'  club  up  for  a  ride.  "First 
time  I  ever  saw  ice  cream  and  cake  play 
second  fiddle  to  anything!" 

The  Carsons  have  visions  of  building  a 
new  ranch  house  some  day.  The  small 
square  white  house  now  on  the  property 
looks  as  if  it's  almost  bursting  at  the  seams 
when  they  all  crowd  in.  But  it  looks  as 
you  imagine  a  ranch  house  should  look. 

The  living  room  boasts  a  real  fireplace, 
a  colorful  rag  rug,  and  large  comfortable 
pieces  of  furniture.  There  is  a  big  wooden 
yoke  of  a  wagon  serving  as  a  chandelier, 
and  copper  fixtures  with  a  Western  look. 

"A  mile  and  a  half  below  is  the  Motion 
Picture  Country  Home  for  retired  actors," 
laughs  Jack.  "If  things  get  rough,  I  can 
just  roll  down  the  hill." 

It's  a  delightful  setup,  no  matter  which 
way  you  look  at  it.  And  to  think  it  all 
came  into  being  from  a  pair  of  cowboy 
boots.  For  Jack,  nothing  more  could  be 
desired  in  life.  Perhaps  John,  however, 
has  other  ideas.  Recently  Jack  was  struck 
dumb  when  John,  with  a  peculiar  gleam 
in  his  eye,  asked:  "Say,  Dad,  when  are  you 
going  to  buy  me  a  sailor  suit?" 
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Godfrey's  Bright 
Wings 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
be  permitted  to  fly  aircraft  when  ordinary 
pilots  are  not  allowed  off  the  ground.  But 
this  was  not  to  be  the  end  of  Commander 
Godfrey's  achievements.  Up  till  then  he 
had  flown  every  type  of  craft  the  Navy  has 
in  the  air,  except  one.  The  one  type  he 
hadn't  flown  was  the  lighter-than-air 
blimps,  leaving  one  more  field  to  con- 
quer in  the  few  remaining  days  of  his 
"vacation." 

The  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Station,  home 
of  the  blimps,  was  located  on  Godfrey's 
route  back  to  New  York.  At  three  o'clock 
on  a  sunlit  afternoon  a  small  dot  appeared 
in  the  Jersey  sky.  Moments  later  the  dot 
took  the  shape  of  a  low-wing  Ryan  Navion 
as  it  swooped  toward  the  landing  field 
with  all  the  effortless  grace  of  a  sea  gull. 
The  landing  gear  reached  down  to  touch 
the  ground  in  a  perfect  three-point  land- 
ing and  the  freckled -faced  redhead 
climbed  out  of  his  private  plane. 

Godfrey  was  met  by  a  number  of  other 
officers  who  had  arranged  a  tight  instruc- 
tion schedule  for  the  commander.  Out  on 
its  landing  mat  was  one  of  the  Navy's  pon- 
derous-looking patrol  blimps.  Its  motors 
droning  expectantly.  Twenty  minutes  after 
his  arrival,  Godfrey  climbed  into  the  gon- 
dola of  the  gas  bag  and  was  taken  up  for 
preliminary  training.  For  three  hours  he 
and  the  airship's  crew  stayed  aloft  ma- 
neuvering the  tricky  craft.  The  blimp, 
perhaps  the  most  ornery  type  of  aircraft, 
rolled  and  pitched  in  the  wind  before  a 
landing  was  made  at  dusk. 

During  his  ensuing  stay  at  Lakehurst, 
Commander  Godfrey  was  given  a  physical 
checkup  to  make  certain  the  arduous 
schedule  was  not  affecting  his  health.  The 
rugged  Godfrey  constitution  was  standing 
up  perfectly.  After  his  examinations,  the 
affable  Irishman  took  time  out  from  his 
duties  to  visit  the  lads  in  the  sick  bay. 
The  ailing  and  injured  brightened  imme- 
diately when  he  arrived  and  turned  on 
some  of  that  famous  personality.  His  genial 
attitude  and  jokes  were  reflected  on  every- 
one in  the  hospital  regardless  of  their  rank. 

As  a  further  example  of  Commander 
Godfrey's  winning  friends  among  those  of 
either  high  or  low  station,  he  chose  to  take 
his  chow  in  the  general  mess  hall  with  the 
ordinary  personnel,  acting  as  much  like 
"one  of  the  boys"  as  if  he  were  still  a 
gob.  And  wherever  he  went  on  the  sta- 
tion he  would  as  soon  stop  and  chat  with 
an  ordinary  sailor  as  he  would  with  the 
high  brass.  It  all  added  up  to  the  fact  that 
his  popularity  was  well  warranted. 

Completing  his  stay  at  Lakehurst,  God- 
frey hopped  back  into  his  monoplane  and 
turned  its  nose  toward  the  jagged  New 
York  skyline,  where  he  must  change  over 
from  a  coldly  efficient  Navy  flier  to  the 
smiling,  storytelling  entertainer  of  millions. 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 
everything  would  come  out  all  right. 

"You'll  make  it,"  I  told  myself,  "you 
always  have."  (Only  six  weeks  before  she 
had  made  it,  after  a  seVere  siege  in  the 
hospital  with  phlebitis.) 

"I  think  when  you're  really  sick  you're 
like  a  little  child,  innocent  and  trusting  that 
someone,  somehow,  will  take  care  of  you 
and  see  you  through.  Like  a  little  child, 
you  expect  good  things — only  good  things. 
Maybe  it's  God's  way  of  preserving  all 
your  strength  for  the  fight  just  to  live." 

Just  being  alive  has  a  new  and  rather 
awesome  significance  for  Marie  these  days 
— as  it  does  for  anyone  who  has  come 
through  what  might  have  been  a  final  ill- 
ness. 

"You  feel  second  -chancey,  somehow.  As 
though  every  day  is  a  present  and  you 
must  make  use  of  it.  Be  happy  .  .  .  and 
good." 

She  was  tired,  that  last  spring. 

She  was  doing  "Irma"  every  week  and 
in  addition  had  managed  to  squeeze  in 
a  couple  of  motion  pictures  and  a  long, 
triumphant  but  exhausting  run  in  a  play 
at  the  Circle  Theatre. 

And  she  had  been  through  uncommon 
emotional  strain.  After  many  years  of  try- 
ing to  patch  up  her  shaky  marriage  to 
Allan  Nixon,  she  finally  obtained  her 
freedom  in  divorce  court. 

She  was  tired  and  she  was  sick — but  of 
the  latter  she  was  unaware. 

She  "just  happened"  to  drop  by  a  doc- 
tor's office  with  her  friend,  Marie  Lund, 
and  when  Marie's  consultation  was  over 
she  "just  happened"  to  show  the  doctor 
an  ominous  swelling  just  above  her  left 
knee. 

The  doctor,  startled  and  alarmed  at  her 
casualness,  told  her  to  go  right  home  and 
go  to  bed.  She  was  suffering  from  phle- 
bitis— a  travelling  blood  clot  in  an  impor- 
tant vein — and  it  could  be  serious. 

The  swelling  grew  worse  in  the  night, 
and  before  morning  "the  little  men  in 
white  coats"  were  carrying  her  into  an 
ambulance  on  a  litter,  warming  up  their 
sirens  for  a  fast  trip  to  the  hospital  over 
Marie's  frantic  pleas  to  her  doctor  that 
"you  have  to  get  me  well  by  Tuesday  be- 
cause I  have  to  do  a  show"  and  to  her 
worried  mother  "to  come  right  down  and 
don't  forget  my  cold  cream." 

The  clot  had  separated  and  a  part  of  it 
had  reached  her  lung.  If  it  had  struck  her 
heart,  she  would  have  died.  Yet  Marie 
was  hospitalized  this  time  for  less  than 
two  weeks,  missing,  miraculously,  only  one 
"Irma"  program,  although  she  was  deliv- 
ered to  her  first  rehearsal  in  an  ambulance 
and  did  her  show  from  a  wheelchair. 

The  doctors  were  concerned  about  her 
rapid  return  to  work  and  hammered  her 
with  instructions  to  take  it  easy  and  stay 
off  her  feet. 

Marie,  being  Marie  and  "expecting  only 
good,"  probably  would  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion, but  her  friends  had  been  scared,  even 
if  she  hadn't,  and  watch-dogged  her 
every  step — especially  that  "nice,  new 
beau,"  Bob  Fallon,  whom  Marie  had  met 
when  they  played  together  in  "Three  Out 
of  Four"  at  the  Circle  Theatre  some 
months  before.  At  the  time  of  Marie's  ill- 
ness, Bob  was  just  a  friendly  fellow  who 
intrigued  her  by  insisting  upon  taking  care 
of  her. 

"Nobody  had  ever  done  that  ...  as  long 
as  I  could  remember." 

Bob    followed    Marie    around    worriedly 
for   weeks   after   that  first  hospital   siege, 
R    carrying  her  from  the  studio  to  her  car, 
M    from  the  car  up  the  steps  to  her  home, 
standing  by  for  interviews  and  announc- 
ing after  a  proper  period  "I  think  you've 
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Angel  Over  My  Shoulder 

got  a  story,"  appalling  the  photographers 
who  had  adored  Marie  for  years  as  a 
never-say-quit  girl  by  sending  them  on 
their  way  after  the  second  flash  with  a 
firm  "that  will  be  all  for  today." 

Marie  was  being  pampered  as  she  had 
never  been  pampered  in  her  life  and  she 
loved  it.  She  probably  loved  Bob,  too, 
but  she  didn't  know  that,  yet. 

One  night,  "to  get  up  enough  energy  to 
do  a  broadcast,"  she  stopped  by  a  doctor's 
office  for  a  vitamin  shot.  By  tragic  acci- 
dent, the  particular  batch  of  serum  was 
imperfect.  Marie  did  her  show  with  a 
raging  headache  and  a  fever-flushed  face. 
By  midnight,  she  was  in  the  hospital  again 
fighting  for  her  life,  this  time  in  an  oxygen 
tent. 

This  time  her  doctor  really  put  his  foot 
down.  He  had  to.  The  electro-cardiogram 
showed  that  her  heart,  dangerously  weak- 
ened by  her  earlier  illness,  was  showing 
the  strain.  Temperatures  over  104°,  in 
an  adult,  are  not  to  be  fooled  with. 

There  would  be  no  visitors.  None. 
Marie's  mother  could  come  once  a  day  and 
wave  to  her  sick  girl  from  the  door  of  her 
room,  but  nobody  else  could  see  her.  Or 
phone.  To  make  sure,  the  telephone  was 
removed  from  the  room. 

Marie  didn't  mind,  for  the  first  few  days. 
She  was  too  sick  to  mind.  As  she  has 
said,  she — and  God — had  all  they  could 
do  just  to  keep  her  alive. 

But  then  the  terrifying  temperature 
broke  and  the  oxygen  tent  was  rolled  out 
of  the  room  and  Marie  looked  for  the  first 
time  in  days  at  her  face  in  the  mirror, 
shrieked  with  horror  and  cried. 

"I  looked  awful  .  .  .  nobody  could  love 
me." 

She  was  scared.    And  she  was  lonely. 

Those  quick  glimpses  of  her  mother — 
her  frightened,  trying-to-be-encouraging, 
tear-streaked  face — only  made  her  feel 
more  isolated  and  alone. 

She  wanted  to  talk  to  her  mother.  Even 
more,  she  realized  suddenly  she  wanted  to 
talk  to  Bob  Fallon,  that  "nice,  nice  boy" 
who  had  taken  such  care  of  her  when  she 
was  sick  before.  Maybe,  when  she  was 
thinking  "nobody  will  love  me,"  it  was 
Bob  Fallon  she  was  worrying  about.  There 
was  no  maybe  about  it.  It  was  Bob  she 
was  worrying  about.  Where  was  he  now, 
she  found  herself  wondering  with  a  con- 
valescent's self-pity,  when  she  needed  him 
most? 

Marie  didn't  know  it,  but  Bob  Fallon — 
six  feet,  two  inches  of  Air  Force  hero, 
tough  guy  who  could  take  anything — had 
haunted  corridors  of  the  hospital  for  days, 
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Jones  denied  owning  a  weapon  but  police 
found  a  dismantled  shotgun,  wadding  and 
pellets  for  homemade  cartridge  in  his 
closet,  also  a  recoil  pad  for  a  gun,  a  re- 
cent gift  from  Roger.  The  murderer's 
window  offered  a  direct  line  of  fire  at 
same     angle     the     shot     hit     Roger's     car. 


like  a  stricken  man,  desperate  for  news. 

Absolutely  forbidden  to  see  Marie,  he 
had  sent  messages — dozens  of  messages. 
But  the  messages  had  been  intercepted  at 
the  desk.  Miss  Wilson  was  too  dangerously 
ill  to  be  disturbed.  He,  along  with  scores 
of  her  friends,  had  sent  flowers,  masses 
of  flowers.  But  they  had  been  intercepted, 
too.  Flowers  absorb  oxygen  and  Marie 
needed  all  the  oxygen  she  could  get. 

Bob  had  worried  about  Marie  and  paced 
the  floor  outside  her  closed  door  for  all 
the  days  and  nights  she  had  been  hovering 
between  life  and  death.  But  she  didn't 
know  that.    Couldn't  know  that. 

Maybe  he  didn't  love  her.  Nobody,  she 
kept  telling  herself,  could  love  her  now,  the 
way  she  looked,  so  red  and  ugly. 

Nobody,  that  is,  except  possibly  Bob,  who 
never  cared  to  see  how  she  looked,  so  long 
as  she  was  Marie.  She  wanted  suddenly, 
desperately,  to  call  him  up,  find  out. 

She  begged  for  a  telephone,  but  was  told: 
"Be  patient.   Not  yet." 

So  she  cried,  and  cried,  and  cried. 

"You  mustn't  cry,"  the  nurses  said,  "it 
isn't  good  for  you  to  be  upset."  And  Marie 
only  cried  harder. 

Then,  far  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a 
nurse  came  in  whom  Marie  didn't  remem- 
ber having  seen  before.  Her  eyes  were 
kind  under  the  stiff  white  cap  and  she 
looked  genuinely  sympathetic  when  she 
spoke.  "No,  honey,  you  really  have  to 
relax  and  get  some  sleep.  Everybody's 
pulling  for  you.  We've  had  hundreds  of 
messages.  Everybody  wants  you  to  get 
well  quick." 

"Would  you,"  sobbed  Marie,  "be  a  livin' 
doll  and  get  me  a  telephone?" 

The  nurse  was  silent  for  a  moment.  It 
was  against  the  rule — said  so  right  there 
on  the  patient's  chart — but  she  had  been 
a  nurse  for  a  long,  long  time  and  she  had 
seen  lots  of  things  that  didn't  come  out  of 
bottles  set  a  patient  on  the  way  to  recov- 
ery. 

She  went  out,  silently,  and  came  back 
with  the  plug-in  phone. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
Marie  didn't  care.  She  dialed  the  num- 
ber at  Bob  Fallon's  apartment. 

"Baby,  you're  all  right!"  he  said.  He 
didn't  even  complain  about  being  awak- 
ened in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

It's  hard  to  talk  when  you're  teary  and 
tired,  but  Marie  managed  to  answer  after 
a  moment.  "Yes,"  she  said.  "Yes,  dear, 
dear  Bobbie,  I'm  all  right." 

The  concern  in  Bob  Fallon's  voice  that 
night  was  all  the  reassurance  she  needed. 
Somebody  cared.  (Sweet,  silly  Marie — 
thousands  of  people  cared,  many  of  whom 
Marie  had  never  met,  would  never  meet — 
all  over  the  country.) 

Reassured,  Marie  went  promptly  and 
soundly  to  sleep  and,  when  she  awoke  the 
next  day,  the  temperature  was  down.  She 
felt  like  a  new  woman.  She  looked  like 
a  new  woman.  Her  face  reflected  by  the 
mirror  didn't  scare  her  any  more  and 
something  could  be  done  about  her  hair. 

She  was  out  of  the  hospital  in  a  few 
days,  looking  well,  and  beautiful,  and 
radiantly  happy.  People  who  saw  her  with 
Bob  Fallon  smiled,  knowing  that  "some- 
thing new  had  been  added." 

"Are  you  two  engaged?"  Marie's  friend, 
Cathy  Lewis,  asked  her  straight  out  one 
night  at  rehearsal  of  My  Friend  Irma. 

"We-11-11,  not  exactly,"  said  Marie  (after 
all  her  divorce  from  Allan  wasn't  even 
final  yet). 

"We,"  put  in  Mr.  Fallon,  who  is  like 
that,  "are  but  definitely  engaged." 

And,  so,  as  it  turned  out,  they  were. 
Marie  and  Bob  were  married  last  Decem- 
ber 14th  in  Santa  Barbara,  California. 


Dean  Martin  and 
Jerry  Lewis 

(Continued  from  page  55) 
and  Lewis  became  a  team — in  July,  1946— 
and  not  just  by  accident,  either.  Dean  and 
Jerry  heckled  the  boss  until  he  reluctantly 
agreed  to  let  them  try  out  a  comedy  act 
together.  They  rushed  to  their  hotel  room, 
locked  the  door,  stayed  up  all  night — 
and   day — working  up   "special   material." 

"We  had  such  colossal  ideas  .  .  .  but 
none  of  them  jelled  on  paper,"  says  Dean. 
"We  didn't  use  a  line."  Somewhere  in  be- 
tween ideas,  they  went  down  to  the  .beach 
and,  using  sand  for  a  floor  and  the  break- 
ers for  rhythm,  Dean  taught  Jerry  a 
time-step:  "The  same  step  we  still  do  to- 
day. People  think  we  do  so  many  routines, 
but  it's  the  same  old  one." 

The  next  night,  with  no  sleep  and  still 
no  routine,  Dean  and  Jerry  went  on  cold. 
They  hit  an  unsuspecting  audience  with 
every  off-the-cuff  gag  they  could  mutual- 
ly think  of.  There  was  complete  comedy 
bedlam.  While  Dean  sang,  Jerry  ran 
through  the  room,  kidding  customers  and 
upsetting  trays  of  dishes.  Dean  would  in- 
terrupt himself,  swap  gags  with  Jerry, 
then  resume  a  couple  of  croons.  The 
audience  kept  clamoring  for  more — and 
got  it.  At  intervals,  Jerry  would  announce 
authoritatively,  "There  will  be  another 
show,  just  following  the  intermission." 
Then  he'd  turn  his  back  on  the  audience, 
pause  a  moment  and  yell:  "Next  Show!" 
It  went  on  for  three  hours  and  they  were 
paid  $700  for  their  merging. 

No  one  realized  their  full  potentials, 
until  Martin  and  Lewis  opened  at  the 
swank  New  York  night  club,  the  Copaca- 
bana.  This  was  really  big-time,  sophisti- 
cated big-time.  Would  New  Yorkers  ac- 
cept them?  Dean  and  Jerry  were  both 
scared,  to  put  it  mildly.  Dean  recalls,  "I 
Wore  a  new  white  make-up  opening  night 
— until  I  heard  the  applause — then  the 
blood  came  back  again."  As  for  Jerry,  he 
quaked  in  a  corner  of  the  dressing  room, 
just  before  opening,  nervously  going  over 
and  over  his  material. 

They'd  paid  a  guy  $1,000  to  write  special 
material  for  Jerry's  three-minute  opener. 
A  few  minutes  before  time  to  go  on, 
Dean,  who'd  been  watching  Jerry  sweat 
it  out,  walked  over  to  him,  took  the  paper 
from  him — and  threw  it  out  the  window. 
Jerry  watched  with  horror  as  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  paper  fluttered  down  to 
the  street.  Turning  numbly,  he  heard 
Dean  say,  "Now  go  out  there  and  do 
whatever  you  feel  like  doing."  Without 
feeling  like  doing  much  of  anything,  Jerry 
weakly  made  his  way  to  the  dance  floor 
and  looked  carefully  around  the  audience. 

"My  father  always  said,  'When  you  play 
the  Copa,  you'll  be  playing  to  the  cream 
of  society  and  show  business,' "  he  began. 
He  took  another  look  around  the  crowd, 
then  cracked  in  a  high  voice,  "This  is 
krim?"  Jerry  and  Dean  had  the  audience 
from  that  moment  on,  and  all  Broadway 
bowed  to  them. 

Success  now  tied  their  lives  together 
professionally,  but  other  things  were 
equally  important  to  them  personally.  Says 
Dean:  "I  admired  Jerry's  wit  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  always  in  there  pushing  .  .  . 
besides,  I  thought  he  was  a  great  guy." 
Says  Jerry:  "When  you've  been  in  show 
business  from  the  age  of  four,  you  peg 
them  pretty  good.  I  pegged  Dean  from  the 
first  time  I  saw  him.  I  wasn't  even  think- 
ing about  him  talent-wise,  or  from  the 
career  angle.  I  just  thought  .  .  .  what  a 
wonderful  guy." 

Otherwise,    their    comic    irreverence   for 
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anything  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  is 
mutual  and  complete.  "They're  the  most 
perfect  'wedding'  in  show  business,"  Ernie 
Glucksman,  their  television  producer,  ob- 
serves today.  He's  referring  to  much  more 
than  their  zany  comedy — although,  when 
he  first  met  them,  he  thought  he  was  the 
one  being  kidded. 

With  twenty-five  years'  experience  in 
burlesque,  vaudeville  and  the  theatre, 
Glucksman  welcomed  the  responsibility 
of  producing  Dean  and  Jerry's  first  tele- 
vision show.  He  wound  up  his  Eastern 
assignments  in  a  blaze  of  glory  and,  after 
three  sleepless  nights,  planed  to  Hollywood 
to  meet  Martin  and  Lewis  and  go  into  a 
serious  huddle  about  ideas  for  their  show. 
Met  at  the  airport,  he  was  rushed  direct- 
ly to  the  Music  Corporation  of  America 
offices  in  Beverly  Hills,  little  knowing  what 
awaited  him  there — the  ensuing  interview 
was  sheer  Martin-Lewis  pandemonium, 
engraved  forever  in  his  memory. 

Come  thirty  people,  all  important  in  va- 
^  rious  capacities,  were  assembled  in  the 
MCA's  palatial  offices  when  Glucksman's 
new  stars  arrived  on  the  scene.  He  watched 
with  amazement  as  Jerry  walked  up  to  a 
top  executive  and  screeched,  "I  told  you  to 
wash  the  car."  Then  Jerry  removed  one 
shoe,  held  it  to  his  ear  and  crooned,  "I've 
been  callin'  you  and  callin'  you."  Equally 
— if  more  quietly — busy,  Dean  had  opened 
a  file  cabinet  and,  looking  down  into  it 
mournfully,  murmured,  "Too  bad  .  .  .  she 
died  so  young."  As  Jerry  deftly  removed 
another  executive's  necktie  with  an  "I'll 
take  twenty  of  these,"  Glucksman  asked  if 
he  could  possibly  see  him  later  that  eve- 
ning. "Better  make  it  early,"  said  Jerry. 
"Dean's  going  hunting  tomorrow,  and  I'm 
going  to  Hawaii." 

It  was  an  exhausted  Glucksman  who  re- 
vived himself  with  some  sleep  that  after- 
noon and  a  tremendously  impressed  one 
who  met  with  quite  another  Lewis  that 
night.  An  entirely  different  guy.  Exactly 
the  opposite.  In  Jerry's  home  were  volumes 
and  volumes  of  scripts  and  movie  stills, 
methodically  leather-bound  and  filed.  And 
Jerry  was  just  as  methodical  and  organized 
— all  business,  concentrating  feverishly 
on  format  and  story  lines  for  the  new  TV 
spot.  Later,  Glucksman  observed  Dean 
and  realized  that  their  teamwork  was 
definitely  a  fifty-fifty  effort.  What  makes 
Martin  and  Lewis  so  great?  Glucksman 
reverently  declares,  "I  can  sum  it  up  in 
one  word — talent!" 

Jerry  is  a  twenty-six-year-old  genius. 
But  when  the  chips  are  down,  when  TV 
or  radio  rehearsals  are  tense  and  things 
have  reached  an  apparent  impasse  crea- 
tively and  Jerry  may  be  wailing:  "I  don't 
know  what  we're  trying  to  do  .  .  .  I'm  so 
confused  .  .  .  I'm  confused  about  every- 
thing" .  .  .  then  it's  Martin  who  steps  in. 
Martin,  who  seemingly  is  preoccupied  only 
with  the  easiest  approach  to  the  eleventh 
hole  at  Lakeside  Golf  Club,  puts- down  his 
pipe  and  calmly  strolls  forth  with  the 
solution.  "Look,  why  don't  we  just  do 
so-and-so?"  he  says.  The  whole  crew 
relaxes  and  Jerry,  with  his  tremendous 
respect  for  every  word  Dean  utters,  feels 
like  being  funny  again.  No  wonder  their 
producer  says,  "Dean  Martin  is  fifty  per 
cent  of  that  team — and  don't  ever  forget 
it."  Nor  would  Jerry  allow  you  to.  "There 
is  no  Martin  and  no  Lewis,"  he  says. 
"We're  a  team.  There's  just  Martin  and 
Lewis." 

Dean  and  Jerry  have  no  written  con- 
tract. Only  a  handshake  and  their  .mutual 
admiration  and  affection  holds  them  to- 
gether. The  greatest  foundation  for  their 
1  teamwork  is  the  heart  that's  beneath  the 
M  humor — their  complete  lack  of  jealousy 
or  selfishness,  the  way  one  is  always  shov- 
ing the  other  into  the  spotlight,  forever 


bending  over  backward  to  make  the  other 
look  even  better.  They  are  today's  Damon 
and  Pythias,  with  as  strong  and  warm  a 
friendship  as  is  possible  between  two  men. 

They're  a  study  in  contradictions.  The 
good-looking,  thirty-five-year-old  bari- 
tone is  unbothered,  unworried  and  un- 
hurried. Dean  dislikes  being  pressured  and 
is  totally  disinterested  in  business  de- 
tails. Jerry  is  emotional,  sometimes  moody 
and  usually  the  worrier  and  perfectionist. 
Always  busying  himself,  he  even  straight- 
ens out  the  furniture  in  his  home  when 
there's  nothing  better  to  do.  He  thrives  on 
pressure  and  on  crowds  around  him — it's 
Jerry  who  takes  care  of  the  business  and 
any  verbal  fighting  for  the  team.  Since 
Jerry  is  Jewish  and  Dean  is  Catholic, 
their  team  stands  as  a  shining  example  of 
how  those  of  different  faiths  can  work  to- 
gether in  complete  harmony. 

Martin-Lewis  have  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  just  how  much  each 
half  of  the  team  means  personally  to  the 
other.  One  night  at  the  Copa,  when  Jerry 
walked  out  on  the  floor  to  open  the  act, 
he  collapsed  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Dean 
rushed  out  to  take  over,  and  there  were 
those  sitting  ringside  who'll  tell  you  he 
was  singing  and  crying  at  the  same  time. 
Another  night,  when  they  were  appearing 
at  the  Havana-Madrid  in  New  York,  it 
was  Dean  who  folded — with  appendicitis. 
During  his  ten  days  of  operation  and 
recuperation,  it  was  Jerry  who  carried  on 
the  act:  "I  found  out  just  how  much 
Dean  meant  to  me.  I  kept  running  back 
and  forth  to  the  hospital  taking  him  jars 
of  chicken  soup  from  Lindy's.  I  almost 
killed  him  with  chicken  soup." 

When  Capitol  Records  first  offered  Mar- 
tin a  contract,  he  refused  unless  they'd 
sign  Jerry  to  make  discs,  too.  "What  do  we 
do  with  a  comic?"  somebody  protested. 
"It's  crazy!"  Dean  shrugged:  "Well,  if 
you  don't  sign  him,  you  don't  sign  me." 
He  won,  and  some  of  Jerry's  subsequent 
records  have  proved  how  much  could  be 
done  with  a  comedian.  By  now,  show  bus- 
iness is  convinced  that  the  team  is  as 
indivisible  as  it  is  indestructible. 

Yet,  before  Martin  and  Lewis  met,  there 
was  only  one  thing  they  had  in  common. 
Each  was  determined  to  soar  individually 
to  stardom.  Solo  stardom.  In  all  other 
respects — birth,  background  and  training 
— they  couldn't  have  differed  more. 

Jerry  was  born  with  applause  in  his  ear, 
and  in  his  heart.  "I  learned  every- 
thing from  my  dad,"  he  says  proudly.  Dad 
was  billed  in  vaudeville  as  "Danny  Lewis, 
Songs  Nostalgic."  Jerry's  mother,  Rae, 
played  the  accompaniments.  Jerry  made 
his  first  appearance  on  stage  with  them 
when  he  was  four.  From  the  moment  he 
saw  the  happy  faces  out  front,  heard  the 
magic  sound  of  laughter,  "my  biggest 
pleasure  has  been  in  making  people  laugh." 
But  when  he  says,  "I  was  a  yoosher  once," 
it's  more  than  a  joke.  He  did  that,  too, 
ushering  for  a  while  at  Loew's  State  in 
Times  Square.  He  also  enjoyed  a  period  as 
cheer  leader  at  the  Irvington,  New  Jersey, 
high  school,  where  he  made  so  many  funny 
faces  his  pals  referred  to  him  as  "Id" — 
short  for  "Idiot"! 

When  the  Lewises  played  the  resort 
hotels,  young  Jerry  usually  doubled  as  a 
bus  boy  on  the  side.  Then  one  night  he 
ad  libbed  a  joke  which,  his  dad  says 
today,  "started  him  to  fame  and  fortune. 
The  kid  brought  down  the  house.  I  knew 
then  he'd  not  only  follow  in  my  footsteps 
but  crowd  them  plenty,"  he  grins  with 
pride.  About  that  time  Jerry  also  got  the 
idea  of  donning  tramp  costumes  and  fright 
wigs  and  mouthing  to  recordings  of  Bing 
Crosby,  Betty  Hutton,  and  Igor  Gorin's 
"Figaro."  He  recalls,  "When  I  was  four- 
teen I  gave  my  first  professional  perform- 


ance, in  Toronto.  The  years  between 
fourteen  and  twenty  were  tough — but 
really." 

It  was  during  these  youthful  struggles 
that  Jerry  made  a  solemn  vow — to  himself 
and  to  a  girl  who  didn't  hear  him.  A  girl 
named  Patti  Palmer  who  was  young  and 
pretty  and  had  bright  brown  eyes.  They 
had  met  at  the  Downtown  Theatre  in 
Detroit,  where  Jerry  was  doing  his  comedy 
act  to  records  and  Patti  was  singing  as 
vocalist  with  Ted  Fiorito's  band.  They  met 
again  in  New  Haven,  New  York,  Boston, 
and  soon  wherever  and  whenever  they 
could  manage  to  get  away  from  their  re- 
spective bookings  long  enough  to  be 
together.  "In  a  few  months,"  says  Jerry, 
"we  were  married,  and  at  the  time  we 
had  nothing  but  our  love.  At  least  I  didn't 
have  anything  else." 

He'd  had  hard  luck  getting  work,  and  it 
was  fortunate  that  his  young  bride  was 
playing  the  Capitol  Theatre  in  New  York. 
Opening  day,  Jerry  sat  in  the  last  row  with 
his  fingers  crossed  and  in  his  heart  he 
thought,  That  should  be  me  up  there, 
making  her  proud  of  me.  He  wanted  to 
do  colossal  things,  so  Patti  would  have 
reason  to  be  proud.  Someday,  he  vowed, 
he  would  be  playing  the  Capitol  "and  every 
other  important  place — for  her.  I  prom- 
ised myself  that  day  and,  with  Patti's 
guidance  and  faith,  I've  been  able  to  keep 
that  promise." 

Back  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Dino  Cro- 
cetti  had  packed  his  bag,  ready  to  try  his 
luck  on  the  road  as  a  single.  He  didn't  then 
know  Jeanne  Biegger,  the  former  Florida 
model,  now  his  wife,  with  whom  he's  so 
completely  happy  today.  His  vow  was  to 
himself — and  to  his  home  town — never  to 
come  back  there  until  he  could  return  as 
a  star.  In  which  event,  certain  citizens 
wouldn't  have  given  any  odds  on  his  re- 
turn. Dino  was  a  quiet  boy,  but  restless  in 
a  way  which  made  it  hard  for  him  to  con- 
form to  typical  home-town  contentment. 
Some  conservatives  in  town  thought  he 
was  "racy,"  a  bit  too  eager  for  life's  more 
exciting  experiences.  He  would  come  to 
no  good,  they  prophesied — though,  ten 
years  later,  they  had  to  eat  their  words 
and  turn  out  with  the  rest  of  the  town 
to  give  him  the  golden  key  to  the  city, 
when  he  returned  for  "Dean  Martin  Day." 

Probably  nobody  expected  much  of  Dino, 
except  his  own  family  and  the  occupants 
of  the  "club"  back  of  the  cigar  store  where 
he  worked — the  occupants  who  listened 
misty-eyed  when  he  sang.  Young  Dino's 
home  was  over  his  father's  barber  shop. 
There  he  lived  with  his  parents,  Guy  and 
Angela  Crocetti,  and  his  brother,  Bill — 
"he's  the  educated  one,"  says  Dean,  "he 
takes  care  of  all  my  business  now."  Dino's 
idols  were  Cary  Grant,  Clark  Gable,  Bing 
Crosby.  When  he  went  to  see  their  movies, 
he  would  tell  the  other  kids,  "You  wait 
and  see.  I'll  be  up  there  some  day,  too, 
doing  just  what  they  are  doing."  He  knew 
every  Crosby  record  by  heart  and,  when 
asked  where  he  got  his  vocal  instruction, 
Dean  grins,  "Bing  taught  me."  But,  in 
those  days,  the  closest  he  came  to  the 
actual  excitement  of  show  business  was 
during  the  periodic  visits  of  his  uncle,  an 
eccentric  dancer  in  vaudeville — Leonard 
Barr,  whom  you  see  on  Dean's  TV  shows 
today. 

Dean  quit  school  when  he  was  in  the 
ninth  grade.  "I'm  not  the  studying  kind," 
he  says,  "and  I  was  always  playing  hookey 
anyway."  He  took  a  job  in  a  gas  station 
for  seven  dollars  a  week,  then  worked  in 
the  local  cigar  store  selling  punches  on 
the  punchboard,  eventually  "graduating" 
to  the  back  of  the  club.  At  quitting  time, 
Dean  and  the  boys  in  the  back  room  would 
all  drop  by  Walker's  Cafe,  where  the  boys 
would  moon  over  their  beer  while  their 


crooning  croupier  favored  them  with 
something  like  "Out  In  the  Cold  Again." 

Then,  one  night,  an  orchestra  leader 
heard  Dean  sing  and  offered  him  a  job  on 
the  road  with  his  band.  The  "back  room 
boys"  from  the  store  were  highly  en- 
thusiastic. This  was  Dean's  opportunity. 
He  tried  it  for  a  month  and  came  back. 
But  he  got  the  complete  freeze  from  the 
boys.  They  wouldn't  even  talk  to  him, 
until  finally  he  explained,  "I  can't  live  on 
the  money.  I  can't  afford  to  work  for  fifty 
dollars  a  week  in  a  band — not  when  I  can 
make  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
here."  However,  as  he  smilingly  recalls 
now,  "The  boys  were  very  determined. 
They  said,  'We'll  send  you  the  difference.'  " 
Dean  went  back  out  singing  with  Sammy 
Watkins'  band.  Every  week,  the  boys  all 
kicked  in  for  his  seventy -five  dollars'  al- 
lowance and  sent  it  to  him.  They  got  a 
report  card,  too.  They  were  always  asking 
Sammy,  "How's  the  kid  doin'?"  And  they 
were  very  proud. 

And  so,  one  day,  in  a  chance  meeting 
on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York,  Dean  and 
Jerry  connected — with  a  lucrative  impact 
— and  two  vows  of  success  became  as  one. 
•Away  from  their  work,  Jerry  and  Dean 
long  ago  decided  that  it  might  be  wise  for 
their  families  not  to  socialize  too  much. 
Today,  they  have  an  unspoken  under- 
standing to  lead  their  own  private  lives, 
enjoy  their  individual  friends  and  hobbies, 
and  take  separate  vacations. 

Dean's  life  centers  around  his  pretty, 
blonde  wife,  Jeanne  (cute  enough  to  rate 
having '  been  an  Orange  Bowl  Queen) , 
their  five-month-old  boy,  Dino,  Jr.,  and 
the  new  fourteen-room  French  Colonial 
home  in  West  Los  Angeles  which  Jeanne 
decorated  and  moved  into  while  he  was 
away  on  tour. 

Over  the  green  rubber  doormat  which 
says,  "The  Lewises,"  scores  of  friends — 
among  them  Tony  Curtis  and  Janet  Leigh 
— pour  into  and  share  the  warmth  and 
informality  of  Patti's  and  Jerry's  red  brick 
French  Provincial  home  in  the  Pacific 
Palisades.  Usually,  they  all  wind  up  out 
back  in  the  "Gar-ron  Playhouse,"  which 
houses  all  of  Jerry's  $25,000  camera  equip- 
ment, a  private  projection  room,  and 
drums  and  musical  instruments  sufficient 
to  insure  a  lively  jam  session. 

Patti  and  Jerry  have  two  boys,  Gary,  7, 
and  Ronnie,  aged  2 — a  happy  little  warrior 
who  insists  his  name  is  "Hop-a-long 
Lewis"  and  rides  the  back  patio  aboard 
a  wooden  horse,  with  his  cap  turned 
rakishly  backwards  and  a  big  bulge  in 
his  pink  corduroys  (that's  a  six-shooter, 
but  naturaily).  Ronnie  gives  great  imita- 
tions of  his  famous  father.  Ask  "how  does 
Daddy  look"  and  without  hesitation  he 
shows  you,  drawing  his  mouth  in,  drop- 
ping his  face  and  twisting  it  as  far  as 
he  can.  "Funny  man — Daddy,"  he  says, 
and  often,  "Daddy  gone  'way."  Jerry  him- 
self gets  so  lonely  when  he  goes  out  of 
town  that  Patti  usually  joins  him.  "Mom, 
I  just  can't  stay  away  from  her  any  more," 
he  tells  Patti's  mother,  Mrs.  Farina.  "God 
bless  you  for  that,"  she  smiles,  "that's  the 
way  it  should  be." 

Any  suggestion  that  the  team  of  Mar- 
tin and  Lewis  may  ever  be  separated  gets 
only  shocked  silence  for  reply.  The  minds 
of  any  who  work  with  them  reject  the 
slightest  hint  of  such  an  idea.  Dean  says 
nothing.  Jerry's  face  drops  an  additional 
six  inches,  and  finally  he  says,  "I  don't 
even  want  to  think  about  it." 

Dean  and  Jerry,  partners  and  friends. 
Two  talented  people,  each  of  whom  might 
have  become  a  star  alone.  But  together, 
as  a  team,  Martin  and  Lewis  have  made 
history.  Just  suppose  .  .  .  suppose  they 
hadn't  met  that  day?  Millions  of  fans  will 
echo  Jerry,  "We  don't  even  want  to  think 
about  it!" 
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The  Girl  Who'd  Try  Anything— Once 


(Continued  from  page  41) 
husband  is  about  to  be  electrocuted,  and 
the  wife's  frantic  efforts  to  reach  the  gov- 
ernor  with   new    information    in    time    to 
save  him — the  husband,  not  the  governor). 

"How  would  you  like  to  open  with  Long 
Distance  at  the  Palace?"  the  man  was  say- 
ing now. 

Jan  almost  fainted.  "Everybody  wants 
to  open  at  the  Palace." 

"Okay,"  he  said.     "You're   on  tonight." 

She  thought  some  more  about  fainting, 
and  she  thought  about  saying  no,  and  she 
thought  about  how  nobody  opens  cold 
without  a  rehearsal,  even  in  vaudeville. 
Then  she  sat  down  and  re -learned  the 
script. 

At  8:30,  she  went  on.  "It  takes  a  fool 
to  do  these  things,"  she  told  herself  all  the 
way  to  the  theatre,  but  she  didn't  listen 
to  a  word  she  said. 

When  Variety's  review  of  the  show  came 
out,  she  thought  she'd  curl  up  and  die. 
Variety  told  her  to  stay  behind  a  micro- 
phone. They  said  she  was  N.S.G.  (not  so 
good)  in  the  flesh.  And  to  cap  the  climax, 
they  announced  that  she'd  been  kicked 
out  of  the  Palace. 

The  Miner  sense  of  humor  came  in  hand. 
Jan  knew  what  Variety  didn't  know — that 
you  can't  play  a  matinee  at  the  Palace 
and  be  on  the  air  on  Hilltop  House  at  the 
same  time — or  give  up  a  regular  show  in 
eight  hours  or  even  tape  it  ahead  in  that 
time — and  that  your  first  loyalty  is  to  the 
sponsor  and  boss  who's  employed  you 
for  a  good  many  years.  Anyway,  the 
Palace  was  after  her  to  come  back  and 
this  trip  they'd  see  to  it  she'd  get  decent 
rehearsal  time  and  time  to  tape  Hilltop 
House  ahead.  She  also  knew  about  the 
two  movie  offers  which  had  come  up  as 
a  result  of  her  personal  appearance. 

"They  told  Schumann-Heink  to  scrub 
floors,"  she  said  to  her  secretary,  Lillian 
Stewart.  "They  told  Bernhardt  to  take 
in  washing,"  Lillian  said  back.  And  they 
both  started  to  laugh,  and  laughed  until 
they  cried. 

A  few  days  later,  Jan  met  her  friend 
Fran  Carlon,  the  heroine  of  Joyce  Jordan, 
M.D.,  in  a  restaurant.  "I  envy  you,"  Fran 
cried  fervently,  rushing  up,  eyes  aglow. 
"You  opened  in  the  Palace,  and  Robert  Q. 
Lewis  was  there  and  raved  about  you  this 
morning  on  the  air — and  Hawkins  of  the 
Telegram  said  you  were  wonderful." 

Jan  choked,  recovered,  then  acted  casual. 
"Yes,  indeed,"  she  said.  "Everybody  wants 
to  open  in  the  Palace."  And  she  thought 
to  herself,  God  Bless  Hawkins  and  Lewis. 

Looking  back  over  the  Palace  experi- 
ence, Jan  thinks  she  was  probably  un- 
wise to  put  herself  on  the  spot,  but  she  has 
no  real  regrets.  "Half  of  life  is  courage," 
she  says,  "and  you  have  to  gamble." 

Whenever  she  can,  she  gets  away  to 
her  farm  at  Meredith,  New  Hampshire,  but 
even  quiet  weekends  there  are  apt  to 
be  not  so  quiet. 

Like  the  weekend  a  while  back  that 
was  scheduled  to  be  spent  in  celebrating 
Jan's  father's  seventy-seventh  birthday. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Miner  live  in  Boston,  have 
a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Jan's  farm.  Jan's 
two  older  brothers  have  places  close  by, 
too.  There  was  going  to  be  a  big  family 
party  in  Meredith. 

Jan  flew  up  from  New  York  Friday 
night,  got  into  Meredith  at  7:45.  It  was 
snowing  heavily.  To  a  New  Englander, 
snow's  prettier  than  diamonds.  "Grand," 
said  all  the  Miners,  viewing  the  picture- 
postcard  scene. 

Jan  was  toasting  her  feet  and  gossiping 

™    with    her    mother    in    the    cottage    she's 

named    Hilltop   House    (another    example 

of  how  a  daytime  drama  can  influence  a 


girl)  when  down  the  drive  came  a  Miner 
big  brother.  "Put  on  your  galoshes,"  he 
said  to  Jan  excitedly.  "You've  got  to 
come  down  to  my  phone  and  talk  to  Mr. 
Englebach." 

Jan  put  on  her  galoshes  in  what  you 
could  call  a  tearing  hurry.  (There's  no 
phone  in  Hilltop  House,  and  the  Mr. 
Englebach  who  was  waiting  was  the  di- 
rector of  Tallulah  Bankhead's  Big  Show.) 

The  Big  Show  is  an  actress'  dream.  One 
hour  and  a  half  of  showcasing,  every- 
body in  the  world  listening.  "We  want 
you  to  play  in  a  Thurber  sketch  opposite 
Claude  Rains,"  said  Mr.  Englebach  when 
Jan  reached  him,  as  calmly  as  though  he 
weren't  handing  out  Christmas  presents 
in  February.  "Goody,"  said  our  girl. 
"Goody."  A  minute  later  she  asked 
"When?" 

"Why,  this  Sunday,"  said  Mr.  Engle- 
bach. "You're  due  for  rehearsal  tomorrow 
morning." 

A  panic  began  to  rise  in  Jan's  stomach. 
"It's  snowing  so  bad  there  won't  be  any 
planes  out  of  here  tonight,"  she  said,  and 
her  mind  raced  ahead  facing  other  facts. 
Such  as  that  Meredith  was  a  little  town, 
and  there  was  a  train  that  left  from  it 
every  night,  but  the  train  left  at  the  dinner 
hour;  in  a  nice  logical  way.  And  this 
wasn't  the  dinner  hour  now;  this  was  9 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Englebach's  voice  went  on,  uncon- 
cerned. "You  can  have  the  part  if  you 
can  get  here,"  he  said.  "Call  me  back  in 
an  hour." 

"Never  mind  the  calling  back,"  Jan  said. 
"I'll  be  there." 

She  didn't  know  how  she  was  going  to 
manage,  but  she'd  have  rolled  all  the  way 
down  from  Meredith  in  a  barrel  if  that  had 
been  one  of  the  conditions,  she  was  so 
eager  to  be  on  the  Big  Show. 

Once  back  in  Hilltop  House,  she  called 
a  family  conference,  came  to  a  decision. 
She'd  take  a  taxi  to  Boston,  fly  to  New 
York  from  there. 

She  again  trudged  to  brother's  farm, 
phoned  the  town  taxi-man,  a  fellow  named 
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Bob  Sprague.     "Bob,"  she  said,  "can  you 
possibly  drive  me  to  Boston?" 

"I,"  said  Bob  Sprague,  "am  in  bed.  With 
the  flu." 

Dead  silence.  "Oh,  I'm  sorry  for  you," 
Jan  said. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  for  you,"  Sprague  said 
manfully.  "I'll  get  out  and  drive  you  to 
Laconia,  and  I've  got  a  friend  there  who'll 
take  you  on  to  Boston." 

Torn  between  gratitude  and  anxiety  (she 
was  half  delighted  that  Bob  was  going  to 
drive  her,  and  half  scared  that  he'd  kill 
himself  doing  it),  she  accepted  his  offer. 

He  got  her  to  Laconia,  but  it  was  hard 
to  tell  which  wheezed  harder  en  route, 
Bob  or  the  cab. 

Al,  from  "Al's  Taxi  Station,"  in  Laconia, 
took  over.  He  and  Jan  made  the  trip  to 
Boston  in  five  hours  (it's  ordinarily  a  two- 
hour  run)  through  a  raging  blizzard,  and 
Jan  caught  a  plane  out  of  Boston. 

There  were  only  two  other  passengers  in 
the  plane,  a  cop  and  a  lawyer  going  to 
Albany  to  get  some  man  who  hadn't 
paid  his  alimony.  The  trip  was  something 
horrible,  and  neither  of  the  legal  gentle- 
men had  ever  flown  before.  They  both 
turned  green,  and  the  policeman  kept  say- 
ing, "Don't  tell  anyone  I  was  in  the  Navy." 

When  Jan  finally  got  to  The  Big  Show 
rehearsal,  she  was  so  excited  at  playing 
with  Claude  Rains  and  being  on  the  same 
program  with  Bankhead  and  working  for 
Dee  Englebach  that  she  gave  what  she 
refers  to  as  an  "awful"  reading. 

On  top  of  everything  else,  this  seemed 
almost  too  much  to  her.  "I  am  going  back 
to  Boston  to  sell  neckties,"  she  said  firmly. 

"No,  you're  not,"  said  Mr.  Englebach,  a 
wise  type  of  man. 

Naturally,  on  the  Sunday  show,  every- 
thing went  off  fine.  Jan  has  since  had  two 
more  movie  offers  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  her  career,  that  ninety-minute  Big 
Show  was  simply  wonderful.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  making  any  money,  she 
probably  just  about  broke  even,  when  you 
consider  the  cost  of  taxi  and  plane. 

Furthermore,  she  never  even  got  to  see 
the  candles  on  her  father's  birthday  cake. 

As  we  said  before,  even  the  Miner  week- 
ends aren't  guaranteed  to  be  models  of 
peace  and  quiet. 

Which,  when  you  come  right  down  to 
it,  is  all  right  with  Jan.  Because  she  had 
an  enforced  eight  weeks'  period  of  peace 
and  quiet  this  past  fall,  and  take  it  from 
her  work's  a  lot  more  fun.  The  eight 
weeks  came  on  the  heels  of  a  major  opera- 
tion which  Jan  underwent  at  the  hands  of 
she  says  the  world's  greatest  surgeon — 
Lester  Spier. 

CBS  had  to  get  another  girl  to  play 
Julie  on  Hilltop  House,  and  Mary  Jane 
Higby,  the  star  of  When  A  Girl  Marries, 
stepped  in.  "I'd  love  to  do  it  for  you," 
she  told  Jan,  "and  whatever  they  pay  me 
I'll  give  you  the  money." 

Mary  Jane  was  thinking  of  the  hospital 
bills  and,  while  Jan  naturally  wouldn't 
accept  a  nickel,  it  gave  her  a  pretty  good 
feeling.  Where's  all  this  nastiness  and 
jealousy  between  professional  actresses? 
she  asked  herself  with  satisfaction. 

And  as  though  Mary  Jane's  kindness 
weren't  enough,  Jan  was  tendered  further 
proof  that  the  world  was  peopled  with  some 
rather  good  eggs.  Because,  while  she  was 
convalescing,  first  at  the  hospital  and  later 
at  the  farm,  she  received  nearly  three 
thousand  letters  of  encouragement  and 
affection  from  fans  who  loved  her,  loved 
Hilltop  House,  and  wished  for  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  to  go  on  now  and  forever. 

As  Julie,  Jan  finds  life  very  good.  And 
as  Jan,  the  girl  who'll  try  anything  once, 
she's  not  doing  badly  either. 


He's  the  Nicest  Guy  in 
the  World 


(Continued  jrom  page  35) 
The  stand-ins  who  work  Beat  the  Clock — 
the  men  and  women  who  try  out  the  stunts 
before  they  go  on  the  show — idolize  Bud. 
They  are  young  actors  who  need  extra 
money  while  battling  for  recognition  in 
dramatic  work.  It's  Bud  who  will  suddenly 
call  time  out  during  rehearsal.  It's  not  that 
Bud  wants  a  rest.  It's  for  the  sake  of  the 
stand-in  who  may  have  a  custard  pie 
spread  over  his  face. 

"Go  out  and  wash  it  off,"  Bud  will  say. 
"You'll  feel  more  comfortable.  We  can 
wait." 

Bud  remembers  the  stand-ins'  names 
when  they  come  back  a  week  or  a  month 
later.  He  takes  as  much  interest  in  their 
acting  careers  as  if  he  were  a  brother.  And 
Roxanne  can  tell  you  about  Bud  going 
out  of  his  way  to  be  helpful.  The  beauti- 
ful blonde,  who  carries  on  a  dual  career  as 
a  television  personality  and  one  of  the 
country's  most  famous  models,  lights  up  at 
the  mention  of  Bud's  name.  Through 
pure  luck,  Bud  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
she  met  when  arriving  in  New  York  from 
Minnesota.  Bud  has  advised  and  helped 
her  with  many  problems.  He  introduced 
her  to  a  dramatic  coach  and  still  helps 
her  with  readings.  He  has  advised  her 
on  clothes.  He  builds  up  her  part  on  the 
show  continually. 

'  OVs  the  greatest  but,  honestly,  I  envy 
"  him,"  she  says.  "He's  such  a  happy 
and  contented  man  with  his  work  and  his 
wife  and  family." 

Bud  has  a  successful  family  life  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  works  day  and  night 
throughout  the  week.  He  never  gets  home 
in  time  for  dinner  and  seldom  turns  the 
key  in  the  front  door  before  ten  or  eleven 
at  night. 

Bud  has  a  splendid  home  in  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  and  the  occupants  are  splen- 
did people.  Besides  parents  Bud  and 
Marian,  there  are  children  Cynthia,  Mi- 
chael and  Patricia,  respectively,  fourteen, 
twelve  and  ten.  Everyone  who  listens  to 
Bud's  shows  can  tell  you  about  his  kids. 
A  million  people  knew  a  few  months  ago 
that  Michael  wasn't  going  to  watch  his 
evening  show  for  Bud  told  the  story  over 
the  air. 

It  started  at  breakfast  when  Michael 
began  teasing  his  sister  Pat.  Pat  couldn't 
handle  the  situation  and  was  almost  in 
tears.  Then  Bud  stepped  in  and  decided 
to  give  his  son  a  little  taste  of  his  own 
medicine.    So  he  and  Pat  razzed  Michael. 

"All  right  for  you,  Bud,"  Michael  said— 
the  children  call  him  Bud,  too,  "I  won't 
watch  your  show  tonight." 

Of  course,  Michael  did  watch  the  show 
for  he  and  his  sisters  are  proud  of  their 
father.  Bud  demands  only  that  they  be 
good  citizens.  They  eat  when  and  as  much 
as  they  wish.  They  play  hard  and  study 
hard.  And  when  do  they  see  Bud?  Well, 
Bud  makes  it  his  business  to  get  up  every 
morning  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier  than 
necessary  just  to  romp  with  them,  share 
their  breakfast  and  drive  them  to  school. 

"This  isn't  just  being  a  dutiful  father," 
Bud  notes.  "It's  selfishness.  I  don't  want 
to  wake  up  some  day  to  find  they're  full 
grown  and  that  I've  missed  all  the  fun." 

While  Bud  seemingly  allows  the  kids  a 
free  rein,  he  encourages  them  to  develop 
their  talents  in  school  and  in  the  fine  arts. 
He's  quite  proud  of  Pat's  participation  in 
a  Debussy  concert. 

"But  it's  not  in  hopes  she'll  be  a  concert 
pianist,"  he  hastens  to  explain.  "I  only 
want  her  to  be  able  to  enjoy  good  music, 
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Keeps  it  lovely  nature's  way 

You  know  what  harsh  detergents 
can  do  to  your  hands,  face,  scalp. 
This  same  synthetic  chemical 
magic  that  cuts  grease  in  the 
roasting  pan  can  leave  your  hair 
dry,  lifeless,  uncontrollable.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  keep  your 
hair  lovely  nature's  way  with 
Laco  100%  Pure  Castile  Shampoo. 
When  you  shampoo  regularly 
with  Laco,  you  protect  against 
"detergent  dryness" — your  hair 
becomes  soft,  beautifully  lus- 
trous, so  easy  to  manage. 

COMPARE  LACO!  Send  10c  to 
Laco  Shampoo,  Baltimore  24, 
Md.,  for  generous  Trial  Size 
Bottle.  See  how  Laco's  three 
natural  hair  conditioners  save 
your  wave,  bring  out  the  dancing 
highlights  and  silken  sheen 
nature  gave  your  hair — to- 
day, tonight . . .  and  always! 
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public  land.  Liberal  U.  S.  laws  allow  citi- 
zens valuable  oil  rights.  Thousands  profit, 
some  as  high  as  $250,000  for  $250;  $11,000 
monthly  for  $200.  Details  free.  California 
Lease  Co.,  Bonded  Lease  Broker,  7075-T 
Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  28. 
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Check  size  and  color  of  frame. 
D  5x7  D  Ivory  and  Gold 

□  8x10  Q  Brown  and  Gold 
Beautiful  silk  finish  black  and  white 
enlargements  made  from  your  favorite 
snapshots,  photos  or  negatives.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes 
and  clothing:  for  complete  information 
on  having  your  enlargements  beauti- 
fully hand  colored  in  oil.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Simply  pay  postman  for  each 
enlargement  and  frame  plus  cost  of 
mailing:.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Limit  3  to  a  customer.  Originals  re- 
turned with  enlargements.  Offer 
good   in  U.S.A.    only.     - 

LLYWOOD     FILM     STUDIOS 

Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Dept.  C- 102.  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 
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IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 


Quick  as  a  wink,  superfluous  hair  eliminated.  Com- 
pletely removes  all  hair  from  FACE,  arms  and  legs. 
Checks  future  growth.  Leaves  the  skin  petal-smooth. 


Like  magic.  Milady's  skin  becomes  adorable.  For  the 
finest  down  or  the  heaviest  growth.  Seems  miraculous, 
but  our  39  years  experience  proves  it  is  the  scientifically 
correct  way.  Odorless.  Safe.  Harmless.  Simple  to  apply. 
Superior  to  ordinary  hair  removers.  For  15  years  ZtP 
Epilatorwas  $5.00.  NOW  ONLY  $1.10.  Same  superior 
formula,  same  size.  Good  stores  or  by  mail  $1.10  or 

LC.O.D.  No  Fed.  tax.  Above  guaranteed,  money-back,  j 
JORDEAU    INC.    Box  F-19,  SOUTH  ORANGE,  H.i.^A 
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GOOD  PAY,  BIG  DEMAND  FIELD 

Over  1,250,000  more  birthsin  U.S.  each  year  than 
10  years  ago.  Help  fill  this  growing  demand  for 
nurses  in  this  pleasant,  well-paid  work.  Pre- 
pare at  home  in  spare  time.  Classes  supervised 
by  registered  nurses.  Simplified,  practical 
course;  modern  methods.  High  School  diplo- 
ma not  needed.  Write  now  for  FREE  book 
let  of  sample  lesson  pages.  No  obligation. 
Wayne  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
2S2S  Sheffield,  Dept.G-50, CHICAGO  14,  ILL. 
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LOVELY  DRESSES! 


Ladies — get  beautiful  dresses  without  paying  a 
sinale  penny!  And — make  up  to  $100  in  a  month 
just  by  wearing  and  showing  them  to  your 
friends!  Choice  of  150  glorious  models  given  to 
you  as  a  bonus.  No  obligation — no  canvassing — 
no  experience;  just  our  way  of  advertising.  ' 
Everything  sent  FJREE.  Send  your  name, 
address  and  dress  size  on  postcard.  Hurry! 
Openings  limited.  FASHION  FROCKS,  INC.J 
Studio  J. 6053,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio. 
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whether  she's  listening  or  playing." 

The  children  are  Bud's  greatest  interest 
in  life.  He  watches  their  advancement, 
their  habits.  One  day  Win  Elliot  men- 
tioned he  was  concerned  about  his  own 
four-year-old  son  Ricky  who  was  demon- 
strating a  kind  of  bravado  by  recklessly 
jumping  off  a  twelve -foot  high  porch. 

"That's  just  a  temporary  stage,"  Bud 
said.  "The  next  thing  to  expect  is  a  show 
of  temper."  Bud  went  on  to  explain  when 
Cynthia  was  about  Ricky's  age,  one  day 
in  anger  she  ran  up  to  the  bedroom  to 
shout  and  kick  the  bedroom  door. 

"I'll  put  a  stop  to  this,"  Bud  finally  said. 
He  went  to  her  room  and  slipped  off  her 
shoes.  The  next  time  she  kicked  the  door, 
she  screamed  bloody  murder  but  stopped 
crying. 

"You  hurt  me,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  no,"  Bud  told  her.  "You  hurt 
yourself  by  losing  your  temper." 

Cynthia,  quite  the  young  lady  now,  takes 
as  much  interest  in  Bud's  activities  as  he 
does  in  hers.  She  was  responsible  for  an 
important  change  in  Bud's  conduct  on 
Break  the  Bank. 

The  program  pays  off  in  cash  and  as 
the  prizes  get  bigger,  the  contestant's 
tension  rises  accordingly.  If  the  contest- 
ant answers  the  $300  question  correctly, 
he  has  a  chance  at  the  bank  which  may 


be  worth  a  minimum  of  $500  or  a  maxi- 
mum of  many  thousands.  Six  people  won 
over  five  thousand  in  the  past  year  and  two 
won  more  than  eleven  thousand. 

"I  don't  think  you're  fair,  Bud,"  Cynthia 
said.  "You  make  those  people  too  nervous." 

She  discussed  the  way  he  handled  con- 
testants at  the  $300  question.  "You  say, 
'There's  a  big  bank  at  stake — you  have 
only  five  seconds — think  hard — decide  on 
only  one  answer — if  you  get  this  one  right 
you've  a  chance  at  thousands  of  dollars.' " 

"Well,  after  all,"  Bud  said,  "it  is  a 
dramatic  point  and  we're  on  the  radio 
so  we  can't  have  dead  air." 

"A  person  can't  think  with  you  talking 
on  like  that,"  Cynthia  said.  "Besides  five 
seconds  of  silence  won't  hurt  any  listener." 

Bud  thought,  and  agreed,  she  was  right. 
So  now  when  a  contestant  is  in  the  home 
stretch,  Bud  is  respectfully  quiet,  all  due  to 
his  daughter's  observation. 

Bud's  interest  in  children  is  hardly  con- 
fined to  his  own.  Sometimes  the  Break  the 
Bank  studio  looks  like  a  playground  or 
kindergarten.  It's  not  unusual  to  see  a 
couple  of  kids  crowding  around  the  micro- 
phone while  Mom  and  Pop  answer  ques- 
tions— and  Bud  himself  may  be  toting  the 
youngest  in  one  arm  while  holding  the 
script  with  his  free  hand.  Bud  makes  it 
his  business  to  see  that  the  children  are 


happy.  He  has  a  way  with  kids.  One  little 
boy  remarked,  on  leaving  a  broadcast, 
"When  we  buy  a  television  set,  Mom,  get 
one  with  Bud  Collyer  on  it." 

A  statistician  figured  75  million  pairs 
of  eyes  and  ears  see  and  hear  Bud  each 
week.  And  perhaps  the  reason  so  many 
people  are  interested  is  contained  in  Bud's 
feeling: 

"I  don't  believe  in  exploiting  the  people." 

They  all  love  him.  Actors  and  an- 
nouncers, listeners  from  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, and  from  Washington,  D.C.  They  take 
Bud  Collyer  as  seriously  as  the  little  girl 
who  walked  up  to  him  after  a  broadcast, 
announcing,  "Bud,  I  want  to  marry  you." 

"I  already  have  a  wife,"  Bud  said. 

The  toddler  said,  "I  don't  care  if  you 
are  married.    Ill  wait." 

Of  course,  Marian,  Bud's  wife,  cares 
very  much  about  Bud's  marriage.  Marian 
believes  she's  the  luckiest  woman  in  the 
world  for  she  doesn't  think  Bud  has  an 
equal  as  a  father,  husband  or  human  being. 

"Well,  he's  not  perfect?"  a  friend  asked. 

"The  question  is  rather  embarrassing 
because  I'm  afraid  he  is,"  she  said.  "It's 
this  way  and  don't  laugh.  I  never  felt 
there  was  anything  fictitious  about  Bud 
playing  Superman  years  ago.  He's  a  real, 
living,  walking  and  breathing  Superman. 
Ask  anyone  who  knows  him." 


(Continued  from  page  56) 
would  realize  parents  are  people  too! 
Most  of  them  want  to  see  their  high  school 
age  daughters  start  to  go  out  with  boys 
and  have  a  good  time,  as  long  as  they  fol- 
low the  rules. 

I  remember  when  I  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen  and  I  first  began  to  date  boys,  I 
was  a  little  undecided  about  how  to  act 
and  what  to  wear  and  how  to  make  a  boy 
know  I  was  enjoying  his  company  without 
making  a  great  big  fuss  over  him  and 
maybe  giving  him  the  wrong  impression 
about  me.  There  are  a  few  things  I  can 
tell  you  that  will  help  a  little. 

How  do  we  keep  from  staying  out  too 
late  and  yet  not  make  the  boy  think  we're 
still  a  baby?  I  used  to  feel  shy  about  say- 
ing I  had  to  be  home  at  a  certain  time, 
until  I  found  out  that  the  boy  really  wants 
to  know.  Then  he  doesn't  have  to  worry 
that  he  is  getting  in  wrong  with  your  par- 
ents. So  I  tell  a  boy  when  I  go  out  with 
him  the  first  time  what  hour  I  have  to  be 
home.  If  it's  a  special  occasion  of  some 
kind,  like  a  prom  or  a  big  party,  naturally 
it  will  be  later,  but  for  other  dates  I  stick 
to  one  time  and  that  way  my  parents 
know  when  to  expect  me  whether  we 
have  mentioned  it  or  not.  If  for  some 
reason  it  gets  later,  I  try  to  call  up  a  little 
ahead  of  the  time  I  am  expected  and  ex- 
plain. Then,  my  parents  don't  have  to  sit 
and  worry  about  me.  You'll  find  this  is 
a  very  good  way  of  staying  out  a  little 
longer  without  stirring  up  a  lot  of  family 
resentment. 

Another  rule  I  have  is  that  a  boy  should 
call  for  me  at  home  if  it's  at  all  possible, 
and  always  the  first  time  he  takes  me  out. 
My  parents  like  to  meet  any  boy  I  go  out 
with  and  I  think  that's  only  right.  Some- 
times a  boy  comes  for  me  a  little  early 
and  we  sit  around  and  talk  before  we  go 
out.  Most  of  the  boys,  of  course,  are  not 
new  friends  and  my  folks  have  known 
them  quite  a  while. 

When  a  boy  stays  too  late,  if  you  haven't 

gone  out  anywhere  or  he  has  brought  you 

home    early    from    a    show,    it   sometimes 

■    becomes    a    problem    to    get    him    to    go 

M    home,   particularly   if  he   doesn't  have  to 

get  up  early  the  next  day.    I  don't  think 

it's  very  good  if  your  father  makes  a  big 
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point  of  it  and  calls  out  to  you  that  it's 
time  to  lock  up  the  house  and  get  to  bed, 
although  I  must  admit  there  have  been 
a  few  times  when  I  almost  wished  my 
father  would.  He's  too  considerate  of  my 
feelings  ever  to  do  that,  and  there  are 
more  tactful  ways  for  the  girl  herself  to 
show  she  thinks  it's  getting  late. 

My  parents  don't  think  it's  good  for  a 
girl  of  my  age  to  date  one  boy  all  the 
time.  While  we're  still  young,  we  should 
be  making  a  lot  of  friends  and  meeting 
different  boys.  We'll  have  plenty  of 
time  later  to  think  seriously  about  one. 
Some  of  the  girls  at  my  school  get  ter- 
ribly serious  about  a  boy.  They  begin  to 
pair  off  as  early  as  fourteen,  and  a  lot  of 
them  get  engaged,  even  if  not  formally, 
in  their  senior  year.  It's  nice  to  go  with 
one  boy  to  a  show  or  to  a  dance,  but  if 
you  like  beach  parties  and  swimming  and 
barbecues  and  picnics  and  things  like 
that  it's  always  a  lot  more  fun  if  the 
gang  gets  together. 

Sometimes  a  boy  wants  to  see  some 
sports  event,  and  while  I  might  not  hap- 
pen to  be  too  interested  I  try  to  work  up 
an  interest  because  it's  something  differ- 
ent to  do  and  it  pleases  him.  Try,  Mary, 
to  do  some  of  the  things  a  boy  likes,  even 
if  you  aren't  too  crazy  about  them  your- 
self.   And  don't  neglect  your'girl  friends! 

There  has  never  been  any  conflict  with 
my  mother  about  clothes,  although  they 
were  more  of  a  problem  to  me  at  your 
age  than  they  are  now,  because  I  guess 
most  freshman  and  sophomores  want  to 
look  older  than  they  are  so  they  can  go 
with  the  senior  boys.  I  never  cared  too 
much  whether  a  boy  was  a  little  younger 
or  older,  in  fact  I  like  to  go  out  with 
Bobby  Gregg,  the  drummer  on  our  show, 
even  though  he's  younger  than  I  am, 
because  he  is  so  gay  and  full  of  fun  and 
we  have  such  a  good  time.  But  a  lot  of 
kids  in  their  freshman  year  used  to  come 
to  school  wearing  clothes  that  were  much 
too  old  for  them  and  far  too  much  make- 
up. Some  of  them  used  to  wear  long  ear- 
rings and  put  their  hair  up  high,  anything 
to  look  older.  In  your  senior  year  you 
get  out  of  all  that,  if  you  haven't  before, 
and  you  dress  your  age. 

Of  course  it  can  really  be  a  problem  if 


your  mother  still  thinks  you're  a  little 
girl  and  wants  you  to  dress  too  babyish. 
A  girl  in  our  school  had  to  ask  her  friends 
to  try  to  explain  to  her  mother  that  no- 
body would  be  wearing  the  kind  of  dress 
her  mother  wanted  her  to  have  for  a 
prom.  The  girls  finally  persuaded  the 
mother  to  let  them  cut  the  neck  out  just 
a  little  and  change  a  few  touches. 

A  boy  can  help  you  decide  what  to 
wear  for  a  date  by  letting  you  know  what 
you  will  do.  Ask  him  where  you're  going 
if  he  doesn't  volunteer  the  information. 
I  got  all  dressed  up  one  night  only  to  find 
we  were  going  bowling  with  the  gang.  A 
girl  doesn't  like  surprises  like  that. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you,  Mary,  some  of 
the  things  that  would  answer  your  ques- 
tions. You  didn't  ask  about  petting  and 
necking  and  I  guess  it's  because  you  know 
that  no  one  my  age  can  advise  anyone 
else  about  these  things.  We  were  both 
brought  up  right  and  we  have  seen  so 
many  kids  get  into  serious  trouble  that  we 
knew  how  silly  it  is  to  spoil  our  whole 
youth,  and  maybe  our  whole  lives,  by 
acting  foolish  before  we  are  old  enough 
to  understand  what  we  are  doing.  It's  up 
to  a  girl  to  make  a  boy  understand  what 
she  expects  of  him  in  the  way  of  behav- 
ior, and  most  boys  like  you  better  for  it. 

I  had  a  particular  problem  at  first  be- 
cause at  fifteen  I  became  the  co-emcee 
of  Paul  Whiteman's  TV  Teen  Club,  after 
I  had  been  a  winner  on  one  of  the  Teen 
Club  shows,  and  the  boys  knew  I  had  been 
singing  and  dancing  since  I  was  three, 
and  they  thought  I  must  be  a  little  more 
sophisticated  than  other  girls.  Some 
thought,  too,  that  I  might  be  just  a  little 
bit  stuck-up.  Some  of  them  shied  away 
from  me  at  first,  until  they  got  to  know 
me  better  and  then  they  said  they  were 
surprised  I  was  so  "regular"  and  just  like 
all  the  other  girls.  I  stopped  talking  about 
the  show,  even  though  I  was  so  proud  to 
be  on  it,  so  people  wouldn't  get  the  wrong 
impression.  To  sum  it  all  up,  getting  along 
with  your  parents  and  your  dates  is  like 
doing  anything  else  in  life.  Use  good 
common  sense  and  understanding  and 
everything  will  turn  out  right. 

Your  friend, 

Nancy  Lewis 


Claire  Niesen — 
Backstage  Wife 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
he  asked,  just  like  that.   'So  soon"!'  I  asked 
— those   were   my   very   words.    We   were 
married,"  Claire  laughed  her  bright  young 
laugh,  "one  month  later." 

"A  few  evenings  before  our  first  date," 
Mel  explained,  "we'd  met  at  the  home  of 
mutual  friends.  We'd  each  known  of  the 
other's  existence  for  quite  some  time. 
Backstage  Wife  was  the  first  show  I  did 
when  I  came  to  New  York  and  after  that 
I'd  seen  Claire  around  occasionally,  at  a 
dance,  a  theatre,  a  restaurant.  But  I'd  got- 
ten the  impression,  I  don't  know  how,  that 
she  was  married." 

"  A  few  days  after  that  evening  with  our 
■*»  friends,"  Claire  took  up  the  tale,  "he 
called  me  to  ask  if  I  would  have  dinner  with 
him  Wednesday  night.  As  I  left  the  phone 
after  accepting,  I  heard  myself  telling  my 
maid:  'Wednesday  is  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant day  of  my  life.'  I  say  I  'heard  my- 
self because  it  didn't  sound  like  my  voice 
speaking.  And,  anyway,  why  would  I  say 
a  thing  like  that?  I  asked  myself.  Where 
did  it  come  from?  Why?  Was  it  premoni- 
tion? A  woman's  instinct?  I  don't  know. 
I  still  can't  explain  it  .  .  .  unless  it  was 
that,  in  my  subconscious,  I  knew.  Perhaps 
because,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  always 
listened  to  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre  and 
when  I'd  hear  the  sign-off,  'Your  announc- 
er has  been  Melville  Ruick,'  the  voice  al- 
ways gave  me  a  thrill.  When  he  called  me 
on  the  phone,  it  was — the  voice!  Which  I 
had  never  expected  to  hear,"  Claire  smiled, 
"asking  me  for  a  date! 

"So,  on  the  evening  of  that  most  im- 
portant day  of  my  life,  we  had  dinner  at 
some  little  place  uptown — Stouffers,  I 
think — then  went  back  to  my  apartment — " 

"And  sat  on  the  sofa  in  front  of  the  open 
fire,"  said  Mel.  "I  proposed  right  then  and 
there,  five  hours  to  the  minute  after  I'd 
knocked  at  her  front  door.  And  she  said 
'So  soon?'  And  then  'Yes.'  And  after  that 
we  went  out  and  ate  hamburgers  at  Ham- 
burger Heaven  and  talked  and  talked  and 
talked  .  .  .  And  suddenly  it  was  five  in  the 
morning,  which  didn't  matter  a  jot  be- 
cause, for  us,  time — unless  it  was  spent  to- 
gether— had  ceased  to  exist. 

"And  to  think,  but  a  few  hours  before, 
neither  of  us  had  marriage  on  our  minds." 

Mel  had  been  married  before,  is  the 
father  of  two  grown  children  and  had  not 
been  contemplating  matrimony  again. 
Claire,  who  has  played  Backstage  Wife  for 
seven  years,  was  happy  doing  it.  She  had 
her  own  apartment,  her  car,  more  than 
enough  money  for  all  her  needs,  her 
friends,  her  beaux. 

So,  for  neither  Claire  nor  Mel  was  mar- 
riage a  heart's  desire. 

And  then  the  impact,  the  unexpected 
collision. 

"There  was,  as  there  always  is,  when  two 
people  fall  instantly  in  love,"  Mel  said,  "a 
compelling  force.  For  me  the  compelling 
force  was  Claire's  youth  and  beauty,  her 
freshness  and,  in  addition,  our  compati- 
bility. For  she  has  a  maturity  of  thought 
that  does  not  usually  go  with  her  age, 
which  makes  the  difference  in  our  ages 
something  of  no  consequence  whatsoever. 
I  don't  think  we  have  any  thought  about 
it  at  all.  .  .  ." 

"I  have,"  Claire  spoke  quietly,  "I  think 
it  adds,  the  difference  in  age.  I  like  older 
people  in  general,"  she  explained,  "and  I 
always  have.  They  have  so  much  more  to 
offer,  it  seems,  than  people  my  own  age. 
The  knowledge,  the  richness  of  experience 
which  the  years  have  given  them,  the  ad- 
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Elsa  Maxwell 


Elsa 

Maxwell's 
Etiquette 
Book 

Elsa  Maxwell,  the  famous 
hostess  to  world  celeb- 
rities, is  being  showered 
with  praise  by  Holly- 
wood stars  for  her  splen- 
did etiquette  book.  In 
Hollywood  they  are  call- 
ing it  the  most  useful 
and  entertaining  book  on 
the  subject  ever  written. 
Once  you  get  your  copy 
of  this  remarkable  book  you,  too,  will  join 
the  stars  of  Hollywood  in  your  praise  of 
this  fascinating  guide  to  good  manners. 

A  Social  Education 

Elsa  Maxwell's  new  book  is  different  from 
the  usual  dry-as-dust  etiquette  volume. 
It's  gay!  It's  up-to-date!  It's  just  chock- 
full  of  the  type  of  information  that  you 
can  put  to  immediate  use.  It  brings  you  a 
thorough  social  education  that  will  enable 
you  to  live  a  richer,  happier  life. 

Here  are  the  answers  to  all  your  every- 
day etiquette  problems.  By  following  the 
advice  contained  in  this  book  you  know 
exactly  how  to  conduct  yourself  on  every 
occasion.  Here  you  find  important  sug- 
gestions on  good  manners  in  restaurants 
— in  church — in  the  theatre — on  the 
street — and  when  you  travel. 

Engagements  and  Weddings 

In  this  book  Elsa  Maxwell  covers  every 
phase  of  engagements  and  weddings.  The 
bride-to-be,  as  well  as  the  father  of  the 
bride,  will  find  the  exact  information  they 
want  in  the  fresh  approach  of  this  book. 
Here  is  everything  you  need  to  know 
about  invitations,  announcements,  the 
wedding  dress,  the  attendants,  the  recep- 
tion, etc.  The  bride  who  follows  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  this  up-to-date  book 
need  have  no  wedding  fears.  She  will  be 
radiant  in  the  knowledge 
that  her  wedding  is  correct 
in  every  detail. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
have  the  information  con- 
tained in  Elsa  Maxwell's 
Etiquette  Book.  Order  your 
copy  TODAY. 
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vice  they  can  give  and  you,  if  you're  wise, 
will  take.  .  .  ." 

"I  am  flattered,"  Mel  laughed,  "when 
Claire  asks  for  my  advice  and  particularly 
pleased  when  she  takes  it!  And  just  be- 
cause the  blend  is  so  smooth,  we  never 
think  in  terms  of  one  being  young  and  the 
other  not  so  young,  but  just  that  it's  a 
darned  good  idea  to  be  together.  And  we 
are  together,  not  only  in  the  proximity, 
the  close  proximity,"  Mel  laughed  again, 
"of  our  three-room-and-garden  apartment, 
but  in  all  departments  of  activity  and  as- 
piration and  thought  and  desire  that  make 
up  human  life.  We  even  share  pet  hates, 
such  as  dripping  water  and  those  little 
slivers  of  soap  people  leave  in  soap- 
dishes!" 

"From  the  beginning,"  Claire  said,  "we 
seemed  to  think  alike.  Our  wedding,  for 
instance:  'Let's  not  make  too  big  a  thing 
of  it,'  we  said  in  unison,  meaning  we  didn't 
want  a  huge  affair  with  press  photogra- 
phers and  TV  cameras  clicking,  but  a  quiet 
wedding,  in  a  beautiful  place,  with  a  few  of 
our  friends  as  our  only  guests.  And  that 
is  how  we  were  married,  on  March  11, 
three  years  ago,  in  the  Lady  Mendl  suite  of 
the  Hotel  Plaza,  overlooking  Central  Park. 
The  decor  was  so  lovely,  with  great  mir- 
rors reflecting  back  to  us  the  flowers,  the 
guests,  the  minister,  ourselves,  our  happi- 
ness. .  .  . 

"I  wore  a  navy  blue  coat-dress,  a  hat  all 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  carried  a  bouquet 
of  green  orchids  surrounded  by  lilies  of 
the  valley.  My  sister  was  my  matron  of 
honor.  Mel's  best  man  was  J.  Donald  Wil- 
son, then  vice-president  of  ABC,  and 
among  our  guests  were  our  friends — 
Claudia  Morgan,  King  Calder  and  his  wife, 
the  Ron  Rossens,  Don  MacLaughlin,  who 
plays  David  Harding  on  Counterspy.  .  .  . 

"We  didn't  have  a  proper  honeymoon 
(radio  and  TV  people  never  do!)  but  we 
went  to  California  that  summer  and  when 
we  got  back,  started  house-hunting  for  our 
first  home." 

In  the  matter  of  their  home,  where  and 
what  it  would  be,  they  also  thought  alike. 
"We  both  love  the  country,"  Claire  said, 
"love  it — and  we'd  like  a  house,  but  we  live 
in  a  small  apartment  in  Forest  Hills,  which 
is  just  a  few  minutes  out  of  New  York, 
because  we  were  agreed  that,  with  our 
hours  on  radio  and  on  TV,  commuting  was 
impractical." 

"As  a  human,  you  always  have  problems 
to  solve,"  Mel  added,  "there's  no  such 
thing  as  the  idyllic  setup.  It's  what  you 
make  it.  Claire  and  I  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  our  frustrated  love  of  the  country 
by  spending  our  leisure  time  driving  all 
over  Long  Island — Greenpoint,  Northport — 
driving  for  hours.  We  like  having  picnic 
lunches  under  the  shade  of  a  big  tree  or 
on  a  small,  secluded  beach.  .  .  ." 

"Most  of  the  problems  of  marriage  come, 
I  think,"  Claire  observed,  "from  self.  Your 
pride  is  hurt,  or  you  don't  get  your  way 
and,  instead  of  forgetting  yourself  for  the 
other  person,  you  take  that  adamant  You 
know  what  you  can  do!'  attitude.  There 
has  to  be  a  certain  submerging  of  self," 
Claire  said,  "in  any  good  relationship. 

"When  two  individualists,  who  have  led 
two  different  lives,  first  learn  to  live  one 
life,  it  could  be  quite  explosive.  Mel  and  I 
have  very  few  differences — of  opinion,  you 
know — but  we  are  different  in  certain,  not- 
very-important  ways.  Mel  talks  more  than 
I  do,  for  instance,  much  more — I'm  talking 
more  today  than  I  have  since  I  was  three! 

"Another  difference  is  that  Mel  uses 
everything  to  the  last  endl  He's  Scotch- 
Irish,  with  emphasis  on  the  Scotch.  He  is, 
in  a  word,  more  thrifty  than  I  am,  and 
how!  I'm  very  careless  with  money.  Or  I 
was  .  .  ." 

"I  try,"  Mel  explained,  looking  amused, 
"to  point  up  economy  in  the  mind  of  a 


young  girl  who,  from  the  beginning,  made 
more  money  than  she  could  or  should 
spend." 

"I  used  to  go  out  and  buy  people  pres- 
ents," Claire  said,  "I  used  to  buy  myself 
presents.  I  always  liked  a  lot  of  every- 
thing. I  don't  mean  I  was  ever  one  for  a 
show-off  of  affluence — I  like  simple  tailored 
clothes,  no  fripperies,  and  I  haven't  a  mink 
coat,  just  a  mink  cape  bought  at  a  sale — 
but  I  did  used  to  spend.  Now,  before  I  buy 
anything,  anything,  I  ask  myself,  Do  you 
need  it?  You'd  be  surprised  how  often  the 
honest  answer  is  no. 

"But  these  are  trivial  differences.  Basic- 
ally we  have,  as  Mel  always  says,  the  same 
values.  We're  both  home-lovers  in  con- 
trast to  those  who  like  to  gad  about.  We 
love  people,  love  to  have  people  come  to 
us  for  dinner,  after  which  we  sit  around 
and  talk  (I  mostly  listen)  and  Mel  shows 
his  home  movies.  When  we're  at  home 
alone,  we  read  and  watch  TV.  Generally 
speaking,  ours  is  quite  a  normal  home- 
life.  Might  almost  seem  to  be  prosaic  but 
to  us,  to  me,"  Claire's  jewelled  eyes  shone, 
"it's  poetry." 

"We  do  our  showing  off,  our  pretending," 
Mel  smiled,  "when  we're  'on.'  And  much 
as  we  love  our  home-life,  we  also — make 
no  mistake  about  it — love  to  be  'on,'  love 
our  work." 

Nodding  agreement,  Claire  said:  "Mel 
has  done  everything.  He  broke  into  the 
business  as  a  bandleader.  He's  done  movies 
in  Hollywood,  was  just  getting  the  breaks 
when  the  war  began.  During  the  war  he 
directed  radio  for  the  Army  Air  Force.  He 
recently  '  played  the  part  of  the  Army 
chaplain  in  the  movie  short,  'Deep  As  The 
Heart,'  which  was  up  for  an  Academy 
Award.  He's  directed  radio  at  ABC — while 
he  was  there,  he  once  directed  me  and  I 
wish  he  would  again,  we'd  love  to  work 
together!  He's  done  theatre,  lots  of  radio, 
lots  of  television.  When  you  love  being 
'on,'  in  oil  the  media — stage,  movies,  radio, 
TV,  and  in  any  capacity,  either  actor  or 
director — you  really  love  it. 

"I,  too.  Ever  since  I  was  four  years  old, 
I  wanted  to  be  an  actress.  By  the  time  I 
was  twelve  I'd  read  every  Duse  and  Bern- 
hardt biography  ever  printed.  Originally, 
I  wanted  to  be  a  dancer.  But  one  day  in 
school  I  read  a  poem  before  the  class, 
'The  Blind  Girl  of  Belgium,'  and  they 
cried.  It  was  corny,  but  they  cried.  And 
I  felt  something  inside.  Something  stirred, 
and  spoke  to  me.  It  said  that,  given  the 
opportunity,  I  could  make  people  cry,  and 
laugh,  perhaps  dream  a  little;  that  I  might 
make  the  world  of  make-believe  believ- 
able to  them.  .  .  ." 

"And  so  she  has,"  Mel  took  over.  "When 
she  was  fifteen,  she  started  on  a  small  radio 
station.  She'd  just  about  got  out  of  high 
school  when  they  put  her  in  Ibsen  and 
Shakespeare.  At  sixteen,  she  played  Nora 
in  'A  Doll's  House'  and  Portia  in  'Merchant 
of  Venice.'  Little  more  than  an  infant 
herself,  she  started  with  TV,  which  was 
also  in  its  infancy.  On  one  of  the  early 
programs,  'Double  Door,'  Jan  Broder,  the 
Broadway  agent,  saw  her  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  she  was  appearing  on  the 
stage.  And  she  has  been  Mary  Noble,  on 
Backstage  Wife,  for  going  on  seven  years." 

"It's  fun,"  Claire  said.  "I  love  the  part, 
I  love  the  people  I  work  with,  there  is  a 
lot  of  camaraderie  among  us.  .  .  ." 

"Yet  so  together  are  we  that,  as  much 
as  she  loves  her  work,  when  I  said  one 
day:  'If  I  should  be  transplanted,  what  of 
your  career?'  her  answer  was:  'I  would  go 
right  along  with  you,  wherever  it  might 
be.  And  not  begrudgingly,  happily  .  .  .  !' " 

"You  see,"  Claire  told  me,  then,  "the 
most  important  thing  to  us  is — each  other." 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  then  she 
added:  "Together  we  can  go  where  we 
want  to  go." 


Marriage  Is  Forever 


(Continued  from  page  7) 
over  it,  and  I  guess  I  was  about  ready  to 
crack  wide  open.  Something  had  to  be 
done.  Somebody  had  to  punch  Douglas 
Norman  right  in  the  nose  for  what  he  was 
doing  to  Alice. 

Sure,  it  wasn't  my  business — but  how 
would  you  feel  if  a  couple  of  your  dearest 
friends,  who  had  been  so  much  in  love, 
suddenly  started  coming  apart?  Wouldn't 
you  instinctively  want  to  reach  out  and 
help?  Wouldn't  you  at  least  want  to  find 
out  what  it  was  that  could  take  a  man 
like  Douglas — a  guy  with  a  brilliant  mind 
and  a  sense  of  humor  and  plenty  of  ex- 
perience of  life,  the  kind  you'd  get  as  a 
writer  and  a  reporter  and  the  editor  of 
your  own  little  newspaper,  which  is 
what  he  was  right  now — take  this  de- 
cent, fine  man,  and  turn  him  overnight 
into  that  silliest  of  all  living  creatures, 
a  middle-aged  man  chasing  after  a 
schoolgirl? 

Well,  that's  how  I  felt.  Only  a  few  weeks 
before  I'd  been  wishing  out  loud  that 
something  like  Doug  would  happen  to  me, 
and  Papa  David  had  been  reminding  me 
that  Alice  had  waited  a  long  time  before 
it  had  happened  to  her.  Sure,  Alice  was 
no  kid.  Neither  was  Doug.  But  she  was 
lovely  and  intelligent  and  a  lady.  Gosh, 
those  two  were  so  fond  of  each  other  they 
even  managed  to  work  together,  run- 
ning the  East  Side  News,  and  still  stay 
friends!  Alice  hadn't  done  anything.  She 
hadn't  changed.  What  did  a  little 
squirt  like  Lucy  Green  have  that  could 
break  up  a  marriage  like  Alice  and 
Doug's? 

It  had  happened  so  suddenly,  too.  Lucy 
was  just  a  kid — eighteen  or  nineteen — and 
she'd  been  around  the  neighborhood  for 
years.  To  my  mind  she  was  a  brash  and 
brassy  kid,  fresh  to  her  mother  and  father 
and  given  to  running  with  the  wrong 
crowd  in  the  high  school.  Which  made  it 
all  the  stranger  that  she  should  suddenly 
catch  Doug's  eye.  It  wasn't  imagination; 
everyone  in  the  neighborhood  had  seen 
them  together.  Doug  didn't  seem  to  care. 
Wasn't  Alice  going  to  do  anything,  I  kept 
asking  Papa  David?  "Have  you  seen  the 
way  she  looks?"  I'd  pressed  him  only  that 
morning.  "She's  going  to  be  sick,  Papa 
David.  For  her  own  peace  of  mind  she 
ought  to  have  it  out  with  him.  It  would 
be  easier  to  break  away  all  at  once  than 
to  die  a  little  bit  every  day,  the  way 
she's  doing.  Last  night  he  came  in  at  two 
o'clock,  I  heard  him  myself!" 

Papa  David  made  soothing  sounds.  "Nu, 
Chichi,  leben,  so  maybe  it's  Douglas  who 
is  sick,  couldn't  that  be?  Sick  in  a  certain 


way,  I  mean,  emotionally.  And  maybe 
Alice  knows  it,  and  is  trying  to  help  him 
by  silence.  Sometimes,  with  a  little  well- 
placed  silence,  you  can  do  the  most  good." 

I  snorted.  The  one  time  I'd  tried  to  talk 
to  Alice  she  had  sounded  the  same  way. 
She  had  talked  about  love  being  able  to 
withstand  all  kinds  of  strain  and  pain; 
about  faith,  about  trust.  The  way  I  was 
feeling  about  Doug  these  days,  I  wasn't 
sure  that  he  was  worth  all  this  faith  and 
trust. 

Sometimes  I  wished  Alice  was  just  a 
housewife.  If  she'd  had  no  claims  on  her 
own  time,  she'd  have  found  Doug's  carry- 
ing on  much  less  bearable.  But,  as  it  was, 
she  was  always  off  to  a  fire  or  an  interview 
or  a  meeting,  covering  it  for  the  paper. 
Today,  for  instance,  she'd  gone  off  to  the 
big  Women's  Club  symposium.  Important 
clubwomen  had  come  from  all  over  the 
country  to  talk  about  what  was  the  trouble 
with  teenagers  these  days  and,  before  she 
left,  Alice  had  paused  in  the  doorway 
and  chattered  nervously  about  how  they 
were  going  to  get  right  down  to  facts  and 
talk  about  drink  and  drugs  and  what  the 
women  could  do  about  getting  to  the  root 
of  the  trouble.  She  wouldn't  let  me  get 
a  word  in  edgewise.  She  must  have  known 
I'd  heard  Doug  stumbling  in  at  two.  Of 
course,  it  was  important  about  the  kids 
in  the  high  school  going  wrong.  This 
terrible  business  they'd  found  out  recent- 
ly, about  how  some  of  the  students  were 
not  only  taking  drugs  themselves,  but  were 
selling  it  to  the  others — somebody  had  to 
find  out  where  and  how  they  were  get- 
ting it,  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  couldn't  agree 
with  Alice  more.  But  what  about  her 
husband  and  his  particular  teen-age  prob- 
lem? Never  mind  the  big  social  deal — 
what  about  the  Normans? 

In  the  evening,  Papa  David  went  over 
to  play  checkers  with  his  pal  Ben  Levy, 
and  I  closed  up  the  shop.  It  had  turned 
into  a  nice  damp  spring-feeling  night,  and 
I  thought  how  wonderful  it  would  be  if 
Alice  and  Doug  had  maybe  met  for  din- 
ner, the  way  they  used  to  do,  and  had 
by  some  lover's  magic  found  each  other 
again.  Sitting  in  Papa  David's  rocker,  in 
the  apartment  back  of  the  book  store, 
and  building  up  the  scene  in  my  mind,  I 
guess  I  must  have  dozed.  A  loud  thud 
shocked  me  awake.  Someone  in  the  book 
shop?  At  this  hour?  Papa  David  and  the 
Normans  wouldn't  be  likely  to  bump  into 
anything.  Without  thinking,  I  ran  into  the 
shop  and  reached  for  the  light  switch.  I 
had  to  blink  around  in  the  sudden  glare 
until  my  eyes  finally  focussed,  and  then 
I  saw  that  a  couple  of  books  had  fallen 
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to  the  floor.  Beside  them,  half  turned 
toward  the  door  and  looking  strangely 
furtive,  was  Lucy  Green. 

"Well!  What  can  I  do  for  you?"  I  asked. 
It  was  plain  enough  from  my  tone  what 
I'd  have  liked  to  do,  and  Lucy  didn't  miss 
it. 

"Nothing,"  she  said  sullenly.  "So  long." 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute."  I  got  to  the  door 
ahead  of  her  and  put  my  back  against  it. 
"Not  so  fast,  friend.  How'd  you  get  in, 
and  why,  and  what  are  the  books  doing  on 
the   floor?" 

"Oh,  I'll  pick  up  your  old  books."  Lucy 
bent  and  tossed  them  carelessly  onto  the 
table. 

"Thanks,  but  that's  not  answering  my 
questions."  I  just  couldn't  talk  nicely  to 
Lucy.  I  wanted  so  badly  to  give  her  a 
smack  or  two  where  her  mother  should 
have  done  it  long  ago — though,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  was  close  enough  to  her  own 
age  to  know  that  the  way  I  was  acting  I 
would  never  get  any  cooperation  out  of  her. 

She  pushed  back  her  bangs  angrily. 
"What  are  you,  the  FBI?  I  don't  have 
to  .answer  any  questions.  The  door  was 
open  and  I  walked  in  and  now  I'm  walking 
out  again,  if  you'll  get  out  of  my  way." 

Had  I  forgotten  to  lock  the  door?  It 
could  happen,  but  it  really  made  my  tem- 
per slip  to  be  put  in  the  wrong  by  Lucy 
Green.  I  bit  my  lip  and  glared  at  her. 
"You're  a  brat,  Lucy,"  I  said.  "What  were 
you  doing,  trying  to  sneak  upstairs  to 
Doug's  apartment?  Why  don't  you  lay 
off?  Leave  him  alone  and  quit  making  a 
fool  of  yourself!" 

Lucy  looked  murderous.  "Let  me  out, 
you  noseybody,  or  I'll — " 

"Here,  what's  this?"  The  opening  door 
shifted  me  gently  aside.  Papa  David  came 
in  and  closed  it  behind  him,  and  stood 
looking  from  me  to  Lucy  with  understand- 
able curiosity.  "Well,  well,"  he  said.  "And 
both  so  angry-looking?" 

Lucy  made  that  nervous  gesture  with  her 
hair  again.  Suddenly  she  frightened  me. 
She  looked  terribly  old.  In  spite  of  the 
make-up  her  skin  was  dead-looking,  and 
her  eyes  made  me  wonder  if  she  could 
be  sick.  Or  suffering?  Could  she  possibly 
be  really  head-over-heels  about  Doug? 
Was  it  the  real  thing — a  tragic  three- 
cornered  mixup? 

"If  you're  finished  looking  me  over,  I'd 
like  to  leave,"  she  said  with  sarcastic 
politeness. 

I  moved  aside  with  a  shrug.  "I  still  don't 
know  what  you  came  for,  but  have  it 
your  way.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
the  further  you  stay  away  from  here  the 
better  I'll  like  it.  And  from  Doug  Norman." 

Lucy  didn't  wait  for  another  invitation. 
She  headed  out  in  such  a  hurry  that  she 
tripped  over  the  doorstep,  and  her  hand- 
bag hit  the  floor  and  clattered  open.  It 
wasn't  in  me  to  let  her  pick  up  her  own 
marbles — at  least,  not  with  Papa  David 
already  looking  at  me  reprovingly.  Bend- 
ing to  help  her,  I  marveled  at  the  col- 
lection of  lipsticks  she  carried.  Then  I  saw 
this  other  interesting  stuff.  A  twist  of 
cellophane  with  three  capsules,  attached 
by  a  rubber  band  to  a  short-handled  spoon. 
Thinking  about  it  afterwards,  I  realized 
the  spoon  hadn't  been  exactly  short- 
handled,  but  the  handle  had  been  bent 
backwards.  And  the  bottom  of  the  spoon 
had  been  burnt.  I  was  so  busy  staring  that 
a  slip  of  paper  which  should  have  gone 
back  into  the  bag  went  absent-mindedly 
into  my  pocket  instead.  I  glanced  at  it  later, 
but  it  didn't  seem  important,  no  phone 
numbers  or  anything.  Just  a  name.  Caleb 
Damasky.  I'd  give  it  back  to  Lucy  when 
I   got  a  chance. 

Women  would  carry  anything  in  their 
handbags,  I  thought,  but  why  capsules  and 
a  spoon,  unless.   .   .    .   All   at  once   it  hit 


home.  Hadn't  I  read  about  it  somewhere, 
in  all  the  fuss  there  had  been  lately,  how 
one  way  of  taking  drugs  .  .  .  heroin  .  .  . 
was  to  heat  it  in  a  spoon  over  a  flame? 
Was  Lucy — little  Lucy  Green  from  down 
the  street — one  of  the  high-school  addicts 
we'd  been  so  shocked  about?  But — where 
did  Doug  fit  in?  Did  he  know?  Did  he 
perhaps  know  more  than  he  should? 

Fortunately  for  my  self-control,  I  found 
out  the  next  morning  what  Doug  knew. 
He  and  Alice  came  down  together  into 
the  kitchen  where  Papa  David  and  I  had 
just  finished  our  coffee.  My  hands  went 
on  doing  the  dishes  mechanically,  but  my 
eyes  were  searching  Alice's  face  for  news. 
It  was  there.  She  was  still  pale,  but  her 
eyes  were  bright  and  she  was  smiling  with 
a  kind  of  held-back  happiness.  "It's  all 
right,  Chichi,"  she  said.  "We  had  a  long 
talk  last  night,  and  it's — well,  Doug  wants 
to    tell    you    himself." 

Following  them  into  the  back  of  the 
store,  I  wasn't  at  all  sure  I  wanted  to 
hear  what  Doug  had  to  say.  How  did  I 
know  I'd  believe  it — after  last  night,  after 
Lucy's  handbag?  But  Papa  David  was 
being  nice  and  normal,  and  I  knew  he'd 
be  seriously  upset  if  I  acted  cool. 

But  Doug  was  too  keen  to  miss  my 
reaction.  He  flushed  so  brilliantly  that  his 
gray  eyes  looked  like  glass.  "I  deserve  the 
cold  shoulder,  Chichi,  I  know  I've  been 
acting  like  a  heel.  I — I  meant  to.  I  was 
trying  to  make   it  convincing." 

"You  did,"  I  said.  "Best  job  I've  seen  in 
years." 

"You  see,"  he  persisted,  "being  con- 
vincing was  my  best  chance  of  coming 
through  in  one  piece.  That's  why  I  couldn't 
tell  anyone.  I  see  now — Alice  made  me  see, 
and  I'm  broken  up  over  it — how  unfair 
it  was  to  her.  No   matter  what  I — " 

"Doug,"  I  broke  in  heatedly,  "will  you 
for  heaven's  sake  quit  beating  around  and 
tell  us  what  you're  talking  about!" 

"Drugs,"  said  Doug.  "Dope.  Junk.  Her- 
oin, to  be  specific." 

I  almost  dropped  the  dish  I  was  drying. 
"So,"  Papa  David  said.  "You  see,  Chichi, 
how  sometimes  it  is  wrong  to  be  posi- 
tive? See  how  words  change  the  whole 
picture?" 

Alice  gave  me  a  wry  smile.  "Isn't  it 
*"■  queer  how  the  truth  can  be  staring  you 
right  in  the  face,  only-  you  can't  see  it? 
All  that  fuss  at  the  Women's  Club  about 
the  drug  menace  right  in  this  neighbor- 
hood— all  the  stories  we'd  been  putting  in 
our  own  East  Side  News  about  it — and  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be 
the  secret  behind  Doug's  sudden  insanity." 

Papa  David  said  sadly,  "No  matter  how 
brave  a  person  is,  Alice,  there  are  some 
things  the  human  mind  must  try  not  to 
think  about.  Could  you  associate  Douglas 
with  this  dreadful  business?  Could  I  even 
believe  the  evidence  of  mine  own  eyes 
when  from  a  young  girl's  pocketbook 
comes  all  the  proof  necessary  to  show  she 
is  involved — " 

"Papa  David,"  I  broke  in,  aghast.  "I 
didn't  know  you  even  saw  what  I  saw 
last  night,  let  alone  understood!" 

"Nu,  Chichi,  am  I  not  living  in  the 
world,  just  like  Douglas  and  Alice  and 
you,  just  because  I  am  perhaps  a  few 
years  older?  So  when  I  see  white  powders 
in  capsules,  and  a  spoon  like  we  saw  in 
Lucy's  bag,  am  I  not  knowing  already  what 
is  probably  up?" 

"Yes,  we  all  know,"  Doug  said.  "The 
papers  and  the  investigations  have  made 
us  all  very  sophisticated.  We  are  all  aware 
that  every  day  children  are  being  caught 
and  made  slaves  by  human  beings  so  evil 
you  can't  even  class  them  as  human  be- 
ings! But  do  you  know  what  will  happen 
to  Lucy,  to  the  others,  if  they're  not 
caught  in  time?"  His  face  had  become  pale 


from  the  intensity  of  his  feelings.  "You  all 
know,  in  theory — but  think  of  Lucy  actu- 
ally in  such  a  situation!  She's  not  really 
bad.  She's  just  a  confused  kid.  We've  seen 
her  grow  up,  and  the  others  like  her — 
unhappy,  defiant,  anxious  to  get  more  out 
of  life  than  their  parents  have  been  able 
to  give  them — but  can  you  imagine  her  a 
couple  of  years  from  now,  what  degrada- 
tion she  will  have  sunk  to?  I've  seen  them. 
There's  nothing — nothing— they  won't  do 
do  to  get  their  shots,  or  the  money  they 
need  to  buy  them.  That's  why  I  decided 
to  do  something  about  it  myself.  I  can  do 
it  more  or  less  quietly,  you  see.  Nobody — 
none  of  the  kids — ought  to  have  any  idea 
what  I'm  after.  With  any  luck  at  all,  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  hand  over  the  name 
of  the  rotten  skunk  who's  been  pushing 
the  stuff  in  this  neighborhood  to  the 
Narcotics  Bureau  in  just  a  couple  of  days." 

"With  any  luck?  Doug,  are  you  in 
danger?"  I  glanced  from  him  to  Alice, 
who   squeezed   his  hand   reassuringly. 

"Of  course  he  is,"  she  said.  "But — he 
can't  stop  now,  Chichi.  I  wouldn't  even 
want  him  to.  It's  too  important." 

At  Papa  David's  insistence,  Doug  gave 
vis  a  rapid  review  of  what  he'd  been  up 
to  the  past  few  weeks.  Lucy  had  sparked 
the  situation  off — probably  while  she'd 
been  'high'  on  the  heroin,  ready  to  take 
any  kind  of  dare.  She  had  more  or  less 
picked  Doug  up  while  he  was  having  a 
soda  at  Schwartz's  Drug  Store  one  after- 
noon. It  hadn't  taken  too  many  of  her 
hints  and  allusions  to  make  him  realize 
that  there  was  something  about  her  man- 
ner which  was  more  than  just  brash  self- 
confidence. 

He  strung  along  with  Lucy,  played  up 
to  her  overtures.  She  was  so  unguarded 
that,  after  one  meeting,  he  knew  the  truth. 
Not  only  that  she  had  begun  taking  the 
stuff,  but  that,  through  her  boy  friend 
Willie,  she  was  getting  ready  to  sell  drugs 
herself  in  another  part  of  town!  Lucy 
readily  shifted  her  affections  from  Willie 
to  Doug,  and  the  plan  now  was  that  as 
soon  as  Willie  slipped  her  the  name  of  the 
big  man  behind  the  racket,  she  and  Doug 
would  become  a  dope-selling  combination 
on  their  own. 

The  danger  to  Doug,  of  course,  was 
Willie.  He'd  been  jealous  from  the  first, 
goading  Lucy  about  falling  for  an  older 
man  who  was  only  killing  time  with  her. 
Threatening  her,  finally,  that  he  would  tell 
his  friends — the  men  who  were  supplying 
him  with  the  drugs — that  Doug  was  noth- 
ing but  a  police  spy.  He  couldn't  know  it 
was  true,  but  all  he  had  to  do  was  make 
good  his  threat  and  it  wouldn't  take  the 
more  experienced  hoodlums  very  long  to 
check  up! 


As  Doug  talked,  I  could  see  that  Alice 
was  getting  nervous  all  over  again.  Doug, 
too,  saw  that  her  face  had  gone  very  pale, 
and  her  hands  were  tight.  He  said  earnest- 
ly, "I've  got  a  hunch  today  will  end  it, 
anyway.  My  friend  at  the  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau said  he'd  put  a  man  on  me — a  sort 
of  bodyguard — so  that  in  case  I  ran  into 
a  rough  time  there'd  be  someone  official 
around  to  get  me  out  of  it.  I'm  supposed 
to  meet  Lucy  and  get  the  name  from  her, 
and  after  that— well,  her  plans  and  mine 
will  part  company." 

The  store  bell  tinkled  behind  him,  and 
then  almost  at  once  signalled  another 
opening,  but  it  was  only  Mr.  Kincaid. 
Papa  David  went  over  to  him  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  Alice  went  along  to  the  news- 
paper office.  Both  she  and  Doug  had  the 
most  strongly  developed  senses  of  duty, 
I   thought  irritably. 

I  had  taken  off  my  apron  and  was 
smoothing  my  gray  cotton  skirt  when 
something  crackled  in  the  pocket.  I  pulled 
out  the  slip  of  paper  that  had  come  from 
Lucy  Green's  handbag,  and  stood  frown- 
ing down  at  it.  Then  abruptly  my  heart 
leaped,  and  I  began  to  shake  all  over. 
Caleb  Damasky — it  was  a  name,  wasn't  it? 
Couldn't  it  be  the  name?  From  the  way 
my  blood  was  racing  along  I  just  knew 
it  was.  If  Doug  could  see  it  he  might  know 
in  a  minute;  maybe  he'd  recognize  it, 
even  know  where  the  guy  hung  out!  Doug 
had  to  see  it.  If  I  could  get  to  him  be- 
fore he  met  Lucy,  and  if  he  thought  there 
was  a  chance  it  could  be  the  name,  then 
he  wouldn't  have  to  get  it  from  Lucy — 
wouldn't  have  to  expose  himself  this  last, 
important  time! 

Frantically,  I  tossed  on  a  coat,  put  a 
scarf  over  my  hair  and  flew  out  of  the 
shop,  ignoring  the  astonished  stare  Papa 
David  turned  on  me.  Time  enough  later  to 
explain;  I  had  to  get  to  Doug  in  a  hurry! 
Running  now,  I  pounded  down  the  street 
and  around  the  corner,  and  came  panting 
into  Schwartz's  Drug  Store.  Mr.  Schwartz 
said  excitedly,  "Chichi — someone  is  sick? 
Papa   David?" 

I  shook  my  head,  gulping  for  breath. 
"No — nobody's  sick.  I'm  just — have  you 
seen  Mr.  Norman?  Has  he  been  in?" 

Mr.  Schwartz  looked  unhappy.  Everyone 
in  the  neighborhood  had  been  down  on 
Doug  the  last  few  weeks — but  when  the 
truth  came  out  there'd  be  a  difference! 
"He  was  in,  now  he's  out.  Chichi,  if  some- 
body had  come  to  me  and  told  me  such 
a  fine  young  man  would  carry  on  like — " 

"He  didn't  happen  to  say  where  he  was 
going?" 

"To  me  he  doesn't  tell  his  affairs,"  Mr. 
Schwartz  said  coldly. 

I  mumbled  my  thanks  and  stepped  out 
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onto  the  street  again.  Where  now?  I  be- 
gan to  walk,  without  direction,  concen- 
trating fiercely  on  my  scrappy  knowledge 
of  how  Doug  was  likely  to  spend  a  work- 
ing day.  But  his  days  weren't  like  an 
office  worker's  or  a  storekeeper's.  He  could 
be  around  the  corner  or  five  miles  away 
...  he  could  be  walking  into  deadly 
danger  this  very  minute,  if  Lucy's  old 
boy  friend  had  made  good  his  threat! 
Where  .  .  .  where?  Schwartz's  wasn't  the 
only  place  they'd  been  seen  and  talked 
about.  The  Waterfront  Cafe!  Someone  had 
made  a  point  of  telling  Papa  David  and  me 
that  Doug  had  been  going  there  with  Lucy. 
It  was  the  kind  of  place  you  gave  a  wide 
berth  to,  no  matter  how  tough  you  thought 
you  were.  But  it  was  broad  daylight;  noth- 
ing could  happen  to  me.  And  if  it  did  I'd 
scream  the  place  down. 

IT  was  down  at  the  end  of  Water  Street, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  twisted  and  edged 
my  way  through  the  dirty,  narrow  little 
streets  that  took  me  to  it,  I  wasn't  in  a 
running  mood  any  more.  Where  we  lived, 
Papa  David  and  I,  it  was  bad  enough. 
But  down  here — this  was  something  else. 
This  was  poverty  that  scared  you — it 
wasn't  only  that  it  was  poor.  It  was  wrong. 
It  was  sinister;  the  alleys  and  doorways 
seemed  to  have  been  made  for  dark,  ugly 
figures  to  lurk  in — maybe  to  lunge  out 
from.  .  .  . 

The  Waterfront  Cafe  had  swinging  glass 
doors.  I  pushed  through  them,  hoping  I 
looked  like  the  other  customers — only 
there  weren't  any.  My  heart  sank  to  my 
shoes  as  the  shadowy,  beery-smelling  in- 
side yielded  only  a  view  of  a.  dirty  black- 
and-white  floor,  a  few  forlorn  tables,  and 
a  long  bar  with  one  solitary  man  leaning 
against  it. 

He  took  the  words  out  of  my  mouth. 
"Looking  for  someone,  lady?" 

This  fellow  has  some  instinct,  I  thought. 
His  eyes  were,  unpleasantly  probing.  "I 
thought  a  friend  of  mine  might  have 
stopped  in,"  I  muttered.  "I  can  see  I  was 
wrong,  though,  so  I'll — " 

"A  real  bright  gal,"  said  the  bartender, 
poker-faced.  "Not  everyone  sees  what 
they're  lookin'  at,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean." 

All  I  wanted  at  this  point  was  to  be 
looking  at  something  other  than  the 
Waterfront  Cafe,  and  I  started  back  out. 
But  those  probing,  almost  threatening  eyes 
of  his  stayed  with  me  long  after  I  was  on 
my  way  home.  I  couldn't  get  them  out  of 
my  mind.  Where  had  I  seen  them  before? 
I  thrust  back  into  my  memory.  Why,  in 
the  Book  Shop!  He — that  bartender — he 
was  the  man  who'd  been  coming  in  and 
out  lately,  who'd  bought  that  travel  book, 
who'd  seemed  so  noticeably  out  of  place 
in  a  book  store.  .   .   ! 

Once  again  I  was  running,  back  home 
this  time,  driven  by  fear  and  a  feeling  of 
being  right  on  the  edge  of  something.  The 
Book  Shop — could  it  have  anything  to  do 
with  what  was  going  on?  It  made  a  kind 
of  chain,  if  you  wanted  to  look  at  it  that 
way:  Lucy  taking  Doug  to  the  Waterfront 
Cafe,  the  bartender  turning  up  in  the 
Book  Shop.  Maybe  he  was  only  checking 
up  on  Doug — but  why  would  he  want  to 
check  up  on  Doug  unless  it  was  something 
to  do  with  the  dope  racket?  Was  the  dope 
being  distributed  through  the  Cafe?  If 
only  I  could  reach  Doug!  If  only  he'd  be 
back  when   I  got   there! 

But  he  wasn't.  Alice  wasn't  in  the  office 
next  door,  either,  and  Papa  David  said  he 
hadn't  heard  from  them.  Restlessly  I 
prowled  up  and  down  among  the  books. 
I  didn't  know  what  I  was  looking  for,  much 
less  what  to  do  about  it.  What  had  that 
character  bought — a  travel  book?  We  didn't 
have  many.  They  were  stuck  into  half  a 
shelf,    right   next  to   the   reference   books. 


My  hand  wandered  over  the  worn-out 
backs,  as  though  somehow  I'd  feel  the 
answer  through  my  fingers.  .  .  Mr.  Kin- 
caid  must  have  been  in  a  hurry,  I  thought 
absently.  This  was  what  I'd  come  to  think 
of  as  his  shelf,  this  particular  set  of  en- 
cyclopedias; he'd  put  back  the  third  book 
out  of  place.  Automatically,  I  pulled  it 
out,  and  started  to  work  it  into  its  proper 
place,  and  suddenly  everything  around 
me  and  inside  me  seemed  to  stop.  "Papa 
David,"  I  heard  myself  say  hollowly.  "Come 
here,  quick.  Quick!" 

With  shaking  hands  I  gave  him  the 
volume  and  reached  into  my  pocket  for  the 
slip  of  paper.  "If  I'm  seeing  things,  say 
so,"  I  panted.  "Look — do  you  see  what 
I  see?" 

The  paper  said  the  same  thing  it  had 
said  since  I  first  laid  eyes  on  it.  Caleb 
Damasky.  And  on  the  back  of  the  book, 
in  faded  gilt  letters,  were  the  words  Coleb 
.  .  .  Damasky.  That  meant  the  first  word 
in  the  volume  would  be  Coleb;  the  last 
would  be  Damasky.  What  else  did  it  mean? 
Coleb,  not  Caleb.  A  book,  not  a  man's 
name!  "It  can't  be  coincidence,"  I  said. 
"Can  it?    Papa  David,  it  can't." 

"I  think  you're  not  jumping  to  con- 
clusions this  time,  Chichi  leben."  Papa 
David's  eyes  were  sparkling.  "Chichi,  you 
and  me,  we've  got  a  horse  by  the  tail — 
or  is  it  a  bull?" 

"I  think  it's  a  tiger,  Papa  David.  I  mean 
I  think  it  is  in  more  ways  than  one."  I 
opened  my  lips  to  tell  him  about  the  bar- 
tender at  the  Waterfront  Cafe  when  the 
store-door  bell  warned  me  into  silence. 
It  was  only  Mr.  Kincaid.  That  man  had 
quite  a  talent  for  being  around  at  the 
wrong  time,  perhaps  from  just  being 
around  so  much.  As  though  aware  that  we 
weren't  too  glad  to  see  him,  he  came 
hesitantly  down  the  aisle,  head  lowered 
so  his  pale  blue  eyes  could  blink  over 
the  tops  of  his  glasses.  Suddenly  I  realized 
his  whole  expression  had  changed.  A  cold 
chill  started  down  at  the  bottom  of  my 
spine  and  worked  upward  as  I  met  those 
eyes  of  his.  Involuntarily,  I  took  a  back- 
ward step. 

"I  hope  nothing  is  wrong,  my  friends? 
You  both  seem  disturbed  this  morning." 
His  gaze  shifted  to  Papa  David,  to  the 
book  he  was  holding,  to  the  shelf  it  had 
come  from.  No  question  about  it;  right  in 
front  of  my  eyes  mild  little  Mr.  Kincaid 
was  doing  a  Jekyll-Hyde.  Mild?  Had  I 
ever  thought  that  small-featured  face,  with 
its  pursy  little  mouth,  was  mild?  It  was 
mild  the  way  a  rat's  face  is,  wicked  little 
eyes,  pointed   teeth.   .   .   . 

"T  came  to  say  goodbye,"  he  went  on. 
•*•  "I  find  I  can't  work  too  well  in  my 
cramped  quarters.  Perhaps  the  country 
air  will  stimulate  production."  He  laughed 
without  meaning  it.  "Really,  I  hoped  I 
might  look  around  without  disturbing  you, 
and  perhaps  buy  one  or  two  of  your 
volumes.  There  are  one  or  two  I  don't 
think  I  could  do  without,  since  you've  so 
kindly  given  me  the  use  of  them." 

"As  for  instance  this  one?"  I  blurted, 
frightened  as  I  was.  I  held  the  book  so 
he  could  see  it,  and  from  the  way  he  went 
sort  of  putty-colored  I  knew  I  was  right. 
Incredible,  jumbled,  astounding  as  it  was, 
Mr.  Kincaid  was  something  more  than  a 
little  retired  schoolteacher  writing  a  book. 
Though  my  heart  was  pounding  fear 
through  my  whole  body,  I  added  slowly, 
"And  should  we  make  the  bill  out  to  Mr. 
Caleb   Damasky?" 

I  don't  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  Papa  David  and  me  if  the  blessed 
arm  of  coincidence  hadn't  brought  Doug 
through  the  door  just  then.  Not  Doug 
alone,  either;  with  him  was  a  stranger 
who  turned  out  to  be  the  man  from  the 
Narcotics  Bureau.  Mr.  Kincaid  didn't  see 


them,  for  his  back  was  to  the  door.  He 
didn't  notice  the  bell,  either,  for  he  seemed 
to  have  taken  leave  of  most  of  his  senses. 
I  can  still  hear  that  hoarse,  strange  voice 
running  out  of  him,  appealing  to  Papa 
David  as  a  man  of  intelligence,  of  tolerance 
— explaining  that  it  was  all  right  for  us  to 
let  him  go  because  he  had  already  de- 
cided to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
dope-selling  ring.  Yes,  he'd  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  lot  of  it.  They'd  been  hiding 
the  stuff  behind  the  book — in  our  Book 
Store! — and  the  bartender  I'd  recognized 
had  been  picking  it  up  and  distributing 
it,  through  the  Cafe,  to  depraved,  ruined 
kids  like  Willie. 

Doug  told  me  later  that  the  law  had  a 
narrow  squeak  in  keeping  Kincaid,  even 
though  they  had  him.  The  simple  audacity 
of  his  plan  had  protected  him  so  beau- 
tifully. Nobody  knew  his  name,  you  see; 
only  George,  the  Waterfront  bartender, 
knew  what  Caleb  Damasky  stood  for.  It 
was  George  who  came  to  our  book  shop 
at  carefully  spaced  intervals  and  left  with 
the  packages  of  heroin  that  Kincaid  hid 
behind  the  thick,  dusty  old  encyclopedia 
which  nobody  ever  read — except  him. 
Travel  books  for  George,  indeed!  Where 
he  was  going,  he  couldn't  be  needing  any- 
thing less!  The  Waterfront  Cafe  turned  out 
to  be  chock-full  of  the  white  powder,  and 
George  lost  no  time  in  squealing  on  Kin- 
caid, but  if  they  hadn't  found  plenty  of 
the  stuff  in  Kincaid's  room  when  they 
searched  it,  they'd  have  had  a  time  bring- 
ing him  to  trial.  However,  he's  going  right 
along  with  George — and  for  longer,  too. 

For  a  while,  after  that,  both  Papa  David 
and  I  felt  as  if  our  homely  little  book 
shop  had  taken  on  a  split  personality.  "It 
looks   like   books,"   I  would   say   to  him, 


"but  really  it's  a  blind  for— for  what? 
Pirate  gold?  The  King  of  Persia's  rubies?" 

Papa  David  usually  sighed,  smiled  af- 
fectionately, and  replied,  "More  likely  are 
hidden  behind  those  books  some  mice's 
nests,  I'm  afraid,  my  Chichi.  But  be  ro- 
mantic. Certainly  be  romantic.  What  else 
is  there  in  life  for  the  young?" 

It  bothered  me  when  he  said  that,  be- 
cause to  tell  the  truth  I  was  getting  a 
little  worried  about  myself.  Maybe  I  didn't 
have  it  in  me  to  be  romantic.  It  was 
Alice  who  started  me  wondering.  Alice 
and  her  faith  in  Doug — her  perfect  con- 
fidence that  no  matter  what  it  looked 
like,  he  couldn't  be  throwing  their  mar- 
riage away.  I'd  had  the  feeling,  back  when 
I  was  biting  my  nails  because  she  wouldn't 
have  it  out  with  him,  that  she'd  need  a 
house  to  fall  on  her  head  before  she'd 
believe  that  he  had  really  changed  that 
much.  But  maybe  it  was  I  who  was  silly, 
childish;  and  Alice  had  been  right.  What 
did  I  know  aoout  the  kind  of  love  she 
and  Doug  had?  Oh  sure,  I've  been  in  love 
once  or  twice  .  .  .  sort  of  .  .  .  but  was  it 
ever  the  kind  that  could  say  with  a  whole 
heart,  the  way  Alice's  did,  "I  know  you 
for  what  you  are,  and  I  love  you  for  it, 
and  unless  you  yourself  cease  to  value  my 
love  nothing  can  ever  shake  it?" 

The  trouble  is — con  I  love  the  way  Alice 
does?  I  want  to;  seems  to  me  it's  the 
only  way  that's  worth  while.  When  I'm 
wondering  out  loud  about  it,  Papa  David 
always  smiles  and  says,  "Why  worry?  For 
a  girl  like  you,  Chichi,  something  good  is 
surely  coming.  Something  as  good  as  even 
I  could  wish  for  you."  So  I'm  not  dis- 
couraged. Papa  David  has  a  way  of  calling 
the  turns.  I  guess  my  job  is  just  to  wait. 
One  of  these  days,  it's  bound  to  happen. 


I  Lost  My  Heart  to  Dennis  James 


(Continued  from  page  49) 
my   father's   death,   because   mother   was 
run   down   and    the   two   of   us   went   to 
Miami   for   a   rest. 

We  got  there  in  late  summer,  the  off- 
season. Only  year-round  residents  were 
in  the  city.  It  was  quiet  and  we  liked  the 
people  we  met,  the  climate  and  tempo. 
Mother  and  I  decided  to  stay  on  and  con- 
tinue to  live  quietly. 

The  unexpected  happened  a  few  days 
after  Thanksgiving  in  1950. 

Jimmy  Shearer,  a  friend  of  Mother's, 
invited  us  to  a  party  at  his  home  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  some  ways  out  from  Miami. 
The  party  was  being  given  for  an  old 
friend  of  his,  Dennis  James.  The  name 
meant  nothing  to  me. 

Until  Dennis  arrived,  I  was  the  only 
young  person  there.  Everyone  else  was 
married,  of  middle-age,  or  over.  Cheery 
and  brisk,  he  walked  into  the  roomful  of 
women,  kissing  each  mother's  cheek. 
When  he  got  to  me,  he  stopped  and  for  a 
moment  just  stared. 

"This  is  Marjorie  Crawford,"  our  hostess 
said,  "everyone  calls  her  'Mickie.'" 

He  smiled  and  here  was  my  first  im- 
pression: A  handsome,  self-confident  man 
a  little  on  the  cocky  side.  I  didn't  under- 
stand then  that  most  of  the  women,  who 
knew  his  Okay  Mother  show  expected  to 
be  kissed. 

Dennis  and  I  were  thrown  together  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  We  danced  and 
talked  and  he  was  very  attentive. 

"Mickie,  can  I  drive  you  home?"  he 
asked  when  the  party  was  over. 

"I  go  all  the  way  to  Miami." 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said. 

When  we  got  to  the  car,  I  saw  several 
suitcases  in  the  back.  I  looked  at  him 
questioningly. 


"I  was  going  to  stay  here  a  few  days," 
he  explained.  "But  I'd  just  be  driving  into 
Miami  constantly  to  see  you,  so  I'll  move 
back  into  my  hotel." 

He  drove  Mother  and  me  home.  I  was 
overwhelmed.  I'd  never  met  anyone  like 
Dennis.  He  was  wonderful  and  yet  a 
puzzle.  I  was  sure  that  I  liked  him.  Den- 
nis told  me  much  later  that  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  me  that  first  evening. 

During  the  next  weeks,  Dennis  called 
for  me  every  day.  We  went  to  the  beach 
or  pool  to  sun  ourselves.  These  were  quiet 
days,  days  of  getting  to  know  each  other. 
He  told  me  about  the  television  shows  he 
worked  on.  Mother  and  I  had  never  owned 
a  TV  set  and  so  I  was  a  stranger  to  most 
of  the  talk. 

Recently,  Dennis  had  had  an  operation 
for  quinsy  and  this  accounted  for  his 
lounging  in  Florida.  He  showed  me  his 
doctor's  prescription  for  getting  well,  two 
words  on  a  regular  prescription  pad,  "Shut 
up."  The  second  instruction,  unwritten, 
was  "no  kissing." 

I  soon  lost  my  first  fear  of  Dennis.  Actu- 
ally, I  found  him  to  be  quite  unaffected, 
with  good  common  sense.  Cocky?  No,  he 
turned  out  to  be  considerate  and  sweet. 
But  I  wasn't  really  sure  about  myself. 
After  all,  in  the  beginning,  there  isn't  much 
surface  distinction  between  infatuation 
and  love. 

I  suppose  we  broke  the  doctor's  un- 
written prescription  constantly,  for  we  al- 
ways had  so  much  to  talk  about.  When 
Dennis  left,  we  broke  the  doctor's  second 
rule  and  kissed  at  the  airport.  That  felt 
right,  too.  I  was  convinced  that  this  was 
no  fly-by-night  romance  and  Dennis  left 
no  doubt  in  my  mind. 

"Mickie,  I'm  flying  down  again  next 
weekend,"  he  said,  "and  only  to  see  you." 
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Here's  Why. . . 

Anacin®  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  Anacin  contains  not 
one  but  a  combination  of  medically  proved 
active  ingredients.  Anacin  is  specially  com- 
pounded to  give  FAST,  LONG  LASTING 
relief.   Don't  wait.   Buy  Anacin   today. 


•••Spare  Time  Money ••• 

Sew  neckties  from  special  patterns. 

You  make  them — we  sell  them! 

Ton!  Tits,   170  E.  Butler,  West  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MAKE  MONEY  with' 
Simple  CARTOONS 


A  book  everyone  who  likea  to  draw 
should  have.  It  is  free;  no 
obligation.  Simply  address 


FREE 
BOOK 


Cartoonists-  exchange 

Dept.  594  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

LEG   SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  sutler  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
BookIet^-"THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  60  years  ol 
success.  Praised  and  en- 
dorsed by  multitudes. 

LIEPE  METHODS,  3250  N.  Green  Bay  Ave, 
Dept.  27-F,  Milwaukee  12,  Wleconeinl 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


MAKE  $50-560  A  WEEK 
I  You  can  learn  practical  nursing  at  home 
in  spare  time.  Course  endorsed  by  phy- 
sicians.   Thousands  of  graduates.    53rd 
yr.    One  graduate  has  charge  of  10-bed 
hospital.      Another    saved    $400    while 
learning.     Equipment   included.     Men, 
I  women    18    to    60.      High    school    not 
required.  Easy  tuition  payments.  Trial  plan.  Write  today. 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF   NURSING 
Dept.  26,  41    East  Pearson  Street,   Chicago   tl.   Hi. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 

Name , 

City State —Age 

Happy  Is  The  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away .... 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  niters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 
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Callouses 

Pain,  Burning,  Tenderness 

RELIEF/ 
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Puts  You  Right 
Back  On  Your  Feet! 

I  You'll  enjoy  super-fast  relief     ', 
from  your   painful  callouses,     \ 
tenderness  or  burning  on  the      ! 
bottom  of  your  feet  when  you 
use  Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads.  They're  wonder- 
fully soothing,  cushioning,  pro- 
tective   and    remove    callouses 
one  of  the  fastest  ways  known 
to  medical  science.  Try  them! 


D-$cholls  Zi no-pads 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Finish  in  2  Years 

_.  a  as  rapidly  as  yonr  time  and  abilities  permit.  Eaaivalent  to  resi- 
dent school  work-prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  subject* 
completed,  faingle  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin. 
,  American  School,  Dept.  HA53,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 

GrayHair 

Brush  It  Away— Look  Years  Younger 

It's  easy  with  Brownatone.  Thousands 
praise  its  natural  appearing  color.  In- 
stantly colors  dull,  faded  or  gray  hair 
to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde,  brown  or 
black.  Safe  for  you  and  your  perma- 
nent. Lasting.  75c  plus  tax  at  druggists. 

Ask  for  BROWNATONE 

URTHSTONE  RING  GIVEN! 

A  lovely  design,  expensive 

looking,  made  in  l/40-14k 

rolled  GOLD  plate  with 

simulated  BIRTHSTONE 

set— your  size  and  month 

I  GIVEN    for  selling  $1.00 

1  worth  Rosebud  ProductB. 

Order  4  boxes  of  Rosebud 

Salve  to  sell  at  25e  a  box  or 

2  bottles  Rosebud  Perfume 

to  sell  at  50^  per  bottle. 

Send  NO  Money — We  trust  you. 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO..  Bex  9.   WO0DSB0RO.  MARYLAND. 

PERSONALIZED  WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY,  OR  ANY  EVENT 

DEMI-TASSE 

CUP  &  2  SAUCERS 

Complete  With  Stand 

ONLY     50c 

Sentimental  memento.  First 
names  of  couple  and  date  of 
event  artistically  hand -lettered 
in  24K  gold.  Beautiful  hand- 
painted  miniature  china.  Not 
more  than  2  sets  to  each  cus- 
tomer. Each  set  can  be  person- 
alized differently,  if  you  desire, 
so  you  can  give  one  away  as  a 
gift.  Add  15c  to  each  set  ordered 
for  postage,  handling.  NoG.O.D. 

Ideal   for   ANY   Occasion! 

We'll  hand-letter  ANY  names,  words  and  dates  you  want; 
for  example,  "Happy  Birthday— Tom,  June  10,  1952"  for 
Birthdays.      Or,    for  Blessed   Events,    Graduations,    etc. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  SALES  C0.,**ftoWhiL«Sr.»*tili. 

When  NERVOUS 

TENSION 

MAKES  YOU 

ALL  "KEYED-UP" 

Take  Miles  Nervine  to  re- 
lax. See  how  it  can  soothe 
and  comfort  "jangled" 
nerves.  Contains  no  Bar- 
biturates. Follow  the  label. 
Avoid  excessive  use.  At  all 
drugstores. 
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I  was  thrilled  and  already  so  much  in  love 
with  Dennis. 

Then  one  day,  after  he  had  gone,  I  was 
thumbing  through  a  magazine  and  I  was 
shocked.  There  was  a  big  picture  of  Den- 
nis with  Sammy  Kaye.  The  caption  said 
that  Mr.  James  was  chosen  one  of  the 
country's  best  dressed  men. 

You  can  laugh  at  me  just  as  I  laugh  at 
myself  now,  but  my  heart  almost  broke.  I 
felt  as  though  someone  were  playing  a  bad 
practical  joke  on  me.  I  had  thought  Den- 
nis was  "working"  in  television  just  as 
any  man  goes  to  work  at  a  job.  But,  if  he 
were  a  celebrity,  he  was  part  of  the 
glitter,  the  night  clubs,  the  exotic,  bizarre 
life  that  every  small-town  girl  thinks  is 
part  and  parcel  of  show  business. 

When  Dennis  came  down  the  next  week- 
end, he  took  one  look  at  me  and  asked, 
"What's  wrong,  Mickie?" 

I  told  him. 

"I  wasn't  withholding  information,"  he 
said.  "But  I've  never  thought  of  myself  as 
a  celebrity.  I  was  raised  small-town,  just 
as  you  were.  And  life  in  New  York  can  be 
very  small-townish,  too.  Show  people,  most 
of  them,  are  pretty  good,  regular  guys. 
They  have  homes  happily  inhabited  by  a 
wife    and    children." 

I  believed  Dennis,  for  I  had  already 
learned  that  the  most  important  rule  of 
living  with  him  is  honesty.  But  I  still  had 
doubts  about  fitting  into  his  life  in  New 
York.  I  stayed  on  in  Miami  and  poor, 
poor  Dennis  continued  his  weekend  trips 
down  to  see  me.  He  did  more  than  that. 
On  different  weekends,  he  brought  down 
his  parents,  his  brothers  and  sisters-in- 
law  for  me  to  meet.  What  better  proof  was 
there  that  he  believed  in  small-town  con- 
ventions? 

In  April,  five  months  after  we  met,  Den- 
nis came  up  with  a  suggestion  that  was 
more  than  practical.  "Why  don't  you  and 
your  mother  move  to  New  York?  You'll 
have  no  trouble  finding  a  secretarial  job. 
Up  there  you'll  see  things  for  yourself." 

The  following  month  we  moved,  and 
then  I  was  initiated  into  the  life  of  a  TV 
star.  Five  daytime  and  four  evening  shows 
a  week,  benefit  performances,  interviews, 
pictures,  business  meetings,  rehearsals, 
script  meetings — they  all  added  up  to  the 
most  energy-consuming  work  I've  ever 
seen.  I  realized  that  a  man  who  crowded 
weekend  trips  into  this  schedule,  just  to 
see  me,  had  climbed  the  highest  mountain 
and  swum  the  deepest  ocean  many  times 
over.  I  learned,  too,  that  Dennis  and  his 
friends  were  nothing  more  than  down- 
to-earth  homebodies.  After  a  hectic  day, 
their  greatest  pleasure  was  in  heading  for 
the  quiet  of  home. 

Then,  a  few  months  after  Mother  and  I 


settled  in  New  York,  I  went  back  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  New  Castle  for  a  visit.  If  any- 
one needs  a  test  for  their  love,  a  short 
trip  should  do  it.  You're  tickled  to  see  old 
friends  but  all  the  time  your  heart  is  full 
of  loneliness.  The  plane  trip  back  was  as 
tedious  as  a  slow  boat  to  China,  for  T 
knew  Dennis  would  be  at  the  airport 
meet  me.  He  had  a  real  surprise  and' 
amounted  to  four  words: 

"Will  you  marry  me?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "I've  been  wondering  v 
you   were   going   to   ask   me." 

We  were  married  December  5,  1951. 
Connecticut.  It  was  a  small  wedding  w    .. 
only  members  of  the  family  present.  After- 
wards we  had  a  reception  in  New  York 
for  all  our  friends  and  relatives. 

There  was  no  time  for  a  honeymoon 
and  we  moved  into  Dennis'  bachelor  apart- 
ment. It's  a  real  man's  place,  full  of 
photographic  equipment,  nautical  instru- 
ments, golf  clubs,  gadgets  and  cookbooks- 
twenty  of  them— gifts  from  his  "mothers." 
The  bedroom  wall  was  covered  with  pic- 
tures of  prize-fighters. 

In  the  few  months  of  being  newlyweds 
we've  learned  a  lot  more  about  each  other. 
I  know  that  Dennis  is  a  fireball,  for  sure. 
He'll  do  thirty  things  on  one  shopping 
trip  and  I  get  home  limp  and  he's  ready 
to  start  all  over  again.  I  know  that  he 
loves  spaghetti  every  Sunday  and  takes 
his  hobbies  and  sports  seriously.  I  know 
that  when  we  go  visiting  he  is  more  likely 
to  be  on  the  floor  playing  with  the  children 
than  talking  to  adults. 

And  as  for  the  glitter  and  whirlwind  life 
of  celebrities?  Well,  we  haven't  been  in  a 
night  club  as  many  as  three  times  since 
I've  been  in  New  York.  Evenings  are  spent 
visiting  or  at  home,  where  Dennis  is  learn- 
ing a  new  hobby.  After  watching  me  paint, 
he  decided  it  could  be  fun  for  him,  too. 
He's  done  several  scenic  canvases  and  a 
pretty  good  portrait  of  me. 

I  know  that  Dennis  has  wonderful  traits. 
He's  not  only  scrupulously  honest  but  a 
man  who  likes  people.  He  never  has  a  chip 
on  his  shoulder.  When  someone  hurts  him, 
his  first  thought  is  "why  did  it  happen?" 

It's  not  just  close  friends  and  business 
associates  who  think  my  husband  is  regu- 
lar. There  are  thousands  of  his  TV-  fans 
who  fall  in  the  same  category — I  know,  for 
I  see  his  mail.  When  they  see  him  on  the 
street,  it's  "Hi,  Denny,"  with  the  most 
wonderful  feeling  of  affection.  It's  not  like 
being  married  to  a  celebrity  at  all  but  just 
like  walking  down  the  streets  of  your 
home  town  and  greeting  old  pals. 

Why  did  I  marry  Dennis  James?  I  can 
answer  that  now.  I  learned  that,  like  me, 
he's  small-town.  And  I  discovered  I  not 
only  loved  him  but  liked  him. 
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is  what  thousands  of  people  say  when  they  hear 
many  of  their  own  problems  solved  on  radio's 
"My  True  Story."  It  has  given  so  many  listeners 
the  key  to  happiness  because  it  presents  in  dra- 
matic form  true-to-life  problems.  The  people 
you  meet  here  might  be  people  you  know — 
might  even  be  you.  "My  True  Story"  gives  you 
their  real-life  problems  and  their  solutions — di- 
rect from  the  files  of  True  Story  Magazine. 
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Portrait  of  a  Happy  Husband 


(Continued  from  page  39) 
become  'the  thing'  with  the  major  adver- 
tisers, and  the  smaller  potential  sponsors 
/ere  sitting  on  their  money  bags  waiting 
see  how  the  new  medium  would  make 
*-..    Advertisers  were  not  looking  to  new 
io  shows  and,  as  everyone  knows,  with- 
a  sponsor  you've  got  no  show  .  .  .  not 
long,  at  least.     However,   with  Nell's 
-•ssings  I  went  ahead  with  my  new  ven- 
re — and    in    seven    months'    time    was 
caught  in  the  middle  of  it.  Still  no  sponsor. 
The  broadcast  time   was   sold   to   another 
program  with  a  sponsor.  I  was  out!  I  had, 
it  appeared,  taken  a  chance,  and  lost — but 
you'd  never  have  known  it  from  anything 
Nell  said  or  intimated." 

As  n  turned  out,  the  gamble  was  not  a 
-^*-  loss.  Even  though  the  show  had  not 
picked  up  a  sponsor,  its  listener-rating  had 
been  good  and  CBS  suggested  that,  if  Garry 
wanted  to  take  another  flier,  he  might 
come  to  New  York  and  work  out  the 
Garry  Moore  Show  for  their  television 
network.  Once  more  Nell  operated  on  the 
basis  that,  if  Garry  thought  it  worth  a  try, 

'  that  was  the  thing  they'd  do.  In  short 
order  their  bags  were  packed,  and  with  a 
youngster  in  each  hand,  she  followed  her 
husband  to  New  York. 

1  "In  reality,"  adds  Garry,  "what  Nell  did 
for  me  in  this  instance,  every  wife  could 
do  for  her  husband,  regardless  of  his  busi- 

1  ness  or  profession.  In  the  first  place,  no 
man  ever  got  anywhere  without  taking 
a  reasonable  chance  or  two.  In  the  second 
place,  no  man  ever  got  anywhere  when 
his  path  was  continually  dogged  by  fear 
...  fear  of  what  would  happen  to  his  wife 
and  family  if  his  venture  didn't  pan  out. 
But  Nell  made  sure  I  knew  she  was  behind 
me  every  step  of  the  way.  Yes,  as  a  result 
of  Nell's  attitude,  I  have  usually  found  my 
battles  to  be  half-won  before  they  were 
even  well  underway." 

But  this  was  not  the  only  way  in  which 
Nell  helped  her  husband.  Even  though 
she  was  never  an  actress  .  .  .  indeed,  never 
had  any  desire  to  be  an  actress,  and  mar- 
ried Garry  in  spite  of  his  profession  rather 
than  because  of  it  .  .  .  she  has  often  been 
responsible  for  the  type  of  material  Garry 
uses  on  his  show.  Her  natural  sense  of 
humor,  high  standards,  and  good  judg- 
ment have  guided  Garry  right  from  his 
early  days  of  entertaining. 

Actually,  Garry's  not  too  surprised  that 
Nell's  sense  of  humor  has  proved  such  a 
boon  to  him — after  all,  it  was  her  smile 
that  first  attracted  him.  It  was  at  a  Hal- 
lowe'en masquerade  barn  dance  twenty 
years  ago  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  that 
they  first  met — that  sixteen-year-old 
Garry  first  saw  a  tall,  fourteen-year-old 
girl  with  a  big,  wonderful  smile.  The 
smile  intrigued  him,  and  he  found  himself 
wondering  whether  her  eyes  could  possibly 
match  her  smile — the  little  slits  in  her 
mask  gave  no  clue  as  to  what  was  behind 
them.  So,  he  assumed  the  then-proper 
dance  position,  whirled  her  across  the 
floor  as  often  as  the  stag  line  would  per- 
mit, and  made  sure  he  was  around  for  the 
unmasking.  And  lo  and  behold,  the  eyes 
did  match  the  smile — big,  brown,  wonder- 
ful eyes! 

Even  though  they  saw  quite  a  bit  of 
each  other  right  from  the  start,  the  real 
romance  didn't  take  effect  until  some  six 
years  later  when  Garry  suddenly  found 
himself  in  St.  Louis,  well  on  his  way  to 
becoming  a  radio  comedian. 

"For  the  first  time  in  six  years,"  Garry 
continues,  "I  was  really  away  from  Nell — 
miles  and  miles  away.  Nell  had  moved  to 
Richmond,    Virginia,    and    from    the    way 


things  looked,  it  was  more  than  possible 
that  my  career  would  separate  us  even 
farther.  As  for  asking  her  to  marry  me, 
I  very  righteously  felt  I  couldn't  until  I 
was  earning  at  least  seventy  dollars  a 
week.  No  matter  how  I  juggled  the  figures 
on  my  paycheck,  they  still  proclaimed, 
'Twenty  dollars  to  go,  son!'  Then  one 
evening  a  young  married  friend  asked  me 
to  dinner.  He  and  his  wife  had  a  pleasant 
but  inexpensive  one-room-and-kitchenette 
apartment.  They  were  sublimely  happy, 
and  I  knew  his  salary  was  the  same  as 
mine.  By  the  time  the  inspiring  dinner 
was  over,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer — 
made  some  lame  excuse,  and  departed  for 
the  nearest  phone  to  ask  Nell  to  marry 
me.  It  took  quite  a  number  of  eloquent 
speeches  and  letters  to  convince  Nell  that 
she  would  be  no  millstone  around  my 
neck,  but  finally  we  were  married  on 
June  5,  1939,  in  Richmond.  We've  now 
been  married  thirteen  years,  have  two 
sons — Mason,  twelve,  and  Garry,  Jr.,  nine 
— and  have  had  the  best  lives  together  any 
two  people  could  hope  for." 

As  the  wife  of  a  young,  rising  comedian, 
Nell  outdid  herself.  Not  only  was  she  no 
millstone  around  Garry's  neck,  but  she 
performed  miracles  with  the  family  budget, 
and  turned  out  to  be  a  completely  nerve- 
less homemaker.  Things  like  sudden 
uprootings  of  the  family — Chicago  to  Hol- 
lywood, or  Hollywood  to  New  York — dis- 
tressed her  not  in  the  least.  Being  of  a  natu- 
rally warm  and  friendly  nature,  Nell  made 
friends  quickly  and,  no  matter  where  or 
how  often  they  moved,  in  a  short  time 
friends  were  flocking  in  for  a  pleasant  eve- 
ning with  the  Morfits — or  Moores. 

"These  evenings  at  home,"  Garry  ex- 
plains, "didn't  just  happen.  They  were 
planned,  right  from  the  beginning,  and  are 
another  of  the  many  contributions  Nell 
has  made  to  my  life.  It  goes  'way  back  to 
when  we  were  engaged.  Nell  made  it 
clear  that  she  wanted  what  most  people 
consider  a  normal  married  life — a  home 
and  children — not  the  topsy-turvy  life  of 
a  roving  actor's  wife.  Well,  frankly,  this 
fit  in  fine  with  my  ideas  about  the  impor- 
tance of  a  home  and  family. 

"Co,  right  from  the  start  we  knew  we 
•^  wanted  some  semblance  of  a  regulated 
and  substantial  life — a  home,  for  instance, 
that  was  more  than  just  a  place  to  hang  a 
hat.  We  wanted  to  be  able  to  share  our 
home  with  friends.  I  use  the  word  'we' 
advisedly — neither  one  of  us  wanted  Nell 
to  have  to  greet  friends  with,  "I  hope  you 
won't  mind  Garry's  not  being  here — he's 
got  a  show  this  evening.'  And,  much  more 
important,  we  believe  that  children  need 
both  parents.  Which  is  why  I'm  so  strongly 
in  favor  of  my  present  daytime  spot, 
rather  than  the  more  coveted  nighttime 
hours.  It's  also  one  of  the  reasons  Nell 
stood  behind  me  when  I  left  the  Durante 
Show  and  risked  our  financial  security 
...  if  I  were  to  win  the  gamble,  we'd  have 
the  life  we  wanted,  and  if  lost — well,  at 
least  we'd  tried. 

"So,  now  we  have  our  home,  our  chil- 
dren, our  friends.  I  regularly  catch  the 
8:18  A.M.  commuter  train  from  Rye,  where 
we  live,  and  in  the  evening  board  the  5: 29 
home.  My  weekends  are  devoted  to  the 
family  and  our  mutual  interests — Nell  and 
I  play  quite  a  bit  of  golf  together,  but  the 
family  mania  is  boating.  As  for  indoor 
sports,  there's  always  a  jigsaw  puzzle  in 
the  process  of  completion. 

"Yes,  all  these  things  are  ours  because 
Nell  stood  behind  me — not  only  as  a  good 
wife,  but  also  as  my  best  friend.  How  I 
pity  those  poor  bachelors  and  their  dogs!" 
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Lips...  Arms,.*  Legs 

Now  Happy!  I  had  ugly  superfluous  hair... was 
unloved . .  .discouraged.Tried  many  things . .  .even  ra- 
zors. Then  I  developed  a  simple,  inexpensive  method 
that  brought  satisfactory  results.  Its  regular  use  helps 
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proves  success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also 
TRIAL  OFFER.  Write  Mme.  Annette  Lanzette, 
P.  O.  Box  4040,  Mdse.  Mart,  Dept.  607,  Chicago,  111. 
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No  Time  for  Romance 


(Continued  from  page  68) 
girl  who  doesn't  think  you've  fallen  for  her 
just  because  you  enjoy  her  company  and 
can  talk  to  her  about  your  job  and  your 
ambitions. 

The  girl  who  thought  she  had  no  time 
for  romance  is  Kathi  Norris,  hostess  - 
narrator  of  Escape  With  Me  on  ABC  radio 
every  Tuesday  night  at  8:30  and  star  of 
the  Kathi  Norris  show  on  Du  Mont  station 
WABD,  Monday  through  Friday  at  eleven 
in  the  morning.  The  boy  is  Wilbur  Stark, 
producer  of  both  these  shows — plus  Holly- 
wood Love  Story  and  The  Big  Hand. 

Kathi,  the  attractive  blue -eyed  brunette, 
who  is  also  petite,  intelligent  and  com- 
pletely charming,  had  been  transfered  from 
the  Chicago  office  of  an  advertising  agency 
to  its  New  York  headquarters.  She  was 
scarcely  twenty  then  and  off  to  a  fine  start 
in  her  career,  and  her  parents  back  in 
Newark,  Ohio,  and  her  eight  older  broth- 
ers and  sisters  were  proud  of  her.  "I 
wanted  to  make  good  completely  on  my 
own,"  she  explains.  "And  then  I  thought 
that  when  I  was  older  there  would  be  time 
enough  to  think  about  marriage.  There 
was  a  boy  I  liked  in  Chicago  who  had 
persuaded  me  to  become  engaged  to  him, 
but  he  knew  I  wanted  to  wait  a  long 
time  before  settling  down.  When  I  got  to 
New  York,  there  were  all  these  bright 
young  men  in  advertising  and  radio  that 
I  was  constantly  being  thrown  with,  but 
I  still  insisted  on  concentrating  on  the 
exciting  new  life  and  career  I  was  making 
for  myself.  The  boys  would  ask  me  out 
to  dinner  and  I  would  turn  them  all  down. 

"All  except  one. 

"It  didn't  seem  to  matter  if  I  dated  him. 
He  was  so  really  nice,  so  sweet  (he  won't 
like  this  word,  but  it's  true),  that  when 
he  suggested  dinner  I  only  thought  what 
a  friendly  sort  of  gesture  it  was  and  how 
it  would  help  my  food  budget  every 
week!  Even  the  way  he  asked  me  made 
it  sound  different  from  other  invitations. 
He  was  working  for  a  radio  station  and 
had  been  trying  to  sell  my  agency  a 
radio  program  for  one  of  our  accounts, 
but  every  time  he  came  in  I  kept  saying 
no  for  the  client.  This  day  he  said,  "If 
I  can't  sell  you,  maybe  you'll  let  me  take 
you  out  to  dinner  anyway."  In  my  ig- 
norance, I  didn't  realize  he  had  a  very 
good  job  for  a  fellow  in  his  twenties,  so 
when  he  began  to  suggest  expensive  places 
I  made  up  all  sorts  of  excuses.  He  was 
insistent  and  I  had  to  give  in. 

"When  we  got  to  the  fancy  restaurant 
he  had  at  last  chosen,  he  wanted  broiled 
lobster,  and  he  ordered  it  for  me  too. 
Back  in  Ohio  we  didn't  get  lobster,  and 
even  in  Chicago  I  had  been  living  my 
own  small-town  sort  of  life,  so  when  the 
waiter  put  the  platter  in  front  of  me  I  had 
no  idea  how  to  start  attacking  the  odd- 
looking  armored  creature.  My  sweetie 
(he's  that  now,  but  then  he  was  just  a 
nice  boy  paying  for  my  dinner!)  asked 
tactfully,  'May  I  break  the  claws  for  you?' 
and  then  he  showed  me  how  to  get  out 
every  bit  of  the  good  lobster  meat.  I  not 
only  liked  the  strange  new  food  but  I 
began  to  like  this  boy,  because  he  hadn't 
made  me  feel  like  the  inexperienced  coun- 
try girl  I  knew  I  was.  It  was  that  night 
that  he  told  me  it  was  strictly  friendship 
with  all  the  girls  he  knew  and  I  told 
him  about  this  boy  back  in  Chicago  who 
was  willing  to  wait  until  I  had  made  a 
success  of  my  career.  It  seemed  like  the 
beginning  of  a  beautiful  friendship  for 
both  of  us.  Come  to  think  of  it,  it  was!" 
R  The  girl  used  to  mention  her  dinners 
M  with  the  boy  in  her  letters  to  the  fiance 
back  in  Chicago,  and  after  she  had  been 
in  New  York  eight  or  nine  months  and 
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went  home  to  Ohio  for  a  vacation,  the 
Chicago  boy  decided  to  meet  her  there 
and  ask  her  to  set  a  definite  wedding 
date.  "Maybe  it  was  because  of  the  boy 
in  New  York  that  I  still  hesitated,  although 
I  wasn't  aware  at  that  time  of  being  in 
love  with  him.  I  only  knew  I  was  missing 
our  dinners  together  and  the  fun  we  had 
just  talking  about  everything  under  the 
sun.  I  began  to  feel  indefinite  about  mak- 
ing wedding  plans  and  I  went  back  to 
New    York    without    settling     anything." 

Kathi  and  Wilbur  met  and  had  dinner 
together  her  first  night  back.  "You  know 
I'm  going  to  get  married  soon,"  she  told 
him.  "That's  wonderful,"  he  said,  and 
they  went  on  to  talk  about  other  things. 
He  isn't  going  to  miss  these  dinners  to- 
gether and  all  our  good  conversations,  she 
thought,  and  somehow  this  knowledge  be- 
gan to  hurt  her,  but  she  kept  on  chatting 
lightly.  Toward  the  end  of  the  meal,  he 
said  quite  casually,  "Well,  anyhow,  we  can 
go  on  having  dinner  together  for  a  little 
while  yet,  can't  we?"  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,"  she  heard  herself  saying,  "I  think 
we  can,  because  I  am  not  at  all  sure  now 
that  I  want  to  get  married."  "Why  not?" 
he  demanded.  "Because  I'm  not  really 
madly  in  love."  "That's  a  fine  thing  to 
say  now,  after  promising  the  fellow,"  he 
commented. 

She  knew  he  was  right,  because  her 
conscience  was  hurting  her,  badly.  So  she 
called  the  Chicago  boy  long  distance  and 
told  him  she  guessed  it  had  been  a  mistake 
and  she  hadn't  been  in  love  at  all.  "I 
wouldn't  do  it  so  cruelly  now,"  she  ex- 
plains, "but  I  was  young  and  thoughtless 
then." 

Everything  went  along  as  it  always  had, 
but  one  night  when  Kathi  and  Wilbur  were 
having  one  of  their  conversations  about 
what  they  wanted  out  of  life,  they  got 
on  the  subject  of  the  kind  of  mates  they 
would  choose,  just  in  case  they  were 
thinking  of  marriage.  He  said  he  would 
like  a  girl  who  could  cook  a  good  meal 
and  serve  it  beautifully,  keep  a  clean, 
attractive  house  and  knit  him  sweaters 
and  socks  and  be  an  all-round  fine  little 
housewife. 

Some  weeks  later  they  were  together 
again.  The  boy  suddenly  said,  "You're  a 
courageous  sort  of  girl,  never  afraid  to  try 
new  things.  How  would  you  like  to  con- 
duct a  little  experiment  with  me?"  "What 
sort  of  experiment?"  she  asked,  expecting 
talk  of  some  joint  business,  since  getting 
ahead  in  their  careers  was  still  their  fa- 
vorite topic.  "Well,"  he  answered,  looking 
less  confident  than  he  usually  did,  "I 
thought  we  might  experiment  with  mar- 
riage." 

She  stared  at  him.  "Then  I  began  to 
laugh  a  little,"  she  says,  "but  when  I 
realized  he  might  be  seriously  thinking  of 
settling  down,  some  perverse  impulse  made 
me  say,  'Well,  if  you're  getting  marriage- 
minded,  this  other  girl  I  told  you  about 
a  few  weeks  ago  would  be  much  better 
for  you,  because  she  can  do  all  those  things 
you  like,  and  she  has  the  time  to  do  them.' 

"Actually,  of  course  I  had  no  intention 
by  this  time  of  introducing  him  to  any 
other  girl.  I  had  been  feeling  very  happy 
that  he  had  escaped  the  ones  he  already 
knew,  because  it  was  around  this  time 
that  I  finally  faced  the  fact  that  I  was 
at  last  in  love,  head  over  heels  in  love. 
So  I  couldn't  go  on  pretending  muchiong- 
er,  when  the  man  I  wanted  was  saying 
that  he  wanted  me.  Trying  to  look  my 
most  matter-of-fact,  I  said  yes." 

And  so  Wilbur  and  Kathi  decided  to  get 
married  in  Worthington  Chapel  in  the 
little  town  of  Elmsford,  just  outside  of  New 
York    City.     When    they    went    on    their 


honeymoon,  Kathi  took  her  typewriter  and 
Wilbur  took  his  golf  clubs,  even  though 
she  didn't  play.  There  was  still  that  bar- 
rier between  them  that  each  must  live 
an  individual  life,  cherished  for  its  own 
sake,  no  matter  how  happy  they  might  be 
as  a  couple,  which  they  were,  from  the 
first  day.  When  it  came  to  deciding  which 
apartment  to  keep,  the  separateness 
loomed  again.  He  found  it  hard  to  give 
up  the  quarters  he  had  furnished  for  him- 
self and  fixed  up  his  own  way,  but  they 
finally  chose  her  little  apartment.  When 
they  outgrew  its  space— after  the  baby, 
beautiful  Pamela,  came — they  kept  it  as 
an  extra  office  for  several  years  because 
they  had  both  grown  so  sentimental  about 
their  first  shared  home.  The  marriage 
that  had  begun  so  unromantically  was  now 
radiant  with  memories  and  dreams  of  the 
future. 

"Somewhere  during  that  first  year  with 
my  husband,  learning  a  little  more  about 
him  each  day,  I  began  to  wonder  how  I 
had  ever  got  along  without  him.  I  began 
to  have  that  feeling  of  dependence  on 
another  person  that  I  had  always  feared — 
and  I  began  to  love  having  it.  I  found 
it  wasn't  bondage,  but  a  wonderful  new 
kind  of  freedom.  Freedom  to  share,  to  be 
together  always.  And  he  told  me  he  felt 
the  same  way.  I  started  to  be  a  real 
housewife,  too.  I  remembered  all  the 
things  my  mother  had  taught  me  to  do 
back  in  Ohio.  I  cleaned  and  cooked  and 
sewed,  and  I  even  learned  to  knit,  and 
when  Pamela  came  I  was  at  last  a  com- 
pletely contented  housewife  and  mother. 
If  anyone  had  told  me  then  that  I  would 
have  one  of  the  first  daytime  television 
programs,  viewed  by  thousands  and  thou- 
sands every  week,  and  would  be  on  radio, 
too,  with  more  thousands  listening  to  me, 
I  would  have  shrugged  the  whole  thing  off. 
I  had  my  husband,  and  my  child,  and  it 
was  enough." 

Suddenly,  Wilbur  found  himself  pro- 
ducing a  television  show,  one  of  the  early 
ones  that  originated  from  Schenectady, 
New  York.  It  was  a  program  for  children, 
called  Teen  Canteen,  and  when  he  got  too 
busy  to  make  the  trips  back  and  forth, 
Kathi  had  to  step  in  and  take  over  as 
his  substitute.  She  didn't  know  it  then, 
but  she  was  in  the  entertainment  business 
for  keeps.  That  show  led  to  her  present 
ones,  and  she  learned  to  combine  home- 
making,  motherhood  and  career,  but  to 
value  the  first  two  the  more  highly. 

"I'm  still  a  small-town  girl,  living  in  the 
biggest  city,"  she  says  of  herself.  "I  had 
never  been  to  the  famous  nightclubs  and 
theatres  until  my  husband  took  me.  But 
there  was  one  place  he  wouldn't  take  me, 
even  when  I  asked  him  to.  That  was  to 
Times  Square,  on  New  Year's  Eve.  Being 
a  native  New  Yorker,  he  thought  that  was 
pretty  corny  stuff.  So  it  wasn't  until  the 
Du  Mont  network  asked  me  to  do  the 
commentary  for  televising  the  Times 
Square  celebration  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
1949,  that  I  got  the  chance  to  join  the 
seething,  excited  crowds  who  watched  the 
great  golden  ball  drop  on  the  Times  Build- 
ing flagstaff  as  the  Old  Year  ticked  off  its 
last  second.  I  climbed  out  on  the  marquee 
of  the  Paramount  Theatre,  at  Forty-third 
Street  and  Broadway,  and  to  a  little  girl 
from  Newark,  Ohio,  it  was  another  won- 
derful dream  come  true.  I  only  wished 
my  mother  had  lived  long  enough  to  have 
seen  me  there.  She  had  always  wanted  me 
to  have  all  those  things  I  thought  were  so 
important,  and  all  those  other  things  she 
knew  were  important — wifehood,  mother- 
hood, home.-  They  were  all  mine  now, 
and  I  began  that  New  Year,  as  I  do  every 
year  since  I  met  Wilbur,  saying  a  prayer 
of  thanks  for  all  my  blessings." 
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JOHN         H         BRECK        INC 
NEW  YORK 


THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR   THREE    DIFFERENT    HAIR    CONDITIONS 

Each  one  of  the  three  Breck  Shampoos  is  made  for  a  different 
hair  condition.  One  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair.  Another 
Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.  A  third  Breck  Shampoo 
is  for  normal  hair.  The  next  time  you  buy  a  shampoo, 
ask  for  the  correct  Breck  Shampoo  for  your  hair.  A  Breck 
Shampoo  will  leave  your  hair  clean,  fragrant  and    lustrous. 

The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  available  at  Beauty  Shops  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 


MANUFACTURING       CHEMISTS  ■  SPRINGFIELD        J        MASSACHUSETTS 

CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  OTTAWA  CANADA 


ALL   OVER  AMERICA-SMOKERS  ARE   CHANGING   TO   CHESTERFIELD 

PIPER  LAURIE 

-"^loynds  Off  for  Chesterfield 
See  her  starring  in 
"SON  OF  ALI  SABA" 

A  UnJyeriaMnfernafioital  Picture 


"At  the  Universal-International 

commissary,  I  certify  that 

CHESTERFIELD  is  the  largest 

selling  cigarette 
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Chesterfield 


*** 


because  CHESTERFIELD 
is  MUCH  MILDER-    < 

and  gives  you  the  added  protection 
of  NO  UNPLEASANT  AFTER-TASTE* 

*FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  A  WELL-KNOWN  RESEARCH   ORGANIZATION 
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